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CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY 


16, 18, 20 and 22 William Street 
475 Fifth Avenue, at 41st Street 
NEW YORK 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES 
CARE OF SECURITIES 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKING 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS 
ACCEPTANCES 





LONDON PARIS 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and New York Clearing House 





Established 1874. 


John L. Williams & Sons 


BANKERS 


Corner 8th and Main Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Baltimore Corresponden 
R. LANCASTER WIL LIAMS & CO., Inc. 





GARFIELD 


NATIONAL BANK 


22rd STREET, where 
FIFTH AVENU’ 
Crosses Broadway 
Capital, = $1,000,000 Surplus, = $1,000,000 
A Bank for the Builders of Business 





ESTABLISHED 1784 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 








CAPITAL & SURPLUS, $9,000.000 





Our 136 years’ experience is at the 
service of our depositors 


= —“U 





HARVEY FISK & SONS 


32 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 


UNITED STATES BONDS 
NEW YORK CITY BONDS 


AND OTHER CHOICE 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





The New York Trust 
Company 
26 Broad Street 





5th Avenue and 57th Street 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, 


$14,000,000 





Established 1810 
THE 
MECHANICS Ann METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Capital, Surplus, Profits - $25,000,000 
Deposits, Sept. 8, 1920  $196,000,000 


Foreign Exchange Trust Service 
Bond Department 








FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARTER NO. 1 


Wm. A. LAW, President 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES 


65 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


TY 
ene 


S inancial 





The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


$5,000,000.00 
$5,000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.$8,600,000.08 — 


Correspondents in all countries 


Special facilities in Scandinavia 





Harris Forses & Co. 


Pine Street, Corner William 
NEW YORK 


10 Drapers Gardens, London, E. C. 


HARRIS, FORBES & CO., Inc. 
BOSTON 
HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO 
Act as fiscal agents for munici- 
palities and corporations and 


deal in Government, munici- 
pal, railroad and public utility 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
List on Application 


Cable Address SABA, NEW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1892 


Epwarp B.SmitH &Co 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YOR: 





The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York 


57 BROADWAY 


OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, 
Ohairman of the Board of Directors 
EUGENE V.R.THAYER, President 


Vice-Presidents Assistant Vice-Presidents 
Samuel H. Miller Edwin A. Lee 
Edward R. Tinker wien | E. Purdy 
Carl J. Schmidlapp secsge it . Sa low 
Gerhard M.D adden owell 
Cashier 


Reeve ey 
Alfred C. Andrews 

William P. Holly 
DIRECTORS 


Robert I. Barr 
| Henry W. Cannon Newcomb Carlton 
A.B on Frederick H. Ecker 


William B. Thompser 
Reeve Schley 
Kenneth F. Wood 





ward’R H. Wendell Endicott 
Edward T. Nichols William M. Weed 
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Investment Wouses and Drawers of Foreign Exchange 





J. P,. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL&CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 











MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 


Oircular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 


Maitland, Coppell & Co. 


52 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


Orders executed for all Investment Securities. 
Act as agents of Corporations and negotiate and 
issue Loans. 


Bills of Exchange, Teleg 
Letters of 


on 


Tne National Provincial & Union Bank of 
England, Ltd., London, 


r wages Transfers; 


Messrs. Mallet Freres & Cie, Paris, 
ant 
Principal Places in Mexico. 
Agents for the Bank of Australasia. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


PuILapeLpnia NEW YORK 


ALEX. 


Bosror 





BROWN & SONS, Baltimore 





Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Deposit Accounts 
Commercial Credits 
Travelers’ Credits 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
LONDON 





TIT. Suffern Tailer 
Grenville Kane James G. Wallace 


TAILER &@ 


10 Pine Street, New York 


Investment Securities 





Winslow, Lanier & Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET 
NEW YORK 


BANKERS. 


Deposits Received Subject to Draft, Interest 
Allowed on Deposits, Securities 
Bought and Sold on 
Commission. 


Foreign Exchange, Letters of Credit 





Bonds for 
Investment 


Kean, Taylor & Co. 


York. Pittsbu rgh 





John Munroe & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Letters of Credit for Travelers 


Commercial Credits. Foreign Exchange 
Cable Transfers. 


MUNROE & CO.. Paris 








August Belmont & Co. 


43 EXCHANGE PLATE, NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Agents and Correspondents of the 
Messrs. ROTHSCHILD, 
London, Paris and Vienna 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers 
Available in all parts of the world. 


Draw — of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Tvansters 


Execute le for the purchase and sale of 
Bonds and Stocks. 





Investment Securities 


W. A. Harriman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Ngew YORK 
BosTON 


25 BROAD BST., 
60 FEDERAL ST,. 





Lawrence Turnure & Co. 


64-66 Wall Strect, 
New York 


Investment securities bought and sold on come 
mission. ‘Travelers’ credits, available through- 
out the United States, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
Central America and Spain. Make collections 
in and issue drafts and cable transfers on above 
countries. 

London Bankers: London Joint City & 

Midland Bank, Limited. 

Paris Bankers: Heine & Co. 


HEIDELBACH, ICKELHEIMER & CO. 


37 William Street. 





MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Execute orders for purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Bonds. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


~available in all parts of the world. ¢ | 


ge 


BERTRON, GRISCOM & CO. INC. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


40 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 





BOISSEVAIN & CO. 


§2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Memvers of the New York Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
MESSRS. PIERSON & CO. 


Amsterdam, Holland. 








KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 Devonshire St 18 Bread St 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Commercial and I ravellers 


Letters of Credit 


on 


BARING BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 
LONDON 





J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


Ne 54 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





Redinend saa 
33 Pine St. - - + New York 
Union Arcade Bldg. Pittsburgh 


Investment Securities 


Members 


wWew York and Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchanges 





HUTH & CO. 
30 Pine Street New York 


Foreign Bonds & Investment Securities, 
Commercial Credits, Deposit Accounts, 
Foreign Exchange. 


Correspondents of 


FRED HUTH & CO., London 





ALDRED & CO. 


40 Wall Street 
New York 


Fiscal Agents for 
Public Utility and Hydro-Electrie 
Companies 
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Suvestment.and Financial Bouses 





Lee, Higginson & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Boston 
New York 


Higginson & Co. 
80, Lombard St. 
London, E. C. 


Chicago 





Hornblower & Weeks 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK, BOSTON AND 
CHICAGO STOCK. EXCHANGES 


Direct wires to all principal markets 


Chicago 
Portland 


Boston 


Detroit Providence 


Established 1888 | 





Commercial Paper 
Bank and Trade 


Acceptances 


Your particular problems in financing your 
business may well be overcome 
by our expert service. 





Our facilities are at your disposal 


Bond & Goodwin 


Boston New York 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle 





FRAZIER & ©. 


Broad & Sansom Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


Pittsburgh 
Wilkes Barre 


Baltimore 
Washington 
Lebanon 





Glore, Ward & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


187 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 





H. T. HOLTZ & CO. 


INVESTMENT 
BONDS 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





Chicago | 








Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


60 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 
137 So. La Salle Street 60 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
14 Montgomery Street 421 Chestnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
411i Olive Street 24 Marietta Street 
ST. LOUIS ATLANTA, GA, 
Title Insurance Building 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Members of New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 


Commercial Paper 
Securities bought and sold on commission 
Foreign Exchange 


Commercial & Travelers’ Letters of Credit 
available in all parts of the world 





RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT BONDS 


EVANS, STILLMAN & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange ‘ 


60 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Underwriters & Distributors 


Industrial Bonds & Preferred Stocks 
Public Utility Securities 
Equipment Trust Certificates 


Counselman & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
112 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Investment Securities 
Underwritten & Distributed 


Federal Securities 


Corporation 


38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 





Underwriters Distributors 


Howe, Snow, 
Corrigan & Bertles 


Investment Bankers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





H. F. BACHMAN & CO. 


Established 1866 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exchanges 


1425 Walnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA 


61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 





HARPER & TURNER 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


STOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 
WALNUT STREET ABOVE BRQAD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


o 





MILLETT, ROE & HAGEN 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





52 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 





Preferred Stocks 
Acceptances 


Main Offic. : National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: Fifth Avenue and 43rd St. ; 


Correspondent Offices in 50 Cities, 





ROBINSON & CoO. 


U.S. Government Bonds 


Investment Securities 


26 Exchange Place New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





Conservative 
Investment Securities 


Yielding 6°% to 8° 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


EST, 1865 INC, 1918 


10 So. La Salle St. Chicago 





B. H. Collins, President 


Southern Securities 


64 PEACHTREE, ATLANTA 


NEW YORK JACKSONVILLE 
NEW ORLEANS CHARLOTTE 
BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS 





RAILROAD AND FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
FOR INVESTMENT 


Colgate, Parker & Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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ESTABROOK & CO. 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





{5 State Street, BOSTON 
24 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 





Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 


investment Securities 


50 Congress St. 


BOSTON 


Boston Stock Exchange 
Meaibers/ New York Stock Exchange 
|\Chicago Stock Exchange 


——E 


| Roosevelt & Son, 


Founded 1797 

















Seasoned 
Investments 





30 Pine Street 
New York 





























W. F. Ladd & Co. 





Investment 
Securities 











New York 














WE FINANCE 


Electric Power and Light Enter- 
prises with records of established 


earnings. 


WE OFFER 


Bankers and Investment Dealers 
Proven Power and Light Securities 
Correspondence Solicited 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
(Paid-Up Capital and Surplus $24,000,000) 
71 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
MUNICIPAL AND KAILROAD 


BONDS 


For Conservative Investment 


R. L. Day & Co. 


35 Congress St., Boston 














New York Correspondents 
REMICK, HODGES & CO. 





PARKINSON & BURR 


Members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges 


53 State Street 
BOSTON 


7 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 





BONDS 
Baker, Ayling & Young 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 





Cochrane,Harper&Co. 


Investment Securities 


60 State St., 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


111 Broadway 


Financial 





en an an en en en ee ee _—_sseeeeeeeeee 


CHASE & COMPANY 


BONDS 


19 CONGRESS ST., 





cc 


Arthur Lipper & Company 


New Street and Exchange Place 
NEW YORK 


SECURITIES BOUGHT AND 
SOLD ON COMMISSION 


Branch Offices 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel N.Y 
11 East 44th St., N. Y. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Atlantie City, N. J. 
West End, N. J. 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 

N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
N.Y Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
Philadelphia Stock Exch. 
Chicago Board of Trade 








We Specialize in 


Government and 


Municipal Bonds 
William [2. Compton (0. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


14 Wall Street, New York 


St. Louis Cincinnati 
Chicago New Orleans 

















Specialists in 


EQUIPMENT BONDS 


ALL ISSUES 


PAUL H. WATSON 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
55 William Street New York 








FOUNDED 1852 
Investment Securities 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


AM KRULC 


5 Nassau Si., N. Y. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Deal in 
Underlying Railroad Bonds 
and 


Tax-exempt Guaranteed & Preferred 


‘Railroad & Telegraph Co. Stocks 








Thomas C. Perkins 


Constructive Banking 


15 State Street 36 Peari Street 
Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. 





E. HOWARD GEORGE & C0., Inc. 


Investment Bankers 


Travelers’ Checks 
Correspondents Throughout the World. 


Knauth -Nachod & Kuhne 


dembers New York Stock Ezchange 
Equitable Building New York 

















Watkins & Co. 


7 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 


Investmeni Securities 

















81 State Street BOSTON; MASS. 
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ti da a ee a See 


Canadian 


Government and Municipal 


Bonds 


These bonds offer exceptional oppor- 
tunity for sound investment. If pur- 
chased now they will yield from 


7% to 714% 


Principal and interest payable in 
United States funds 


Full Particulars C-20 on request. 


Wood, Gundy &Co. 


Incorporated 
14 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Toronto, London, Eng., Winnipeg, Montreal 











_--- 


A'& Ames @ Co 
L achange 


ue A, 


Canad Lan 
Sccuritics 























Canadian Government, Provin- 
cial, Municipal and Corporation 


Bonds 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
eee Montreal eet Ae _Potanes 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 














CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Offerings on Request 
Correspondence Invited 


McDonagh, Somers & Co. 


Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO, CANADA 


URNETT 
PORTS 


17 St. ae ae —— Montreal 
STOCK AND BOND BROKERS 























CANADIAN BONDS 
Principal and Interest 
Payable in New Yoerk 


Thornton Davideon & Co., Ltd. 


Er apopertation Bldg. Montreal 
ttawa 


@3Sparks St. 











flousser Woop 


INVESTMENT 
TORONTO 











i 








GEO, B. EDWARDS 


INVESTMENTS 
72 Trinity Place NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Timber, Coal, Iron, Ranch and 
other properties. 
Confidential Negotiations <p meee saga 


Settlements and Purchases ef Preperty. 
united States West ‘ndies 





Canadian 


eee, 
OO DO Ee 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established over 100 Years 


CAPITAL PAID UP 
REST 


$22,000,000 

22,000,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 1,090,440 
TOTAL ASSETS 571,150,138 


SIR VINCENT MEREDITH, Bart., President, 
SIR CHARLES GORDON, G.B.E., Vice-Pres, 


Head Office—MONTREAL 
Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor 
Genera] Manager. 


Branches and Agencies: 
Throughout Canada and Newfoundland. 
At London, England, and at Mexico City, 
In Paris, Bank of Montreal, (France), 


In the United States—Mew York, Chicago, 

pokane, San Francisco—British American 
Bank (own 
Montreal). 


West Indies, British Guiana and West 


Africa—The Colonial Bank (in which an 
interest is owned by the Bank of Montreal), 





ee ae eee 








United Financial Corporation 


Limited 


_ INVESTMENT BANKERS 





. Montreal London Toronto 


‘ 


Affiliated with 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 





R. A. Daty & Co. 


CANADIAN 
GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
AND CORPORATION BONDS 


Bank of Toronto Building 
TORONTO, ONT. 





The Dominion Bank 
HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 





Paid Up Capital $6,000, 
Reserve Fund & Undivided vewnant” 7,789,000 





Clarence A. Bogert, 
General Manager. 


New ioe E Agomes. | 61 Broadway 


Sir Edmund Osler, 
President 





ae Branch, 78 Cornhill 
8. L. Jones, ‘Manager 





CANADIAN AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


TRAVELERS’ AND COMMEROITAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 








R. C. Matthews & Co. 





2z°(OMPANY | 
SANKERS 
CANADA 


Canadas Mew Verk 





CANADIAN BONDS 





Cc, P. R. Bldg. 





Specialists in 
Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Canadian Northern and Canadian 


Northern Pacific Securities 
All Canadian ilssues; Dealt in. 


TRUAX, HIGGINS CO. 


Lewis Buildinc. Mewtreal 
Direct Wires Terenteo 


and controlled by the Bank of 


THE CANADIAN BANE 
<=! OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
PAID UP CAPITAL 


President, Sir Edmund Walker, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C. 
General Manager, Sir John Aird. 
Assistant General Manager, H. V. F. Jones. 


New York Office, 16 Exchange Place 
F. B,. FRANCIS, | 
L. Agents 


C. L. FOSTER 
Cc: J. STEPHENSON 


Buy and Sell Sterling and Continente! 
Exchange and Cable Trasfers. Collections 
made at all points. 


Travelers’ Cheques and Letters of Oredit lssucé 
available in al] parts of the worid. 


Banking and Exchange business of ever? 
Gescription transacted with Canada, 


LONDON OFFICE—2 Lo Lombard Street, EB. © 


BANKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN: 


The Bank of England, 
The Bank of Scotland, 
Lloyd’s Bank, Limited. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated 18332) 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 





Head Office, Halifax, N. S. 
General Manager’s Office, Toronto, Ont, 


330 branches throughout Canada, Newf 
Ouba, —, Porto Rico, Dominican 
and New York. Oommer- 
redite issued, available in aij 
parts of the world. ‘Bile on Canada or West Indian 
Branches favorably a et or collected by ous 


ranches;in the United, States. Correspondence 
Now York Agency, 52 Wall Street. 
atterson, Agent. 
poe 


England, Branch, 
65 Old Broad St., E. C. 2 


{oem aint City & Midland 
im Great Britain | Royal k of Scotland. 





THE 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Established 1869 


tal hesote 


SIR HERBERT 8. HOLT, President 
E. L. PEASE, Vice-Pres. & Man. Director 
CG. E. NEILL, General Manager 


shoonshos OANAD ° 
OUBA, PORTO 


AN ‘REPUBLIC HAI 
COLOMBIA and VENEZU 


FRENOH WEST INDI 
HONDURAS and - arectieng -the GU 


ADORE TINE Byenee 
B de law Ry Santos, fac Paulie. 
ontevideo 


U AY 
Plaza de Cataluns. 


SP par >, ah end 
Mir Walker 37h: Bosteon, EB: a ee 


Y: The Bank ef 
PARIS, Rue de 
Septembre 





DOM 
RIOA, 


- a 
vRENCH aU xILI 
Oanada (France), 
Quatre- 








HERDMAN & COMPANY | 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Bankers & Brokers 


Dominion Express Building 
MONTREAL 














CANADIAN 
BONDS 


fEmilius Jarvis & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Established 1891 





JARVIS BLDG.j TORONTO, CAP 
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_ Foreign 





Australla and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(BSTABLISHED 1817.) 
peop Sopital 





gegen 
Azaregate Assets $ist March, 1920 $377,721,211 
Sir JOHN RUSSELL FRENCH, K.B.E., 
eral Manager. 


351 BRANCHES and a oa in the 
Australian States, New Papua 
(Rew Guineas), and Londen. The Sank transacts 


wary on description of Australian Banking Business. 
other Produce Oredite arranged. 


London Office 
29, THREADNEEDLE 
STREET, E.C. 


Head Office 
GEORGE STREET 
SYDNEY 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA Limited 


Established 1837 Incorporated 1880 
~apital— 
Authorized and Issued 
Paid-up Capital £2,500,000| To 
ve Fund__ £2,680 ,000/gether £5,130,000 
e Liability a Proprietors. uaF £5,000, 000 


Total Iesued Capital & Reserves. £10,130,000 


The Bank has 42 Branches in VICTORIA, 39 tn 
SEW SOUTH WALES, 19 in QUEENSLAND. 
16 in BOUTH AUSTRALIA, 2] in WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, 2 in TASMANIA and 44 in NEW 
GEALAND. 











Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Manager—W. J. Easame. 
Assistant Manager—W. A. Laing 





Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney 


Bstablished 1834. 
Incorporated in New South YVaies. 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors._.. 2,000,000 
£6,040,000 


Drafte payable on demand, and Letters ef 
Oredit are issued by the London Branch on the 
Head Office, Branches and Agenetes of the Bank 
im Australia and elsewhere. on Australasia 
segotiated or collected. Remittances cabled. 


Head Office, Sydney, New South Wales 
London Office: 
Birchin Lane, Lombard Street, FE. O. 


Bance Espanol del Rio de:La Plata 


HEAD OFFICE, BUENOS AIRES 
Lendon Office, 7 Fenchurch St., E. C. 3 


¢ & Reserves wm legal 148,215, 765—£12,838.472 


A classes of Argentine, Spanish and 
European banking business conducted. 





is. 

















A general international 
commercial banking busi- 
ness transacted. 


Principal Branches 
BRUSSELS 


BUENOS AIRES 
HARBIN 


MANILA P 
PORT’AU PRINCE 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTO DOMING@ 
GALI 


Agents and correspondents 
in all the other important 


commercial centers of the 
werld. 


AMERICAN 
FOREIGN BANKING 
CORPORATION 


53 Broadway, New York 
Capita and Surplus, $6,500,000 


HAVANA 
ANAMA 
































ee 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


Joint Managing Directors: 


8. B. Murray, oL: E. W. Woolley, Esq., 
F. Hyde, Esq. 





£38 ,096,363 


Deposits (June 30 1920) .-367,667,322 











HEAD OFFICE: 
5, Threadneedle St., London, E. C. 2. 


OVER 1,460 OFFICES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 
65 & 66, Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 2 


; ATLANTIC OFFICES 
‘Aquitania,” “Imperator,” “Mauretania” 





Affiliated Banks: 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Over 110 Offices in Irelan | 


THE CiYDESDALE BANK, eirren | 
Over 150 Offices in Scotland ” 





International Banking Corporation 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Capital and Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Branches in: 

Straita Settiementa 
Java 

Panama 

Santo Dominge 
San Francisco 


$10,000,000 
$3,200,000 


India 

China 

Japan 

Philippine Islande 
London 

Lyons 





Established 1879 
ROBERT BRUNNER 
Banker and Broker 


78 rue de la Lol 
BRUSSELS, Belgium 
Cable Address: Rennurb. 





The Union Discount Co. 
of London, Limited 


39 CORNHILL, 
Telegraphic Address, Udisco: London. 


Capital Authorized & Subscribed $10,000,000 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Fund 

$5=—£1 STERLING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
RATES OF INTEREST 
on deposit are as follows: 
At Call, 5 Per Cent. 


At 3 to 7 Days’ Notice, 5% Per Cent. 


The Company discounts approved bank and 
mercantile acceptances, receives money on de- 
posit at rates advertised from time to t e, and 
grants loans on approved S aaaietie securities. 


CHRISTOPHER R. NUGENT, Manager. 


that the 
allowed for money 





The National Discount 
Company, Limited 


35 CORNHILL LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address—Natdis London. 
Subscribed Capital $21,166,625 


| Paid-up Capital 
| Reserve Fund 


($5—=£1 STERLING.) 
NOTICE is hereby given that the RATES OF 


‘INTEREST allowed for money on Deposit are 


as follows: 
5% per annum at call. 
54% at 7 and 14 days notice. 


Approved Bank & Mercantile Bills disco 
asenar received on de it at rates poutine. 
from time to time; and fo ifixed periods upon 


special! s. Loan gran 
proved negotiable securitie oe on o> 
PHILIP HAROLD WADE Manager 





BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


with which has been amalgamated the Lenden 
Provincial & South Western Bank, Ltd 
HEAD OFFICE: 
54, Lombard St., London, E. C., Eng. 
and over 1,400 branches in England and Wailer 


Agents in all banking towns throughows 
the world. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
ISSUED CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 
DEPOSITS 


£20,006,006 
£14,210,36 - 
£7,000,008 
£296,059,182 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED 





Addrese: The Foreign Manager, 
168, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E. C., Engleae 





Banca Italiana Di Sconto 


with which are incorporated the 
Societa Bancaria Italiana 
and the 
Societa Italiana di Credito Provincials 
Capital Fully Paid Up Lir 
oh Fund 41,000,000 
osit pan — Accounts 
— 31, ** 2,696,000,060 
Central Raceuua and Head Office: 
ROME 


Special Letters of Credit Branch r ng 

(formerly Sebasti & Reali tities oo ms 

Foreign Branches: FR 
Peletier angle Bould. des. 
Paulo and Santos: NEW YORK; ae Discount 
& Trust Co., 399 Broadway. 

Offices at Genoa, Milan, Naples, Palerme. 
Turin, Trieste, Venice, rence, Belegna, 
Catania, Leghorn, and over 100 Branches in the 
Kingdom. 

London Clearing Agents: Barclay'’s Bank, Lé#é.. 
168 Fenchurch Street, E. C. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING 
TRANSACTED. 


The Mercantile Bank of India Ltd. 


Head Office 
15 Gracechurch Street, London 

Capital Authorized and Subscrited 
Capital Paid Up 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits. _-.- 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Straite Bettie 
ments, Federated Malay States, China, and Mauritiw. 
New York Agency, R. A. Edlundh, 64 Wall Street 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA Limited 


Bankers to the Government in British East 
Africa and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, Aonden. E. C. 
Branches in India, Burma, ee, 5 ange 
Colony and at Aden and 


Subscribed Capital ma ~ eee eee 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every description of banking 
and exchange business. 


- CLERMONT & CO. 
BANKERS 


GUATEMALA, 


Central America 
O@ble Address: ‘‘Clerment”’ 


English Scottish and Australian Bank, Ltd. 


Address: 5 Gracechurch a = § ae 
Hea fice: London, E. C. 8. 
Authorized “Capi tal £3, 000, 2-8 Q 


O78 875 0 
a 539.437 10 
her Liability of Proprietors. 539,437 10 a 
Remittances made by Telegraphic ‘Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded fer Collection. 
Benksng | and cted with A business. ef every 


scription t ustral 
. JANION, Manager. 


Hong Kong & Shanghai 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Paid up Capital (Hongkong Currency) -..._.H$15,000,000 
Reserve Fund in Silver (Honkgong Curr.) — 000,000 
Reserve Fund in Gold Sterling £1 500,000 
Reserve Liabilities of Proprietors $15,000,000 

GRANT DRAFTS, ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT, 
NEGOTIATE OR COLLECT BILLS PAYABLE IN 
CHINA, JAPAN, PHILIPPINES, STRAITS SET- 


TLEMENTS, INDIA. y 
J. A. JEFFREY, Agent, 36 Wall S8t., New York 


,000, 


BUSINESS 
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SPERLING & CO. 


Basildon House, Moorgate St. 
London, E. C. 





FISCAL AGENTS FOR 


Public Utility 


and 
Hydro-Electric Companies 





NEW YORK AGENTS 


SPERLING & CO., INC., 
120 BROADWAY. 





BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 
Head Office MILAN 


Reserve Funds 
AGENCY IN NEW YORK, 
165 BROADWAY 


Loaden Office, 1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 
Manager: E. Console. 


West End Agency and London Office of the 
italian State Railways, 12 Waterloo Place 
Regent St., S. W. 


Correspondents to the Italian Treasury. 


54 Branches in Italy, at all the 
principal points in the Kingdom 


“Representatives in New York and Agents 
in Italy” of the Banque Francaise et Italienne 
sour l’Amerique du Sud. 


Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro, San Paulo, 
Santos, &c. Societa Commerciale 
d’Oriente, Tripoli. 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE, LONDON, E. C. 
Authorized Capital $50,000 000 
Subscribed Capital $31,250.00 
Paid-up Capital & Reserve Fund. $18,812,600 
Total Resources $306,125,415 


Over 350 Branches and Agencies throughout 
South Africa. 


W. H. MACINTYRE, Agent 
68 Wall St., New York 


Also veppenenting The Bank of New South 
Wales with branches throughout Australasia. 





The NATIONAL BANK 
of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Over 600 Branches in Africa 





Reserves Exceed - - $450,000,000 00 





Offers to American banks and bankers its superior 
facilities for the extension of trade and com- 
merce between this country and Africa. 





New York Agency - - 10 Wall St. 
R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent. 





CREDIT SUISSE 


Established 1856 
Capital paid up_-_frs. 100,000,000 


Reserve Funds__frs. 30,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE 
Zurich, Switzerland 





Branches at Basle, Berne, Frauenfeld, 
Geneva, Glaris, Kreuzlingen, Lugano, 
Lucerne, Neuchatel, St. Gall. 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Foreign Exchange 
Nosumentary Business, Letters of Credit 


Foreign 


Foreign 





Banque Nationale de Credit 


frs. 500,000,000 
frs. 100,000,000 
frs.2,600,000,000 


Head Office: 
PARIS 


290 Branches in France 
4 Branches in the Rhenish Provinces 





GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 





UNION 


De Banques Suisses 


ZURICH 


St. Gall, Winterthur, Basle, Geneva, 
Lausanne, &G, 


Every Description of Banking Business 


Foreign Exchange, Documentary Credits. 


CAPITAL PAID UP_-._Frs.70,000,000 
RESERVES 





Arnold Gilissen & Co 


80-81 Damrak 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address : Achilles-Amsterdam 
ROTTERDAM THE HAGUE 
Established 1871 
BANKERS AND STOCKRBOKERS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





lonian Bank, Limited 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Offers every banking facility for transaction 
with Greece, where it has been established for 
80 years, and has Branches throughout the 


Country. 
Also at Alexandria, Cairo, &c., in Egypt 
Head Office: Basildon House, 
Moorgate Street, 
LO NDON, E. C. 2. 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LID 


Authorized Capital 
eapital ‘Paid Co) : 
apita a 
Surplus and Undivided yi hile gee 1,295, ‘669 
Branches throughout E t, Morocco, 
West Africa and the 4 oo Islands. 
Head Office, 17 & 18 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 
Manchester Office, 106-108 Portland Street 





Liverpool Office, 25 Water Street 
R. R. APPLEBY, Agent, 100 Beaver St., New York 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Paid-up Capital £2,000,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits £1,082,276 
Deposits £36,648,823 


Head Office - St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Oashier and General Manager: A. K. Wright. 


London Office 3 Bishopsgate, E. C.2 
Manager: Wm. Wallace. 


Glasgow Office - Exchange Square 
Agent: Thomas Lillie. 


172 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description o British, Colonial and 
Fureign Banking Business Transacted. 








Correspondence Invited. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office—Cairo. 


Established under Egyptian Law 
June, 1898, with the exclusive right to 
issue Notes payable at sight to bearer. 


Capital, fully paid____£3,000,000 
Reserve Fund £1,663,270 


LONDON AGENCY 
6 AND 7 KING WILLIAM ST., 
LONDON, E. C., 4, ENGLAND. 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


Limited 





($5=—<1.) 

BSCRIBED CAPITAL 
ID-UP CAPITAL . 
ERVE FUND «= -s 


$199,671,6 
= $39,034,3 
ad $36,195,206 


Head Office: 
15, Bishopsgate, London, England, 


with numerous Offices in England 
and Wales 


ROTTERDAMSCHE 
BANKVEREENIGING 


Rotterdam Amsterdam 
The Hague 


CAPITAL AND 
RESERVE FUND... .F.105,000,008 


COLLECTIONS 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
STOCKS AND SHARES 








THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Ltd 


Established 1810 
Head Office—EDINBURGH 
Cees Geen) pnanondsoonsosesenueed 
Paid up— 
250,000 “A 
500,000 “B 


£5,500 ,006 


" shares of £20 each £5 paid..£1,250,6006 
* shares of £1 each fully paid..£ 500,666 


$1,750,006 
Reserve... .£1,000,000 Deposits... . £36,071.532 
ALEX. ROBB, Gen. Mer. MAGNUS IRVINE, Ses. 
London Office—62 Lombard Street, E. 0, 
Glasgow Office—113 Buchanan Street. 
Drafte, Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued 
and every description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking and Exchange business tra 
New York Agents—American Exchange Nat. Bank 











Lincoln Menny Oppenheimer 


BANKERS 
FRANKFORT-o-M., GERMANY 
Cable Address “Openhym” 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





KONIG BROTHERS & 60. 


160 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


Commercial and Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


on 


KONIG BROTHERS, LONDON 


and 


NEDERLANDSCHE HANDEL-MAATSCHAPP} 
ROTTERDAM 
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Greenebaum Sons || — i 
A. G. Edwards & Sons | Bank andTrustCompany || Tilden &. Tilden 


INCORPORATED 
Southeast Corner La Salle and Madison Sts. investment Bonds 
Members 


New York Stock Exchange GENERAL BANKING 208 So. La Salle Street 
St. Louis Stock Exchange Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 CHICAGO 


. 6% CHICAGO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
410 Olive St., ST. LOUIS Suitable for Estates, Trustees and Individuals 
Write for Bond Circular C 25. 


Oldest Banking House in Chicago. A State Bank SCOTT & STITT 


MUNICIPAL . INVESTMENT BONDS 
CORPORATION BONDS A, O. Slau ohter & Co. 111 W. Monroe St, 
INDUSTRIAL 


CHICAGO 





























M emsbers 
PREFERRED STOCKS fa ass teak Gea” 
Chicago Board of 


110 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. JAMES D. 
Lorenzo E. Anderson & Company [AC EY |IMBER G 


316 N. 8th St., St. Louis 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds Powell, Garard & Co. TIMBER BONDS 
‘(New York Stock Exchange based always upon 
aeomvers| Seats Board of Trade INVESTMENT SECURITIES expert verification 
St. Louis Cotton Exchange 39 South La Salle Street of underlying assete 
\S8t. Louis Stock Exchange Chicago 


Herndon Smith Charles W. Moore New York Philadelphia 
William H. Burg 


SMITH, MOORE & CO. Pome _ BONDS Seminaniiniehe 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI S H A p K E R&C 0 M P A N Y Miami Conservancy District Ohio 
ST. LOU is SERVICE SHAPKER, WALLER & CO. 


134 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 5727 Bonds 
Due 1937-1941-1944 
MARK C. STEINBERG & CO. CHICAGO " 


Interest June and Dec. 1—New York 
Population District 300,000 

Members New York Stock Exchange i i 

Members St. Louis Stock Exchange Price Yield 5.30 


300 N. Broadway ST. LOUIS TAYLOR, EWART & CO. | The Provident Savings 


INVESTMENT BANKERS Bank & Trust Co. 
Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 105 South La Salle Street Bond Department 


STIX & CO. —- CINCINNATI, 0. 


Municipal, Railroad and Public i eS 
i . ili 
Investment Securities —— ae CHANNER & SAWYER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
569 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 


ion Trust Bidg. 
me-,©©;, John Burnham & C — : 
__ SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Onn DUrnDaM 0. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ohio Securities—Municipal Bonds 
High Grade Investment Se- New York Stocks and Bonds 
Matheny Dixon Cole & Co curities, Convertible Note 
? ? ’ Issues, Bonds, Bank Shares, — 
Ridgely-Farmers Bank Bidg., Unlisted Securities. . 


DEALERS IN 
41 South La Salle St. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. ‘CHI CA GO INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
WE WILL BUY 


Springfield (Illinois) Pleasure Drive- —— 11 RWIN, BALLMANN &CO. 
way & Park District 4s F, WM. KRAFT, Lawyer 328-330-832 Walnut St. 


Specializing in Examination & Preparation of CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BUFFALO ne County, Municipal and Corporation 























St. Louis| 332 SO. MICHIGAN AV.. CHICAGO 


















































i i 








Bonds, Warrant ds iti d 
eae Eckardt & ieee Pecthedines Autherthinn Seiko. EDGAR FRIEDLA N.D ER 


Rooms Felder 520, 111 W. Monroe St., ° ° ee - . 
INVESTMENTS s Trust Building Cincinnati Securities 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS CINCINNATI 


O Hil © 
420 Ellicott Square 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TOLEDO — 


JOHN T. STEELE FEDDE & PASLEY|tuckER,ROBISON&CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Certified Public Accountants Devid ae sagt 7 nae 
; ; i y as tle + Genes 55 Liberty St., New York Monicial, Ralread and Corporation Bonds 
SPECIALISTS IN Toledo and Ohio Securities 
Buffale and Western New York Securities GEORGE W. MYER JR Gardner Building, TOLEDO, OHIO 
a 9 s _ 
| 


IRVING T. LESSER <M NASSAU cr mene untant — | Graves, Blanchet & Thornburgh 


Audits, Investigations, 
STOCKS AND BONDS ede mg oe SUNITA SONGS 


Income Tax Returns. 
Telephone Rector 5441 




















GARDNER BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





476 Ellicott Square BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Bankers/and Brokers @utside Hew Pork 
' MICHIGAN Snag, gone MICHIGAN 
GORDON & COMPANY| Woods, Swan & Edwards Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


a PITTSBURGH 

















Members Pitisburgh Stock Exchange 
Unien Bank Building, 





~~ 


Members of Detroit Stoek Exchange 


—) 


Inquiries Solicited in All Markets 
PITTSBURGH:PA. 
Phene Court 3264-5 


Charles A. Parcells & Go 
. Stock 
Carried on Conservative Margins res INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
310 Congress Bldg., DETROIT, MICH, 
LYON, SINGER & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Commonwealth Bidg., 








PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 
A. J. Hood & Company 
PITTSBURGH 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
(Established 20 Years) e 
MICHIGAN SECURITIES Richard Brand Company 
Securities of Pittsburgh District BOUGHT—SOLD—QUOTED 
Pennsylvania Municipal Bonds 


Specializing Detroit Securities 








Specialize in Michigan Stocks and Bonds 
PENOBSCOT BUILDING 
Geo. W. Eberhardt & Co. 
OLIVER BUILDING, 


DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain 


1721-3 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
: GORDON, FORTIER & CO 
and Provisions 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Board of Trade 


We invite your inquiries 








Investment Securities 


WHITTLESEY, McLEAN & CQ 
Suite 1613, Dime Bank Building 
Telephone Cadillac 5050 
DETROIT 
A. E. MASTEN & CO 


Established 1891 


[New York Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 
Members: 


Active Members of Detroit Stock Exehange 
h 
ree Stock Exchange 


2054-56-58 Penobscot Bidg., 
W. A. HAMLIN & CO. 
icago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Tra " 
‘New 


ork Cotton Exchange 
323 Fourth Ave., 





Municipal Bonds Corporation Bonde 
Preferred Stocks 
MICHIGAN 








DETROIT 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Office: 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Motor Stocks, Public Utilities & Oils 


FENTON, CORRIGAN & BOYLE 


Investment Bankers 
. Chicago 
PROVIDENCE 


i i 


1010 Penobscot Blidg., DETROIT, MICH, 





W. Carson Dick & Company 
INVESTMENT BONDS BODELL & CO 


_ |IKEANE, HIGBIE & CO. 
10 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
PROVIDENCE 67 GRISWOLD ST. 
New York 

__KANSAS CITY 


DETROIT 
Boston 
STREET & COMPANY 


Detroit Grand Rapids 




















= KAY & CO. Inc., 
CLAUDE MEEKER | 

Municipal & Corporate Bonds 

Local Securities 


Investment Securities 
Kansas City 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Specialist in Cities Service Issues 

8 East Broad St.. COLUMBUS, O. 
_———_— 71 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Penobscot Bldg. 
Missouri 














~S el ed” 


Fletcher American Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 








____ NEWARK, N. J. 


| GEORGE M. WEST & COMPANY 

4 ee Established 1893 
CONSERVATIVE 
Capital - $1,500,000 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


UNION TRUST BLDG DETROIT, MICH 
Members Detrott Stock Exchange 


List upon request 


F. M. CHADBOURNE & CO. 
Indianapolis or Inaiana Security. 


-—-—-—— oS 


Write as for, bids or oe elections on any 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE BUILDING 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Statistical Information Furnished 

















DANSARD-HULL-BUMPUS COMPANY 
TEXAS” INVESTMENT BANKERS 
BREED, ELLIOTT & HARRISON J. E. JARRATT & COMPANY 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Listed and Unlisted Stocks 
Investment Bankers 161 Congress St. 
Municipal Bonds 


Chicago Milwaukee 
Investment Securities 


Municipal Bonds 


, Ww. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Indiana Corporation Securities 


Detroit 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 











DUNN & CARR 
NEWTON TODD 


Local Securities and 


Joel Stockard & Co., Inc., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
— Municipal, Government & 
Investment Securities Corporation Bonds 
Indiana Corporation Bonds and Stocks Union Nat. Bank Bldg. 
415 Lemeke Bidg INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON, 





LOUISVILLE 
OPA POPLAR IAP A nt A ALAA A AA A 


PPP 


Members Detroit Stock'Exchange 
Penobscot Bldg. - DETROIT ~- Cherry 2600 
sia _NORFOLK, VA 


“MOTTU & co. 


HARRIS, SMALL & LAWSON 
Established 1892 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





JOHNSTON & COMPANY 





NORFOLK, VA. 
Paul Jenes Bldg. 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
NEW YORK 
60 Broadway 
LOUISVILLE, KY. INVESTMENTS 





44 CONGRESS ST., W 
DETROIT 
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PACIFIC COAST 


a ae Fa ore 





Howard Throckmorton 
CALIFORNIA SECURITIES 


Government 
Bonds‘ Municipal 
Corporation 


San Francisco 
Alaska Commercial Building 





Quotations and Information Furnished on 
Pacific Coast Securities 
Established 1853 


SUTRO & CO. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS 
San Francisco 


Members 
410 Montgomery St. 


San Francisco Stock 
and Bond Exchange 


F.M. BROWN & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
Municipal and Corporation 
BONDS 


818-315 First National Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








California Securities 


Aronson and Company 
Los Angeles, 


California 








CLEVELAND 


cette tian dt tla ti tn tia i ti tin te i 





The Gundling-Jones Company 
STOCKS-BONDS-NOTES 


BANGOR BUILDING, CLEVELAND 





OTIS & COMPANY | 


Investment Bankers 


Members of New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Detroit and Columbus Stock Exchanges, 
New York Cotton Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


CLEVELAND 


Detroit Cincinnati 
Toledo Akron 


Denver Colorado Springs 


Bonds Acceptances 


SHORT TERM NOTES 
RITTER COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Unincorporated 


Boston 
Columbus 
Youngstown 





Stocks 


CLEVELAND 
690 Euclid Ave. 


BUFFALO 
Niagara Life Bldg. 





THE 


ALIPFEL - WASHBURN - BERKLEY CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


8nd Floor National City Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Dayton Warren 


Bucyrus 





Listed - Unlisted - Inactive 
Stocks & Bonds 





ALBERT FOYER 


Leader News Bidg. CLEVELAND, O. 





Hunter Glover & Company 


Investment Bonds and Stocks 


Short Term Notes 
CLEVELAND 


PACIFIC COAST 


PPB BBP BBP PP OL LL” 


PODBPPEBPBPBPLPB BPP DPD LL OLS 


Pacific Coast Securities 


BONDS 


of MUNICIPALITIES AND 
CORPORATIONS 


having substantial assets 
and earning power. 


ee ee eae 


WILLIAM R. STAATS CO. 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 








PASADENA 





Blankenhorn-Hunter-Dalin 
Company 


MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 
AND DISTRICT 


BONDS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN DIEGO 


LOS ANGELES 
PASADENA 


Bankers and Brokers Outside Mew Pork 
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DENVER 





Boettcher, Porter 
& Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


DENVER COLORADO 





WESTERN SECURITIES 
Sugar Stocks a Specialty 


GREGG, WHITEHEAD & CO. 


Investment Bankers 


DENVER 








PORTLAND, ORE. 





_—_—- | 


MORRIS BROTHERS, Inc. 


THE PREMIER MUNICIPAL BOND‘HOUSE 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


Established over a Quarter Century 


Morris Building PORTLAND, OREGON 
No. 8, Central Building - SEATTLE, WASH. 





We specialize in California 
Municipal & Corporation 
BONDS 


DRAKE, RILEY & THOMAS 


Van Nuys Buliding 
LOS ANGELES 





Private Wires Coast to Coast 
Correspondents Logan and Bryan 


A. H. Woollacott & Co. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton 


228-262 I. W. Hellman Building 
LOS ANGELES 


— 


TORRANCE, MARSHALL & CO. 


California Securities 





LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





A. E. LEWIS & CO. 


Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad and 
Corporation 


BONDS of the PACIFIC COAST 
Security Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. H. MOULTON & COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALS 
Title Insurance Building, LOS ANGELES 


American Nat’l Bank Bidg., San Francisco 





HALL & COMPANY 
INVESTMENT BONDS 
Local and Pacific Coast Securities 


LEWIS BUILDING PORTLAND, GREGO® 








RiMNEAPOLIS 


SvVeoryrr? Ce 
Steve rt iom 


— 


So. 


MUNICIPAL RALLROAD | 
CORPORATION BONDS 


COMMERCIAL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PAPERY 
S'T.PAUL 








AUGUSTA 


JOHN W. DICKEY 


Augusta, Ga. 





Southern Securities 


Established 1886. 





WM. E. BUSH & CO. 


Augusta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN SECURITIES 
COTTON MILL STOCKS 








MAX I. KOSHLAND 


Pacific Coast Securities 


Member 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 


Mills Buildin 
SAN FRANCISCO 





CHAPMAN DE WOLFE CO. 


351-353 Montgomery Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Stocks and Bonds 


| Information and Quotations on all Pacific 
Coast Securities 


Members San Francisco Stock & Bond Exchange 











SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





~~“ 


A. M. LAW & CO., Inc. 


DEALERS IN 
Stocks and Bonds 
Southern Textiles a Specialty 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








BONTGOMERY 





B. W. Strassburger 
SOUTHERN INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Mentgomery, Ale 
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ALABAMA 


MARX & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
BIRMINGHAM, 





ALA. 


Southern Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 





a ee 





CHATTANOOGA 
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LEWIS BURKE & CO. 


LOCAL AND SOUTHERN 
SECURITIES 


James Building CHATTANOOGA 








W. M. DAVIS & COMPANY 
Southern Municipal Bonds 


Guaranteed Stocks 
MACON ° . ° GEORGIA 














New England 


Industrial Securities 
Yielding 644% to 8% 


J. MURRAY WALKER 


36 Devonshire Street Boston 


at § CG 


ICIPAL RAILROAD? 
CORPORATION BONDS 


20 Broad STREET = NEW Yorn’, 
PRONE RECTOR O14G—CABLE ADBRESS “ORIENTMERT™ 
List Cc gives current efferings. ; 
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BONDS STOCKS 
SHORT-TERM NOTES 


PARSLY BROS. & CO. 
BANKERS 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHAMGSE 





THAYER, BAKER & CO. 
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INVESTMENTS 





Commercial Trust Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA 














Established 1865. 


WIOREN & Cm. 


BANKERS 
410 Chestnut St. 


Government, 


Philadelphia 


Municipal, Railroad and 
Public Utility Securities 


dembers New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges. 





_ Bankers and Brokers Outsive New Pork 





PHILADELPHIA 


GRAHAM. PARSONS & Co, 


435 CHESTNUT ST. 30 PINE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Deal in and Purchase 
Issues of 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
BONDS, NOTES AND PREFERRED STOCE® 
of 
RAILROADS, UTILITIES AND 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 
of 
ESTABLISHED VALUE 


Oable Address “‘“Grace,” Philadelphia 





BOLES& WESTWOOD 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Land Title Building, - - ##PHILADELPHIA 
Telephone Locust 4721 





MILWAUKEE 


~ OL lll lla ll lll lal all La 


EDGAR, RICKER & CO. 


East Water and Mason Streets 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Specializing 


WISCONSIN CORPORATION ISSUES 











To Keep Posted 
On Canadian 
Investment 
Conditions 


you cannot do bet- 
ter than read I[n- 
vestment Items 
each month. United 
States Investors tell 
us that it is about 
the liveliest com- 
ment on financial 
and business condi- 
tions that comes 
their way. 


If you look kindly upon 
Canada as a field for in- 
vestment, write and we 
will add your name to 
our mailing list. 


Address: 
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ACENCY OF 


Royal Securilies 


CORPORATION 
(CANADA) 
LIMITED 
165 Broadway New York 
Tel. Cortlandt 3234-5-6 
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Financing of Milwaukee 
and Wisconsin Industries. 
Investment Securities 


Bought and Sold. 


First Wisconsin Company 


Investment Securities 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 














Second Ward Securities Co. 


Second Ward Savings Bank Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Specialists in 
Wisconsin Municipals 
and 


High Grade Investments 





E.W.Zlarks Qo, 


BANKERS 
321 Chestnut St., Philadelphie 
Established 1837 


Members New York and Philadelphie 
Stock Exchanges 





2A C own slo. 
fembers Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Telephone Canal 4845 





Tax Exempt 


PENNSYLVANIA & NEW JERSEY 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Lists Mailed Upon Request 


M.M. FREEMAN & CO. 


421 Chestnut Street Philadelphée 
Telephone, Lombard 710 














Frederick Peirce 


& Co. ‘ua 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


BONDS 
FOR 
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Morris F Box «Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Mirwauxee.Wis, 


Underwriters and Specialists in 
Wisconsin Issues 


Write our Trading Department. 
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BOYLE, BROCKWAY & GRAHAM, INC. 


MATTERS FINANCIAL 


Union Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


1873 


& 


1920 


(Vou. 111. 











Atlas Portland Cement 
Borden Co. 

Guaranty Trust 
Ingersoll-Rand 
Kensico Cemetery 
Kirby Lumber 
Mercantile Stores 


Atlas Portland Cement 6s, 1925 
Burlington C. R. & N. 5s, 1934 
Cleve. Akron & Columbus 5s, ’27 
‘Havana Tobacco 5s, 1922 

Merchants’ Refrigerating 6s, ’37 
N. Y. Pa. & Ohio P. L. 41s, 1935 
Pacific RR. of Mo. R. E. 5s, 1938 





Ward Baking 
Woodlawn Cemetery 





TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


' 25 Broad Street New York 








United Lead Deb. 5s, 1943 
Ward Baking 6s, 1937 














Chatham & Phenix Nat. Bank 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Central Sugar Corporation 
Everett Heany & Company 
Nassau Elec. RR. 5%, 1944 
Columbus & 9th Av. RR. 5% os ’93 
Lex. Ave. & Pav. F’y Co. 5%, 1993 
N. Y. & Hoboken Ferry 5%, 1946 


THEODORE L. BRONSON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
10 Wall St., N. Y. Tel. Rector 7580 





Adams Express 4s, 1947 
American Tobacco 6s, 1944 


Buffalo St. Ry. Cons. 5s, 1931 
Erie RR. 6s, 1922 

Great Falls Power 5s, 1940 
Havana Tobacco 5s, 1922 
Seaboard Air Line 7s, 1923 
Trinity Building 514s, 1959 


JOSEPH EGBERT 


10 Wall St., NEW YORK 


Telephone Rector 9261 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
INDIAN REFINING CO. 








Westheimer & Company 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
Chieago Board of Trade 
Baltimore Stock Exchange 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Canadian Northern Ry. all issues 
Grand Trunk Ry. Co. all issues 
St. L. Southwest Ry. Co. all issues 
Twin City Rapid Transit 5s, 1928 
Rochester Ry. & Lt. 5s, 1954 

Bell Tel. of Canada 5s, 1925 

Prov. of Ontario 6s, 1927 

Canadian Govt. & Prov. all issues 
Cuban Govt. Bonds all! issues. 


MILLER & COMPANY 


Members N. Y. and Phila. Stock Exchanges 
130 Broadway. "Phone 7500 Rector, N. Y¥ 
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Duquesne Ltg. 6s, 1949 

Empire Refining Co. 6s, 1927 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6s, 1924-1926 
Mississippi Val. Gas & EJ] 5s, 1922 
Lehigh Power Sec. 6s, 1927 


BAUER, STARR & CO. 
116 BROADWAY LAND TITLE BLDG., 
Me We CEE te PHILADELPHIA 

Rector 7416 Private wire conpection 











ALL FOREIGN 
Cc Hicks 
BONDS 

CURRENCIES 


v 
R.A.SOICH&CO. 


10 Wall St, N.Y. Tel. Rector 5285-92-40 58-4730 
































Caracas Sugar 

Central Aguirre Sugar 
Fajardo Sugar 

Holly Sugar 

National Sugar 


American Chicle 
American Cigar 
American Tobacco Scrip 
Borden Company 

R. J. Reynolds Tob. 


52 William St., New York 


_——— 








Stone, Prosser & Doty 


American Cyanamid Com. & Pfd. 
Empire Steel & Iron Pfd. 
Eastman Kodak Com. & Pfd. 
Ingersoll-Rand Com. Pfd. 


Singer Manufacturing 


Chatham & Phenix Nat. Bank 
Equitable Trust 

Great American Insurance 
Home Insurance 

Lawyers Title & Trust 


& 


"Phone Hanover 7733 


























Gerdell Brothers 


Public Utility Securities 
111 Broadway, Nem York 





Bronx Gas & Electric Co. 
ist 5%, due 1960 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 
st 7%, due 1930 
Columbus & Ninth Ave. Ry. Co. 
ist 5%, due 1993 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
t 5%, due 1932 
Kings Co. Elec. Lt. & Co. 
Pur. Mon. 6%, due at 
Lex. Ave. & Pavonia Ferry Co. 
5%, due 1993 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
ist 5%, due 1936 
Nassau Electric RR. Co. 
4%, due 1951 
Nassau Electric RR. Co. 
ist 5%, due 1944 
New Amsterdam Gas Co. 
ist 5%, due 1948 
New York & East River Gas Co. 
lst 5%, due 1944 
New York & East River Gas Co. 
Con. 5%, due 1945 
New York & Richmond Gas Co. 
ist 5%, due 1921 
N. Y. & Westchester Ltg. Co. 
Gen. 4%, due 2004 
N. Y. & Westchester Ltg. Co. 
Ref. 5°%, due 1954 








| Private Phone to Philadelphia & Beston 











GLOVER & MACGREGOR 


$45 Fourth Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Amer. Wat. Wks. & Elec. 5s, 1934 
West Penn Traction 5s, 1960 
St. Paul Union Depot 7s, 1923 
West Penn Power deb. 6s, 1924 


-- 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
EASTMAN KODAK COMMON 


3981 
Telephone; 3992; Rector 

3993 

3904 


ALFREDF.INGOLD&CO. 


74 Broadway, N. Y. 











WE WISH TO BUY HIGH- 
GRADE PENNSYLVANIA 
TAX-FREE SECURITIES. 


Boenning, Garrison & Ce. 
Members Pr ladelphia Stock Exchange 
Stock Exehange Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


‘ Direct Private Telephone te Berdell Bros., N. Y. 
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Adams Express 4s, 1947 
Amer. Light & Trac. 6s, 1925 


Amer. Water Works & El. 5s, 734) 


Central Power & Lt. 6s, 1946 
Detroit Edison 7s, 1929-30 
Fisher Body Corp. 6s, 1925 
Island Ref. Co. 7s, 1929 
Jones & Laughlin 5s, 1939 
Magnolia Pet. 6s, 1937 

Mich. State Tel. 5s, 1924 
Ohio Cities Gas 7s, 1922-25 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 7s 


Morton Lachenbruch. & Co. 


42 Broad Street. New YorRw 
@HICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 





Instantaneous communication between 
eur offices is made possible through 
thetr intercon nection b, private wires. 





Foreign Securities 
Foreign Currency 
Foreign Cheques 


Bought and Sold 


DUNHAM & CO. 


Investment Securities 
48 Exehange Place "Phone 8300 Hanover 





“Opportunities in 
Liberty Bonds” 
Cirewlar on request. 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


120 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
Telephone: 7350 
Aembers of. New York Stock Exchange 
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Canadian, Cuban 
Mexican Securities 


British-American Tob. Co. 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd. 
Cedar Rapids 5s 
Mississippi River Power 5s 
Penn Water 5s 
Philadelphia Co. 5s, 1922 
Shawinigan 5s 
Shawinigan 514s 











Kuczynski & Co. 


120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 6834 


CORRESPONDENTS 
All Important Foreign Capitals 


PRIVATE WIRES 
Montreal Toronto 
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Aurora Elgin & Chic. 5s, 1941 & ’46 
British War Loans 

Chinese Government 6s, 1921 
Cons. Cities Lt., P. & Trac. 5s, 62 
Chic. & East. Ill. 4s, 1955 
Evansville & Ohio Val. 5s, 1949 
Italian War Loans 

Montreal Tramway 5s, 1941 
Western Dry Dock 6s, 1923 
Woodward Iron 5s, 1952 


Telephone 6070 Rector 








Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Private wires to Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Youngstown, Grand Rapids and Lansing. 


Burroughs’Add.‘ Mach. Stock 
Eastman Kodak 

Firestone Tire Com. & Pfd. 
Great Lakes Transit 
Goodyear T. & R. Com. & Pfd. 
Lincoln Motors, Class “‘A”’ 
Paige Detroit Com. & Pfd. 
Packard Motor Com. & Pfd. 
Tri-City Ry. & Light 

Willys Corporation 8% Pfd. 


Traders Telephone 7688 Rector 
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Central Aguirre Sugar 

Empire Steel & Iron 

General Electric Rights 

Home Insurance Stk. & Rts. 
Chi. & East. Ill. Ist 5s, 1937 
Goodyear T. & Rub. Com. & Pfd. 
New Jersey Zinc 

Kirby Lumber Com. & Pfd. 
General Baking Com & Pfd. 


Specialists in all 
Dividend Scrips and Rights 


C. C. Kerr & Co. 


2 Rector St., N. Y. Phone 6780 Rector 














Mark A. Noble Theodore C. Corwin 


NOBLE & CORWIN 


25 Broad St. New York 


Bankers Trust 

Chase National Bank 
Citizen National Bank 
Equitable Trust 

National Surety 
Niles-Bement Common 
Eastman Kodak Common 


New Jersey Zinc 
Telephone 1111 Broad 


‘Railroad Bond Dept 


N. Y. Penna. & Ohio 4s, 1935 
Cinn. Wabash & Mich. 4s, 1991 
Manitoba & S. W. Colon. 5s, 1934 
B. & O., Toledo & Cinn. 4s, 1959 
Utah & Northern 5s, 1926 
Louisv. & Jeff. Bridge 4s, 1945 
Bangor & Aroostook Ist 5s, 1943 
Union Term. of Dallas 5s, 1942 
Verd. Val. Ind. & W. 5s, 1926 
E. Tenn. Va. & Ga. div.& cons.5s 
Houston Belt & Terminal 5s, ’37 
Galveston Terminal 6s, 1938 

Big Four, St. Louis div. 4s, 1990 
Seaboard Air Line 6s, 1945 


Industrial Bond Dept 


Consolidation Coal 5s, 1950 
Fairmont Coal 5s 

Wickwire Spencer Steel 7s, 1935 
Monon Coal 5s, 1936 

Cosden Co. 6s, 1932 

Raritan Refining 7s, 1929 
Greelock Co. 7s, 1925 

Caddo Central Oil Ref. 6s, 1930 
Amer. Dock & Trust Co., 1930 


Bank Stock Dept. 


Guaranty Trust 

Bankers Trust 

Metropolitan Trust 

National Liberty Insurance 
Importers & Traders Nat’l Bank 








Atlanta & Char. Air L. 4148, 1944 
Bush Terminal, Cons. 5s, 1955 
Chic. Milw. & Pug. Sd. 4s, 1949 
Chicago & West. Ind. 4s, 1952 
Colorado & Sou. Ref. 414s, 1935 
Kansas City Term. Ist 4s, 1960 
New York & Erie 4th Ext. 5s, ’30 
New York Central 4s, 1942 

New Orleans Term. 4s, 1953 
Wisc. Central Sup. & Dull. 4s, ’36 


R. W. PRESSPRICH 
40 Wall Street, & CoO. 


New York 
Pensacola & Atlantic Div. 6s, 1921 
River & Gulf Div. 4s, 1933 
Kings County El. Lt. & Pow. 6s, 1997 
Virginia Midland Ry. 5s, 1936 
Chicago & Northwestern 5s, 1929 
New Orleans Terminal 4s, 1953 
St. Louis Southwestern Ist 4s, 1989 


Prince & Whitely 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Tel. Broad 6323 


Private wires to Philadelphia, Bosten, 
Baltimore, Richmond, New Haven 





Telephone 
John 307 





Public Utility Dept. 


American Pow. & Lt. Pfd. 
Nebraska Power Pfd. 
Kansas Gas & Electric Pfd. 
United Utilities Pfd. 
Northern States Power Pfd. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Pfd. 
Duquesne Light Pfd. 
Northern Ohio Elec. Pfd. 
Consumers Power Pfd. 
Texas Power & Light Pfd. 
Utah Power & Light Pfd. 
Electric Utilities 
Illuminating & Pow. Secur. Pfd. 


Ind ustrial Stock Dept. 


Utica Shenango & Sus. Valley 
West Jersey & Seashore 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. Pfd. 
Pitts. Youngstown & Ash. 
Titusville Iron Pfd. & Com. 
Standard Steel Car 

Nash Motor, Common & Pfd. 
Jacob Dold Preferred 

Little Miami RR. 

Grand Rapids Indiana Ry. 
Allegheny & Western 


Standard Oil Dept. 


South Penn. 
Anglo-American 
S. O. of California 
Atlantic Refining 
S. O. of Indiana 


CARRUTHERS, PELL & CO. 


Bonds, Bank Stocks, Miscellaneous Securities, Standard Oil Stocks 


15 Broad Street, New York 


Phones 5161 to 5169 Hanover 


Philadelphia Phone, Locust 572: Balt. Phone. St. Pau! 9289 
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F, J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Bangor & Aroostook RR.—all issues 
Bush Terminal Company—all issues 
Chicago Terre Haute & So. E. 5s & inc. 
Cincinnati Indianapolis & West. 5s 
WE DEAL IN Duluth South Shore & Atlantic 5s 
Great Northern Ry. of Canada 4s, 1934 
Missouri & Illinois Bridge & Belt 4s 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain RR. 4s 
Rutland Canadian Railroad 4s, 1949 
Rutland Railroad - - - all issues 
St. Clair Madison St. Louis Belt 4s 
Weatherford Mineral Wells & N. W. 5s 
Wheeling & Lake Erie - - allissues 


tal all lata” 


AND ALL RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP SECURITIES 











WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 


5 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 


Investment 
Securities 








Chic. Burl. & Quincy Gen. 4s, 1958 
Atch. Top. & 8S. Fe. Gen. 4s, 1995 
Great Nor. Ist & refd. 444s, 1961 
Chic. St. L. & N. O. 5s, 1951 
Brunswick & West. Ist 4s, 1938 
Central Pac. Ist & refd. 4s, 1949 





Davies, [homas & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Ezchange 
5 Nassau St. New York 
Telephone Rector 5526 














Central Pacific 314s, 1929 
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Montreal & Province 4s 

Grand Trunk Western 4s 

Grt. Northern Ry., Canada 4s 
Canada Atlantic 4s 

New York Interurban Water 5s 
Acquackanonk Water Co. 5s 
Racine Water Co. 5s 

Wichita Water Co. 5s 

Emmett Irrigation District 6s 
Queens County Water Co. 5s 
Otero Irrigation District 6s 
Depew & Lake Erie Water 5s 
LeavenworthC.&Ft.L.W.4s,5s,6s 


H. C. SPILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
17 Water St., corner Devonshire St., BOSTON 
63 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 





Ashland Lt. Pr. & St. Ry. 5s, ’39 
Colorado Power 5s, 1953 
Canadian Car & Foundry 6s, ’39 
City of Montreal 5s, 1956 
Delaware Lack. & West. Coal 
Empire Steel & Iron Pref. 
Galveston Houston El. 5s, 1954 
Northern Electric 5s, 1939 
Puget Sound Tr. Lt. & Pr. 7s, ’21 
Springfield Ry. & Lt. 5s, 1926 


Taylor & White 


43 Exchange Pl., N.Y. Tel. Hanover 427-8-98 








Canadian Pacific 6s, 1924 

N. Y. Chic. & St. L. 4s, 1937 
Oregon & California 5s, 1927 
Reading, Jer. Cent. Coll. 4s, 1951 
Reading General 4s, 1997 

Elgin Joliet & East, Ist 5s, 1941 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947 

Cinn. Gas Trans. 5s, 1933 
Dominican Republic 5s, 1958 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6s, 1926 . 
Manila Elec. Ry. & Light 5s, 1953 | 


McKinley & Morris 


ONE WALL ST.,N. Y. Tel. Reetor 7931 to 793 


American Tobacco Scrip 
Tobacco Products Scrip 
United Cigar Stores Scrip 


Specialists in all Tobacco Securities 


BRISTOL & BAUER 














GARDNER & CO. 


20 BROAD STREET, N. Y. Tel. Rector 7430 


Long Island Ref. 4s 1949 
Missouri Kan. & Tex. 4s, 1990 
St. Lawr. & Adir. Ist 5s, 1996 
Denver & Rio Gran. 414s, 1936 
C.&N. W.S. F. 5s, 1929 


Third Avenue Ist 5s, 1937 
Westchester Lt. Ist 5s, 1950 
Illinois Central 4s, 1953 
Wab. Tol. & Chicago 4s, 1941 
Japanese Government 4s, 1931 


























We Will Buy 
Alabama Power Co. 5s, 1946 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. 7s, 1935 
Detroit Edison Co. 6s, 1940 
Duquesne Light Co. 6s, 1949 
Great Falls Power 5s, 1940 


We Will Sell 


Consumers Power Co. 5s, 1936 
Empire District Electric 5s, 1949 
Georgia Light, Power & Ry. 5s, 1941 
Great Western Power Co. 6s, 1925 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 5s, 1922 
Ontario Power 5s, 1943 Mississippi River Power 5s, 1952 
Salmon River Power Co. 5s, 1952 Northern States Power 5s, 1941 
Wisconsin Electric Power 7)4s, 1945 Pacific Gas & Electric 5s, 1942 


EARLE A. MILLER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTION WITH CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE RECTOR 8060-1-2-3 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


'| Georgia Lt., Pr. & Ry. 5s, 1941 


American Thread Pfd. 

Bush Terminal Cons. 5s, 1955 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Pr. 5s, 1953 
Cent. Ver. 4s, 1920, ctfs. of dep. 
Chic. & Western Indiana 4s, 1952 
Cinc. Hamilton & Dayton 5s 
Det. Gr. H. & M. Con. & Eq. 6s, ’20 


European Loans of American Rds. 


Mobile & Birmingham 4s, 1945 
Puget Sound Elec. 5s, 1932 
Shawinigan Wat. & Pr.5%s & 5s 
United Ry. & Investing 5s, 1926 


ABRAHAM & CO. 


27 William St., N. Y. Tel. Broad 3785 

















VILAS & HICKEY 


48 Wall Street New York 


BOND BROKERS 


ORDERS EXECUTED IN RAILROAD AND 
ACTIVE BOND ISSUES FOR 
DEALERS ON COMMISSION 


Telephone Hanover 8317 





Alabama Power 5s, 1946 

Cleveland Electric Ill. 5s & 7s 
Consumers Power 5s & 7s 
Northern States Power 5s & 6s, 1941 
Southern California 2d 6s, 1944 


Gilbert J. Postley 


ll Street NEW YO 
¥ Wal re Telephone Rector 9697 aa 





Amer. Lt. & Trac. 
Central Petroleum 
Pacific Gas & Electric 
Western Power 


MacQuold & Coady 


dembers New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall St., N. Y. Tel. Rector 9970. 
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Michoacan Power 6s 

Guanajuato Pow. & Elec. 6s & stocks 
Cent. Mex. Lt. & Pow. 68 & stocks 
Mexican Light & Power 5s 

Cape Breton Electric 5s 

Southern Public Utilities 5s 
Guanajuato Reduction & Mines 6s 
Indianapolis Water Co. 4%s & 5s 
Wichita (Kan.) Water 5s 

Empire Lumber 6s 

American Finance & Securities 
Portland Terminal 4s 

Toledo Fremont & Norwalk Ry. 5s 
Rochester & Syracuse RR. 5s 
Birmingham (Ala.) Water 5s 


HOTCHKIN & CO. 


Telephone 53 State St., 
Main 460 Boston 9, Mass. 


ne i i ee i i il 








We specialize in the 
purchase and sale of 


Telephone & Telegraph 


Securities 


and solicit your inquiries 


T. L. MacDonald 


52 B’way, N. Y. Tel, Broad 2357-8-9 














Pittsburgh & Allegheny Tel. Co. 
Ist 5s, 1949 


Porto Rico Telephone Co. 
ist 6s, 1944 


JOSEPH GILMAN 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


84 PINE STREET N. Y. CITY 
5691-4 John 








Specialist in 
American Water-Works & 
Electric Co. 


and all subsidiaries 





OTTO BILLO 


87 Wall St., N. Y. Phone Hanover 6297 














Liberty Registered Bonds 


NEWBORG & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
60 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Telephone 4390 Bowling Green 
PRIVATE YVIRE TO ST. LOUIS 





Current Bond AInguiries 





Atch. Trans. Short Line 4s, 1958 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry Gen 4895 
Chic. & Erie RR. Co. Ist 5s, 1982 
Cl., Akron & Col. Ry. Ist 5s, 1927 
Dallas & Waco Ry. Co. ist 5s, 1940 
Denv. & R. Gr. RR.Con 4s, 4%s, 1936 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge RR Ist 4s ’35 
Elgin Joliet & East. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, ’41 
Gr. Trunk West. Ry. Co. Ist 4s, 1950 
Ill. Cent.-Cairo Bridge Co. 4s, 1950 


Tel. Rector 3273-4 and 3294 


em 


Kansas Cy.& Pacific RR. Ist 4s, 1990 
Louis. & Nash.-St. Louis Div 3s, 1980 
New York, Penna. & Ohio 44s, 1935 
Norf. & Western Ry. Con. 48, 1996 
Rio Grande West Ry. Coll. Tr. 4s, ’49 
St. Louis & Cairo RR. Co. Ist 4s, 1931 
So. Pacific RR. Ist Ref. 4s, 1955 

West. N. Y. Penna. RR. 5s, 1937 
Winston-Salem So. Bound Ry. 4s, ’60 
Utah & North. Ry. Con. Ist 5s, 1926 


Wm. Carnegie Ewen 


2 Wall Street, New York 








Mexican Govt. 5% loan of 1899 
Mexican Govt. 4% loan of 1904 
Argentine Govt. 4% Sterl Loans 


BULL & ELDREDGE 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
20 BROAD ST., N. Y. Tel. Rector 8460 
Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Specialists in Short Term Securities 





STANDARD TANK CAR CO. 
Preferred 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





Rollins, Kalbfleisch & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Telephone Rector 2687-8-9 66 BROADWAY 





Cc. NSTABLE & FLEMING 


WM. CONSTABLE K. L. FLEMING We. 
66 Broadway N'Y TEL: Rector 7270 


Wisconsin Cent. Super. Dul. 4s, 1936 
Mobile & Ohio, St. L. 5s, 1927 

Utah & Northern Ist 4s, 1933 
Buffalo Roch. & Pitts. 5s, 1937 





WANTED 


SHORT TIME 
BONDS 


J. S. FARLEE & CO. 


66 BROADWAY 


isembers American Bankers’ Association 
idembers New York State Bankers’ Association 





'Evansville & Terre Haute 


Cons. 6s, 1921 
Genl. 5s, 1942 
Refg. 5s, 1941 
Sullivan Co. Coal 5s, 1930 
Mt. Vernon Branch 6s, 1923 


Chicago & East. Illinois 
Cons. 5s, 1937 
Cons. 6s, 1934 
Refs. 4s, 1955 
Receivers Ctfs. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Gen. S. F. 4\4s, 1936 
Extended Notes 
Dallas & Waco Ist 5s, 1940 
Mo. K. & East. Ist 5s, 1942 
Mo.K. & T. of T. Ist 5s, 1942 
St. Louis Div. Ist 4s, 2001 
Wich. F.& N.W. Ist Ref. 5s’40 
Wich. Falls & N.W. Ist 5s ’39 


Chic. Terre Haute &S. East. 
First & Ref. 5s, 1960 
Income 5s, 1960 
South. Ind. Ry. Ist 4s, 1951 
Capital Stock 


Denver & So. Lake 
Ist 5s, 1943 


Wm. C.ORTON & CO. 


Specialists Reorganization Securities 
25 Broad St., New York Tel. 7160-1-2 Broad 


Consolidation Coal Co. Securities 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power of Baltimore Securities 

Elk Horn Coal Corp. Securities 
Wash. Balt. & Annapolis Securities 


J. HARMANUS FISHER & SONS 


(Established Ved 
SOUTH ST. BALTIMORE, ao aun 
Members 


Baltimore Stock Excha 
WANTED 

Vermont Hydro-Electric 6s, 1929 

Dayton Power & Light 7s, 1923 

Central Power & Light 6s, 1946 

Southwestern Power & Light Pref. 

Nebraska Power Company Preferred 


H.L. NASON & CO. 























85 Devonshire St. BOSTON 9 





Northern States Power 6s, 1926 
Sierra & San Fran. Power 5s, 1949 
Laurentide Power 5s, 1946 

Rio Grande Junction 5s, 1939 
New Orleans Great North. 5s, 1955 
Louisiana & Arkansas lst 5s, 1927 
Cuba RR. Ist 5s, 1952 

Kan. City Memp. & Birm. 4s, 1934 
K. C. Mem. & Bir. Assented 5s, ’34 
Fonda Johnst. & Glov. 4%s, 1952 
Hudson & Man. Com. & Pfd. Stk. 
Hudson Co., Greeley Hudson Stk. 


WOLFF & STANLEY 


Telephone Rector 2920 
72 Trinity Place, N. Y. 


a 











Tex. & Pac.-Louisiana Div. 5s 
N. Y. Penna. & Ohio 414s 
Providence Securities 4s 
Adams Express 4s, 1947 

Rio de Janeiro Tram., Lt. & P. 5s 
East. Tenn. Va. & Ga. Cons. 5s 
St. Louis & Cairo Ist 4s 





Phone 5380-1-2-3 Broad 


Texas & Oklahoma 5s 
Seaboard Air Line 6s 

New Haven 4s, 1922 

Houston Belt & Term. 5s 
Cuban Government 44s 
Argentine Govt.5s, 1909(unlist. ) 
Mexican Govt. & RR. Bonds 


SAM’L GOLDSCHMIDT 


25 Broad Street 
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INACTIVE BONDS 
American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 


ACTIVE BONDS 


Alluminum Co. of Amer. 6s, 1922 
Amer. Telep. & Teleg. 6s, 1922-24 
Armour Co. 7s, 1922 

Beth. Steel Marine Eq. 7s, 1935 
C.C.C. & St. Louis Ref. 6s, 1929 
Diamond Match 74s, 1935 
Galena Signal Oil Conv. 7s, 1930 
N. Y.N.H. & Hart. Deb. 4s, 1922 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 7s, 1921-23 


We Offer to 


Banks, Brokers 


and Institutions 


a highly specialized service in 
all bonds traded in on the New 
York Curb market. 


Anaconda Copper 6s, 1929 
Consol. Textile Corp. 7s, 1923 
Duquesne Light 6s, 1949 
Kansas City Terminal 6s, 
Morris & Co. 7's, 1930 
Pan-Amer. Pet. & Trans. 7s, 1930 
Southwestern Tel. 7s, 1925 


Texas Co. 7s, 1923 


1923 


Analytical reports on any se- 
curity furnished on request 


Denmark 7s, 1945 
Norway 8s, 1940 
Swedish 6s, 1939 





HANSON & HANSON 


Investment Securities 


72 Trinity Place - New York 








Swift & Co. 7s, 1925 
Union Tank Car 7s, 1930 
Western Electric 7s, 1925 























Adirondack Pow. & Lt., Com. & Pfd. 
Arkansas Light & Power Preferred 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Central Massachusetts Power Pfd. 
Crowell & Thurlow Steamship 
Cumberland County Pow. & Lt., Pfd. 
Edison Electric Illum. of Brockton 
Electric Bond & Share, Preferred 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Manufacturing 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Lt. & Pr., _— 


WALTER S. PLACE 


35 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Private Telephone New York and Philadelphia 
“Main 7088" 





WE OFFER 
Galveston Houston Electric Co. 
3-Year 7% Secured Gold Notes 
Due March, 1922 
To Net 11.40% 


EDWIN BANCKER & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


115 Broadway New York City 
Rector 944-5-6 





CHICAGO SECURITIES 
Bought, Sold & Quoted 
BABCOCK, RUSHTON & C0. 


Members New York, Chi and Boston 
Stock hudhenate 





HOME INS. BLDG., 7 WALL 8TREET 
OHICAGO NEW YORE 


N. Y. Susq. & West. Ist & Ref. 5s, ’37 
N. Y. & West. Term. Ist 5s, 1943 
Steph. No. & So. Tex. Ry. Ist 5s, 1940 
Toledo Term’! RR. Ist 4%s, 1957 
Kan. City Southern 3s, 1950 
Washington Term’! Ist 3s, 1945 
N. ¥Y. Pa. & Ohio 1st 44s, 1935 
Houston Belt & Term’! 5s, 1937 


Finlay & Davenport 


Specialists in Railroad Terminal Bonds 
72 Trinity PI. Tel. Rector 6881 





Willys Corp. 1st Pref. 


Spectalists 


Motor Stocks Titre and Rubber Stocks 


R.B. Hathaway & Co. 


20 Nassau St., N. Y. Tel. John 6020-1 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Bay State Film 
El Favor Mines 
Unlisted Oil, Mining, & 


Industrial Securities 


G.F. Redmond & Co., Inc. 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Direct Private Vire to New York. 
Tel. Main 3138—Fort Hill 920 


Marion Light & Htg. Co. 5s, 
Penn Mary Coal Co. Ist 5s, 
Empire Gas & Fue! Co. 6s, 1926 
Cincinnati Gas Transport. 5s, 1933 


SAMUEL K.PHILLIPS& CO. 


507 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 








1932 
1939 





We Wish to Buy 
Railroad Securities Co. 4s 


Pitts., Cin., Chicago & St. Louis 
314s, 4s, and 414s. 


Hartshorne & Battelle 


36 Broad St. Tel. Broad 7740 
NEW YORK 





Mortgage Bond Co. 
Bank of Manhattan Co. 
Pacific Coast Co. 


FRANK J. M. DILLON 


71 Broadwa NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tel. 6460 Bowling Green 





Union Steel 5s, 1952 
Jamison Coal & Coke 5s, 1931 
Jamison Coal & Coke 5s, 1930 


(Georges Creek) 


MOORE, 
LEONARD & LYNCH 


New York 


Pittsburgh Philadelphi 














We Deal in— 


Unlisted Stocks 
and Bonds 


Foreign Government 
Bonds 


Inquiries from Out-of- 
Town Investment 
Houses and Banks are 
especially solicited. 


ERNEST 
SMITH 
& CO. 


20 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 6157 


, Direct,Private Wire Connections to 
| Chicago, Detroit & Grand Rapids 








Armour & Co. 44s & 6s 
Argentine Govt. 4s & 5s 

American Light & Traction 6s 
Arkansas Lt. & Power 6s, 1945 
Aurora Elgin & Chicago 5s & 7)%s 
British Govt. 4s & 5s | 
Birmingham Ry. Lt. & Pr. 44s & 6s 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. issues 
Continental Motors 7s, 1921-25 
Cudahy Packing 5s & 7s 
Commonwealth Edison 5s & 7s 
Consolidated Traction of N. J. 5s 
Detroit Edison 5s, 1940 

Duquesne Ltg. 6s, 1949 

Evansville & Terre Haute issues 
Empire Gas & Fuel 6s, 1924-26 
French Govt. 4s & 5s 

Georgia Lt. Pr. & Ry. 5s 

Grand Trunk Pacific 3s, 1962 
Haytian American Corp. 7s, 1922-23 
Japanese Govt. 4s & 4)4s 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s 


Laclede Gas Light 5s & 7s 
Mississippi River Pr. 5s, 1951 
Northern States Power 5s & 6s 
Ohio Cities Gas 7s, 1921-25 
Ogara Coal 5s 

Portland Ry. Lt. & Pr. 5s, 1942 
Standard Gas & Electric 6s & 7s 
Swift & Co. 5s , 
Tri-City Ry. & Lt. 5s, 1923 
United Light & Ry. 5s & 6s 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944 
Waterloo Cedar Falls & No. 5s 
West Penn Power 5s & 7s 


American Light & Traction 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Comm’Ith Pr. Ry. & Lt. Com. & Pfd. 
Godschaux Sugar Common & Pfd. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com. & Pfd. 
Packard Motor Com. & Pfd. 
Northern States Power Com. & Pfd. 
Standard Gas & Elec. Com. & Pfd. 
Union Carbide Com. & Rights 
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life, for smooth do ye make the road 
of it.” — Sterne. 


“Hail, ye small sweet courtesies of Blazing N CW Trails 


The organization of the American Express Se- 
COURTESY | curities Department is designed to render invest- 

; ; ment houses a complete service in connection with 
We believe that if | 


. the handling of all operations in international se- 
business is worth curities. 


being handled at It is prepared to give detailed information about 
all it is worth being government and foreign securities, and to offer sug- 
handled courteous- | gestions to promote the sales campaigns of invest- 
ly, and if any pro- ment houses. 


position must be Our thirty-five exclusive financial offices in for- 
turned down we do eign countries and twenty-four domestic offices will 
thatwith considera- cheerfully handle your inquiries and orders. 


tion, too. 
hedge Aga diy. AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
years’ experience is SECURITIES 4@,MER > TELEPHONE 
not the least import- oe NT 4 beh [S_ BOWLING GREEN 10,000 


ant advantage we can | 
offer you. ———- 



































METROPOLITAN : Rt Taree ok oy 
TRUST COMPAN Y 11. Government, Municipal, Railroad 
_ OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK . rE : 
oo Sut Sekai Biren pen Public Utility Industrial 


—e gree vaarvene. 


= | INVESTMENT BONDS 


As Dealers in wt 


Guaranteed Stocks A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Since 1855 


we offer a comprehensive ser- 
vice to those interested in 62 Cedar St., New York 105 So. La Salle St., Chicage 
buying or selling. Informa- 
tive literature, analyses of spe- Philadelphia = Boston Duttale Hovelans aataneages 
cific issues and colored maps Baltimore Sesemten aa =—6« Sa eens 
illustrating properties, will be 
furnished upon _ application. 


























Investment Securities 


























Write for Quotation Sheets. 


Zoseph GAalker & Sons|| PROCTER & GAMBLE 8 Per Cent 
61 Broadway New York Stock & Scrip For Eleven Years 


Issue is a direct first mortgage 
MUNICIPALS FOR RESALE f. Gy Bache & Co. | on 75% of the ees of a 
company serving electric power 
HENRY NIGHTINGALE Members New York Stock Exchange ret poe in prospering foie: 
MUNICIPAL BONDS New York Tel, 6400 Broad trial and agricultural. districts 

Canadian, Mexican and Foreign Government BRANCHES and CORRESPONDENTS in Colorado. 
: Securities. Albany Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


- Baltimore Clevelarid Rochester Preferred Stock 
Phone Broad 7118 42 BROADWAY ~ KansasCity &t. Louis 


és 9 Bufialo NewOrleans Syracuse which¥is largely held by cus- 
Soo cons. 4s, 1938 Chicago Philadelphia Troy tomers of the company, has 


Oregon Wash. RR. & Nav. 4s, ’61 always paidfdividends. 
Atchison Short Line 4s, 1958 


Montgomery Bros. H. Mountague Vickers 


Telephone 15 William St., 
Broad 3063 New York BONDS 


Teil. Han. 6570 49 Wall St. H.M. By ilesby & Co 


incorporated 
BROKERS AND SALESMEN WANTED i .. P 


Chi 
to sell old-established industrial 8% Preferred GUARANTEED STOCKS 111 Broadway 208 S Lasalle St 


Stock with bonus of Common stock. Splen- 
did commissions. Details from Providence Boston 


L. N. Rosenbaum & Company, Inec., SIM O N BORG & CO.. 10Weybosser St 30 State Strees 


135 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 



































Ask for Circular CC-62 


--— a ee ee 



































Te 


— Sage arom Members of New York Stock Exchange STOCKHOLDERS LISTS 


in Over Two Thousand Corporations 


Interborough Rapid Transit No. 46 Cedar Street = - New York Write for antales 
7s, 1921 _— WM. JONES 


and all new issues of bonds and notes Auditors, Inc. 


Matt. H. Connell & Co. HIGH-GRADE 116 Broad St. New York City 


N York ' Tel. Bowling Green 8811-8812 
ah = INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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COMMERCIAL LETTERS 
é 





CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


AUTHORIZED to act as Executor, Trustee, 
Administrator or Guardian. Receives Deposits, 
subject to check, and allows Interest on Daily 
Balances. Actsas Transfer Agent, Registrar and 
Trustee under Mortgages. Receives securities 
for safe-keeping and collection of income. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 


80 Broadway, New York 


Fifth Avenue at 60th Street 
Madison Avenue at 42nd Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 


ACCEPTANCES 
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{ NATIONAL BANK OF COMM ERCE 


_IN NEw YORK 





Capital, Surplus And Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 











CENTRAL NEW YORK 


SECURITIES 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mohawk Valley Investment Corp. 


Investment Bankers 
UTICA, N. Y. 














Adrian H. Muller & Son 


AUCTIONEERS 


OFFICE No. 55 WILLIAM STREET 
Corner Pine Street 


Regular Weekly Sales 
OF 


Stocks and Bonds 
EVERY WEDNESDAY 


At the Exchange Sales Rooms 
14-16 Vesey Street 


| 





Of the Banks in 
New York City use 


Over 80% 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


FOR THEIR CHECKS 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
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Established 1910 


608 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Impartial Analysis 


of fundamental security 
is available to you on 
any investment stock or 
bond. Send one dollar 
for our report—give cor- 
rect title. 



































CINCINNATI GAS 
& ELECTRIC CO. 


67% 


Secured Gold Notes 
Due Dec. 1, 1922 


Principal and semi-annual interest 
payable in New York. 


Complete description on request. 
Price to Yield 7% &% 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


Fifth- Third 
National Bank 


CINCINNATI, O. 














Specializing in | 
Russian Govt. Bonds 
and Currency 
Foreign Govt. Securities 


CHAS. F. HALL & £o. 
Tel. 5810 Rector. 20 Broad St., 














STANDARD 
Standard O 


Oil I 

of New Stock 
Indiana L “*When Issued" 

CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities] 
Phones 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad. 25 Broad 8t., N. ¥ 


Old Stock 














FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Bought and Sold on Order 


Currency Checks Bonds 


Shuman & Seligmann 


embers New York Stock Exchange 


80 Broad St., N. Y. Tel. Broad 7276 








Hollister W hite & Co. 


Investment Securities 


92 CEDAR Scneei. SS NEW YORK 
50 Cengress 8 American Bldg. 
Beston, 9, | lq NO hiledeonia Pa. 














SCOTT & STUMP 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Stock Exchange Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Phones: Locust 6480, 6481, 6482, 6483 
Keystone: Race 2797 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Douges and on88 See cash. or carried em 





FINCH & TARBELL 


Members New York Stock Ex 


change 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


W.H. Goadby & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
NO. 74 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Chemical National Bank 
of New York 


FOUNDED 1824 


CAPITAL $4,500,000 
SURPLUS & PROFITS 15,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES OVER 200,000,000 


OFFICERS 
Herbert K. Twitchell, Chairman of Board 
Percy H. Johnston, President Edwin S. Schenck, First Vice—Prestdeni 

Frank K. Houston Vice-President John G. Schmelzel, Assistant Cashter 
Francis Halpin, Vice-President John B. Dodd, Asststant Cashter 
Isaac B. Hopper, Vice-President Samuel T. Jones, Asstsiant Cashter 
Clifford P. Hunt, Vice-President Clifford R. Dunham, Asststant Cashter 
Jesse M. Smith, Vice-President Samuel Shaw, Jr., Asststant Cashter 
Edward H. Smith, Vice-President Robert D. Scott, Asststant Cashter 
Albion K. Chapman, Cashier Wilbur F. Crook, Assistant Cashter 
Edwin Gibbs, Trust Officer N. Baxter Jackson, Asststant Cashter 
James L. Parson, Assistant Cashter Robert B. Raymond, Mgr. Foretgn Dept. 
James McAllister, Assistant Cashier Ernest J. Waterman, ASsstsiani Trust Officer 

Henry M. Rogers, Assistant Mgr. Foretgn Dept. 


DIRECTORS 
Frederic W. Stevens William Fellowes Morgan Charlies A. Corliss 
W. Emlen Roosevelt Arthur Iselin John A. Garver 
Robert Walton Goelet Garrard Comly Herbert K. Twitchell 
Darwin P. Kingsley Henry A. Caesar Percy H. Johnston 
Charles Cheney Frederic A. Juilliard Edwin 8. Schenck 
Ridley Watts 
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Six Per Cent 
Southern Municipals 
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Short Time Notes 
Commercial Paper 
Preferred Stocks 


WARES, 
— 
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Acceptances 
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Hibernia 
Securities Company 


(Incorporated) 
Hibernia Bank Building 


New Orleans 
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New York Office - 44 Pine St. 














Approved Investment Issues 
Long and active association with so many of the leading 
30 Years ; 


business enterprises of the Pittsburgh District causes 
E , RB lk: us to be thoroughly familiar with opportunities for safe 

in and profitable investment. oe Lis a 
im xpor am 4 : Bids for and offers of bonds originating in this district 
are solicited. 


Mellon National Bank 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


— ”— 
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INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE of 
the needs and habits of the people, 


aequired by years of experience 
and aetual residence in the coun- 
tries themselves, is essential when 
transacting business abroad. 


Sa 

i alte RA RL —— ~%, Capital and Surplus $15,000 008 
1 Branch in Mexico 
8 Offices in Europe Pays Interest on Time Has on hand at all times a variety of ex 

Deposits, Current and Reserve cellent securities. Buys and sells 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN || 4°counts-« Deals in Foreign Ex- Government, Municipal ane 
BANK LIMITED change. Transacts a General Trust Business. Corporation Bonds 


New York Agency, 49 Broadway 





La Salle at Jackson ~« Chicago 
































MV DesrsKeE & Comeann | 


Chas. F. Noble [f/f noocacell. 
Oil & Gas Co. ik INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





is featured in the current issue of 


. Maintaining 93 Branch Offices in 79 
“The Oil Industry Principal Cities of the United States 
Devoted to the interests of investors | 


inoil securities. Published monthly [| ff, EXECUTIVE OFFICES: | 
oe ¢ 111 W. Monroe Street CHICAGO 





Free on request 











NASSAU COUNTY, N. Y. a 
R.C.MEGARGEL &Cc~ ff Coupon 5s R. Lancaster Williams & Co., lnc. 
4.60% Basis 


27 Pine Street-New York . FD 5.Van Ingen & Co. INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
i | 46 Cedar St. New York Equitable Building, 


TEL. 6304 JOHN. BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 
Cedar and William Sts., New York 


icfe fete de tele ic te I. 
J.) 
WA 

= y = 
} _o— ST i 
Ss tts 





We accept subscriptions 





for the French Govern- 
ment 6% Loan of 1920 


at the official price. 





Telephone John 4882 



































James Talcott, Inc. 


General Offices 
225 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YOR< CITY 


FOUNDED 18654 


Agents, Factors and Correspondents for 
Manufacturers and Merchants in 
the United States and Abroad. 


Entire Production of Textile Mills Sold and Financed. 
Accounts Guaranteed and Discounted. 
CABLE ADDRESS QUOMAKEL 

















Foreign Exchange Department 
Letters of Credits Negotiated 


Arrangements can be made for the 
importation of merchandise through} 
the use of dollar acceptances. 


Capital $9,000,008 Surplus $9,000,000 


OFFICES 


Market & Fulton 
81-83 Fulton St. 
New York 


Eighth Street Aetna 
B'’way & 8th Sst. 92 West B’way 
New York New York 


Sherman 
Fifth Ave. and 32nd St. 


New York 
Flatbush Brooklyn 


839 Flatbush Ave. 350 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn Brooklyn 


New Utrecht Long Island City 


New Utrecht Ave. & Bridge Plaza 
54th 8t., Brooklyn Long Island City 


Irving National Bank 
LEWIS E. PIERSON. Chairman 
Woolworth Building 


NEW YORK 




















First National Bank 
of Boston 





Transacts commercial! banking 
business of every nature. 


Make it your New England correspondent 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $37,500,000 
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S Service 


to Investors 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIALS 


Certain lines of Canadian industry 
not affected by present conditions 
are developing steadily. Capital 
is required to carry this growth 
which is economically sound. High 
interest returns may now be ob- 
tained on these Canadian Indus- 
trial Securities, the purchase of 
which can be negotiated through 
this house. 

Only those Securities which may 
be absolutely recommended as free 
from speculative risk, are listed to 
our clients, who are safeguarded 
by the advice of financial consult- 
ants with a wide experience of 
Canadian affairs. Your enquiry 
should be marked Service To 
Investors. Address: 
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Nevada Consolidated 


Nevada Consolidated Copper Co., one 
of the most consistent dividend paying 
mines among porphyry coppers, is the 
subject of an analysis in the current 
number of our Market Review. 


Sent on request for C-579 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Pitts Stock Exchange 
sender eee bat of Trade 
N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 


42'New St., New York 


Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 
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A Commercial Bank 


Ever since The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company 
Bank of Chicago was founded, 
more than sixty years ago, the 
big end of its business has been 
commercial banking. 


From time to time, new de- 
partments have been added, 
extending and widening the 
Bank’s service,: but it has 
always remained first of all a 
commercial bank, and com- 
mercial banking its principal 
activity. 

To-day this Bank stands fore- 


most among all the State 
banks and trust companies of 
the entire West in volume of 
commercial business and hold- 
ings of bank deposits. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CLARENCE A. BURLEY, Attorney and 
Capitalist. 


R. T. CRANE, JR., President Crane 
Company. 

MARSHALL FIELD, Trustee Marshall 
Field Estate. 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman Corn 
Exchange Nationa Bank. 


HALE HOLDEN, President Chicago 
Burlington & Quincy RR. Co. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, Chairman Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co. 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. 


CHAUNCEY KEEP, Trustee Marshall 
Field Estate. 





CYRUS H. McCORMICK, Chairman 
International Harvester Company. 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, Chairman of 
Board. 


SEYMOUR MORRIS, Trustee L. Z. 
Leiter Estate. 


JOHN 8. RUNNELLS, President Pull- 
man Company. 


EDWARD L. RYERSON, Chairman 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. 


JOHN G. SHEDD, President Marshall 
Field & Company. 


ORSON SMITH, Chairman of Advisory 
Committee. 


JAMES P. SOPER, President Soper 
Lumber Company. 


ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, Chairman 
Sprague, Warner & Co. 


Members Federal Reserve Systems 


‘Identified with Chicago’s 
Progress Since 1857”’ 


Capital and Surplus, $15,000,000 











To Stockholders of 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 

SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, AND 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, INC., 

including holders of Voting Trust Certificates 

for stock of the Company last mentioned. 


Over ninety per cent. of the aggregate outstanding shares 
of the above mentioned companies is now under the control of 
the undersigned Committee, subject to the Chemical Consoli- 
dation Plan and Agreement. 


It is therefore important that all stockholders who desire to 
participate in the Plan should deposit their holdings promptly. 
The period within which stockholders may become parties to 
the Plan and Agreement by depositing their holdings, as therein 
provided, expires November 30, 1920. 


positing stockholders ex- 
cept when Deposit Cer- 


Accordingly, holders of 
preferred and common 


stocks of the above men- 
tioned Companies, who 
desire to participate in 
the Plan but have not 
yet deposited their hold- 
ings, should deposit their 
stock certificates (or vot- 
ing trust certificates), in 
negotiable form, on or 
before November 30, 1920, 
with Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
Depositary, at its office, 
No. 140 Broadway, New 
York City, which will is- 
sue transferable Deposit 
Certificates therefor. 
After said date no de- 
posits will be received 
by the Depositary ex- 
cept with the express 
consent of the Commit- 
tee and upon such terms 
as it may prescribe. 


No transfer tax stamps 


tificates are to be issued 
in some name other than 
that in which the depos- 
ited stock is registered. 


Until the Plan is de- 
clared operative, all cash 
dividends paid on _ all 
shares of stock, preferred 
and common, deposited 
under the Plan, will be 
promptly paid over to 
the holders of the De- 
posit Certificates repre- 
senting such shares. 


Deposit Certificates rep- 
resenting stock listed on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change are also listed on 
said Exchange. 


Copies of the Plan, 
Agreement and accom- 
panying circular may be 
obtained from the Depos- 
itary or the Secretary of 


need be provided by de- the Committee. 


Dated, November 16, 1920. 

Committee: 
WM. H. NICHOLS, Chairman 
W.H .NICHOLS, JR. 
E. L. PIERCE 
R. W. SWIFT 
H. H. S. HANDY 
A. W. HUDSON 
EVERSLEY CHILDS 
WM. HAMLIN CHILDS 
ORLANDO F. WEBER 
WM. J. MATHESON. 


CLINTON S. LUTKINS, 


Secretary of the Committee, 
25 Broad Street, 


New York City. 
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CITY BONDS 


Direct obligation 6% Sewer Bonds of the City of 
Joplin, Missouri, 
Dated June 1, 1920. Optional June 1, 1925. 
Due June 1, 1940. 

Total Issue, $291,500 Population, 35,000 
Actual value of taxable property (estimated) $58,000,000 
Assessed value taxable property (1919) $19,005,815 
Total debt, including this issue $462,000 

Price, to yield 534 per cent 
Descriptive .Circulars Furnished Upon Request 
Bond Department 


Mercantile Trust Company 
ST. LOUIS ee : MISSOURI 
Member Federa! Reserve System ap ae oer $10,000,000 
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creditors (excluding 
Committee, 


Creditors’ Committee, 


stock and 


YORK, Depositary, 


made to said Depositary, 


rate for fractions of $100. 
Dated November 17, 1920. 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
“Chairman 
J. R. HARBECK 
Vice-Chairman 
ELDON BISBEE 
JAMES C. BRADY 
HARRY BRONNER 


A. A. ROST, Secretary, 
11 Pine Street, New York City. 





Reorganization of 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 


and 


Chalmers Motor Corporation 


There have been deposited under the Plan and Agreement 
dated September 1, 1920, more than 83% of the outstanding 
shares of said Companies, and more than 95% of the estimated 
amount of unsecured notes and accounts 
accounts 
the Banking Committee and the 
respectively, have assented to said 
Plan and Agreement being declared operative. 
organization Committee, however, 
to grant a further extension of time, gives notice that until 
the close of business on NOVEMBER 27, 1920, deposits of 
unsecured notes and claims may 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
at its office, 
City, and the initial payments re quire .d upon the exercise of 
minimum rights of purchase conferred by the Plan may be 
but only upon payment of a penalty 
of 50 cents for each $100 of such initial payments, and at said 


Committee 


of merchandise 
under $5,000). The Stock 
Merchandise 


The Re- 
having been requested 


be made with 
OF NEW 
80 Broadway, New York 


LEO M. BUTZEL, 
HUGH CHALMERS 
GEORGE W. DAVISON 
B. F. EVERITT 
HENRY V. POOR 

E. R. TINKER 

RALPH VAN VECHTEN 


























Dated January 1, 1920 


Assessed valuation 


Sinking fund on hand 





WE OWN AND OFFER 


SILVER BOW COUNTY, MONTANA 


% HIGHWAY BONDS 


Denomination $1,000 
Principal and semi-annual interest payable in New 


Financial Statement 
Actual value, Snctin-temrerionntnenesiesen-—-oo<-> <0 50,000,000 
Se eee 
Total bonded debt, including this issue 


Present population, estimated 


PRICE 102.15 AND INTEREST 


Bosworth, Chanute & Company 


Investment Securities 
17th and California Streets, ~ 


Due January 1, 1929 


York City 


130, 000, 000 





Denver, Colorado 











A. G. Becker & Co. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


187 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


WE Wi YORK ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTL} 
LOS ANGELES 








SL. auf ov 
. aufmann tr 


INCORPORATED 


| I44 MN. LaSalle He Chicago, Sl. 


Branch Office, 9156 Exchange Ave., 
So. Chiecage, Ill 
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Public Utilities in 
growing communi- 
ties operated and 
financed. 


@ Their securities 
offered to investors. 


Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


Suite No. 1500 
72 West Adams St. 
LLIICAGO,ILLINOIS 


Se 
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Dibidends 


READING “COMPANY 
General Ottice. Reading Terminal 
Philadelphia, November 10, 1920. 
The Board of Directors has declared from the 
net earnings a quarterly dividend of one per 
cent (1%) on the First Preferred Stock of the 
Company, to be paid on December 9, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business, 
November 23, 1920. Checks will be mailed to 
stockholders who have filed dividend orders with 


the Treasurer. 
JAY V. HARE, Secretary. 
CANADIAN Cea oe. COMPANY. 


At a meeting of the Directors held oo-ee”, the 
usual quarterly dividend of two and one- pee 
cent on the Common Stock for the quarter ended 
30th September last, being at the rate of seven 
per cent per annum ‘from revenue and three per 
cent per annum from special income account, was 
declared payable 3lst December next to share- 
holders of record at 3 P. M. on Ist December next. 

RNEST ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

Montreal, November 8, 1920. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


(Incorporated.) 
Racine, Wis., U. 8. November 12, 1920. 
The regular quarter-yearly dividend of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share 
upon the outstanding PREFERRED STOCK of 
this Company, has been declared, payable Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, to the holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business Monday, Decem- 


ber 13, 1920. 
WM. F. SAWYER, Secretary. 


J. |. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A., November 12, 1920. 

Notice is hereby given that a Common Stock 
dividend of 39,000 shares of new Common Stock 
of the Company has been declared, to be dis- 
tributed on the 15th day of December, 1920, 
ratably to the holders of record on the 29th day 
of November, 1920, of the 91,000 shares of the 
Common Stock of the Company now outstanding 
in proportion to the amount of Common Stock 
owned by each of them respectively. No cer- 
tificate will be issued for fractional shares, and 
for the fractional part of a share to which any 
stockholder may be entitled there will be issued 
a certificate of dividend scrip convertible into a 
Common Stock certificate when presented with 
other like certificates though for different frac- 
tional shares, in amounts equal to a full share 
of Common Stock, or any multiple thereof. The 
holder of any certificate of dividend scrip shall 
not be entitled to a share of any dividends de- 
clared upon the Common Stock of the Compan 
until so converted and then only to dividen 
payable subsequent to such conversion. 


WM. F. SAWYER, Secretary. 


BATON ROUGE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 11 


A semi-annual dividend of $3.00 per share on 
the preferred capital stock and a semi-annual 
dividend of $4.00 per share on the common 
capital stock of Baton Rouge Electric Company 
have been declared, both payable December l, 
1920, to Stockholders of peotee at the close of 
business November 17, 1920 


STONE & WEBSTER, INC.. 


Transfer Agent. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND. 
Notice is hereby given that the regular Quar- 
terly Dividend of one and one-half wed cent 
(1%%) has been declared on the ferred 
Capital Stock of the above Company, and will 
be payable on December ist, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
November 17th, 1920. 
The transfer books of the Com ommpany 
closed for the registration of tra a, ene 
close of business on November 17th, 1920, until 
= o’clock in the forenoon of December lst, 


F. M. BOUGHEY, Secretary. 
Chicago, Illinois, November 17t h, 1920. 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY. 
Seventy-second Quarterly Dividend 

The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 
for the quarter, payable December 24th, 1920, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 2nd, 1920. 

The transfer books will not close. 

Checks for dividend will be mailed to stock- 
holders at the addresses last furnished to the 


Transfer Office. 
A. STARBUCK, President. 
New York, Nov ember 17th, 1920. 


THE CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR COM ADS. 
PREFERRED AND COMMON DIVIDEN 

The Board of Directors has this day po baal 
the following dividends for the quarter ending 
December 3lst, 1920: On the Preferred Stock, 
a dividend of $1.75 a mares on the Common 
Stock, a dividend o per share, payable 
January 3d, 1921, to ti of record at 
the close of business on December 10th, 1920 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

Checks will be mailed. 

WALTER J. VREELAND, Secretary. 
New York, November 17th, 1920. 





























JACOB BACKER 


Est. 1916 


FINANCIAL BROKER 





Exehange Bank Bidg~ St.Paul Mina 





Remington Typewriter Company 


Preferred Dividends 


New York, November 17, 1920. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1%% ($1.75 per soars) 
on the First Preferred Stock, and a 2% 2.00 
er share) on the Second Preferred Stock, en 
le January 2, 1921, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business December 10, 1920. 
GEORGE K. GILLULY, Secretary 
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Dibidends 





REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Preferred Dividend No, 69. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, the regular 
quarterly dividend of 134% on the Preferred 
Stock was declared payable 5 anuary 2nd, 1921, 
to Stockholders of Record December 15th, 
1920. Books remain open. 


Common Dividend No, 17. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, a dividend of 
1% % on the Common Stock was declared pay- 
able February list, 1921, to Stockholders of 
Record January 15th, 1921. Books remain 
open. 


RICHARD JONES, JR., 
Secretary. 














The American Sugar 
Refining Company 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


On the Preferred Stock a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent, 
being the 116*P consecutive dividend 
thereon: pavable on the third day of 
January 1921 to stockholders of record 
on the first day of December 1920 


On the Common Stock a dividend of 
one and three-quarters per cent. 
being the l17*P consecutive dividend 
thereon; payable on the third day of 
January 192ito stockholders of record 
on the first day of December 1920 


The Transfer Books will not close. 
EDWIN T. GIBSON, Secretary 


AMERICAN SUMATRA TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Five-Year 7%% Sinking Fund Convertible 
Gold Notes. 


To the Holders of Temporary Notes of Above Issue: 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
engraved notes with coupons attached, will be 
ready on and after November 17th, 1920, for 
delivery and exchange for Temporary Notes of 
the above issue, upon surrender thereof at the 
office of The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Trust Department, No. 57 Broad- 
way, New York City. All holders of Tem- 
rary Notes are requested to exchange the same 
or Definitive Notes with coupons AS PROMPT- 
I POSSIBLE AFTER NOVEMBER 17th, 
1] . 
It is especially important that this exchange 
be effected so that the Definitive Notes with 
coupons will be received by the holders in ad- 
vance of December list, 1920, when the first 
interest Coupon is payable. 
AMERICAN SUMATRA TOBACCO CO. 
By FRANK M. ARGUIMBAU, Secretary. 








Office of 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., Managers, 
Boston, Mass. 

The quarterly dividend of 3% ($1.50 per share) 
upon the common stock of the International 

otton Mills has been declared payable Decem- 
ber 1, 1920. at the office of the Transfer Agents, 
the Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass., 
to all holders of record at close of business Novem- 
ber 20, 1920. 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS, 
Allan B. Greenough, Treasurer. 





Office of 
LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., Managers, 
oston ass. 

The quarterly dividend of 1 %% upon the pre- 
ferred stock of International Cotton Mills has 
been declared poves December 1, 1920, at the 
office of the ‘Transfer Agents. the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass., to all holders of 
record at the close of business November 20, 1920. 

INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS, 
Allan B. Greenough, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 


The United Gas Improvement Co. 


N. W. CORNER BROAD & ARCH STREETS 
Philadelphia, wt 8, 1920. 
The Directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and three-quarters 
r cent (87%c. per share) on the Preferred 
tock of this Company, payable December 16, 
1920, to holders of Preferred Stock of record at 
the close of business November 30, 1920. 
Checks will be mailed. 
I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 








American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
aid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, to stock- 
Poiders of record at the close of business on 
December 20, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


Monday, 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY, 
111 Broadway 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent has been declared on the Common Stock of 
this Company, payable December 31, 1920, to 
one os pasaee at close of business Dec- 
cem 1 ; 
FRED R. FORTM YER, Treasurer. 


Financial 








Telephone State 6900 


We desire to announce that the corporate 
name of SHAPKER, WALLER & CO., dealers 


in Investment Securities, has been changed to 


SHAPKER & COMPANY 


MR. EDWARD B. SHAPKER, President 
MR. JOHN F. KENT, 


Succeeding Mr, A, Rawson Waller 


134 South La Salle Street 


November 8, 1920. 


Vice-President 


Chicago, III. 

















63 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Financial 








JOHN BAUER 


formerly lecturer on finance and accounting at Cornell 
and Princeton Universities; Chief of Division of Accounts, 
Public Service Commission; Financial Adviser to the 
Corporation Counsel, New York City, announces the 
opening of offices as consultant in 


Investigations 
Valuations—Tax Problems 


Tel. Hanover 6673 























One Wall Street 








McKinley & Morris 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


BONDS 


New York City 























Dividends 


Nebraska Power Company 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend of 13% on 
the Preferred Stock of Nebraska Power Company 
has been declared, payable December 1, 1920, 
to preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 19, 1920. 

} S. E. SCHWEITZER, Treasurer. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1920. 
DIVIDEND 100. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler 
Company will be paid on December 31 
the io B®, a of record as they appear at the 
close of business on December 4, 1920. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 

Jos. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


cent 
inotype 
, 1920, to 





| Dividends 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1920. 
A quarterly dividend of 2 per cent has this day 
been declared upon the stock of this Corporation, 
payable December 14th, 1920, to holders of record 
of the stock of this Corporation at the close of 
business on* Decem 4th, 1920. 
CHARLES B. SANDERS, Secretary. 





AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY. 
Broadway, New York. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 82. 
The regular quarterly dividend of one per cent 
(1%) on the Common Stock of the American 
Power & Light Company has been declared, 
ayable December 1, 1920, to common stock- 
holders 1 ea at the close of business Novem- 
WILLIAM REISER, Treasurer. 
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An overloaded car, like the one on the left, is 
one of the shortest cuts to tire trouble. Each 
size of tireis designed to carry a certain load 
ata certain air pressure. 

Any good tire dealer will be glad to tell you 
the proper size and pressure for your car. It 
is well to use oversize tires on cars that are 


often overloaded. — 


Faster 
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OTHING issurer 

than this —that 

the man who bets 

against the informed 

opinion of the tire 

users of this country 
is going to /ose. 

The average American 

motorist is essentially prac- 


tical. He may get off the 
track now and then. 


But always you will find 
him going right in the end. 


“f 


The trouble with the irre- 
sponsible type of tire dealer 
is that he allows his ideas 
of his customers to be bred 
in an atmosphere of distrust 


and fostered by a small 
coterie, not at all represen- 
tative of the motoring 
public. 


Not every motorist of 
whom he takes advantage 
always finds it out imme- 
diately. 


But the time it takes for 
motorists generally to com- 
plete their tire education 
is growing less and less every 
season. 


The United States Rub- 
ber Company has always 
stood for a wider spread of 
tire knowledge among 
motorists. 


Doing everything it 


could to encourage them to 
greater care in tire selection. 
Firm in the belief that the 
more they know about 
tires, the quicker they will 
come to quality. 


Back of the Jegitimate 
dealer who sells legitimate 
tires stand all the weight 
and influence and respon- 
sibility of the United States 
Rubber Company—the 
largest and most experienced 
organization of its kind in 
the world. 


Go to him when you 


want a tire. For that way 
—and that way only—lies 
economy. 


United States Tires 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


a 


The oldest and largest 


Rubber Organization in the Worid 


)) Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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$8,000,000 
H. J. Heinz Company 


(Makers of “57 Varieties’? of Food Products) 


Ten-Year 7% Gold Notes 


Dated December 1, 1920 


Due December 1, 1930 


Interest payable June ist and December ist 
Coupon Notes in Interchangeable Denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, Registerable as to Principal only 





Redeemable at the office of the Trustee in New York, in whole or in part, on any interest date on thirty days’ previous 
notice; at 105 and interest, on or before December 1, 1921; at 104% and interest after December 1, 1921, and 
on or before December 1, 1922; at 104 and interest after December 1, 1922, and on or before December 1, 
1923; at 1034 and interest after December 1, 1923, and on or before December 1, 1924; at 103 
and interest after December 1, 1924, and on or before December 1, 1925; at 102% and 
interest after December 1, 1925, and on or before December 1, 1926; at 10 


and interest after December 1, 1926 


, and on or before December 1, 1927; 


at 101% and interest after December 1, 1927, and on or before 


December 1, 1928; at 101 


and interest after Decem- 


ber 1, 1928, and on or before oom 1, 


1929; at 100% 


on June il, . 





Interest payable without deduction of normal Federal Income Tax not in excess of 2% 


FREE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA FOUR MILL TAX 





PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORK AT THE OFFICE OF}THE 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEE 





Further information in regard to this issue of Notes is given in a letter of Mr. Howard Heinz, 
President of the Company, from which we summarize as follows: 


These Notes are the direct obligations of 
H. J. Heinz Company and constitute the 
only funded debt of the Company, except a 
real estate mortgage of $83,333.34. 

The proceeds of the sale of these Notes 
will be applied to the payment of Notes 
payable and to provide additional working 
capital. 

Sales of the Company since May 1, 1920, 
show an increase of twenty-two per cent over 
last year. 

The books show net earnings available for 
interest charges, before providing for Federal 
taxes, for the four years ended April 30, 1920, 
averaged $2,865,323, or more than five times 
the annual interest charge on these Notes, 
which amounts to $560,000, and average net 
earnings, after providing for Federal taxes 
for the four years ended April 30, 1920, 
amounting to $2,344,643. 

The Trust indenture under which these 
Notes will be issued will provide in sub- 
stance, among other covenants, that so long 


as any of these Notes are outstanding, 
neither the Company nor any subsidiary will 
mortgage any of its real or personal property, 
but nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the Company from purchasing property 
subject to a mortgage, or from creating a 
purchase-money mortgage to the extent of 
75% of the fair value of the property pur- 
chased, or pledging by the Company or any 
subsidiary company as security for loans 
made to it or them, or any of them, in the 
regular and current conduct of their respec- 
tive business, of any accounts receivable or 
other liquid assets, or any stocks, bonds, or 
other securities owned by them, other than 
shares of stocks of any subsidiary company. 

It also provides that the Company will 
at all times maintain its cash and quick 
assets in a sum equal to at least one and 
one-half times the aggregate amount of its 
liabilities and indebtedness, secured or un- 
secured, including the face amount of all of 
these Notes at any time outstanding. 











We offer these Notes when, as, and if issued and received by us, subject to prior sale and to the 
approval of counsel, at: 


9434 and Interest to Yield About 734% 


It is expected that temporary notes or interim receipts will be ready for delivery on or about 
December 7, 1920. 


All legal matters in connection with this issue will be approved by Sullivan & Cromwell and 
Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow of New York. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. = E.NAUMBURG & CO. 


New York New York 








LEHMAN BROTHERS 


New York 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We do not guarantee the statements and figures presented herein, but they are taken from sources 
which we believe to be accurate. 


All the above Notes having been sold this advertisement appears as a matter of record only 
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New Issue 


$1,500,000 


The Nevada-California Electric Corporation 
Ten-Year 8% Secured Gold Notes 


Dated November 1, 1920 Due November 1, 1930 


Principal and semi-annual interest (May 1 and November 1) payable in New York, San Francisco and Denver. 
is obligated to pay normal Federal Income Tax lawfully deductible at the source, up to 2%. In coupon form, 
$500 and $1,000 denominations. Principal may be registered. Redeemable at Corporation’s 
option on any interest date at 103 and accrued interest, upon ninety days’ notice. 
The International Trust Company, Denver, Trustee. 


Corporation 


For information regarding these notes and the property and business of the 
Corporation and its subsidiary companies, we refer to a letter from Mr. E. S. 


Kassler, President of the Corporation, from which the following summary is 
made: 


SECURITY: ‘The Ten-Year 8% Secured Gold 
Notes are direct obligations of The Nevada- 
California Electric Corporation and are to te 


Upon retirement of outstanding first mortgage 
bonds of subsidiary companies in the hands of 
the public, The Nevada-California Electric 


secured by de posit with the Trustee of the 
Corporation’s 6% First Lien Gold Bonds of a 
par value equal to 150% of the face amount of 
notes outstanding, viz.: $150 par value of 
bonds for each $100 par value of notes. Of 
the $2,250,000 6% First Lien Gold Bonds to 
be pledged as security for the notes, $1,125,000 
are to be of Series A, and $1,125,000 are to be 
of Series B, both series being equally secured 
under the First Lien Indenture, dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1916. 


Corporation agrees to maintain a ratio between? 
the market value of the pledged 6% First Lien¥ 
Gold Bonds and the par value of the notes out-* 


EARNINGS: The 


Corporation 6% First Lien Bonds will be se- 
cured by a direct t collateral first lien upon all 
properties of the subsidiary companies. 


earnings for the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1920, available 
for the payment of interest on the 6% First 
Lien Gold Bonds outstanding in the hands of 
the public and the present issue of Ten-Year 
8% Secured Gold Notes, are equal to 
NEARLY TWO AND ONE-QUARTER 
TIMES the annual interest requirements 
($635,580) of these two issues. Over 80% 
of the total power generated is hydro- 


electric power. 


__ Standing of 115 to 100. Bie bi: 


“FIRST” LIEN BONDS: The 6% First Lien 
Bonds, $2,250,000 of which are to be deposited 
as collateral for this note issue, will be secured 
by pledge of $10,920,000 par value of 6% 
Bonds of subsidiary companies (of which 
$5,192,000 are first mortgage bonds and 
$5,728,000 are first and refunding mortgage 
bonds) and $16,304,500 (over 99%) of their 
capital stocks. Application is now being made 
to the Railroad Commission of State of Calif- 
fornia for additional certification of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds of subsidiary com- 
panies, which, when authorized, will be avail- 
able as additional security for ‘the 6% First 
Lien Gold Bonds. 


RATE INCREASE: The Railroad Commission 
of State of California on September 17, 1920, 
authorized an increase in rates to the Cor- 
poration’s subsidiary companies operating in 
California, which the Commission estimates 
will increase the annual revenue by $312,000 
based upon present electric sales. 


REPLACEMENT VALUE: The replacement 
value of properties as of August 31, 1920, was 
$22 927,778.43. This compares with total 
secured debt outstanding in the hands of the 


public of $13,735,500, including this issue of 
$1,500,000 Ten-Year 8% Secured Gold Notes. 


Price 99 and interest, yielding over 8.15% 
(If, as and when issued) 


Descriptive Circular Furnished on Application. 


Spencer Trask & Co. Blyth, Witter & Co. 


25)Broad Street, New York 61 Broadway, New York 


Boettcher, Porter & Co. 


Denver 


Bankers Trust Co. 


Denver 


The International Trust Co. 


Denver | 


All information given herein is from hele: sources, or from those which we regard as reliable; 
but in no event are the statements herein contained to be regarded as our representations. 
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TO THE HOLDERS 
OF 


$25,000,000 


414% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 1943 
OF THE 


“Institution for Encouragement of Irrigation Works and Development of 
Agriculture, S. A.” 


(Caja de Prestamos para obras de Irrigacion y Fomento de la 
Agricultura, S. A.) 


Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund Unconditionally 
Guaranteed by the Mexican Government 


Default was made in the payment of the interest on the above Bonds, due 
May Ist, 1914, and, since May Ist, 1919, default has also been made in the sinking 
fund payments provided for the redemption of these Bonds. 


The payment of Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund is unconditionally guar- 
anteed by endorsement by the Mexican Government. 


Since the above defaults occurred, we have made repeated efforts, on behalf 
of the owners of the Bonds, to have the interest and sinking fund installments paid, 
and to have the Mexican Government make good its guarantee thereof, but without 
avail. 


General Alvaro Obregon, who has been elected President of the United States 
of Mexico, and who will assume office on December Ist, is reported, however, to 
have publicly declared that the new Mexican Government ‘“‘will recognize all legal 
foreign debts,’’ and that all its debts will be paid ‘‘as far as possible.”’ 


There are a number of foreign loans of the Mexican Government, secured and 
unsecured, and other guarantees given by it, on which default has been made, as 
well as a large amount of other claims against it, which will have to be recognized 
and provided for by the Mexican Government. 


We therefore consider it important that the holders of the above Bonds should 
unite, without delay, for the proper and effectual protection of their interests. To 
that end we invite holders of the above mentioned Bonds to deposit the same, with 
all unpaid coupons attached, with the New York Trust Company, as Deposi- 
tary, at its office, 26 Broad Street, New York, or with its agents, on or before 
December 31st, 1920, subject to the terms of a Bondholders Agreement, dated 
November 18th, 1920. Copies of this Agreement may be obtained from the De- 
positary or at our office, 24-26 Pine Street. . 











Temporary certificates of deposit will be issued by the Depositary, exchange- 
able for engraved bearer certificates. Application will be made for the listing of 
the engraved certificates on the New York Stock Exchange. 


We will make no charge to depositing bondholders for our services under the 
Agreement. 


New York, November 18th, 1920. SPEYER & CO. 
CADWALADER, WICKERSHAM & TAFT, Counsel. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record, as the entire issue has been sold. 
$1,700,000 


The Calco Chemical Company 


First Mortgage Eight Per Cent Sinking Fund Convertible Gold Bonds 


Dated October 1, 1920 
Authorized $2,500,000 


Due October 1, 1940 
Outstanding $2,250,000 


Pennsylvania State tax of four mills refunded 


CONVERTIBLE after October 1, 1922, or sooner if lawful, and until October 1, 
1925, at the rate of 10 shares of 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Company, 
par value $100 each, and 8 shares of Common Stock of the Company without par 
value, for each $1,000 principal amount of bonds. 


STOCK PURCHASE PRIVILEGE: If and when conversion is made, any bond- 
holder shall have the right to purchase 12 shares of Common Stock of the Company 
without par value, at a price of $12 per share, if such conversion is made on or before 
October 1, 1923, or at $15 per share if made thereafter and before October 1, 


1925. 


The following is a summary of a letter signed by Mr. R. C. Jeffcott, President of the Company; 


Business—The Company is one of the largest 
manufacturers in the country of intermediates 
(the bases of dyestuffs), dyes, pharmaceutical 
products and other chemical products of a kindred 
nature. The indicated sales for the current year 
are in excess of $10,000,000. 


Property—The main plant of the Company & 
located at Bound Brook, New Jersey, on 250 acres 
of land and consists of 57 modern buildings largely 
of steel, brick and concrete construction, valued at 
approximately $4,500,000. Smaller plants are 
located in Jersey City, Woodbridge and Burling- 
ton, New Jersey. 


Security—The bonds are secured by a First 
Mortgage on all the property of the Company. 


Net assets as of July 1, 1920, after giving effect to 
the new financing, amounted to $7,112,873.67, 
or approximately $3,161 for each $1,000 bond 
outstanding, without giving any value whatever 
to good-will and the large intangible assets of 


a chemical business. Net quick assets amounted 
to $2,792,355.75, or approximately 125% of the 
outstanding bonds. 


Earnings—Net earnings available for bond 
interest for the six months ended June 30, 1920, 
amounted to $635,262.84, or at the annual rate of 
$1 270,525.68, more than seven times the annual 
interest charges on the outstanding bonds. LEarn- 
ings since the incorporation of the Company in 1916 
have averaged approximately three and one-half 
times the interest charges on the bonds. 


Sinking Fund—An annual sinking fund is 
provided in the Trust Indenture for the retire- 
ment of the bonds at not exceeding 110 and accrued 
interest, which it is estimated will retire the entire 
issue before maturity. For the purpose of this 
fund, 10% of the net earnings of the Company 
after payment of taxes and fixed charges will be 
deposited annually with the Trustee, but in no 
event less than $70,000 per annum. 


All legal details concerning the validity of these bonds are being passed upon by Messrs. Hornblower, Miller & Garrison for the bankers, 


and by Messrs. Alling, Webb & Morehouse for the Company. 


The accounts of the Company have been audited! by Messrs. Marwick, 


Mitchell & Company. Appraisals have been made by the American Appraisal Company and engineering and chemical reports by 
Messrs. Coverdale and Colpitts and by Professor Herbert R. Moody of the College of the City of New York. 





Price 98 and interest, to yield about 8.20% 





Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
37 Wall Street 
New York 


Taylor, Ewart & Co. 
105 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources we believe to be accurate. 
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CHINESE GOVERNMENT 


Four Per Cent Gold Loan of 1895 


(PARIS ISSUE) 
Dated July 1, 1895 Due July 1, 1931 


Originally Issued, 400,000,000 Fcs. (£15,820,000) 
Outstanding July 1, 1920, 185,167,500 Fcs. (£ 7,341,000) 


Interest payable January Ist and July Ist, Coupon Bonds in denomination of 2,500 franes and 
500 franes, with par value in other currencies expressed on each bond. Redeemable 
at par and accrued interest by annual drawings by lot. Principal and interest 
payable at option of holder in fixed amounts in England, France, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany or Russia. 





The bonds of this issue are forever exempt from any present or future 
Chinese tax whatever, orfromany other deductionson the part of China . 





Security—These bonds are a direct obligation of the Chinese Government, and 
are guaranteed, by priority over all future loans, by custom-duties collected at 
the Chinese Treaty-Ports, and by the deposit of custom-bonds. All previous 
loans which were charges upon the custom-duties collected at the Chinese 
Treaty-Ports, having been redeemed, this issue is the first charge on the entire 
revenue from Chinese Maritime Customs, which are administered under 
British direction. The income from this source in 1918 was 36,345,045 taels 
($45,795,756) or over ten times the annual sinking fund and interest require- 
ments of this loan. Revenues from this source for the year 1919 are unofficially 
reported as showing an increase of 20% over 1918. 


Sinking Fund—Redemption is accomplished by means of an annual drawing by 
lot now effected in Paris each April, the bonds drawn being redeemed at par 
July 1st following. For that purpose 1.288688% of the par amount of the 
original issue is applied annually together with the interest of the drawn 
bonds. As of: July Ist, 1920, 214,832,500 frances had been so redeemed, or over 
53% of the original issue. All outstanding bonds are to be retired as indicated 
by July 1, 1931, making an average life less than six years. 


Payment Options—Holders of this issue have the choice of collecting both prin- 

cipal and interest in currencies of any of the following countries: Great Britain, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and Russia. This choice 
of exchanges gives the value of the bonds exceptional stability with unusual 
opportunity for profit through improvement in the foreign exchange values of 
the several currencies mentioned. 
Concerning the provisions of the bond relative to payments in francs, we are 
advised by counsel, Messrs. Evarts, Choate, Sherman & Léon, New York, that 
in their opinion ‘“‘the holder has the absolute choice between French Francs in 
France, Belgian Francs in Belgium and Swiss Frances in Switzerland for both 
principal and interest”’ this opinion being in accord with the actual practice of 
the Chinese Government as reported to us by our European correspondents. 


Price to yield approximately 8.30% up to 38% according to redemption, 
based on present low rates for exchange. 


Rutter & Co. Chas. D. Barney & Co. 


14 Wall Street New York Philadelphia 
New York 15 Broad Street 1225S. Fourth Street 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources we believe to be accurate and reliable 
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We own and offer with our recommendation a large number 
of conservatively issued Municipal and Corporation Bonds, 
a few of which are listed below: 


MUNICIPALS 


Issue 





Maturity 
City of Lorain, Ohio, 514s 1934-1938 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 5s 1924-1934 
Miami Conservancy District, Ohio, 514s — 1949 
Franklin County, Texas, 5s 1, 1956 
White’s Creek Twp., Bladen County, N. c.. aoe 1, 1939 
Abbott’s Township, Bladen County, N. C., 6s____July 1, 1939 
City of Little Rock, Ark., Temporary Loan July 25, 1921 


CORPORATION BONDS AND NOTES 

Chicago Junction Railroad Co. Ist 4s , 1945 
Bell Tel. Co. of Pennsylvania Ist & Ref. 7s , 1945 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. First 5s 1941 
Iowa Electric Company Ist 6s 1934 
Diamond Match Company 714s , 1935 
Swift & Company 7s . 1925 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 7s 1923 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Lt. Ist & Ref. 714s__Nov. 1, 1940 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 7s May 1, 1931 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company Equipment 71!4s____Aug. 1, 1921 
Davis-Watkins Dairymen’s Mfg. Co. 1923 
General Amer. Tank Car Corp. Equip. 7s, Ser. 2. _1921-1923 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 6s Jan. 1, 1922 
Salina Light, Power & Gas Co. Ist 7s May 1, 1923 
Richland Public Service Co. 7s Mar. 15, 1922 
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PREFERRED STOCKS 


H. W. Gossard Co. 7 Per Cent Preferred Stock_____________-___-__- 7.95 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 7 Per Cent Preferred Stock____________- 7.95 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., 7 Per Cent Preferred Stock___________- 8.00 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc. 7 Per Cent Ist Preferred Stock__________-_- 8.15 


Securities are Offered Subject to Prior Sale 


Circulars Furnished on Request 
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Bank & Quotation Section 
Railway Earnings Section 








Bankers’ Convention Section 
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Railway & Industrial Section 


Electric Railway Sectio; 
State and City Sectiog 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Terms of Subscription—Payable in Advance 
For One Year 


Clearings at— 


Week ending November 13. 





1919. | 


Inc. or | 
Dec. 


1918. | 


1917. 





1920. | 
| 
t 


$ 
566 ,374,934 
42,253,320 
91,438,995 
62,499,630 
32,275,869 
16,358,000 


Jo _| 8 | 
—8.5 495,458,894 
52,248,166! 
83,889,823 
69,139,559 
29,713,128 
15,126,000 
11,732,300 
10,921,913 


$ | 

656 ,667 ,299 
66,256,855 
127,081,419 
114,637,352 
32,810,526. 
19,051,000 
16,086 ,200 
15,800,256 


$ 
600,965,959 
65,774,700: 
122.986 ,223' 
106,404,246 


European Subscription (including postage) 
European Subscription six months (including postage) 
Oanadian Subscription (including postage) 


NOTICE—On account of the fluctuations in the rates of excnange, remit- 
tances for European subscriptions and advertisements must be made in 


15,972,400 
New York funds. 


10,170,461 

















Subscription includes following Supplements— 
BANK AND QUOTATION (monthly) | RaAILway & INDUSTRIAL (semi-annually) 
RAILWAY EARNINGS (monthly) |ELEcTRIC RAILWAY (semi-annually) 
STATE AND Oiry (semi-annually) | BANKERS’ CONVENTION (yearly) 


Grand Rapids... 


Evansville 
Springfield, Il. -- 


4,491,503 
6,854,647 
4 410,018 
4,953,059 
2,421,507 


5,180,797 
7,235,921 
4,825,670 
5,507,107, 


2 ,232 ,425 


5,189,774 
5,362,075: 
4,037,458 
4,282,746 
1,899,062 


Terms of Advertising—Per Inch Space 
Transient matter per inch space (14 agate lines) for each insertion_-_- 
Business Cards, twelve months (52 times) per inch 
” ‘* six months (26 times) per in 
OCx1caco Orrice—19 South La Salle Street, Telephone State 5594. 
LONDON OFrrice—Edwards & Smith, 1 Drapers’ Gardens, E. C. 


WILLIAM B. DANA COMPANY, Publishers, 


Front, Pine and Depeyster Streets, New York. 


Fort Wayne 2,240,213 


$6 30 
175 00 250, 
4,992,218! 
2,369,747 


Youngstown __-- 
Rockford 


Springfield, Ohio- 
South Bend 
Bloomington ~~. -- 
Mansfield 








Published every Saturday morning by WILLIAM B. DANA COMPANY, Prest- 
dent, Jacob Seibert Jr.; Vice-President, Arnold G. Dana; Business Manager, William 
D. Riggs; Secretary, Herbert D. Seibert. Addresses of all, Office of the Company. 


CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 


The following table, made up by telegraph, &c., indicates that the total bank 
clearings of all the clearing houses of the United States for the week ending to-day 
have been $8,744,889,719, against $8,440,069,545 last week and $9,772,311,065 
the corresponding week last year. 





EPORVERS o enccece 710,935 
1 ,247 ,423 
2,063,000 

611,436 


, 541,278 
229,781 


, 90 ,000 
462,990 609 ,546 
1,039 ,295,417/1,114,076,217 


150,700,000) 153,435,744 
76,736,000 58 ,531 ,000 
34,704,327 41,904,949 
35,969 ,057 38,555,269 
11,980,684 13,631,555 
17,000 ,000 20,944,257 

4,774,088 
10,495,841 
6,937 ,271 
3,375,472 
7,445,285 
4,288,300 
3,001 ,434 
2 652,332 
2,107,560 

900,000 1,072,531 
3,571,859 2,235,020 

961,981) Not included 


376,639,510 


15,788,376 
104,112,255 








_573,211 
878,654,768 


129,971,316 
31,925,000 
28 ,853 ,086 
22,999,578 
11,095,021 
19,615,103 

4 862 





Tot.Mid.West- 815,645,182 
115,438,082 
34,501,000 
36,974,204 
29,962,757 
000 


8,400, 
14,858,165 





San Francisco... - 


Clearings—Returns by Telegraph. Los Angeles 


Week ending November 20. 1920. 
$4,036,987 ,617 
534,861,279 
421,072,482 
318,689 ,957 
180,860 ,655 
138,757 ,266 
150,700,000 
156 ,305 ,206 
118,283,317 
90 ,070 ,890 
58,897 ,851 


$6,205,486 ,520 
1,132,478 ,926 


$7 ,337 ,965,446 
1,406 ,924,273 


$8 ,744,889,719 


1919. 


$4,584,809 ,607 
565,693 ,802 
421,236,111 
373,258,249 
230 ,622 ,357 
164,393 ,331 
147,061,935 
138 530,595 
102,000 ,000 

79,675,844 
88,748,759 


$6 ,896 030,590 
1 331,424,283 


$8,227 ,454,873 
1 544,856,192 


$9,772,311,065 





Spokane. ......- 
Salt Lake City_.- 
Tacoma 

Oakland 
Sacramento 

San Diego 

Fresno 





Philadelphia 
Boston 





Pittsburgh 

Detroit 
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Eleven cities, 5 days +602 
Other cities, 5 days my 


371,823,798] +1.3 


243,112,784] —19.5 
52,201,846) +99.4 


525,000 ,000 
1,200,894 788 ,995 
Santa Barbara..- 


Total Pacific. 
Kaneas City 








274,652,898 


231,349,352 
42,013,307 


271,158,808 


196,418,178 
45 ,921,635 


Total all cities, 5 days 
All cities, 1 day 














Total all cities for week 





The full details of the week covered by the above will be given next Saturday. 
We cannot furnish them to-day, clearings beng made up by the clearing houses 
at noon on Saturday, and hence in the above the last day of the week has to be in 
all cases estimated, as we go to press Friday night. 


Detailed figures for the week ending Nov. 13 show: 





Week ending November 13. 
Clearings at— 





| Inc. or 
1919. | Dec. 


[eo $ 3 
—21.1 3,513,909,857 3,710,128 ,002 
—6.1 400,623,990 413,512,046 
+10.1, 121,020,972; 84,948,358 
—10.4 77,630,542 52,622 ,568 
+3.4 24,120,387 23,255,222 


1920. 1918. 1917. 





$ 3 | 

New York.-.-.-.-- 4 631,102,542 5,868,072 ,085 
Philadelphia 476,788,558 507,624,250 
Pittsburgh....--| 187,859.779| 170,572,589 
Baltimore 87,120,016; 97,272,561 
46,840,372 45,304,991 
4,289,462 


Washington._... 
Rochester 
Scranton 
Syracuse.......- 
Reading 
Wilmington 
Wilkes-Barre --_-_. 
Wheeling 


Greensburg 
le 
Binghamton. ---- 


Lancaster.....-- 
Montclair 
Bethlehem 


18,395,450 


11,997,798 


§,371,332. 
5,220,229) 
2,900,000) 
3,000 000 
3,077,513 
5,000 ,0O0 
5,091,484 
1,493,042 
2 959 462 
1,535,086 
1,395,839 
1,219,000 
1,042,395 
2,981,808. 

525,452 


5,425,490 
17,784,682) 
11,261,060) 


5,001,896) 


5,561,939 
3,300 ,000 
4,000 ,000 


3,146,824 


6,189,997 


3,943,194 
1,423,197 
2 654,875 
1,134,714 
1,477,355 
1,291,000 
1,106,544 
2,789,820 

549,109 


4,161,164 Not ineluded 


—20.8 
+3.4 
+6.5 
+7.4 
—f.] 
—12.1 
—25.0 
—2.2 
—19.2 
+ 29.0 
+4.9 
+11.5 
+ 35.3 
—5 .6 
—5 6 
+2.5 
+6.9 
—4 3 
in total 


5,359,474 
16,836,742 
8,117,357 
3,847,145 
5,042 ,441 
2,598 ,894 
3,685,967 
2,200 ,000 
3,651,765 
2,526 672 
1,241.769 
2,156,991 
823 ,297 
1,518,531 
761,600 
799,119 

2 ,500 ,000 
357 ,328 | 


7,080,341 
13,823,564 
9,303,846 
4,097 ,278 
4 500 000 
2,958 ,756 
3,675,618 
2,353 ,629 


600 ,000 
2,599,221 
614,065 


| 2,178,323 Not included 
5,507 ,206,619 6,766,798 ,172 


Huntington 
Total Middle-. 


in total 
—18.6 4,199,360,840 4,351,352,941 








Boston 
Providence 
Hartford 

New Haven_-..-- 
Springfield 
Portland 
Worcester. ...--- 
Fall River...-.-- 
New Bedford---- 
Lowell 

Holyoke 


Stamford 


Total New Eng! 393,621,713 445,393,444 


344,527,380 
12 ,636 ,600 
11,070,344 


6,152,880 
5,000,000 
2 400 ,000 
4,470,858 
1,837 ,317 
1,688,611 
1,882 ,800 

$50,000, 
1,104,923 





16,757,800 
11,372,428 
7,475,951 
4,902,590 
2,500 ,000 
4,790,702 
3,200,918 
2,412,031 


389,124,931 


1,241,747) 
813,052 


01,294 


11.5 


8 +37.8. 
2.718.521; Not included in total | 


13,294,400 
8,114,532 


5 
3 

2, 
3,191,428. 
2,054,760) 
2,384,068 
1, 


652,887, 


381,703,051 347,002,763 


14,473,300 
9,720,101 
5,653,441 
4,656,101 
3,150,000 
4,481,990 
3,290,990 
2,525,164 
1,815,833 

857,904 
980,167 





—11.6' 424,056,536' 425,607,754 





Minneapolis----- 
ha 


ee 


St. Joseph 
Des Moines 
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We send to our subscribers to-day 
along with the “Chronicle” itself our 
‘Bankers’ Convention” Section or Sup- 
plement. 

This is an exceedingly valuable publi- 
cation, especially on the present occa- 
sion, as it gives the papers and addresses 
read before the Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association and 
its Sections or divisions, at which were 
discussed banking, financial, industrial 
and economic questions touching inti- 
mately the interests and welfare of the 
entire community. 

Among the speakers the present year 
were (to mention only a few) the fol- 
lowing: 

Oscar Wells 

David F. Houston 

Edwin T. Meredith 

Henry M. Robinson 

John J. Pulleyn 

Sol Wexler 


Fred I. Kent 
Chas. de B. H 
1] 


To read the addresses of these as well | | 
as of the other speakers, whose themes i 
covered every variety of topic, is not | 
only to become acquainted with the || 


Joseph H. Defrees 
Fred. W. Ellsworth 
Richard S. Hawes 
Pierre Jay i] 
H. Parker Willis it 
O. Howard Wolfe i 
W. H. Doyle | 


Claiborne 


i | 
tif? 
iif 
tif 
ti] 
ii 


great and grave problems of the day, || 
but to acquire a liberal education. 


a _ | 


| 




















THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Further demoralization—extreme demoraliza- 
tion, marked by additional violent declines in prices 
—has characterized both the security and the com- 
modity markets the present week. The causes are 
the same as in previous weeks and months. The 
country is passing from an extremely inflated con- 
dition of things to a situation where with great 
rapidity we are sliding back to the normal. 
The process is necessary and wholesome, being in 
correction of a state of affairs which if continued 
would have involved much menace to the country’s 
mercantile and financial activities, but obviously 
the process is not pleasant, nor is it altogether free 
from distress. The declines this week, it must be 
said, have been far from “orderly.” On the con- 
trary, they have been precipitate and overwhelm- 
ing, and as far as the security market is concerned 
there is reason to think that the declines have in 
many cases gone far beyond proper and reasonable 
limits. Sentiment has changed, and men are acting 
as if bereft of their senses. They now seem willing 
to believe nothing possesses any intrinsic merit, just 
as previously, during the upward flight of prices, 
they threw caution to the winds, and with unbound- 
ed recklessness proceeded on the theory that noth- 
ing could be devoid of merit. 

In the stock market bear operators, with great 
unscrupulousness, are seeking further to undermine 
confidence by circulating wholly unfounded rumors 
of an unfavorable character, with the view to inten- 
sifying the demoralization and inducing anxious 
holders to part with their shares. Such nefarious 
practices should not be countenanced for a moment. 
The present week, owing to these insidious attempts, 
favorable developments and factors have been whol- 
ly ignored and have had not the least influence. 
The fact that exchange rates have improved and 
that the credit situation last week also made a 





change for the better, as evidenced by the returns 
of the twelve Federal Reserve banks combined in 
showing a reduction at once in the volume of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes in circulation and in the aggre- 
gate of bills held under discount for member banks 
—all this has been passed over as of no consequence. 
Yet at such a time it is important that the strong 
features of the situation should be emphasized in 
order to avoid unfounded conclusions and unwar- 
ranted inferences. The country is not going to the 
demnition bow-wows, and there is not the slightest 
occasion for feelings of hopeless pessimism. The 
strong points in the country’s situation were well 
summarized by President Sabin, of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., the present week as follows: 


“This country will harvest this year one of the 
largest crops in its history; its transportation con- 
gestion has been relieved and its railroad system is 
for the first time in a decade on a sound financial 
and operating basis; we have passed through a na- 
tional election and are assured four years of sane 
administration of public affairs; our banking sys- 
tem has withstood the greatest credit strain in its 
history and is on a sound and workable basis; the 
accumulated surplus of five years of splendid pros- 
perity is stored in many ways for our continued 
use; the markets of the world demand our products 
and a great mercantile marine is prepared to trans- 
port them; this country has not been over-built or 
over-extended in any of its underlying activities, 
and faces no program of readjustment along those 
lines such as usually precipitates panic conditions. 
We are in the soundest financial, industrial and 
political condition of any important nation in the 
world.” 


very word of the foregoing is true, and it should 
inspire the utmost confidence in the future, espe- 
cially as liquidation in a large way it would seem 
has now been virtually completed. 


Transvaal gold mining operations continue to ex- 
hibit contraction, the result disclosed by the latest 
cabled statement—that for October 1920—showing 
not only a decline in yield from September, with its 
one less working day, but furnishing a total smaller 
than in all earlier months of the year except Febru- 
ary and below the corresponding period of all years 
since 1910. In fact, in only five monthly periods in 
over six years has a smaller total production than 
that of October 1920 been reported and in only one 
instance was this due to a lower per diem output. 
Decrease in the labor force accounts, of course, in 
part for the recent disappointing returns, but the 
lower grade of ore mined is also clearly an impor- 
tant factor in the situation. During October min- 
ing operations returned 662,472 fine ounces of gold, 
against 725,722 fine ounces a year ago, and 679,764 
fine ounces in 1918, and from the high mark for the 
period, set in 1915, the decline is 135,159 fine ounces. 
For the year to date (10 months) there is a falling 
off of 116,257 fine ounces from 1919—6,887,673 fine 
ounces contrasting with 7,003,930 fine ounces—and 
a loss of 850,397 fine ounces from 1916, the banner 
year. With the results for the remainder of Africa 
also running behind, it is now quite evident that the 
production for the twelve months of the current 
vear for the whole country will be well below that 
of 1919. 





The main feature in building construction opera- 
tions in the United States in October 1920 was a 
further curtailment in activity, which, while it did 
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not extend to every individual city, was apparent in 
every section of the country and especially so in the 
Middle West and Far West (not including Pacific 
localities) divisions. Ordinarily this slacking up of 
activity might be accepted as indicative of an easier 
Situation in the demand for housing accommoda- 
tions for business or dwelling purposes, or both, but 
unfortunately that is not now the case. On the con- 
trary, reports generally denote an important short- 
age of dwelling structures and a high basis of rental 
for such accommodations as are available. Rising 
cost of labor and materials, and to some extent 
scarcity of the latter, have, of course, been restrain- 
ing influences, but another, and quite important, 
factor recently has been the inability to place de- 
pendence upon labor’s living up to wage contracts. 
Locally, the situation has been complicated latterly 
by the investigations of the Lockwood Committee 
into the housing problem, during the course of which 
evidence of graft, intimidation and collusive bidding 
has been adduced, resulting thus far in the cancela- 
tion of one very large public contract and causing 
steps to be taken to closely scrutinize others run- 
ning up into the millions. Furthermore, the counsel 
to the Committee intimates that more startling dis- 
closures are to come. Under such circumstances it 
is but natural that builders should proceed cautious- 
ly, and investors hesitate in launching new construc- 
tion projects. 

As indicating how general has been the contrac- 
tion in building operations from the high level of a 
year ago, notwithstanding the very urgent demand 
for structures, we note that at only 48 cities of the 
165 reporting for October was there evidence of more 
activity than in 1919, and as a rule it was nominal 
in extent and in the smaller municipalities of the 
country. In fact, of the larger cities, notable in- 
crease in activity was confined to Los Angeles and 
New Orleans. On the other hand, marked contrac- 
tion was the feature of the month at such leading 
centres as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Washington, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
For Greater New York, the operations for which per- 
mits were issued show a considerable decrease from 
the total for a year earlier, every borough sharing 
therein, with the aggregate for all covering an in- 
tended outlay of only $12,504,924 against $24,495,348 
in 1919, but running much above the restricted to- 
tols of 1918 and 1917—the period when war work 
took precedence over all other industries. For the 
country exclusive of this city (164 municipalities) 
the contemplated expenditure under the contracts 
arranged for aggregate but $78,820,360 against 
$133,172,587 in 1919. Consequently, for the country 
as a whole—165 cities—our returns furnish a total 
of projected cost for building construction work of 
$91,325,284, or 66 1/3 million dollars less than for 
the month in 1919, and about the same as the aggre- 
gate for 1916, when labor and material were much 
lower. | 

For the calendar year 1920 to date our compilation 
covering the same 165 cities makes a favorable show- 
ing so far as the amount intended to be expended in 
construction operations is concerned, due to very 
heavy outlays arranged in the first five months. 
But taking into account the extreme inflation in 
cost of materials and labor this year, it is quite evi- 
dent that quantitative construction for the ten 
months was not only less than in 1919 but smaller 











than in 1916. The aggregates for the whole country 
for the ten months of the last five years are 1,269 
millions, 1,060 millions, 405 millions, 660 millions 
and 870 millions, respectively. Greater New York’s 
total, at 252 million dollars, exceeds that of 1919 
by 5814 millions and is 50 millions above 1916, while 
for the outside cities the contrast is between 1,016 
million dollars, 865 millions, and 668 millions. 
Canadian building returns at hand for the month 
also indicate a lessening of activity in operations as 
compared with 1919, but as yet not so pronounced 
as in the United States. For the year, to date, the 
contemplated outlay runs well ahead of a year ago. 
Compared with the boom times of 1914 and 1913, 
however, the current total exhibits a decrease. 





Since the signing of the Armistice there have been 
only brief and infrequent intervals when there was 
not unusual activity in political and labor circles in 
Kurope. Preceding the first meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations in Geneva last Mon- 
day, there was such an interval, measured roughly 
by two weeks. During the week just closing the 
happenings have been striking and of special signifi- 
cance and importance. The three that stand out 
most prominently are the Geneva gathering, the 
overthrow of the Venizelos Ministry in Greece at 
the general elections last Sunday, and the crushing 
defeat of General Baron Wrangel, the anti-Bolshe- 
vist military leader in South Russia. The latter 
also occurred last Sunday. 

The advices from Geneva of last Saturday and 
Sunday, telling of the final preparation for the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, indicated that the 
total attendance of delegates, secretaries, experts, 
etc., would be much larger than at first anticipated, 
and that the accommodations would be correspond- 
ingly inadequate. The special correspondent at Ge- 
neva of the New York “Times” said in a cablegram, 
under date of a week ago yesterday, that “Geneva is 
already packed and jammed with delegates from the 
forty-one nations who have sent representatives. In- 
stead of sending three delegates, each country seems 
to have sent about 30, including secretaries, stenog- 
raphers and undetermined attaches. The Japanese 
delegation alone has engaged 104 rooms and Japa- 
nese flags are being flown from five separate ho- 
tels.” He stated also that “so far, the most modest 
contingents are those from France and Great Brit- 
ain, and these countries’ flags are rare among the 
immense number of others.” The correspondent 
complained about the accommodations for news- 
paper men and said that already 200 were present 
from 41 countries and that more were expected. He 
added that “they will find that they must rely on 
two telegraph lines for London and Paris and two 
telephone wires to each capital, which are retained 
all day by bankers.” 

At the very outset, even before the Assembly ses- 
sions began, it became known that “the Austrian 
Government has formally filed with the Secretary 
of the League of Nations at Geneva a demand for 
admission to the League.” The advices from Ge- 
neva stated that “it is understood that the Allied 
Governments were first approached to find out 
whether the application would be favorably regard- 
ed, and that an affirmative answer was given, as 
Austria, like Bulgaria, has loyally tried to carry 
out the terms of the treaties of peace.” The New 
York “Times” correspondent said in his dispatch of 
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Nov. 12 that “so far no application has been re- 
ceived from Germany.” The Associated Press corre- 
spondent at Geneva, in a cablegram of the same 
date, stated that “the Secretariat of the League has 
received no intimation that Germany will apply for 
admission.” Naturally there was considerable specu- 
lation as to whether she would take such action or 
not. Later advices made it plain that Germany 
would not ask for admission at this time. It had 
been expected that Lord Robert Cecil of Great Brit- 
ain would bring the matter up. 

It has been rather interesting to watch the man- 
ner in which the leading New York daily newspapers 
have treated the Assembly sessions at Geneva. Nat- 
urally, the New York “Times,” always an ardent 
supporter of President Wilson and what he has 
done, gave special prominence to the Assembly gath- 
erings, and its correspondent conveyed the impres- 
sion that real things were being accomplished. The 
same position was taken by the “Evening Post,” 
which also is an equally ardent supporter of the 
League of Nations proposals. The New York 
“Herald,” which probably is not so much opposed 
to President Wilson as it is to the League of Na- 
tions, gave less prominence in its columns to the 
Assembly than did the “Times” and “Post,” and, 
moreover, its Geneva correspondent endeavored to 
minimize the happenings from day to day and to 
convey the impression that the whole affair would 
not amount to much. A similar attitude was main- 
tained by the correspondent of the New York “Amer- 
ican.” Of course, the “World” supported this un- 
dertaking in which President Wilson is specially in- 
terested, as it has done everything else with which 
he has been connected during the last eight years. 

Through an Associated Press dispatch from Ge- 
neva, made public here Sunday morning, it be- 
came known that Premier Lloyd George of Great 
Britain was likely to be present at the Assembly be- 
fore the close of its sessions, although it was known 
that he would not be on hand for the opening. The 
correspondent said that if he came it was altogether 
probable that President Millerand and Premier Ley- 
gues of France would come also. The New York 
“Times” representative at Geneva, in his dispatch of 
last Sunday, quoted Lord Robert Cecil, known to be 
“the foremost British advocate of the League of Na- 
tions,” as expressing the belief that “the first meet- 
ing of the Assembly will be the turning-point of the 
League’s history.” The correspondent added that 
Lord Robert “is convinced that such progress will 
be made in Geneva that the League will be recog- 
nized everywhere, even in America, as a powerful 
working organization.” The “Times” correspondent 
further reported that “the general opinion here is 
that the first move regarding America must come 
from Washington.” With respect to the probability 
of Germany applying for membership in the League 
of Nations, he said that “Germany is a great interro- 
gation mark to the present Assembly. She has not 
applied for admission, and her Foreign Minister said 
she will not apply.” The Associated Press corre- 
spondent, referring to the attitude of the European 
delegates toward the United States, said that “the 
attitude toward the United States is that the League 
of Nations must go on, whether the United States 
comes in or not, but that it must be developed in a 
way that will not close the door for entry when 
means are found to make that possible.” The Ge- 
neva correspondent of the New York “Tribune” 





went further, and said that all the delegates with 
whom he had talked, “insist that unless the United 
States joins the League there will be no League.” 
The positive assertion was made in a Washington 
dispatch Tuesday morning that the United States 
would not send even an “unofficial observer” to Ge- 
neva. 

Without going into detail the correspondent at 
Geneva of the New York “Evening Post” said in his 
dispatch Monday afternoon that the League of Na- 
tions began its sessions “very much alive.” M. Paul 
Hymans, former Premier of Belgium, was elected 
President. The dispatches stated that he received 
thirty-five out of the forty-two votes cast. In his 
introductory address the President was reported to 
have “declared that there was a possibility that the 
covenant would be amended.” The address of wel- 
come was delivered by Premier Motta, of Switzer- 
land, who said that he “wished most ardently that 
the United States will not longer delay occupation 
of her legitimate seat in the Assembly.” The cor- 
respondent of the New York “Times” gave a glowing 
and pictorial account of the first session. For in- 
stance, he said that “for the first time in the history 
of mankind 41 nations of the world sat together in 
common council, when the initial session of the 
League of Nations Assembly opened here to-day. 
White, black and brown men sat beneath the same 
roof and under the same presiding officer.” He 
added “that all important countries of the world 
were represented in that Hall of Nations, except un- 
happy Russia, unrepentant Germany, uncertain 
America and unasked Mexico.” The Associated 
Press correspondent, going more into detail of what 
actually happened before and at the opening session, 
said that “the first session of the League Assembly 
was greeted with the ringing of all the bells in Ge- 
neva after several minutes’ silence on the part of 
all the people of the canton.” Just before that time 
a procession, made up of Swiss officials, marched 
from the City Hall to the Hall of the Reformation, 
where the delegates were assembled. The paraders 
marched through streets bedecked with flags of vir- 
tually all the nations of the world, with the excep- 
tion of Germany, Austria and Turkey. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world, it is believed, have 
the flags of so many nations been flown together.” 
He observed, furthermore, that the debate at the 
initial session, “clearly indicated that Lord Robert 
Cecil, Leon Bourgeois, Rene Viviani and Signor Tit- 
toni are likely to become leading figures on the floor, 
and that the small States are showing a spirit of 
independence, and will not accept pre-arranged pro- 
grams without having their way.” Dispatches re- 
ceived from Geneva Thursday morning stated that 
the Latin countries appeared to be largely in control 
of the Assembly and that their representatives held 
the chairmanship of several of the most important 
committees. 

At Tuesday’s sessions the Assembly “organized 
for work with the formation of committees to study 
agenda brought before it by the members.” The Ge- 
neva advices stated that “the British plan for 12 
vice-presidents was adopted, the Japanese delega- 
tion insisting that at least three should be non-Euro- 
peans.” It was added that the “decision to appoint 
six committees was accompanied by a plan to rank 
the Chairman as Vice-President of the Assembly.” 
The New York “Times” correspondent, in his ac- 
count of Tuesday’s proceedings, asserted that “there 
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was a spirited fight over the question of publicity 
for the proceedings of the commissions.” He added 
that “there were adopted in a block rules of pro- 
cedure prepared by the Secretariat, which were 
rushed through without having been read by most 
of the delegates.” He pointed out that Rule 15 reads 
that “unless the commissions decide otherwise, the 
meetings will be private and no minutes will be 
kept.” Lord Robert Cecil of Great Britain, but ac- 
tually delegate from South Africa, was said to have 
led the fight to change this rule, so that “the meet- 
ings of the commissions, where, it wasat once appar- 
ent, all real deliberations would take place, should 
be made public.” He was opposed immediately. by 
M. Viviani of Italy, who sprang to his feet to declare 
that all Parliamentary experience showed that 
“committee meetings ought to be private.” Signor 
Tittoni, on the other hand, said that “he could agree 
to full publicity.” Lord Robert then moved that “all 
the meetings should be public except when the com- 
missions could show reasons why they should be 
private.” This motion was lost. The Associated 
Press correspondent said that “a compromise finally 
was reached between the two factions whereby the 
committees will be permitted to hold open sessions 
when they see fit, the minutes of the deliberations 
to be published as soon as possible after the ses- 
sions.” The correspondent of the New York “Her- 
ald” said that “those who expected that Lord Robert 
would stand for the principle of publicity were dis- 
appointed when he accepted a compromise, which, as 
it stands, seems to be that the committees shall de- 
cide what shall be published and what shall not be 
published regarding their proceedings.” In the 
same dispatch that correspondent added that “Ger- 
many’s admission to membership to the League of 
Nations is the issue overshadowing all other discus- 
sions in this first attempt of the League Assembly 
to function. Lord Robert Cecil, commenting upon 
the report of the Executive Council of the League of 
Nations, which was presented to the Assembly on 
Wednesday, is reported to have remarked that 
“while it has been said in some countries that the 
League is dead, the Council’s report shows it to be 
very much alive.” | 

Reverting to the numerical strength at the As- 
sembly of the smaller Powers and their prominence 
in the deliberations, it may be noted that the New 
York “Times” correspondent at Geneva said in his 
cablegram Thursday morning that “the Great Pow- 
ers are having a fight on their hands to prevent the 
small nations from getting control of the League of 
Nations.” He added that “the small nations do not 
approve of the large ones having too great control 
of the Council of the League.” At Wednesday af- 
ternoon’s session of the Assembly, the chairmen of 
the six commissions were elected. The first, the 
Commission on General Organization, 1s headed by 
A. J. Balfour, of Great Britain.- Tomasso Tittoni, 
of Italy, is chairman of the second, the Commission 
on Technical Organization, while Leon Bourgeois, 
of France, heads the third, World Court. The other 
three chairmanships are held by representatives of 
smaller Powers. The New York “Times” correspond- 
ent noted that “the Vice-Presidencies all went to the 
small nations.” The New York “Herald” corre- 
spondent, commenting upon the preponderance of 
the Latin element in the Assembly sessions, and par- 
ticularly in its formal organization, called special 


—————— 


is Chairman of the Committee on the Admission of! 
New States, and Dr. Juan Callos Blanco of Uruguay 
is Vice-Chairman. He emphasized the additiona! 
fact that Arthur J. Balfour “is the only representa 


tive of the British Empire on any of the commit. 
tees.” 

At Wednesday’s session of the Assembly, “Hon 
orio Pueyrredon, Minisiter of Foreign Affairs of 
the Argentine Republic, one of the foremost Latiz 
American diplomatists, addressing the Assembly. 
expressed the hope that a way would be foun¢ 
whereby the United States might enter the League.’ 
Lord Robert Cecil, in defense of the League, de 
clared that, “if, as I understand, the League spent 
under £500,000 in a year, while the combatants spent 
£20,000,000 daily, it is a small insurance premiun 
against war.” 

Karly in Thursday’s session of the Assembly, To 
masso Tittoni of Italy moved that Guiseppe Motta 
President of the Swiss Confederation, be electe< 
Honorary President of the First Assembly of th: 
League. The motion was carried promptly. In yer 
terday morning’s Geneva advices special attentior 
was directed to the fact that “for the first time th< 
League of Nations is to have a military force to in 
sure carrying out its decisions.” Announcemeni 
was made that “a composite force is to be sent tc 
Lithuania to maintain order and supervise the plebi 
scite which the League Council has decided shall be 
held in Vilna and the surrounding territory, to de 
cide whether it shall be assigned to the Poles or thé¢ 
Lithuanians.” 

At yesterday’s session George Nicoll Barnes o! 
the British delegation urged “immediate admissior 
of Germany and the other former enemy States tc 
the League of Nations.” Mr. Barnes was said tc 
have warned the Assembly that “the Russo-Polisi 
war is certain to be resumed in 1921.” 





It will be recalled that in last week’s outline 0 
conditions in Russia it was made reasonably clear 
that the position of General Baron Wrangell, whc 
had been making a valiant fight against the Bolshe- 
vist forces in South Russia was none too strong. 
At the*beginning of this week it was equally clea: 
that his position in Northern Crimea was becoming 
desperate. In fact, a cablegram from Sebastopo! 
dated Nov. 13, stated that “the forces of Genera 
Wrangel in the Crimea are in a most desperate situ 
ation. The Bolsheviki broke through all the lines 
of defense, and are now attacking the Wrangel arm: 
in the rear.” It was added that “the evacuation 0: 
Sebastopol probably will be effected by Sunday. 
Thousands of refugees, panic-stricken, fill the 
streets and wharves of Sebastopol. Ships of many 
nations are hurriedly taking refugees aboard an¢ 
the American Red Cross is loading its supplies.” A 
cablegram from London stated that “Sebastopol is 
being evacuated and British authorities are requis: 
tioning ships in Constantinople to take refugees 
from that city.” In that dispatch the number seek 
ing transportation from Sebastopol was placed at 
80,000. Washington was said to be gloomy over the 
advices it had received regarding General Wran- 
gel’s dilemma. 

All the cablegrams from Constantinople, London 
and other important European centres made public 
here Monday morning told of the complete defeat 
of the General. The Associated Press correspond- 





attention to the fact that Antonio Huneus of Chile 


ent in Constantinople asserted that “the army of 
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general Wrangel has been wiped out and a number 
9f his generals have committed suicide.” It was re- 
90rted that 50,000 had been killed and that 40,000 
vere captured in battle. By conservative observers 
of the situation these figures were regarded as prob- 
ibly exaggerated. The Associated Press correspond- 
snt, commenting upon the defeat of General Wran- 
rel, said that “the success of the Bolsheviki is at- 
ributed largely to the excellence of its high com- 
nand, which is said to be directed by a foreigner.” 
de added that a report was in circulation in Con- 
stantinople that, “‘at the request of the French repre- 
sentative attached to Wrangel’s headquarters, eight 
lays have been granted for the evacuation of the 
Jrimea.” He added that “this is going on under 
great difficulties.” A cablegram from Paris stated 
that information had been received at the French 
“oreign Office that “General Wrangel’s army, thor- 
vughly beaten, is continuing to retreat southward, 
jursued by a well-commanded Bolshevist army of 27 
livisions.” In another cablegram from Paris it was 
‘laimed that in the evacuation of Sebastopol, 100,- 
00 refugees were left behind. 
In an Associated Press cablegram from Constanti- 
nople, made public here Tuesday morning, it was 
jaid that “Sebastopol fell to the Russian Soviet 
“orces at five o’clock Sunday evening, after the 
¢vacuation plans had been fully carried out.” The 
sorrespondent added that “General Wrangel, ac- 
‘ording to information received from Constanti- 
aople, was the last to leave, going aboard the cruiser 
Xorniloff, cheered by his troops.” He said also that 
“Baroness Wrangel and the various missions in 
Sebastopol were taken aboard the French warship, 
Waldeck-Rousseau.” General Wrangel was said to 
have informed the newspaper correspondents at Se- 
bastopol that “the five Red armies concentrating 
against him numbered more than 100,000.” It was 
also said that “20,000 of these were cavalry, divided 
into three groups.” General Wrangel, according to 
captured papers, said also that “during the five 
nonths’ struggle in the Northern Tauride, the five 
Red armies were occupied with our troops, so that 
ve played our part in the Polish victory. The 
vestern world, which is menaced no less than we 
ire by the Bolsheviki, ought to take into considera- 
‘lion the role our army played in the Bolshevist de- 
‘eat before Warsaw.” According to a cablegram 
‘rom London Wednesday morning, advices have 
seen received there from Constantinople stating that 
General Wrangel had arrived in the Turkish capital 
om board the Russian cruiser Korniloff, on which 
ne had set sail. London received a copy also of a 
military communique issued in Moscow, in which it 
was claimed that General Wrangel issued an order 
“dissolving his army, owing to the Allied refusal to 
render further assistance, and the right was granted 
avery soldier to surrender to the Reds or be evacu- 
ated.” In a dispatch from Paris the same morning 
che assertion was made that “the defeat of General 
Wrangel, whose South Russian Government had 
yeen recognized by France, does not mean that 
*rance is ready to consider recognition of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government.” It was declared that this 
dea was expressed at the Foreign Office. It was 
added that “the French Government is pessimistic 
regarding any further military movements in Rus- 
sia.” According to another Associated Press cable- 
gram from Constantinople, the “French admiral of 
the Black Sea forces sent a wireless to the Bolshe- 





viki after the evacuation of Sebastopol by General 
Wrangel’s troops threatening reprisals if the town 
were looted or the population molested.” It was 
added that “the French have officially assumed the 
protection of the Crimean refugees in Constanti- 
nople and have provided accommodation for 2,000 
of them in the military camps on the Bosporus.” 
London received a copy of a Moscow communique 
on Wednesday, which claimed that “reorganization 
of Government in the Crimea has already been be- 
gun by the Bolsheviki.” It was also asserted that 
“we are registering tens of thousands of General 
Wrangel’s former soldiers, who abandoned their gen- 
erals.” In a Soviet wireless dispatch from Mos- 
cow it was declared that ‘““‘Wrangel’s destruction will 
make a great impression on all Western countries. 
There is no doubt that they will be forced to recog- 
nize the Seviet Government.” Premier Lloyd George 
stated in the House of Commons Thursday after- 
noon “that the Cabinet had decided that a draft of 
an agreement to carry out the July arrangements 
for trade with Russia should be prepared and he 
hoped it would be ready for submission to the Rus- 
sian Government in a few days.” The Premier 
added that “the agreement would not be entered 
into until Great Britain was satisfied that the un- 
dertaking given by the Soviet Government regard- 
ing the release of British prisoners was being car- 
ried out.” 





General elections were held in Greece last Sun- 
day. The Greek Cabinet met Monday morning and 
issued a statement in which it admitted that “it is 
evident that the Government was mistaken in its 
expectations regarding the elections, although defi- 
nite results are not yet known.” Even at that time 
the result of the army vote had not been received, 
but it was expected to favor the Government. The 
Constantine faction claimed “a sweeping victory, 
even the personal defeat of Premier Venizelos in the 
city of Piraeus.” A cablegram from Athens Tues- 
day afternoon said that “the complete victory of the 
Opposition seems almost certain, although final re- 
sults are still lacking.” It was also said that “M. 
Venizelos will leave the country, and he has advised 
Liberals to abide by the verdict of the people.” It 
became known definitely on Tuesday that “Premier 
Venizelos and his group had met with a decisive de- 
feat.” It was said that 250 Constantine Deputies 
and only 118 Venizelists had been elected. An- 
nouncement was made that the Premier and his Cab- 
inet had resigned and that the Regent had sum- 
moned M. Rhallis to form a new Cabinet, but it was 
stated that he had refused to undertake -the task. 
The Bourse was reported to have been closed. Wed- 
nesday morning’s dispatches made it known that 
M. Rhallis was a former Premier and that he was 
eighty years old. His last public office was that of 
Minister of Finance in the Zaimis Cabinet in 1916. 
The returns received up to that time did not indi- 
cate any change in the vote for Deputies. The Lon- 
don correspondent of the New York “Herald” said 
that “it is probable that the Entente Powers will 
forbid the return of King Constantine to Greece, 
should he attempt to resume the throne.” This was 
said to have been the information imparted in well- 
informed circles. 

Subsequent dispatches emphasized the idea that 
both Great Britain and France would maintain this 
position. The London correspondent of the New 
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York “Tribune,” commenting upon the Greek elec- 
tions, said that “the coup de etat of the pro-Con- 
stantines was sensational and complete. No such 
possibility had been foreshadowed in any reports 
reaching London. The vote is interpreted in Lon- 
don as more anti-Venizelist than pro-Monarchic. It 
is suggested that Venizelos was an idealist who drew 


upon himself the hatred of his countrymen by dic- | 


tatorial methods and by his insistence on the main- 
tenance of martial law.” A Paris correspondent de- 
clared that “people here are asking themselves what 
the overwhelming defeat of Venizelos means. The 
first impulse seems to be to construe this ominous 
manifestation in relation to general tendencies ob- 
served in other democracies.” The Associated Press 
correspondent at Lucerne, Switzerland, in a cable- 
gram published here Thursday morning, quoted for- 
mer King Constantine as saying that “I cannot go 
to Athens at the head of any one political party, and 
therefore insist upon a plebiscite for my return or 
the return of one of my sons. It is for the Greek 
people to decide. If the people want me I shall re- 
turn to Athens, unless, of course, prevented by un- 
just force.” The correspondent suggested that 
“France and Great Britain are reported to be 
against your return.” In reply Constantine said, 
“T count greatly upon the moral support of America, 
which is precious to me.” In striking contrast to 
this assertion the United States Minister at Athens 
was said to have made the following statement: 
“Constantine’s hostile acts against the Allies in 
their struggle for liberty are well known in America. 
The ex-King is blamed unanimously for his co-oper- 
ation with the enemies of the Allies, and conse- 
quently the United States could not consider her- 
self as the friend of a Greece which had Constantine 
for a King.” In a cablegram direct from Athens 
Thursday announcement was made that “Georgios 
Rhallis, former Premier, has succeeded in forming 
a Cabinet to succeed the Venizelos Government, de- 
feated in Sunday’s elections.” It was said also that 
he would “assume the portfolio of Foreign Affairs,” 
and that he “has always been opposed to the policies 
of M. Venizelos.” Formal announcement was made 
on Thursday of the completion of the Cabinet. Fol- 
lowing the administering of the oath of office to the 
new Ministers, the resignation of the Regent was de- 
manded. A dispatch from Athens last evening stated 
that “members of the new Greek Ministry motored 
to Qakoi Palace and were received by Queen 
Mother Olga. They informed her that she was by 
right Regent of Greece, pending the arrival 
of former King Constantine.” In another cable- 
gram from Athens announcement was made that she 
had assumed the regency, the oath having been ad- 
ministered before a meeting of Parliament. With 
respect to Constantine, the.new Foreign Minister 
was quoted as having said that “it is possible that 
Constantine may return to power. The Allies should 
remember that he is more pro-Greek than pro-Ger- 
man. He is also something of a militarist.” 
According to the reports received in the French 
capital, former Premier Venizelos is “leaving his 
homeland for shelter in some Allied country.” The 
belief was said to exist that he would actually go to 
Egvpt, “where there are strong Greek colonies, all 
the members of which are anti-Constantinists and 
who, it was asserted, are ready to accept M. Venize- 
los’s dictation should he decide to carry on the con- 
test for supremacy in Greece.” London heard on 





jagainst £164,000. 


Thursday that the ex-Premier “left for Nice yester 
day [Wednesday] on board the yacht Narcissus.” I 
was added that “the yacht was escorted by a Britis! 
cruiser and two destroyers.” In a Paris cablegrar 
to “The Sun” Thursday evening the positive asser 
tion was made that “Great Britain and France wil 
not recognize a Greek Government headed by forme! 
King Constantine.” It was claimed that such ar 
announcement was made at the French Foreign Of 
fice in the course of the day, and that “the decisior 
followed a rapid exchange of messages between thx 
British and French Foreign Offices.” 





The treaty between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, whick 
was outlined in last week’s issue of the “Chronicle,’ 
was signed at Rapallo, Italy, a week ago last eve 
ning, according to a dispatch from Santa Margher 
ita. The preamble of the treaty reads as follows: 
“The Kingdoms of Faly and of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes are sincerely desirous to establish cor- 
dial relations between the two countries for their 
common weal. Italy recognizes the Constitution 
of the neighboring State as the realization of one of 
her highest aims.” It was added that “the diplo 
mats of both countries expressed great satisfaction 
over the treaty.” In a dispatch from Fiume Tues- 
day morning extended reference was made to the de- 
fiance of Gabriele d’Annunzio to the terms of the 
settlement. It was said that “the reasons why the 
settlement was objectionable were set forth at length 
in a communique.” It contained six specific alle- 
gations. According to a delayed cablegram from 
Rome, “Italian newspapers, with the exception of 
Nationalist organs, declare that almost all the peo- 
ple of Italy have greeted the agreement between this 
country and Jugo-Slavia relative to the Adriatic 
with relief. Although it is painful to Italians to re 
nounce Italian Dalmatia, the peace concluded is 
viewed as not being humiliating, but dignified and 
victorious.” The claim was made in a cablegram 
from Milan to the New York “Times” Wednesday 
morning that “D’Annunzio has established a strict 
censorship at Fiume.” A report which was said to 
have received official confirmation stated that “Ad- 
miral Millo and D’Annunzio met in the archipelago 
yesterday [Tuesday], where a lengthy interview 
took place.” ' 

According to a cablegram frome Rome, “in the 
Chamber of Deputies to-day [Wednesday], Premier 
riolitti demanded a vote of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment in connection with a Socialist motion cen- 
suring the Government’s internal policy. The So- 
cialist motion thereupon was defeated by a vote of 
202 to 83.” | 





The British Treasury statement for the week end- 
ing Nov. 13 showed that expenses and other outgoes 
continue to exceed revenues, and an additional re- 
duction of £317,000 was reported in the Exchequer 
balance. Expenditures for the week totaled £11,- 
782,000, which compares with £23,913,000 a week 
ago, while the total outflow was £110,433,000. 
against £123,643,000 for the week ended Nov. 6. 
This includes repayments of Treasury bills, advances 
and other items. Receipts from all sources were 
£110,116,000. The week before the amount was 
£122.971,000. Of this total, revenues contributed 
£16 434,000, against £18,434,000, savings certificates 
£700,000, against £550,000 and Sundries £105,000, 
Advances yielded £12,750,000, 
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against £16,750,000 last week. New issues of 
Treasury bills were lower, £79,577 ,000, in comparison 
with £85,903,000 the preceding week, although 
sales of Treasury bonds showed a substantial increase, 
being £550,000, as compared with £170,000 last week. 
Treasury bills outstanding aggregate £1,089,054,000, 
as against £1,088,884,000 a week earlier. Tempor- 
ary advances were reduced to £242,714,000, against 
£244 614,000 the preceding week. The total floating 
debt is now £1,331,768,000. This compares with 
£1,333,498,000 last week and £1,305,543,000 a 
year ago. The Exchequer balance, after deducting 


the week’s deficit, stands at £2,727,000, the smallest 
total in a very long period. 





Official discount rates at leading European centres 
continue to be quoted at 5% in Berlin, Vienna and 
Switzerland; 544% in Belgium; 6% in Paris, Rome 
and Madrid; 7% in London, Sweden and Norway 
and 444% in Holland. According to a dispatch 
received last Saturday the Bank of Bombay has 
again raised its discount rate from 6 to7%. Advices 
from Calcutta yesterday stated that the Bank of 
Bengal had also advanced its rate from 6 to 7%. 
The rate was raised from 5 to 6% on Nov. 6. It will 
oe recalled that on Nov. 6 the Bank raised its rate 
1% from 5 to 6%. The change previous to that was 
on July 31, when the rate was reduced from 6 to 5%. 
In London the private bank rate has not been changed 
from 634 @6 11-16 for sixty and ninety days. Money 
on call in London remains as heretofore at 514%. 
No reports, as far as we have been able to ascertain, 
have been received by cable of open market discounts 
at other centres. 





The Bank of England announced an additional 
gain in gold of £242,436, while the total reserve was 
again expanded, this time £521,000, to £14,601,000, 
which compares with £20,738,476 last year and £28,- 
397 554 in 1918. Note circulation was cut £279,000, 
while the proportion of reserve to liabilities advanced 
to 10.75%, in comparison with 10.64% last week and 
1744% a year ago. Public deposits this week de- 
shined £307,000, but other deposits were expanded 
£3 ,809,000 and Government securities £1,085,000. 
Loans (other securities) registered an increase of 
£1,944,000. Threadneedle Street’s stock of gold 
on hand now stands at £123,719,324. Last year it 
stood at £87,964,791 and in 1918 £75,170,519. Cir- 
sulation aggregates £127,566,000, which compares 
with £85,676,315 in 1919 and £65,222,965 a year 
zarlier. Tor loans the total is £75,168,000, as against 
580,816,165 last year and £99,879,779 in 1918. 
Clearings through the London banks for the week 
ymounted to £683 ,045,000, as against £705,253 ,000 
% week ago. Despite the fact that rumors were 
Wain in circulation to the effect that the Bank would 
raise its official discount rate, no change was made 
ind the rate remains 7% as heretofore. Weappenda 
jabular statement of comparisons of the different 
tems of the Bank of England’s returns: 


BANK OF ENGLAND’S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. 
Nov. 17. Nov. 19. Nov. 20. Nov. 21. 
£ £ £ £ 


1916. 
Nov. 22. 
£ 


Nrculation 127,566,000 
7ublic deposits 19,609,000 
ther deposits. __..116,278,000 
Jovt. securities___. 63,786,000 
Jther securities.._.. 75,168,000 
Reserve notes & coin 14,601,000 
Join and bullion. __123,719,324 
*roportion of reserve 
to liabilities 
tank rate 


85,676,315 65,222,965 42,472,485 36,919,590 
23,268,045 29,668,376 42,175,307 55,580,473 
95,323,682 142,672,634 122,596,062 105,417,900 
34,789,117 61,788,035 58,735,870 42,187,582 
99,879,779 91,928,028 98,634,422 
28,397,554 31,833,837 37,938,443 
75,170,519 56,856,322 56,408,033 


16%% 19.32% 23.56% 
5% 5% 6% 


80,816,165 
20,738,476 
87 ,964,791 


174% 
6% 








The Bank of France reports a further gain of 1,369,- 
975 franes in its gold item this week. The Bank’s 
gold holdings now total 5,489,876,825 frances, as 
against 5,576,574,250 francs at this time last year 
and 5,452,260,034 francs the year previous; of the 
foregoing amounts 1,948,367,056 frances were held 
abroad in 1920, 1,978,278,416 frances in 1919 and 
2,037,108,484 francs in 1918. During the week, 
bills discounted increased 24,739,000 francs and gen- 
eral deposits were augmented by 19,833,000 francs. 
On the other hand, silver fell off 18,460,000 frances, 
advances were reduced 3,966,000 francs and Treasury 
deposits were diminished 17,850,000 francs. Note 
circulation registered the large contraction of 362,- 
897 ,000 franes, bringing the total outstanding down 
to 39,256,257,370 francs. This contrasts with 37,- 
426,745,505 franes at this time in 1919 and 30,191,- 
584,565 frances the year before. On July 30 1914, 
just prior to the outbreak of war, the amount was only 
6 ,683,184,785 francs. Comparisons of the various 
items in this week’s return with the figures of last 
week and corresponding dates in 1919 and 1918 are 
as follows: 


BANK OF FRANCE’S COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
Changes of- 
for Week Nor. 201919. Nev. 21 1918. 

Francs. Francs. Francs. 
1,369,975 3,541,509,769 3,598,295,834 3,415,151,549 
No change’ 1,848,367,056 1,978,278,416 2,037,108,484 


——_——__—_—_——Siqius as 
Nov. 18 1920. 
Francs. 





Gold Holdings— 
In FPramee........ Inc. 
Abroad._.__-_-. 


— + —-— -- 





5 576,574,250 


284,782,130 


1,369,975 5,489,876,825 
_ 18,460,000 252,301,495 
Bills discounted...Ine. 24,739,000 3,226,915,298 1,157,634,146 758,731,820 
Advances -...-.--- Dec. 3,966,000 2,103,279,00C 1,343,754,278 859,187,801 
Note circulation -- Dec. 362,897,000 39,256,257,370 37,426,745,505 30,191,584 ,565 
Treasury deposits.Dec. 17,850,000 37,351,000 79,039,078 274,495,722 
General deposits__Inc. 19,833,000 3,625,650,894 3.028,209,233 2,964,650,320 


TOGR . cg nonce me. 5 452,260,034 


318 ,949,895 





In its statement issued as of Nov. 6, the Imperial 
Bank of Germany shows the following changes: 
A gain of 156,000 marks in total coin and bullion, 
an increase in note circulation of 479,000 marks 
and an expansion in securities of 655,024,000 marks. 
Liabilities were augmented 77,250,000 marks. 
Heavy reductions were indicated, notably in bills 
discounted which were cut 4,028,420,000 marks, 
while deposits decreased 4,652,970,000 marks. Gold 
in hand declined 9,000 marks. ‘Treasury certificates 
were decreased 1,179,948,000 marks while invest- 
ments fell off 17,758,000 marks. The Bank’s gold 
stocks are reported as 1,091,577,000 marks, against 
1,092,830,000 marks in the corresponding week of 
1919. 





Saturday’s bank statement of New York Associated 
members fulfilled expectations, in that the banks were 
able once more by increasing their borrowings at the 
Reserve Bank to wipe out the deficit of the week 
preceding and establish a surplus of more than $33,- 
000,000. The loan item was again cut, viz., $47,- 
937,000, while net demand deposits fell off $17 ,253,- 
000, to $4,042,108,000. This total does not include 
$8,599,000 in Government deposits, which further 
decreased during the week $6,987,000. Cash in own 
vaults of members of the Federal Reserve Bank 
declined $139,000, to $95,832,000, (not counted as 
reserve), but the reserve of member banks with the 
Federal Reserve Bank was expanded $30,770,000, 
to $549,723,000. Reserves in vault of State banks 
and trust companies gained $81,000, to $9,154,000 
while reserves in other depositories to the credit of 
State banks & trust companies increased $333,000, to 
$9,413,000. An increase of $31,184,000 was shown 
in aggregate reserves. Surplus, however, expanded 
as already stated $33,512,970, which after eliminating 
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the deficit of $1,306,790 reported a week ago, left 
an excess reserve of $32,206,180. The above figures 
for surplus are on the basis of 13% reserves above 
legal requirements, but do not include cash in vault 
amounting to $95,832,000 held by these banks on 
Saturday last. The Federal Reserve statement was 
regarded as on the whole colorless. A small loss in 
the reserve ratio was shown, viz., 0.3%, to 38.3%, the 
. result of a gain in deposits of $19,443,000, which 
served to counteract a cut in Federal Reserve notes 
of $14,099,000. The Bank paid off $6,700,000 of its 
loans with other Reserve banks, but ran up the 
aggregate of bills held under discount from $1,036,- 
245,000 to $1,043 438,450. 





The outstanding feature of the local money mar- 
ket was the freer offering of funds up to 90 days. 
Borrowers said yesterday that they would have taken 
considerably more of this money if the rate had been 
made 8%. It is understood that some loans were 
arranged at that quotation, but those most often 
heard were 8144@8%%. It became known late 
Wednesday afternoon that important bankers had 
decided that the time had come when they would be 
justified in offering more money for the longer periods. 
For a year or more there has been only a nominal 
time-money market. It was thought that this step 
would tend to restore confidence in the general credit 
position and in the market for securities. Apparently 
it did affect the latter temporarily. It might be sug- 
gested that the break in stocks Thursday and yester- 
day would have been still worse except for this action 
on the part of the bankers. From various important 
banking sources has come the statement this week 
that the position of the banks and the credit situation 
throughout the country are strong. In some lines 
loans have been reduced greatly. In others they 
must have been increased to help credit situations 
that have become over-strained. The liquidation in 
stocks, particularly yesterday, was very heavy. 
Stock Exchange houses are by no means the largest 
borrowers of money from the financial institutions. 
So far no reports have come to hand indicating a re- 
vival of industry and trade that would call for ex- 
tenive new monetary accommodations. Undoubt- 
edly the loans in those lines have been principally to 
trengthen situations growing out of the war. In 
spite of the unfavorable stock market there have been 
various offerings of new securities, which are said to 
have been taken promptly. The tendency of call 
money reflected a larger supply of available funds. 
A 6% rate was quoted several days, although re- 
newals were not made below 7%. 





With regard to specific rates for money, loans on 
call during the week ranged between 6 and 9%, 
which compares with 7@10% last week. On Mon- 
day the high was 9%, the low 7%, while renewals 
were negotiated at 9%. Tuesday there was no 
range, a flat rate of 8% being quoted all day, which 
was the high, low and ruling figure. The call loan 
market relaxed somewhat on Wednesday and al- 
though renewals were still made at 8%, the maximum, 
before the close there was a decline to 6%, the lowest 
rate in some little time. Thursday’s range was 
6@7%, and 7% the renewal basis. On Friday there 
was no change from 7% high, 6% low and 7% for 
renewals. The above figures apply to both mixed 
collateral and all-industrials alike. Large offerings 
of money on call made their appearance on the mar- 





ket during the latter part of the week, while the 
demand has fallen off appreciably owing to the 
heavy liquidation in Stock Exchange securities. In 
time money also there has been a perceptible easing 
and for the first time in many months liberal supplies 
were made available. On Thursday alone trans- 
actions involved between $3,500,000 and $4,000,000. 
Most of this was put out by a prominent New York 
financial institution and was placed practically in 
its entirety at sixty days. Quoted rates have 
declined to 734@8% for sixty and ninety days, and 
734% for four, five and six months, against 8% foF 
sixty and ninety days and four months and 734@8% 
for five and six months last week. All-industrial 
money continues to be put out at ere 
4 of 1% above these figures. 

Mercantile paper shared in the generally easier 
conditions and rates were lowered to 734@8% for 
sixty and ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable and 
six months’ names of choice character, against 8% 
a week ago. Names less well known are now passing 
at 8%, against 8@814% the previous week. The 
market was rather quiet with only a light demand 
reported. Out of town institutions continue the 
principal buyers. 

Banks’ and bankers’ acceptances were also frac- 
tionally lower; that is for non-member bank bills and 
ineligible bills. During the earlier part of the week 
trading was exceptionally quiet, but with the decline 
in call rates more activity was displayed, although 
transactions in the aggregate were at no time large. 
Savings banks are still in the market for prime New 
York bills. Loans on demand for bankers’ accept- 
ances have not been changed from 54%. Detailed 
quotations are.as follows: 








Deltver# 
wtthtn 
30 Days. 
6% bid 
6% bid 
8 @7% 8 bid 


Spot Delivery 
Ninety Sizty 
Days. Days. Days. 
Eligible bills of member banks 6%@6% 64%@6% 6% 6 
Eligible bills of non-member banks-.-.--- 6%@6% 6%@64% 64% @6% 
Ineligible bills 8 @7% 8 @7% 


Thirty 





There have been no changes this week in Federal 
Reserve bank rates. The following is the schedule 
of rates now in effect for the various classes of paper 
at the different Reserve banks: 


DISCOUNT RATES OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
IN EFFECT NOVEMBER 19 1920. 





Discounted bills maturing 
within 90 days (including 
member banks’ 15-day col-|Bankers’ 
lateral nctes) secured by——| accep- 

—_—_—__—_—--——-| lances 
Othe - disc ted 
wise for 
secured | member 
and banks 

unsecul ed 


Agricale 
tural and 
live -stcck 
paper 
maturing 
91 to 180 
days 


Trade 
accep- 
lances 
maturing | 
within 
90 dyas 


Federal Reserve 
Bank cf— 





L iberty 
bonds 
and 
Victory 
notes 


Treasury 
cerlifi- 





Boston 5% 6 

y 6 
Philadelphia 5% 
AEE GA SES 5% 
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Chicago } j 
St. Louis. 
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San F rancisco . ea ay 
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* 5 M4 % on paper secured by 54 % certificates, and 5% on paper secured by 4%% 
and 5% certificates. 

tT Discount rate corresponds with interest rate borne by certificates pledged as 
collateral, with minimum of 5% in the case of Philadelphia, Atlanta, Kansas City 
and Dallas and 5%™% in the case of Cleveland, Richmond, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Note.—Rates shown for St. Louis, Kansas City and Dallas are normal rates, 
applying to discounts not in excess of basic lines fixed for each member bank by 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Rates on dise ounts in excegs of the basic line are sub- 
ject toa %% progressive increase for each 25% by which the amount of accommo- 
dation extended exceeds the basic line. 





Movements in sterling exchange again proved 
sensational, although in an entirely opposite direc- 
tion from before, and rates this time shot up as vio- 
lently as they had recently declined. Gains of as 
much as 6 cents were recorded in a single day, with 
the net increase 1614c. from last week’s low level of 
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33114. The highest point was reached on Thurs- 
day morning, when, after a succession of rapid ad- 
vances, demand bills sold up to 34914. Subse- 
quently profit-taking sales brought about a slight 
reaction and the final range was under the best for 
the week. Trading was active and excited and at 
times greatly confused by the sudden and sharp 
fluctuations in rates. 

Numerous theories have been advanced by usually 
competent market observers for the spectacular 
change of front in sterling exchange sentiment, but 
the most generally accepted opinion is that it was 
partly the natural recovery which usually follows a 
prolonged downward drive, to which must be added 
a material lessening in the volume of cotton, grain 
and other commercial bills offering (probably the 
result of the market having been oversold), heavy 
selling of American securities for London account and 
extensive short covering operations here. London 
sent materially higher quotations following Premier 
Lloyd George’s speech in the House of Commons 
urging greater effort on the part of British agricul- 
turists to increase production, and this in turn, 
coupled with slightly easier local monetary conditions, 
produced a feeling of optimism in this market. It 
is understood that the British Government is father- 
ing a bill which proposes to force land into cultivation 
in compensation for the guarantee of prices of prod- 
ucts tofarmers. Last year it is estimated that Great 
Britain was compelled to import upwards of $2,500,- 
000,000 in foodstuffs which she could have produced 
herself. As is well known, it is the unusually heavy 
buying of grain by Britain in addition to the seasonal 
cotton movement, which has so heavily depressed 
sterling prices of late. With the cessation of these 
shipments, however, and the fact that imports into 
Great Britain of luxuries and other commodities have 
been greatly reduced, while exports of manufactured 
articles to this side are steadily increasing, bankers are 
confidently predicting continued improvement in 
sterling quotations. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the recent Brussels 
Conference to ameliorate exchange conditions, bank- 
ers are concentrating attention on the League of Na- 
tions Conference, now in session at Geneva, and ru- 
mors that some action looking to the stabilization of 
foreign exchange generally would be taken undoubt- 
edly were a factor in the week’s recovery in price 
levels. At least developments in this quarter ex- 
ercised a sufficiently powerful influence to completely 
offset the week’s unfavorable events from a military 
standpoint, and neither the defeat of General Wran- 
gel by the Russian Soviet forces nor the overthrow 
of the Venizelos Cabinet in Greece had more than a 
passing effect on market levels, although there are 
some who look upon these happenings as indicative 
of the prevailing unsettlement in world affairs and 
urge the need of continued caution in the making of 
new commitments of any kind at this time. 

Advices from American Trade Commissioner Fer- 
rin at Melbourne throw some light upon recent re- 
ports of credit difficulties in Australia. He states 
that the reason why Australian banks are unable to 
make telegraphic transfers in exchange or to sell let- 
ters of credit is that Australian credit reserves in 
London have lately been heavily reduced, owing to 
the disappointing wool sales, together with Govern- 
ment remittances to England. It is asserted that 
Australian bankers are much concerned over the in- 
ability to draw upon London, since no relief can be 





expected until the beginning of March, when wheat 
can be sold abroad. 

As to quotations in greater detail, sterling exchange 
on Saturday last was steady and a shade firmer, at 
3 36144@3 37 for demand, 3 37144@3 3734 for cable 
transfers and 3 3124@3 3214 for sixty days. Mon- 
day’s market was quiet and somewhat irregular, 
though changes were not important; demand bills, 
after declining fractionally, closed firm, with the 
range 3 3634@3 3714, cable transfers 3 371K@3 38 
and sixty days 3 3154@3 3214. Rates shot up sen- 
sationally on Tuesday, a gain of more than 6 cents 
taking” place, carrying demand up to 3 3834@3 438, 
cable transfers to 3 3914@3 4334, and sixty days to 
3 33°4@3 38144; among the influences held chiefly 
responsible for the rise were lighter offerings, short. 
covering and higher quotations from London. On 
Wednesday there was another sharp rise, to 3 454@ 
3 4734 for demand, 3 4614@3 481 for cable transfers 
and 3 4034@3 43 for sixty days; good buying was 
noted, based to some extent on the belief that action 
will be taken at the Geneva conference to stabilize 
exchange. There was a reactionary trend on Thurs- 
day, and though opening rates were strong and 
higher, losses took place before the close; the day’s 
range was 3 4214@3 4914 for demand, 3 43144@3 50 
for cable transfers and 3 3734@3 44% for sixty days; 
the decline was attributed mainly to profit-taking 
sales. On Friday the market was quiet but steady, 
with demand quoted at 3 4334@3 45%, cable trans- 
fers at 3 44144@3 463% and sixty days at 3 39@3 40%. 
Closing quotations were 3 391% for sixty days, 3 437% 
for demand and 3 445% for cable transfers. Commer- 
cial sight bills finished at 3 43%, sixty days at 3 36%, 
ninety days 3 3534, documents for payment (sixty 
days) 3 373%, and seven-day grain bills 3 42%. 
Cotton and grain for payment closed at 3 43%. 
Gold arrivals this week included $12,650,000 on the 
Cunarder Aquitania, $500,000 on the Imperator, 
$1,000,000 on the New York and $1,455,000 on the 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, a total in all of $15,605,- 
000. It is announced that of the Aquitania gold 
$4 000 ,000 is consigned to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., as are 
also all the lesser amounts. The destination of the 
balance of the metal on the Cunarder, however, is 
not known. It is thought that possibly it may be 
“earmarked” gold for the Federal Reserve Bank, 
though that institution announced some time ago 
that it had received the last of its expected gold. 





The Continental exchanges closely paralleled the 
course of sterling, except that price changes were 
even more sweeping. Under the impetus of the 
active buying movement which followed the British 
Premier’s utterances and later on reports that a com- 
prehensive plan for the facilitating of foreign trade 
financing was at last about to become a reality, 
quotations bounded upward and advances of from 
20 to well over 300 points took place. Lire, which 
have for so long been conspicuous for weakness, after 
a further slight decline in the early dealings, turned 
strong, and as a result of liberal buying by several 
jarge institutions the rate rose rapid!y from 28.97 
for sight bills on Monday to 25.87 on Thursday, 
a gain of 310 points for the week and 385 points above 
last week’s low figure of 29.72. French exchange 
scored an advance of 115 centimes, to 16.22 for checks 
against 17.37, the low record point of Monday, while 
Belgian francs moved up to 15.22 which is an increase 
of 120 points. German marks were rushed up, on 
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what subsequently proved to be buying of currency 
to remit abroad for Christmas and a stampede 
among shorts who had been speculating heavily in 
German exchange, to 1.57 for checks. This is a 
gain of 41 points for the week and 49 points above 


last week’s low level of 1.08, and is regarded as all’ 


the more remarkable since speculation in this class 
of exchange has been at a very low ebb for several 
months. In all of these currencies, however, there 
was a partial reaction later in the week and some of 
the gains were lost. Exchange on all of the Central 
European Republics shared in the general firmness, 
though to a lesser extent, but Greek exchange re- 
mained heavy, touching another new low of 8.82, 
presumably on the unsatisfactory political situation 
existing at that centre. Russian rubles which are 
being quoted nominally by one or two banks here; 
have ruled between 80 to 85c. per 100 rubles. Some 
attention was attracted by the formal announcement 
late Thursday that Great Britain will open commer- 
cial relations with Soviet Russia. It is claimed that 
the British Cabinet has decided to carry out the ar- 
rangements negotiated last July by the Government 
and the Bolshevik trade mission headed by M. 
Krassin, although advices to Washington state the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce has 
informed the British Government that no arrange- 
ment between Great Britain and the Russian author- 
ities can be supported by representatives of British 
commerce and industry unless provision is made for 
recognition by Russia of all pre-war debts. <A 
dispatch from Berlin states that the adoption of the 
dollar or pound sterling as a trade basis is being 
urged by Dr. Trendelenburg, National Controller 
of Exports & Imports on the ground that a system of 
invoicing on the basis of American or English ex- 
change would aid in stabilizing German foreign trade. 
Still another member of the Reichstag proposes the 
adoption of a gold basis to be used uniformly in cal- 
culating export prices. Toward the close of the week 
profit-taking sales brought about a lower trend and 
fractional losses were sustained in nearly all important 
currencies, although the undertone was still steady. 

The official London check rate on Paris closed 
at 57.90, which compares with 58.15 last week. In 
New York sight bills on the French centre finished 
at 16.74, against 17.34; cable transfers at 16.72, 
against 17.382; commercial sight at 16.79, against 
17.39, and commercial sixty days at 16.85, against 
17.45 last week. Final quotations for Belgian 
francs were 15.75 for checks and 15.73 for cables, 
in comparison with 16.39 and 16.37 a week ago. 
Berlin marks closed at 1.3514 cents for checks and 
1.371% cents for cable transfers. Last week the close 
was 1.14% and 1.16%. Austrian kronen after 
advancing to 00.34, sagged off and finished at 00.30 
for checks and 00.31 for cable transfers, against 
00.27 and 00.28 the week previous. Exchange on 
Czecho-Slovakia, following an advance to 1.48, 
against 1.01, closed at 1.16; Bucharest at 1.38, 
against 1.44; Poland at 25, against 24, and Finland 
at 2.25, against 2.10, a week earlier. For lire the 
final quotation was 26.97 for bankers’ sight bills and 
26.95 for cable remittances. A week ago the close 
was 29.02 and 29.00. Greek exchange finished the 
week at 8.90 for checks and 9.00 for cable transfers, 
against 8.85 and 8.95 last week. 





Neutral exchange to some extent followed the 
course of the other exchanges, although changes were 





relatively small. Guilders rallied about 5 points to 
3014 for checks, Swiss francs moved up to 6.38, or 
about 18 points higher, while Spanish pesetas re- 
covered from the recent low point of 11.83, to 13.08, 
an advance of 123 points. Scandinavian rates were 
all firmer, showing advances of 10 to 40 points for 
the week, though in some instances the close was 
somewhat below the figures here given. Trading 
was not especially active, movements being more 
or less a reflection of the fluctuations at other 
more important Continental centres. Referring to 
the improvement in pesetas, itis stated that the 
Spanish Government has decided to raise import 
duties on a large number of commodities in the hope 
of correcting the exchange situation. A movement 
is on foot, it is stated, for an increase in productivity 
and the cheapening of costs of production, while the 
Industrial Society of Barcelona, which represents a 
large number of Spanish enterprises, has petitioned 
the Government to intervene on the exchange ques- 
tion. 

Bankers’ sight bills on Amsterdam closed at 
3014 against 2914; cable transfers 303% against 295%; 
commercial sight at 30 3-16 against 29.42, and com- 
mercial sixty days at 29 3-16 against 29.07 a week 
ago. Swiss francs finished at 6.42 for bankers’ sight 
bills and 6.40 for cable transfers, against 6.56 and 
6.54 a week ago. Copenhagen checks closed at 13.35 
for checks and 13.45 for cable transfers, against 13.00 
and 13.15. Checks on Sweden finished at 19.05 
and cable transfers 19.15, against 18.70 and 18.80, 
while checks on Norway closed at 13.35 and cable 
transfers at 13.45, against 13.00 and 13.10 the previ- 
ous week. Closing quotations for Spanish pesetas 
were 13.08 for checks and 13.10 for cable remittances. 
This compares with 11.90 and 11.92 a week earlier. 

As to South American quotations the situation re- 
mains about the same and quotations have again 
tended sharply downward. The check rate on 
Argentina broke to 32.87% for checks, but recovered 
and closed at 33.00, with cable transfers 33.12%, 
the same as a week ago. For Brazil the quotation 
is 16.1214 for checks and 16.25 for cable transfers, 
against 16.3714 and 16.50 a week earlier. Chilian 
exchange ruled heavy and broke to 13.45, but rallied 
and closed at 14.02, against 13.86. For Peru the 
close was 4.84, against 4.80 last week. 


Far Eastern exchange continues heavy, especially 
Hong Kong and Shanghai rates. For the former the 
close was 68@6814, against 68@68%; Shanghai, 
inished at 91@914, against 914@92%; Yokohama 
5054@50%, against 5054@50%; Manila 4644@ 
4634, against 4614@47; Singapore 41@41, against 
41@43; Bombay, 30@30% (unchanged), and Cal- 
cutta 30@304%, against 30144@30%. 


The New York Clearing House banks, in their op- 
erations with interior banking institutions, have 
gained $7,494,000 net in cash as a result of the cur- 
rency movements for the week ending Nov. 20. Their 
receipts from the interior have aggregated $11,387,- 
000, while the shipments have reached $3,893,000. 
Adding the Sub-Treasury and Federal Reserve op- 
erations and the gold imports, which together occa- 
sioned a loss of $69,438,000, the combined result of 
the flow of money into and out of the New York 
banks for the week appears to have been a loss of 
$61,944,000, as follows: 





| Net Change tn 
| Bank Holdings. 


Out of 
Banks. 


Into 


Week ending Nov. 19. 
Banks. 


$3.893,000'Gain $7,494,000 
87 ,427,000)Loss 69,438,000 


$91 320,000! Loss $€1,944,000 





Banks’ interior movement__._._..-.. | $11,387,000 
Sub-Treas. and Fed. Res. operations. 17,989 ,000 


$29 376 ,000 
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The following table indicates the amount of bullion 
in the principal European banks: 








Nov. 18 1920. Noo. 20 1919. 
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a Gold holdings 
held abroad. 


of the Bank of France this year are exclusive of £77.954,682 








THE DECLINE IN PRICES. 

The process of decline in the prices of commodi- 
ties, of which there were a few preliminary instances 
some months ago, continues with even accelerated 
movement. The largest cause in the return of the 
rising tide is doubtless a change in the public atti- 
tude. The silk-shirt spasm of prodigality has passed. 
Retail purchasers now take an interest in the prices, 
and their interest faces downward; instead of not 
caring how much they turned out of their stuffed 
wallets and even seeking high charges, they now 
seek low ones, and in default of those are prone 
to query whether their need is really imperative 
just at present. There were retailers who scoffed 
at the overalls outbreak of some months ago, and 
likewise at the carry-your-own lunch movement 
when that appeared; but while it was true that not 
very many persons were seen abroad clothed in den- 
ims or carrying lunch-boxes, the scoffers missed the 
significance of the incidents; the overalls and the 
lunches were “spiritual” in that they showed a state 
of mind. It is the state of mind which counts. The 
people have become sated and tired of high prices 
and feeble dollars, and (inter alia) declared so on 
the second of this month. There is no appeal, and 
there is no escape. 

As the consumer slows, the retailer must follow, 
the jobber and other large wholesaler must act ac- 
cordingly, and production must be warily conduct- 
ed ; when oneend of the line slows up, the entire line 
must soon do the same. So we are told that clothing 
makers in Rochester, who are also in the National 
Association, announce cuts reaching to 40% on 
wholesale prices of men’s autumn and winter suits; 
no explanation is offered except the ample one that 
factories “are known to have on hand large stocks 
of unsold and returned winter suits.” So we are 
told that clothing makers here are considering a 
plan to move their overstocks by opening a series of 
sales at retail, also that the total present rate of 
output in the New England textile mills is esti- 
mated, broadly speaking, at not over one-half that of 
a year ago. 

The trend of prices is unmistakably downward in 
all directions. The present week a further drop in 
quotations has carried cereals in Chicago lower 
down than at any past time within four years. Re- 
tail prices under the observation, and to the pleas- 
ure, of all who have to pay directly for their food 
show small downward slips, sugar, for instance, be- 
ing back at what might be called a “war” figure. 
From Philadelphia comes the news that one of the 
largest chain-store corporations, having some 1,400 
retail places, has decided to put its entire stocks, in 
warehouse and store, on sale at marked reductions, 





of which a notable one is that the 16-oz. loaf of bread 
must now go at 8 cents. How bountiful Nature has 
been in crop-growing there is overwhelming testi- 
mony. New Jersey, for instance, reports her larg- 
est potato crop ever known, 5,000,000 bushels ahead 
of the past record, and the corn crop is one of the 
largest ever harvested. How tomatoes have blushed 
only to perish early has already been noted. Apples 
may be said to have “covered” this great State, some 
parts of New Jersey, and other sections doubtless 
(if one may use a pardonably strong figure of 
speech), but in overwhelmingly sad and wicked 
quantities going to waste on the ground or left to 
the nipping of cold on the trees. All this generous 
vield of this and the other combined luxury and ne- 
cessity is added to the mountain of American waste 
because of shortage in American initiative and 
sense; yet it does encourage us to believe that we 
shall do better, somewhere in the sweet days ahead. 

It is a cynical proverb that everybody hastens to 
boost a rising man or to kick another impulse on 
one who is going down. At least, most markets are 
thus treated. When things boom and prices rise 
everybody hurries to buy freely, in keen expectation 
of profits; when prices are falling, or are looking 
downward, dealers and producers fear losses if they 
are in the least ahead of immediate need, or perhaps 
they are already carrying stocks on which profits 
have disappeared and values have fallen Men 
will grow and behave thus, “until the harvest,” or 
possibly until an earlier consummation when fra- 
ternity will be as much in daily life as in our 
prayers. 

It would be an ill-spending of time and strength 
to utter jeremiads over our present faults, or even 
to mourn them greatly; their penalty goes with 
them, and as rapidly as men generally connect the 
penalty with the sin they will try to reform the one, 
in order to have the other let up. Still less should 
we, or need we, take fright because trading is dull 
comparatively and the outlook has its dark streaks. 
A false and spasmodic prosperity is followed, in the 
unalterable plan of creation, by uncomfortable re- 
actions—followed because the relation is that of 
cause and effect. The opjnion of our oldest and most 
careful bankers is that there are no such “bad spots” 
visible as would justify unusual alarm, for anxiety 
and alarm are far from the same. The representa- 
tive of the chain-store corporation above mentioned 
puts the case well. Every merchant, he says, should 
recognize that we are due for lower price-levels, and 
it is wiser to fall in than to hang back and be obliged 
to overtake the movement later. So we are taking 
the bull by the horns, he says, and he commends the 
example to others, “as the only possible way of 
quickly bringing about that readjustment of price- 
levels which is not only inevitable but will prove a 
blessing in disguise.” 

Not just “quickly,” we feel disposed to add, lest 
the disguise on its blessing seem too complete. The 
downward movement is inevitable, but may it be 
judicious, gradual, and non-alarming! 








A TEST FOR LABOR LEADERS. 


Conditions in the business world have opened the 
way for the leaders of organized labor to show their 
good faith, to demonstrate their willingness to be 
helpful to employers and thereby further the real 
interest of all employees, and be of vast aid to the 
general public at a time when every loyal man ought 
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to put his shoulder to the wheel and, regardless of 
selfish interests, do that which will be of vast bene- 
fit to the community at large. 

For many weeks readjustment has been going on 
in the financial and business world. Every intelli- 
gent citizen who reads the daily newspapers has wit- 
nessed the decline of market values of active stocks 
from week to week and at times from day to day. 
This downward movement first preceded and then 
was accompanied by a similar movement in the com- 
modity markets. Wheat, corn, cotton, wool, silk, 
copper and leather have all sought lower prices, and 
as these materials declined the articles into the 
manufacture of which they enter have also declined. 
Flour, bread, sugar, milk and other necessaries of 
life may all be procured ‘at much lower cost than 
prevailed during the war and for nearly two years 
following the signing of the armistice. 

Liquidation has affected nearly everything except 
labor, and if precedents count, the readjustment to 
pre-war levels will not be complete nor effective un- 
til wages also come down from the high pyramid 
attained during the war and since. 

There are two methods by which labor may be 
“liquidated.” One is the old way of closing plants, 
and so often has this country witnessed the evil ef- 
fects of this antiquated method that surely every- 
one will admit it should be avoided if the result can 
be attained in any other way. Closing of industrial 
plants leads to idleness on the part of employees and 
eventually the workers go back to the factories at a 
lower wage. During the period of idleness which 
intervenes the wage-earner exhausts his savings and 
probably incurs debts. The employer loses his trade 
and his plant deteriorates. Merchants suffer be- 
cause of the lack of buying power among the people. 
In short, a period of depression generally follows 
such closing of the industrial plants to the detri- 
ment of everybody and for the benefit of no one. 

Common sense teaches that this old method ought 
now to be avoided. Manufacturers are in a receptive 
mood. Some of them have expressed themselves as 
being entirely willing to operate their plants through 
the winter months, without profit, provided their 
employees will meet them half-way and accept a re- 
duction of wages which would prevent the employer 
from sustaining an actual loss. Some manufactur- 
ers have named prices on their products to retail 
distributors which they assert not only will afford 
no profit to the makers but will actually cause a 
loss which must be charged against profits made 
during the war, if any such profits were left after 
payment of Federal taxes. 

It is the desire of these employers to prevent a 
period of depression by keeping workers employed 
so that they may provide for their wants in the cus- 
tomary manner, thus helping the merchant, who in 
turn will aid the manufacturers by purchasing sup- 
plies. 

Employers of non-union labor can call their em- 
plovees together and frankly talk over conditions 
with them, and many workers, when they thorough- 
ly understand conditions, will be ready to meet them 
by making the necessary concessions. But where 
labor is organized no such opportunity is afforded, 
as the interests of the employees are vested entirely 
in the hands of the labor leaders. 

If the labor leaders will now step forward and 
show the same earnestness in readjusting wages to- 
wards a pre-war level that they manifested when 





there was opportunity to exact a higher wage; i 
they will co-operate with the employers for the pu 
pose of keeping business moving along customar 
channels, so as to prevent demoralization and so a: 
to bring about as soon as possible another period o: 
prosperity, they will do much to remove the igno 
miny which now surrounds them on account of pre 
vious conduct. 








READING THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE. 

Triumphant parties are always confronted witi 
the task of interpreting the meaning of an electioz 
as an expression of popular opinion. And if they 
err, they invite failure. We have a phrase we ofter: 
use: “The pendulum has swung to the other ex 
treme.” But it often misleads us. Already many 
are saying if the party so overwhelmingly entrustec 
with political power does not fulfill its promises 
there will be another complete turn-over four years 
hence. There is in this belief a vision of two politi. 
cal parties occupying directly opposite positions. 
and there is embodied in this, probably, the two old 
extremes, given now the names of “reaction” and 
“liberalism.” The grave fault here is that this is a 
deception, for this reason: The election just hela 
“scrapped” the old Republican position as much as 
it did the new Democratic! 

A great mistake will be made if this truth is not 
realized. How often, how very often, was it said that 
the two old parties had in truth changed places. We 
can best indicate this by recalling the two words so 
often made to represent “federalism” and “repub-: 
licanism,” namely the centripetal and centrifuga! 
forces of Government. And it is to be remembered 
that the centrifugal force, by virtue of personal au- 
tocracy and the creation of bureaucracy, had 
changed in recent years into a centripetal force, 
not quite of the same character as embodied in the 
former usage of the words, but nevertheless a strong 
“centralizing” force. On the other hand, the new 
position of the present triumphing party had ad- 
vanced from the old “federalism” into the more lib. 
eral position of the former “republicanism,” that is 
to say, the principles and policies of the modern 
Democratic party, before it had been corrupted by 
the veiled tyranny, centralization, and concentrated 
power of bureaucracy, a quasi form of socialism 
If this interpretation be accounted correct we have 
reached a “golden mean”—and should no more fear 
a return of federalism than we do an escape from ¢ 
liberalism, or republicanism, gone mad. 

In our own interpretation of public opinion in 
its relation to the administration of national Gov. 
ernment this.is just what we have done. The elec 
tion was not only a protest, it was a compromise 
And we make bold to say, by way of illustration of 
this principle, that the Republican party was not 
entrusted with full power for the purpose of reviv: 
ing the high protective tariff policy. It was not 
returned to power to continue on into extreme mili 
tarism. It was not clothed with power for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the super-sovereignty of the 
National over the State Governments in matters of 
peculiar domestic and territorial concern. There 
fore, the Federal Government is not to invite the 
hostility of the other world States by an undue pro 
nouncement of its inherent strength and force as 
a measure of national will and prowess. 

This is not the attitude of peaceful living. We 
have asserted our right to define our own relations 
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with the world, and at the time they arise. We have 
refused definitely to encourage “entangling alli- 
ances.” We have declared, however, malice toward 
none, good-will to all. Long before they were made 
to stand for “Wilsonism” our people favored “dis- 
armament,” “freedom of the seas,” “economic bar- 
riers removed,” and “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at.” We say they were favored because always 
we have been anti-militaristic in the specific sense 
because we have protected and pronounced our 
rights on the seas, because “reciprocity” and scien- 
tific adjustment of tariff duties existed alongside 
more pronounced free-trade views—and because, 
lastly, our very treaty relations have constituted a 
freedom from the “balance of power” and its secret 
cabals. 

Looked at from this standpoint, if the coming 
“representative” Government correctly interprets 
this election, its duties will be simple and plain. 
And they will be wholly domestic, holding that prop- 
er foreign relations are peculiarly our own private 
problem. When it comes to finance, taxation, lo- 
cal self-government, money, business, the indefeas- 
ible rights of the individual, the guaranty of prop- 
erty rights and equal opportunity for every man, 
the perfect saparation and co-ordination of the divi- 
sions of Government, the stern enforcement of the 
dignity of the Nation, the self-assertion of the Ex- 
ecutive in its own domain, the avoidance of even 
covert recognition of classes, we venture the opinion 
that the President-elect will find the “golden mean” 
to which he has been elected more nearly in Cleve- 
land than in Roosevelt, and by so doing will more 
nearly “represent” the whole people! 

As we look upon it—the way is open and it is 
easy. No more directing or comprehending and com- 
prehensive phrase has been coined than ‘More busi- 
ness in government less government in business.” 
What the people do want, and what they have struck 
for, is to be “let alone” to pursue their own voca- 
tions, to enlarge their business and extend it over 
the earth, to recuperate their losses and to regain 
the vast wealth they gave away for good—that they 
may treasure the memory of their dead, and forward 
the spiritual culture of the living. 








UNION LABOR AT ELECTION AUCTION, AND 
HOW IT FARED. 


In the evening of election day, a certain house- 
holder in Brooklyn called up the central telephone 
of the large corporation with which he is connected 
and asked the operator at the switchboard if any 
returns had been heard of, to which she replied that 
the figures so far reported were fragmentary, but as 
far as they went Debs appeared to have more votes 
than Cox. Of course, this was merely local, and the 
size of the Debs vote as well as the smallness of 
the Cox vote was unexpected; yet when the eleven 
immovable States which always follow the now 
meaningless term “Democratic” are put aside, the 
minority is somehow distributed among the Cox 
voters and the various stripes of irrational discon- 
tent. When the full figures are available somebody 
may feel a mild curiosity to frame an inference 
whether the Cox campaign gathered up much be- 
yond the labor vote. 

At least, the fiasco of the labor program, formally 
announced with what was intended to be a warning 
solemnity, is one of the striking lessons and also 
one of the humors of the late campaign. From la- 





bor’s official headquarters rang out the cry of 
“Auction, auction—who bids?” The balance of pow- 
er was held, and would certainly be used. All can- 
didates for Congress in either branch were to have 
their records examined, for labor intended to elect 
only its proved friends as legislators, and it did not 
forget the Presidency, for it announced that on the 
whole Governor Cox showed a net balance of good 
“noints” over Senator Harding, and therefore, said 
Mr. Gompers, it became his duty to urge all lovers 
of labor and of human progress to vote for the for- 
mer, and particularly to vote against “that police 
baiter, Coolidge.” 

Organized labor, persistently claiming distinct 
existence as an element in the population, made the 
blunder of daring and challenging a show of hands, 
and the hands are so few that it has exposed itself. 
Yet it refuses to learn, for only a week after it issued 
preliminary announcements of a lurid scheme to 
raise 20 millions wherewith to fight the open shop. 
The funds expended in the campaign, conjectured to 
be some $50,000, went wasted on primaries, and the 
only known victory (if it can be called one and is to 
be so ascribed) is the defeat of Congressman Esch 
of Wisconsin. 

It is true that there are industrial plants either 
on short-time or temporary closing; that lowered 
wages are talked of, expected, and in some instances 
already accepted; that unemployment is growing; 
that producers in the clothing and other trades are 
slowing up; that the railroads are laying off men; 
that the municipal lodging-house here is fuller than 
at any time in the last four years, and that the local 
prospect in this particular is gloomy for the winter. 


Announcements of temporary reduction of payroll 


lists come from all directions, yet the notion of a 
“conspiracy” is foolish as ever; if compacts and con- 
Spiracies are ever formed they are for raising or for 
maintaining prices, not for lowering them, and oc- 
cur on a rising rather than a declining market. 
There is no justification for any slowing of produc- 
tion at this “usual” time of year, says Secretary 
Boehm, of the Central Federated Union, and Mr. 
Gompers said the like months ago, declaring that 
any closing or slowing of shops (having the textiles 
of New England particularly in mind) had no just 
excuse and was actually “a crime” against society 
and the world. Capital, says Mr. Boehm, wants to 
put on the workers the losses by declining prices; 
it is all conspiracy; the open-shop is an attack on 
labor and a scheme whereby to “crush” it. And 
SO on. 


But the reasons for slowing trade and production 


‘are plain to all who can see and are willing to see. 


It is the unthinking notion of labor that the count- 
ing-room and the employer (that is, “capital’) pays 
the wages, whereas capital and the employer merely 
collect them, for wages come out of the proceeds of 
the labor, and if capital continued to pay them at its 
own loss it would itself be presently dissipated and 
become an empty sack. The railroads are laying off 
men at various places because they are not needed. 
The Pennsylvania explains that “this action is taken 
in accordance with the company’s policy to cut its 
operation down to the bedrock of efficiency.” All 
the roads are in the grip of a situation, and must 
do as they can rather than as they would; for any 
other course Mr. Plumb must show the way, and the 
financial drawback of his only-scotched “plan” is, 
that while inefficiency and profligacy do seem to be 
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more successful in public than in private affairs, the 
real difference is only that in the latter the case is 
brought pretty speedily to account, while the former 
may drag on for years, pulling meanwhile upon 
everybody per the tax collector and constantly in- 
creasing the burdens of living that make us all 
squirm and cast about for the reasons. 

No, there is no conspiracy on behalf of the open 
shop; the conspiracy is against that. It is a miscon- 
ception to charge that a form of shop which is mere- 
ly liberty and equality for union and non-union alike 
is “against” labor; the statement is the exact con- 
trary of truth, for it is labor that is against that 
shop equality. Here and there an employer has been 
so justly disgusted with the interruptions and losses 
forced upon him by unions that he has determined 
to be done with them on his premises; his right to 
say that he will hire or have no union man should 
seem equal to the right of unions to say that he shall 
have no others, but there has not been, and is not 
likely to be, any organization along this line effected 
or even considered by employers generally. 

Notwithstanding, the boast of a grand movement 
against the open shop is promptly followed by decla- 
rations that the open shop is swiftly and sponta- 
neously progressing—making a country-wide “cru- 
sade,” if a spreading without concerted effort can 
be called by such a term. Business and commercial 
organizations formed and continued for no such pur- 
pose testify that the open shop is growing and they 
are giving it votes of indorsement. They are doing 
more. The National Association of Manufacturers 
is printing a series of bulletins of counsel and in- 
formation, the first of them dated Nov. 1. The 
“Herald” has also been collecting reports from cit- 
ies throughout the country, which show how rapidly 
the movement has spread. For example, Hartford is 
95% open industrially, Philadelphia about 75%, In- 
dianapolis 80%, Los Angeles 95%, Atlanta 15%, 
Stockton 100%. Everywhere there is_ reported 
steady progress towards industrial liberty and a 
like progress in industrial production and general 
content. 

One gleam of practical sense came lately upon the 
A. F. L., for it invited Mr. Hoover to attend the 
meeting of its Executive Council in Washington on 
the 15th, and yet the gleam seems to have not been 
very clear, for he was apparently sought as a “medi- 
ator” through whom an obstinate course might pos- 
sibly be furthered. Mr. Hoover attended, and spoke, 
but he did not suit his hearers well, for he did not 
agree that closing industries is a social crime or that 
the blame is wholly on employers; he is very hope- 
ful that depression will not last long, being only 
during a term of necessary transition, and he is un- 
derstood to have intimated that labor has a work 
to do in the transition. Still clinging to their past, 
these men are preparing a legislative “program.” 
They want to repeal any existing statutes towards 
compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes and 
head off any new ones; they want to repeal or pre- 
vent any “restricting the right of workers to quit 
work”; to restrict immigration; and so on. It is 
now announced as part of current news that an ac- 
tion has been begun in Bridgeport against an alleged 
unlawful conspiracy by some Danbury and Norwalk 
hatters which may recall or possibly rival the fa- 
mous leading case of the Danbury Hatters. 

It is to be clearly understood that the open-shop 
movement is not organized but spontaneous, being 


one’s country and to mankind, he said: 





only the normal reaction of public opinion against 
the long term of excesses by organized labor. It 


should also be clearly understood that the open shop 
is not one which excludes or discriminates against 
union men; it is one which makes no inquiries about 
union affiliations and resists attempts for the 
“closed” shop of union men only. 








THE HEART OF AMERICA AND THANKSGIV- 
ING DAY. 


As a people we certainly have much to.be thank- 
ful for. Despite the perplexities and anxieties 
which are widely felt and the personal sorrows that 
rest upon many, reasons exist, innumerable and var- 
ied, that call for national thanksgiving. 

Among them all none is more worthy of recogni- 
tion than the place of Peace in the heart and mind of 
America. With varied emphasis, but with one de- 
sire, we can say, “Long live America!” but with one 
voice we add: “Long live a reconciled Humanity !” 
From Maine to California no American lips falter at 
that. As a people we have a common and eager de- 
sire for whatever shall bring peace to the world. 

Several months ago the little State of Luxemburg, 
so small and so squeezed in between the great na- 
tions that in her conscious helplessness she had no 
army and no fortifications, and in the onrush of the 
war she had to accept in silence the instant precipi- | 
tation of the German forces upon her soil, now that 
the war is over, planned a “Luxemburg Day” of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing for her people. But she 
held first a “Belgian Day,” and then a “French Day,” 
when with songs and speeches and festive banners 
her citizens thronged the square of her little capital 
to proclaim the welcome she so freely offered to her 
neighbors and people of every name. What Peace 
means to her she would have them all know and 
share. The heart of America, despite her debates 
and her controversies, responds to, that. 

The business of the hour is to discern the ways in 
which this desire may be carried into effect. Ob- 
viously this must begin with ourselves. The late 
Major Henry Higginson, who in his long and benefi- 
cent life did so much for his fellow-citizens of Bos- 
ton, in giving the Soldiers’ Field to Harvard Univer- 
sity for athletics, told how Fanny Kemble once said 
to him: “Life in the United States is hard and 
dry. Your country is a great cornfield. See that 
you plant flowers in it.” He had accepted this, and 
in urging the beauty and the holiness of work and of 
unselfish thoughtful devotion to the right cause, to 
“This 
beautiful land is our workshop, our playground, our 
garden, our home; and we can have no more urgent 
or pleasanter task than to keep our playground 
bright and gay, our garden well tilled and full of 
flowers and fruit, our home happy and pure.” 

But we cannot do this in any large and worthy 
way unless we recognize that this is a trust. We 
did not create it. It has been passed on to us by 
others who, with something of Major Higginson’s 
spirit, received it at the hands of their predecessors, 
did their part, made their contribution, of which 
none was worthier than that of those who fought in 
the last great war, and so gave it with all its great 
opportunity and its inexhaustible resources of 
wealth and happiness and beauty, to us to enjoy and 
use, not simply for ourselves, to our own undoing, 
but for our children and generations yet unborn. 
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in the passing days the attention of all has been 
irned to the Government, the men who make our 
iws and direct our affairs. Nothing is more nat- 
ral than that we should look to them to solve our 
ifficulties and to supply our needs. In such an 
our it is well to be reminded of the nature of the 
4snptation and the danger that lies before us. 

Sir Flinders Petrie, the historical scholar, says 
f the final failure of Rome: “The demand for pub- 
ic maintenance steadily grew, and it was met by 
ating up the capital values of the provinces and 
hen of Rome itself. Doles [bonuses and the like] 
ncessantly increased and ruined the moralities of 
vork. Every worker had to belong to a trade union, 
ind the Government used the unions to do cheap 
vork for the poor and to be paid for it by overcharg- 
ng the well-to-do. The end was social slavery and 
conomic ruin.” 

The lesson is so obvious that it is unnecessary to 
abor it. Floating great bond issues, ingeniously 
xpanding the currency, devising intricate schemes 
if taxation and revenue, are novel only in their de- 
‘ails; the methods are all old; their results have 
een incessantly recorded; but a democracy, new in 
‘very generation, must needs learn for itself, and the 
asson is both costly and oppressive. The country 
‘urns eagerly to its legislators, and every new term 
nvariably begins with new projects of law by the 
hHousand. They are debated to weariness; many 
ire dropped, but many are passed, with little un- 
ierstanding of their effect; the people groan or are 
flad according to their individual interest; the 
ourts revise them; law falls into disrespect; and 
he costly and dreary work has to be done over. 

Above all, the Government to-day needs to leave 
he people to help themselves unpampered and un- 
‘indered, as the only sure way to prosperity, and 
vyhen it comes to law-making, to remember the fun- 
amental principle, as laid down by Lord Acton, 
hat “Laws should be adapted to those who have 
he heaviest stake in the country, those to whom 
aisgovernment means, not mortified pride or 
tinted luxury, but want and pain and degradation 
ind risk to their own lives and their children’s 
ouls.” When legislation has successfully done that 
¢ has fairly-done all that may be asked of it. 

When we turn to the past another lesson comes 
> us that has peculiar pertinence. Professor Dill, 
he latest historian of the Empire of the Antonines, 
ays: “Faith in Rome killed faith in humanity.” 
‘he luxury and the culture and the splendor of the 
mpire of that day were unparalleled. They were 
mulated and the rule that produced them made 
he model for the shapers and expounders of the 
°russianism that in our time has destroyed Ger- 
nany. 

“America first,” never “over all,” is of course, to 
xe commended, for obviously no country can be of 
iervice to humanity until it is first and foremost of 
‘ervice to itself. But the inspiration that moved our 
nillions of young soldiers and the souls of the Na- 
ion behind them, had a much broader sweep. It 
‘aw rescued nations and a better world, it fought 
o end war and to win a world-wide peace. 

Mr. Choate said, in a public address in 1917, and 
eaves this word to us: “We waited, and it turned 
jut that we waited wisely, because we were able at 
ast to enter into this great contest for noble and 
ofty purposes such as never attracted nations be- 
‘ore.” 








As the new era unfolds and the Nation settles into 
the stable condition which all are eagerly expecting, 
the very requirements of commercial and industrial 
affairs will open men’s eyes to the importance of 
close international connections and will unite us 
in the world’s interests with which it will then be 
seen that ours are of necessity joined. Transporta- 
tion has been termed the greatest of contributions 
to the improvement of man’s condition; it is daily 
extending and enlisting the aid of new forces. It is 
said that some three and one-half billion dollars are 
now invested in electrical force; of this transporta- 
tion is using more and more. With the substitution 
of fuel oil for coal it may be expected to raise the 
flow of world intercourse to a new volume. All this 
emphasizes the fact that a nation cannot live unto 
itself alone. 

In our reasons for thanksgiving we have to recog- 
nize the foundations which are laid for us in the 
fundamental laws of moral and social, as well as of 
financial and economic, relations. In a material age 
and under the pressure, both of business and of lux- 
ury, we give little thought to them; but they enter 
into the warp and woof of the world of which we 
are a part. We may disregard or ignore them, but 
they do not change. “Our little systems have their 
day; they have their day, and cease to be.” When 
“the stars in their courses,” that is, the laws of the 
spiritual, as well as of the natural, world fight for a 
man the issue may not be read in the sky, but it is 
well with him; and when they are arrayed against 
him, whatever his boasting, the end can only be dis- 
aster. 

The summons of the President to the Nation to 
observe a day of Thanksgiving is a call not only to 
give thanks to God, but also to consider what are 
the foundations on which we are building the Na- 
tion’s peace, but no less our individual lives. 
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THE COAL SCARCITY NO WARRANT FOR 
SEIZURE OF THE MINES. 


Coal continues to be one of our troubles, with 
deadlocks threatened and altercations almost per. 
petual, and intimations of renewed scarcity in both 
bituminous and anthracite during the coming win- 
ter have not been wanting—we could almost say, “as 
usual.” Winter must be reckoned with; transporta- 
tion and production must continue. Nature is as 
bountiful as ever and has no regard for excuses born 
of human greed and folly; if we are not bright enough 
and active enough and enough in concert to take 
what the earth contains and the seasons bring for us, 
we are left to chastening by doing without. 

As for indispensable fuel, Kansas has at least 
shown us one way, but the election campaign is no 
sooner over than we have to take up our old prob- 
lems. Prices of both soft and hard coal, however, are 
declining and sure to decline farther, like all other 
necessaries. We are told in agreeable headlines that 
“oraft is ended” in soft coal, and the trade believes 
prices will decline further; profiteering is said to be 
broken, and officials who have been pursuing it or 
professing to do so are quoted as expecting soon to 
see a figure of $5 or even $4 at the mines. We are told 
that the hard coal operators join the Government in 
the war on high prices; that they will fight specula- 
tors, are now pledged to fair prices and practices, 
and are at one \.:th the Government in its efforts 
to protect consumers, who are everybody. 
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If we are to have improvement—and we are to 
have it because we must and will have it—we need 
not stop at present to apportion the blame in a mat- 
ter so contested. We need not, however, try to de- 
termine how much all the official pursuit of profi- 
teering has accomplished for good in this or any 
other lines of industry; that cannot be determined, 
since it will never be possible to know what would 
have followed had important conditions been other- 
wise than as they were. Suffice it that officialism is 
always disposed to plume itself over its claimed ac- 
complishments, but that it will remain doubtful in 
this case whether we made any net gain through 
Governmental regulation of production and 
prices. 

Yet the virtual threat by two members of a Senate 
Committee that unless retail coal prices are mate- 
rially reduced before the 6th they will recommend to 
the Senate that Congress order a seizure of the mines 
meets indignant protest, and should meet that. The 
protest naturally comes first from the coal men, who 
cite as a partial explanation of the trouble such 
known facts as the “vacation” taken by the miners 
and the shortage of cars; the situation has not been 
normal in any respect, and while the carrjers are 
gaining on their troubles there has been considerable 
parleying as to which industrial product was the 
more immediately necessary and should therefore 
have precedence. But the protest against any taking 
over, though it be called by any specious term such 
as “nationalization,” or any extension of Govern- 
mental control, ought to be general and unmistak- 
able. It would be like jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire. 

There was a nation-wide referendum last week, 
and they who do not see that it means emphatic con- 
demnation of all unnecessary Governmental under- 
takings fail to read it correctly. Government must 
turn back to strict constitutional lines and the great- 
est possible recovery of simplicity. The toad must 
not set up as specialist on dermatolegy, nor the turtle 
as instructor in aviation. We want no more seizures, 
no more “control,” no more regulation. Leave pro- 
duction and trade to regulate themselves under natu- 
ral laws. 

There is a fresh admonition in the sickening dis- 
closures now in progress concerning Governmental 
attempts to build and manage ships, and it is to be 
feared that like disclosures may follow in other de- 
partments. All reasonable allowance must be made 
for the disadvantages of haste in war preparations, 
but that excuse ceased two years ago. There are 
charges of favoritism and “graft,” and there was un- 
doubtedly considerable of both ; yet the root of it was 
incompetence at the head and extending to the ex- 
tremities. In fairness, however, we must recognize and 
admit that business inefficiency is ingrained in the 
nature of Government, and is ineradicable while hu- 
man nature remains unregenerated ; there is no safe- 
guard except in the responsibility which comes 
through self-interest under private management of 
affairs, for then those who make blunders must bear 
the penalty, and know that they must. 

Let us profit by the warning. We want no Bolshe- 
vism here, and so it is prudent not to allow even the 
Plumbism which is the entering wedge of Bolshevism 
to make a beginning lest it gain growth and strength. 
Let us have no “nationalizing,” nor talk of any. On 
the contrary, let us de-nationalize wherever there is 
opportunity to do so. 





MR. H. G. WELLS AND RUSSIA. 


The New York “Times,” with characteristic enter- 
prise, is receiving by cable and publishing in install- 
ments Mr. H. G. Wells’s story of his recent visit to 
Russia. It is natural that, without waiting for the 
completion of the series, there has been much edi- 
torial comment thereon. For, as he forecasts in the 
initial article, the papers are to constitute a study 
of Bolshevism. Mr. Wells is one of the foremost 
writers of the world. He is an original and a some- 
what radical thinker. His novels are purposeful. 
His chief interest is in social and economic prob- 
lems. He is a forceful critic of his own country. 
That he has become a convert to spiritualism may 
mean much or little in an examination of his mental 
processes. But his mind is at least enamored with 
the idea that “the world,” to put it broadly, “is all 
wrong,’ and must be speedily and vigorously 
righted. 

Here is the statement in his first article which 
has occasioned much of the current comment: “And 
this spectacle of misery and ebbing energy is, you 
will say, the result of Bolshevist rule. I do not be- 
lieve it is. I will deal with the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment when I have painted the general scenery of 
our problem. But let me say here that this desolate 
Russia is not a system that has been attacked and 
destroyed by something vigorous and malignant. It 
is an unsound system that has worked itself out and 
fallen down.” 

“It was not the Communism which built up these 
great impossible cities, but capitalism. It was not 
Communism that plunged this huge creaking bank- 
rupt empire into six years of exhausting war, it 
was Kuropean imperialism. Nor is it Communism 
that has pestered this suffering and perhaps dying 
Russia with a series of subsidized raids, invasions 
and insurrections, and inflicted upon it the atrocious 
blockade. The vindictive French creditor and the 
journalistic British oaf are far more responsible for 
these deathbed miseries than any Communist.” In 
his second article, published last Sunday, he makes 
the same statement in an attempt to absolve Bol- 
shevism from its ignominious failure, saying: “Ruin 
—that is the primary Russian fact at the present 
time. The revolution, the Communist rule which I 
will proceed to describe in my next paper, is quite 
secondary to that. It is something that has hap- 
pened in ruin and because of ruin.” 

Mr. Wells visited Maxim Gorky and had a long in- 
terview with Lenine. He was in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, but appears to have made few excursions 
into the country. Of all this we are to have more 
hereafter. His first article (as he says) was to 
paint the scenery; and we have no doubt he did this 
truthfully and appreciatively. Still, he confirms, 
rather than adds to, the pictures we have had of 
the “desolated city.” He believes, he says, the peas- 
ants, who constitute 80 or 90% of the population, 
are as well, if not better, off than they were under 
the Czarist regime. Certainly, as we read we feel 
no pen can exaggerate the misery to which the rem- 
nant of 700,000 inhabitants of the once proud city 
of the Far North have been reduced. Dante’s visions 
of Hell furnish no greater horrors. 

And yet, as we read, we fear that he has shown 
only the best side (he refers to the naturalness of 
showing a friend only this side), but others have 
written. And the tale is not yet told out in the 
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matter of time and experiences. 
interested in, aside from its sympathetic interest 
in human suffering is in the relation of this Soviet 
Government, this Communistic experiment, to this 
heart-rending condition. 
cuses are to be made. And it is true that Bolshe- 
vism not only succeeded the rule of the Constituent 
Assembly which it suppressed, but it was builded 
on the enervations and corruption, the loss and cost 
of a war waged by the Czar, wherein millions of con- 
fiding peasants were sacrificed to a combination 
of inefficiency, greed, graft and superstition, led on 
by .a militaristic dynasty claiming divine power. 

Our thought is that we must take the point of 
time at which Russia withdrew from the war, in 
order to correctly appraise the influence of Bolshe- 
vism. And first it must appear that whatever the 
antecedent causes that enfeebled the Empire, what- 
ever the revolution failed to do in its short life, has 
not been corrected by Bolshevism. The descent, on 
the contrary, has been accelerated. And therefore 
the Commune itself is a colossal failure. It may 
well enough be indicated that it has not had a fair 
chance. It was not ushered into the world with 
peace and plenty everywhere, and the plaudits of 
the multitude at home, and the commendation of 
liberal peoples outside. It was born in blood and 
fire, and it has lived by murder and pillage. And it 
seeks through the Internationale to subjugate other 
peoples and Governments to its own theoretical em- 
prise. More interfering than interfered with, it can 
point to no single influence for good that has irradi- 
ated the world. Mr. Wells may hereafter make ex- 
cuses, and seek to explain away, but the bare, stark 
fact is that history does not record in its long and 
bloody annals another example of tyranny compara- 
ble to this theft of property, subversion of order, 
and systematic suppression of the individual—end- 
ing in hopeless famine and helpless suffering. 

Mr. Wells is no lover of Imperialism. In his 
“Joan and Peter” he says: “His [Oswald’s, the 
Guardian, at about 1903] Imperialism was essen- 
tially a romantic and generous imagination, a dream 
of service, of himself serving the Empire and of the 
Empire serving mankind. The tacit assumption 
underlying this most sordid of political campaigns 
that the Empire was really nothing of the kind, that 
it was an adventure of exploitation, a national en- 
terprise in the higher piracy, borrowing a faded pic- 
turesqueness from the scoundrelism of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean buccaneers, the men who 
started the British slave trade and the Ulster trou- 
ble and founded no Empire at all except the plan- 
tations of Virginia and Barbadoes, distressed and 
perplexed his mind ‘almost unendurably. It was so 
maddeningly plausible. It was so manifestly the 
pathway of destruction.” But is the world only to 
choose between the theft of unimproved territory and 
the theft of well-earned and rightly owned indus- 
tries, and favor the latter? And is Imperialism, as a 
dream of trade dominance, to be sacrificed to an 
Imperialism of industrial suppression? 

And again, he writes in this novel, a sesnastiabie 
study of education, its meaning and processes, as 
follows: 

“The monarchy in Great Britain is a compromise 
that was accepted by a generation regardless of edu- 
cation and devoid of any sense of the future. It is 
now a mask upon the British face; it is a gaudy and 
antiquated and embarrassing wrapping about the 


“7 ; , 
What the world is ‘ energies of the nation. 


It it apparent that ex-. 





Because of it Britain speaks 
to her youth, as to the world, with two voices. She 
speaks as a democratic republic, just ever so little 
crowned, and .also she speaks as a succulently loyal 
Teutonic monarchy. Either she is an adolescent de- 
mocracy, whose voice is breaking, or an old mon- 
archy at the squeaking stage. Now her voice is the 
full strong voice of a great people, now it pipes ri- 
diculously. She perplexes the world and stultifies 
herself.” It is this mind and this voice that is to 
herald Russian Bolshevism forth to the world—the 
mind of a reformer and the voice of an iconoclast. 
And the world will do well to reserve its judgment 
until the final chapters are printed. 

HUMAN ENERGY THE POWER-HOUSE OF 

CIVILIZATION. 

When, for any reason, the trains become bunched, 
the evenness of the schedule is broken. Aignals 
must not be passed, and there is consequent slow- 
ing down, sometimes a dead stop, until there is a 
clear track ahead. But the current is never turned 
off, at such a time, and the motorman is ready to 
seize and utilize it to the full extent permitted by 
circumstances. True, the passengers suffer many 
a jolt and jar, but when they are wise they cling 
to the strap, or brace themselves in their seats, and 
await the outcome with equanimity, knowing the 
interference is temporary and the power-house is 
at work. 

The war and the Government bunched our indus- 
tries (and for a time diverted them), but now that 
we are back on the old track we cannot resume our 
accustomed schedules because all our industries 
cannot be suddenly adjusted to full speed ahead. 
But the total energy of the people in production 
and trade, we may be assured, remains full charged 
to its maximum capacity. We have only to wait, 
with the motorman, until the tangles straighten 
themselves out, and as fast as possible turn on the 
current which we respectively use, and resume the 
former schedule. There is nothing wrong at the 
power-house. Despite discontent and even despair 
the American people, as a whole, are as eager to 
“do business” as they ever were, and to all intents 
and purposes practically as able. Of course volun- 
tary “shut-downs” and “strikes” are a refusal to 
utilize the abiding current of popular energy—a 
denial of the spirit of trade, and a refusal to make 
the best of things. 

The actual war is over. That interference is 
dead, though its industrial debris is not cleared 
away. The Government in much has refused to re- 
move its clutch, and still causes slowing down and 
even stopping. But this interference we hope will 
now be speedily removed. The lesson lies in watch- 
care, in readiness to resume, and faith in the ex- 
haustless energy of the people. Sometimes in this 
six-millioned city one wonders at the infinity of the 
daily thoughts and acts that constitute the city’s 
world of work. Not all is harmony, not all preven- 
tive of waste, but all is of a mutually sustaining 
nature. And just as individual mind and heart are 
concentrated on the individual way and task, so 
the consequent supply and demand are indissoluble 
because indestructible. 

Our illustration is not fully adequate, but it 
serves to point out that our industries have a com- 
mon origin and acommon purpose. They constitute 
in a physical way the actuality of life. And while 
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to some extent they run behind each other on a 
single track, there are many crossroads and junc- 
tions where stops must be made and new trains 
made up, because the systems serve the entire peo- 
ple and territory. Manifestly, there is no artificial 
power, such as Government, National or State, 
which can pump industrial energy into the people. 
Nor is there need for this. There is in man an em- 
bodying aspiration to be and to do, and there is in 
his dual nature of mind and muscle a self-assertive 
power to satisfy his desire. 

Through the exercise of toil and thought there 
has grown up a vast complex which we call civiliza- 
tion. War is its eternal enemy. But in the “work- 
ings” of this.civilization there is its own purifica- 
tion, perfection and perpetuity. The trouble is now 
that there is revolt against the natural order. This 
stream of human energy, gathering its rivers of in- 
dustry to itself, as it flows onward to the rest that 
is peace, must have time and space in which to 
cleanse itself as it goes. It must have, therefore, 
its natural freedom. It will not in a generation 
wash down mountains on its way or flood the low- 
lands enduringly—for it is ever at work digging its 
own channel—and seeking the easiest way. 

This process-physical encounters always the im- 
petuosity of mind. It yields forever to compromise, 
against which the will of man beats in vain. Im- 
patience is the creator of theory. And how vain it 
is to suppose that these natural laws of progress 
through the release of human energy can be facti- 
tiously accelerated by Government! Suppose for a 
moment we could wipe out the machines we have in- 
vented for supplying our needs, could mere Govern- 
ment, by any power or process it possesses, restore 
them? Suppose half the population should turn 


upon the labor-laws of life, could civilization sup- 
port itself through the normal functioning of Gov- 
ernment? We reach here a central truth. 
So-called capital and labor cannot serve their in- 
herent nature by refusing to exercise their full ener- 


gies. This is to say that prosperity results from 
the full utilization of this inexhaustible current of 
energy forever proceeding out of man. Stoppage, 
voluntary, by either, is suicide. Compromise by 
both is inevitable, because through full exercise and 
utilization of human energy no other course is pos- 
sible. And though it sounds like and perhaps is a 
platitude to say that “to make the best of things” 
is the highest duty in life, it is nevertheless the only 
way out. And when each toiler, and trader, and 
conceiver and constructor of enterprise does this, 
the current of energy will be utilized to the full, 
the freedom of the man will be assured, and the nat- 
ural forward movement will not only sustain civili- 
zation and perpetuate good Government, but will 
tend to equalize the rewards of labor to all who live 
and love. 








THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT AND BIG IN- 
TERESTS—HIGH INCOME TAXES. 


Ottawa, Canada, Nov. 19 1920. 

For the lack of more persuasive material, the two 
opposition parties, straight-line Liberal and Agra- 
rian, are now endeavoring to saddle upon the Con- 
servative party, at present in power in the Domin- 
ion, responsibility for an alliance with “Big Inter- 
ests.” This appears to be the main rejoinder of both 
opposition groups to the Government’s frank ad- 
herence to a protective tariff as a national policy. 








It is a curious fact in the present political situation 
that neither the Farmers nor the Liberals have 
dared publicly to advocate an immediate free-trade 
policy and it appears beyond question that the out- 
spoken championship of present tariff conditions 
by the Conservative group in power has won the re- 
spect of the main business community. 

As a means of informing the country that the 
Government in power holds no brief for the “Big 
Interests,” Premier Meighen has busied himself on 
the public platform with detailed descriptions of 
the Government’s taxation policy, particularly as 
affects large incomes and _ corporation profits. 
From the comparative statistics presented by the 
Premier in his public addresses it is evident that 
taxation is somewhat higher in Canada than in the 
United States, although the Government has made 
every effort to reduce this discrepancy so as to avoid 
antagonizing American capital. 

At present the business profits tax takes 20% of 
all profits in excess of 10% and not exceeding 15%; 
30% of all profits above 15% and below 20%; 50% 
of all profits between 20% and 30%, and 60% of all 
profits thereafter. By special order-in-council a tax 
rests upon the profits of packers amounting to 50% 
of everything between 7% and 15% and all profits 
over 15%. In addition to this the packers have to 
pay the ordinary business profits tax, the net result 
being that the maximum profit they can keep is less 
than 10%. . 

In addition to the foregoing the Government im- 
poses a corporation tax which, when introduced, 
was 4%, but later increased to 6% and last year to 
10%. 

For the man of large income the tax rate in Can- 
ada is particularly severe. Personal incomes of 
$100,000 are subject to a tax of $32,749. Incomes 
of $200,000 must pay $97,849. 

To those who charge the present Government with 
high tariff tendencies the rejoinder is given that the 
protective tariff under the last Government aver- 
aged 28.3. To-day it stands at 22.5. In the time of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the last Premier before Sir 
Robert Borden, the national revenue amounted to 
$100,000,000. To-day $100,000,000 falls $40,000,- 
000 short of paying the interest on the national debt 
alone. There is now a total revenue necessity of 
$375,000,000. As a matter of fact, the present Ca- 
nadian tariff is the lowset since 1878, and is the low- 
est of any country where a protective tariff is in 
force. From public speeches of Premier Meighen, 
and the fact that his tariff commission is now con- 
ducting an investigation, it would seem that the 
only tariff legislation to be brought in at the next 


session of Parliament will deal with a downward 
revision. 


Current Events and Discussions 
CONTINUED OFFERING OF BRITISH TREASURY 
BILLS. 

The usual offering of ninety-day British Treasury bills 
was disposed of this week by J. P. Morgan & Co. on a dis- 
count basis of 6%, the rate which has been in effect for 
some time past. The bills in this week’s offering are dated 
November 15. 


RATE ON FRENCH TREASURY BILLS CONTINUED 
AT 6%%. 

The French ninety-day Treasury bills were disposed of 
this week on a discount basis of 644%—the figure to which 
the rate was advanced March 26; it had previously for 
some time been 6%. The bills in this week’s offering are 
dated November 19. 
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FRANCE’S PROBLEM IN FINANCING THE 
IMPORTATION OF COTTON. 

The Bank of France called a meeting in Havre on Oct. 
22 of representatives of all the leading French banking in- 
stitutions and representative cotton merchants of Havre 
for the purpose of considering means of financing the im- 
portation of cotton for the 1920-21 campaign. The discus- 
sion covered the two ways of financing the importation of 
cotton: (a) The payment in francs at three days sight, 60 
or 90 days by draft on the Havre importer or his banker; 
(b) the opening of credits in dollars, at sight or at 60 or 
90 days by American banks. 

After an exchange of views the following conclusions 
were arrived at: 

1. That it is advisable to reduce to the greatest possible extent the 
drafts at 3 days’ sight, whether in francs or in dollars, the abnormal in- 
crease of which would in the present circumstances impose on the money 
market an unjustified burden. 

2. That it is necessary to return, as fully as possible to the practice of 
drafts in frances at 60 or 90 days, as before the war. 

3. That for special transactions requiring that the price of the mer- 
chandise should be carried in dollars for a certain time, a special study 
should be undertaken in order to ascertain the best means of providing for 
the importers and their bankers, an increase in the necessary facilities in 
America, especially by the opening of acceptance credits in dollars at 
three four and six months. 

Jonsequently the meeting expressed the wish: 

1. That the cotton merchants should confine their purchases to such 
American sellers as would be disposed to return to the systems of payment 
in use before the war. 

2. That the group of American banks willing to take cotton drafts on 
France should be increased, it being understood that the French banks are 
still buyers of good trade acceptances on France as extensively as before 
the war. 

3. That the French banks should examine with the American bankers the 
best way of organizing dollar credits. 

In conclusion the meeting accepted with thanks the offer 
of J. de Neuflize to transmit these wishes to American 
bankers. Mr. J. de Neuflize, who is at present in New York, 
on Thursday, Nov: 11, addressed the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York on this subject. In discussing the 
problem, he pointed out that the question of financing in 
dollars is of secondary importance, as most of the 
transactions are in francs. The important phase of 
the question, he avers, is the resumption of the drawings on 
France at 60 and 90 days instead of 3 days sight. Cotton 
needs about three months from the time the bill of lading 
is obtained to the time when the French dealer has received, 
unloaded and delivered it to the manufacturer, who pays 
then only. Furthermore, when drawn at sight, the whole 
burden falls on Havre banks, which have to rediscount at 
the Bank of France, while market facilities in other cities 
are not used. The Bank of France naturally prefers to 
have the financing go through its normal channels, and 
therefore is inclined to discriminate against those French 
importers who are unable to obtain from their American 
sellers the privilege of reimbursement in pre-war form. 


Hence the above resolutions. 








ARBITRAGE IN LONDON NEXT WEEK. 


A special cable to the “Journal off Commerce’, Nov. 10 


from London said: 

It is a sign of returning normality that the Stock Exchange Committee, 
subject to confirmation on Monday next, has resolved to cancel the emer- 
gency regulation prohibiting arbitrage. This cancellation, however, is 
practically unimportant because the rules prohibiting speculation and en- 
forcing cash transactions still operate, although the cash regulation 1s 
somewhat elastic. Moreover, the embargo on the importation of securities 
ceased many months ago, but exchange rates are prohibitive. 








SETTLING OF CONTRACTS ON NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE FOR CITY OF BERNEsBONDS. 


E. V. D. Cox, Secretary of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announced the following ruling on Nov. 11 by its Committee 
on Securities on contracts for City of Berne, Switzerland, 
bonds: 


The Committee on Securities rules that contracts for the City of Berne, 
Switzerland, Twenty-Five-Year Eight Per Cent Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, 
due 1945, ‘‘when issued,’’ must be settled on Tuesday, Nov. 16 1920, by 
delivery of temporary certificates; 

That said contracts may be settled prior to Nov. 16 1920 upon the 
seller giving to the buyer one day’s written notice of his intention to make 
delivery; that such notice must be given before 2:15 p. m.; that interest 
will cease upon the giving of notice. 

The accrued interest from Nov. 1 1920 to Nov. 16.1920 (viz., 15 days) 
will amount to $3.3333 per $1,000 bond. 

Settlement of contracts may be enforced ‘‘under the rule’ beginning 
Nov. 16 1920. 


The bonds, which were sold by Speyer & Co. on Nov. 1, 
as noted in these columns Nov. 6, page 1799, were listed 
on the Exchange early in the month. 





SPEYER d€ CO. CALL FOR DEPOSIT OF MEXICAN 
IRRIGATION 4%% BONDS. 

Speyer & Co., on Nov. 18, invited holders of Mexican Irri- 
gation Works 414% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 1943, 
to deposit their bonds with the New York Trust Co., as de- 
positary, on or before Dec. 31 1920, subject to the terms of 
the bondholders’ agreement dated Nov. 18. The total amount 
of the issue is $25,000,000 U. S. gold, and the bonds, known 
as the bonds of the “Institution for Encouragement of Irri- 
gation Works and Development of Agriculture, 8. A.” (Caja 
de Prestamos para obras de Irrigacion y Fomento de la 
Agricultura, S. A.), were placed by Speyer & Co., here and 
abroad, in October 1908. Speyer & Co., in their circular 
state that default was made in the payment of the interest 
on these bonds on May 1 1914 and that since May 1 1919 de- 
fault has also been made in the Sinking Fund payments pro- 
vided for the redemption of these bonds. Payments of prin- 
cipal, interest and Sinking Fund is unconditionally guaran- 
teed by endorsement by the Mexican Government. Since 
these defaults occurred, Speyer & Co. have made repeated 
efforts on behalf of the bondholders to have the interest 
and Sinking Fund installments paid, and to have the Mexi- 
can Government make good its guarantee, but without avail. 
The bankers’ circular continues: 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon, who has been elected President of tae United 
States of Mexico, and who will assume office on Dec. 1, is reported, however, 
to have publicly declared that the new Mexican Government ‘will recognize 
all legal foreign debts,”’ and that all its debts will be paid ‘‘as far as possible.’’ 

There are a number of foreign loans of the Mexican Government, secured 
and ursecured, and other guarantees given by it, on which default has been 
made, as well as a large amount of other claims against it, which will have 
to be recognized and provided for by the Mexican Government. 

We therefore consider it important that the holders of the above bonds 
h ould unite, witnout delay, for the proper and effectual protection of their 
nterests. 

Temporary Certificates of Deposit will be issued by the 
Depositary, exchangeable for engraved bearer certificates and 
application will be made for the listing of the engraved 
certificates on the New York Stock Exchange. Speyer & 
Co. state that they will make no charge to depositing bond- 
holders for their services under this agreement. Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft will act as counsel. The total amount of 
defaulted interest up to Nov. 1 1920, amounts to over $9,- 
600,000, and the overdue Sinking Fund payments, to over 
$1,125,000. It is understood that arrangements will also 
be made for receiving deposit of these Bonds in London, 
Frankfort o-M., Berlin and Amsterdam, where considerable 
amounts of this issue are held. 








THE AUSTRALIAN FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

Under the above head, ‘“‘Commerce Reports” of Nov. 12, 
issued by the Department of Commerce at Washington, says 

In explanation of the inability of Australian banks to make telegraphic 
transfers in excnange or to sell letters of credit, American Trade Com- 
missioner Ferrin, of Melbourne, has cabled witn the suzgestion that tne 
situation may be due to the credit reserve of Australia in London being 
reduced, owing to disappointing wool sales togetner with Government 
remittances to England. It is further stated that the Auscralian banks 
ale much concerned with the present situation of their inability to draw 
upon London. It is suggested that no relief may be expected before the 
beginning of March, when wheat can be sold abroad. In connection with 
the above, attention might be called to the fact that the treasurer of Aus- 
tralia in his speech of Sept. 16, presenting the proposed budget of the Com- 
monweaith for the coming fiscal year, stated that he had arranged for the 
sending of 7,300,000 pounds sterling to London before November in pay- 
ment of interest and amortization due English holders of Australian loans. 
On Oct. 1 the control over the Australian wool, whicn had previously been 
held by the English Government, passed into the hands of private owners 
in Australia. On that date the sales of wool under the colonial sales plan 
were again put into effect. London sources state that there is a period of 
dullness at the present time in the woolen goods industry, owing to large 
stocks of woolen goods and of raw materials in London and abroad. Recent 
labor distrubances in that country have also contributed to the situation. 

‘ 








AMERICAN SECTION OF INTERNATIONAL CHAM- 


BER OF COMMERCE. 


An American section of the newly organized International 
Chamber of Commerce now functioning at Paris has been 
established by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States with offices at Washington. Lacey C. Zapf, formerly 
assistant manager of the Research Department of the 
National Chamber, has been appointed secretary of the 
American Section, and will devote his exclusive attention 
to that work. The National Chamber in announcing this 
Nov. 3 said: 


The American Section will be the direct representative of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in this country. In addition to receiving applica- 
tions of American business men and organizations for membership in the 
International Chamber, it will be the duty of tne American Section to keep 
the International Headquarters, through the American Administrative 
Commissioner, located at Paris, informed as to economic, industrial and 
social conditions in the United States. It will also be charged with putting 
into effect in the United States resolutions and any other action taken by 
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the International Chamber. National Bureaus wiil also be established 
in the other associated countries. 

Tne new secretary of tne American Section was in Paris last Ju at the 
organization meeting of the International Chamber and assisted in he work 
of forming this new body. He was assistant to Jonn H. Fahey of Buston, 
who as chairman of the Organization Committee of the International 
Chamber. He was also assistant to the Secretary of the International 
Trade Conference neld at Atlantic City in 1919 when the preliminary plans 
were laid for organizing the International Cnamber. 

Mr. Zapf has nad much experience in foreign commerce work. For some 
time ne was special assistant to the Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce and aided in organiz- 
ing the War Trade during the war. He also assisted in organizing the 
Tanners’ Council, an industrial organization created at the request of the 
War Trade Board to control the importation and distribution of hides and 
skins and leather raw stock, during the war, and served as generai agent 
ip charge of the New York District of the Tanners’ Council. 

Besides the National Bureau in the United States, there will also be a 
committee of twenty-five American business men appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States to act in a advisory capacity to tne 
National Bureau. 








CITY OF BERGEN 


(NORWAY) BONDS SOLD IN 


NEW YORK. 

An offering of $4,000,000 City of Bergen (Norway) 25-year 
8% sinking fund gold bonds made by Lee, Higginson & Co. 
and the Liberty National Bank at 98 and accrued interest, 
ylelding about 8.20%, was disposed of a week ago. The bonds 
are dated Nov. 1 1920 and are due Nov. 11945. The bonds 
are in coupon form in $1,000 and $500 denominations, and 
are registerable as to principal only. Interest is payable 
May 1 and Nov. 1. -Principal, premium and interest pay- 
able in United States gold coin of the present standard of 
weight and fineness is payable at the Liberty National Bank 
of New York in New York and at the offices of Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co. In Boston and Chicago, and is exempt from any 
Norwegian Government or municipal taxes or other Nor- 
wegian taxes, present or future. The official announce- 
ment said: 


These bonds cannot be called prior to Nov. 11930. On and after Nov. 1 
1930 they are cailable on any interest date at 110 and interest to and in- 
cluding Nov. 1 1940 and at 107% and interest on any interest date there- 
after. 

Sinking fund, payable in quarterly installments, ficst payment Feb. 1 
1921, at a rate to and including Nov. 1 1940, sufficient to retire annually 
$160,000 principal of bonds at 110 and interest, and thereafter at a rate 
sufficiento retire annualiy $160,000 principa! of bonds at 107% and inter- 
est. Prior to Aug. 15 1930 sinking fund to be applied to the purchase of 
bonds in the open market at or below 119 and interest; any balance remain- 
ing unapplied on Aug. 15 1930 to be applied to calling bonds by lot for re- 
demption on Nov. 1 1930 at 110 and interest; thereafter sinking fund pay- 
ments to be applied to calling bonds by lot for redemption on semi-annual 
interest dates at their then calling prices. 

The city of Bergen, established in the year 1070, is the second city and 
the second port of Norway, bothin size and importance. It is the country’s 
principal Atlantic coast port, it owns the largest tonnage of any city of the 
country, and from it sails the greater part of Norway’s merchant fleet. 
It is the Atlantic coast terminus of the railway line which crosses the country 
from Bergen on the west to Christiania on the east. The population of Ber- 
gen is in excess of 95,000. 

The proceeds of tbis loan are to be used for electric power development, 
housing, harbor improvements and pubjJic works. Of the total proceeds 
a substantial part is to be expended for the purchase of materials in the 
United States. 

The total debt of the city of Bergen, including the present issue, amounts 
to 66,926,000 kroner ($17,934,820). Total value of property owned by 
the city amounts to 86,000,000 kroner ($23,046,280), or more than the city’s 
entire debt. Total taxable property values in the city, including both real 
and personal property, amount to 1,203,000,000 kroner ($322,379,9460). 
Revenues of the city of Bergen for the year ended June 30 1920 amounted to 
47,470,000 kroner ($12,721,000), and expenditures 45,000,000 kroner 
($12,059,000). Total income of the city’s population is estimated at 
362,538,009 kroner ($97,152,000), and taxable income for the year ended 
June 30 1920 amounted to 298,000,000 kroner ($79,858,000). 

Prior to the war the city’s total funded debt consisted of external] loans 
issued between 1886 and 1913, bearing 4% interest, and a single internal 
loan of 1887, bearing 34% interest. There is no record of any default 
ever having occurred on the city’s debt. The city and its inhabitants have 
an excellent reputation for conservatism, industry, thrift and faithfulness 
to their obligations. 








OFFERING OF ROYAL BANK OF BOHEMIA BONDS. 


It was announced early this week that J. G. White & Co. 
had negotiated in Prague the offering in this market of a new 
issue of 10,000,000 Czecho-Slovak crowns Royal Bank of 
Bohemia (Zemska Banka) 452% Perpetual Fund Bonds. 
The bonds, issued in denominations of 1,000 and 10,000 
crowns, are dated Jan. 1 1921. They are guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the country of Bohemia. Interest 
is payable semi-annually on the first days of January and 
July in Prague or in New York at current rate of exchange, 
The following information regarding the bank and the new 
bond issue is supplied by the firm: 

The Royal Bank of Bohemia was created by the Diet of Bohemia in 
1889 and inaugurated the following year with a working capital of 20,000,- 
000 crowns, provided by the sale of 4% Fund Bonds guaranteed by the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. The institution soon attained the position of lead- 
ing issue bank within tbe limits of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and has 
cempleted its first thirty years of existence without ever suffering a loss. 

The principal function of the bank is the granting of loans to communi- 
ties on the security of taxes imposed by them—all of the municipal and re- 
gional financing of Bohemia being handled in this way except for two or 
three of the principal cities. Against these loans the bank sells its own 





bonds to the public. The institution also makes similar loans to public 
service companies and for real estate improvements, accepts savings de- 
posits, and transacts a general banking business. Being a Government 
institution, it makes no attempt to earn any profit beyond the amount 


necessary for expenses, interest on its capital and the maintenance of a 
reasonable reserve. 


The management of the bank is in the hands of a board of directors elected 


by the Bohemian Diet and under the supervision of a permanent committee 
of that body. 


The latest balance sheet of the bank shows cash on hand in excess of the 
entire outstanding capitalization. This new issue of 4%% Fund Bonds 
will increase the total outstanding to 30,000,000 crowns out of 40,000,006 
crowns authorized. 

Other facts furnished by J. G. White & Co. are as follows: 

The Republie of Czecho-Slovakia, with a population of 
13,000,000, comprises Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and 
part of Silesia. It is situated in the geographical center of 
Europe, and has been occupied by Slavs since the beginning 
of the Christian era. From the time of the Napoleonic 
Wars the Czechs have made more or less continuous efforts 
to throw off the Austrian rule, and these efforts were finally 
successful as a result of the recent war, and the important 
assistance given the Allies by the Czecho-Slovaks. 


Industries. 


Under present conditions when, as a result of the War, 
the manufacturing industries of the entire world have been 
overdeveloped relative to its production of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, the agricultural resources of a country assume 
an abnormal importance. In Bohemia, 51% of the land is 
under cultivation, compared with 47% in Germany, 44% 
in Franee and 22% in the United Kingdom. 

In addition to agricultural wealth, manufactures are highly 
important, and include beet sugar, beer, spirits, paper, porce- 
lain, glass, cotton, woolens, toys, locomotives, machinery 
and a great variety of other products. Many of Bohemia’s 
manufactured products, ranging from crystal glass to Pilsener 
beer, are famous for their high quality and the Skoda Works 
constitute one of the greatest steel plants in the world. 

Foreign Trade. 

It will be seen that Czecho-Slovakia produces almost all 
its own requirements and is in a position to do a considerable 
amount of export business. For the month of August, 
Czecho-Slovakia exported to this country nearly six times 
the amount of her imports from us, and for the eight months 
ended Aug. 31 1920, was one of the three important European’ 
countries with a favorable trade balance in this country. 

In view of this favorable condition as regards foreign. 
trade, it seems entirely reasonable to expect the value of 
the Czecho-Slovak crown to advanee from its present low 
value. The nation not being burdened with indemnities 
and its war debt being comparatively low, the basic situation 
looks much sounder than in either Germany or Austria. 








OFFERING OF CHINESE GOVERNMENT BONDS 


IN NEW YORK. 


Rutter & Co. and Charles D. Barney & Co. announce an 
offering of Chinese Government 4% gold loan of 1895 
(Paris issue). The bonds are dated July 1 1895, and are 
due July 11931. Of the original issue of 400,000,000 franes 
(£15,820,000) there was outstanding July 1 1920 185,- 
167,500 franes (£7,341,000). The bonds are offered at 
prevailing rates of exchange to yield approximately 8.30% 
up to 38% according to redemption. The bonds are in 
coupon form in denomination of 2,500 franes and 500 franes, 
with par value in other currencies expressed on each bond. 
They are redeemable at par and accrued interest by annual 
drawings by lot. Interest is payable Jan. 1 and July 1 and 
principal and interest are payable at the option of the holder 
in fixed amounts in England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany or Russia. It is announced that the 
bonds of this issue are forever exempt from any present or 
future Chinese tax whatever, or from any other deductions 


on the part of China. From the official announcement 
we also take the following: 


These bonds are a direct obligation of the Chinese Government, and are 
guaranteed, by priority over all future loans, by custom-duties collected 
at the Chinese Treaty-Ports, and by the deposit of custom-bonds. AI 
previous loans which were charges upon the custom-duties collected at the 
Chinese Treaty-Ports, having been redeemed, this issue is the first charge 
on the entire revenue from Chinese Maritime Customs, which are adminis- 
tered under British direction. The income from this source in 1918 wss 
36,345,045 taels ($45,795,756) or over ten times the annual sinking fund 
and interest requirements of this loan. Revenues from this source for the 
year 1919 are unofficially reported as showing an increase of 20% over 1918. 

Redemption is accomplished by means of an annual drawing by lot now 
effected in Paris each April, the bonds drawn being redeemed at par July 1 
following. For that purpose 1.288688% of the par amount of the original 
issue is applied annually together with the interest of the drawn bonds. As 
of July 1 1920, 214,832,500 francs had been so redeemed, or over 53% of 
the original issue. All outstanding bonds are to be retired as indicated 
by July 1 1931, making an average life less than six years. 

Holders of this issue have the choice of collecting both principal and 
interest in currencies of any of the following countries: Great Britain, 
France, Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and Russia. This 
choice of exchanges gives the value of the bonds exceptional stability with 
unusual opportunity for profit through improvement in the foreign exchange 
values of the several currencies mentioned. 

Concerning the provisions of the bond relative to payments in francs, we 





are advised by counsel, Messrs. Evarts, Choate, Sherman and Leon, 
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New York, that in their opinion ‘‘the holder has the absolute choice between 
French francs in France, Belgian francs in Belgian and Swiss francs in 
Switzerland for both principal and interest’’ this opinion being in accord 
with the actual practice of the Chinese Government as reported to us by 
ourgEuropean correspondents. 





CHINESE CONSORTIUM PROGRAM—REPORTS OF UN- 
ACCEPTABILITY OF TERMS NOT CREDITED. 
A press dispatch from Hong Kong Noy. 
Chinese consortium said: 


It is reported that the Ministry of Finance, in view of the reported un- 
acceptability of the terms of the consortium, has decided to rely upon the 
proposais of Chinese bankers for furnishing the Government with finances. 

Last week, page 1901, we published a Peking dispatch in 
which the Chinese Premier was reported as saying that if 
consortium loans endangered the Government’s sovereign 
rights they would not be countenanced. It was 
known at the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. on Nov. 15 that 
an outline of comprehensive and constructive program 
governing the consortium had been forwarded to the Chinese 
Premier and Minister of Finance. The ‘Journal of Com- 
merce”’ of this city on the 16th inst., in noting this, added: 

A full report of the principles and suggestions develuped at the recent 
meeting here of the inter-National banking groups is contained in the state- 
ment, including the resolution adopted advocating the encouragenf®nt of 
the organization of a Chinese group to co-operate with the consortium. 

The program whicn has been submitted by the consortium does not 
embrace any specific loan proposal, but is understood to set forth some of the 
conditions under which advances for various projects might be favorably 
considered at some future date. The ideas of the consortium participants, 
as formulated during tne discussions in this city, relative to railway develop- 
ment, currency reform, &c., are covered in the outline which is counted upon 
to clear up much of the misapprehension that has exissed in China regarding 
the consortium’s aims and plans. The document will, it is believed, be 
presented to the Chinese Premier and the Ministry of Finance for their 
consideration. 

No advices have been received by the American banking group, it was 
learned, substantiating the hostility to the consortium upon the part of 
the Chinese Government which has been indicated in recent press dispatches 
from Peking. The tendency here is to regard the statements that have been 
attributed to the Chinese Premier and other officiais as catering to political 
exigency and as directed to rest the sentiment of the student radicals who 
are understood to see in the consortium’'s operations a danger similar to 
that inherent in the efforts at one or another of the powers in the past to 
exploit China for their own advantage. Bankers point out that the con- 
sortium’s program and the old ‘‘grabbing”’ game are as far apart as the two 
poles; that, in fact, the consortium has been organized primarily to halt 
exploitation of China’s wealth and resources. 

In so far as the Chinese Government’s statements may rally the suppurt of 
the Chinese banks and investors to constructive enterprise and projects, a 
purpose for which they are also believed to be designed, consortium bankers 
will welcome their result, as they are anxious to do for China only what China 
is unable to do for itself. 


The following statement was given out last evening by 
Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., indicating that 
the Consortium Agreement had been signed: 


The formal agreement, completing the organization of the banking groups 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and Japan in a new Consortium 
designed to assist the Chinese peuple in the development of their railways 
and of their other great public utilities, and approved by the Governments 
in question, was signed by all the delegates of the four banking groups in 
conference in New York City, on Oct. 15 1920. 

The agreement begins by recording that the four groups are to have the 
complete support of their respective Governments, and the preamble 
indicating the attitude of the Consortium towards China records that, 
“the National groups are of the opinion taat the interests of the Chinese 
people can, in existing circumstances, best be served by the co-operative 
action of the various banking groups, representing the investment interests 
in their respective countries, in procuring for the Chinese Government the 
capital necessary for a programme of economic reconstruction and improved 
communications; and that with these objecis in view the respective National 
groups are prepared to participate on equal terms in such undertakings as 
may be calculated to assist China in the establisnment of her great public 
utilities, and to these ends to welcome the co-operation of Chinese capital.”’ 

The agreement, the language of which is largely technical, contains the 
following previsions: 

Under Article 1, each group is to determine the composition of its own 
unit, the admission of any new national group being determined by the 
member groups, subject to the approval of their respective governments. 

Article 2 provides that the loans to be undertaken by the consortium 
shall be only of a public character; that is to say, the consortium does not 
plan to invade the field of private initiative, but to confine itself to loans 
involving public issues made to or on behalf of the Republic of China, or 
any Provinces of the Republic or to loans guaranteed by the Government 
or by any one of the Provincial Governments. Concessions upon which 
substantial progress has been already made need not necessarily come 
within tne scope of the consortium. 

Articles 3 and 4 provide for complete equality among the groups in all 
business undertaken by the consortium and reserves freedom to each 
group to decline to participate in any business which it does not desire to 
undertake. 

Article 5 provides that, so far as possible, the parties to any operation 
ghali not be jointly liable, each of the groups undertaking its own engage- 
ments. 

Under Artcles 6 and 7 any group not desiring to make an issue in its own 
market may request the other groups to include its share in their own issue. 

By Article 8 tne duration of the consortium is fixed for five years unless 
&@ majority of the parties decide to terminate it earlier. 
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W. S. KIES ON CONDITIONS ABROAD. 

A statement as to his views on conditions abroad was given 
out on Nov. 15 by W.S. Kies, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the First Federal Foreign Banking Association, 
who returned from Europe Oct. 30 after a three months’ 





trip through England, France, Belgium, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Germany, Italy, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, where 
he studied the situation in regard to general economic con- 
ditions and the mechanical basis of merchandising credits, and 
got into touch with the leading European banks on behalf of 
the “‘Edge Law’”’ bank here. According to Mr. Kies, ‘‘a pessi- 
mist will come away from Europe convinced that Europe is 
headed straight for economic ruin and financial bankruptcy, 
and the logic of things will apparently be with him. The 
optimist, on the other hand,” he says, ‘‘will see a new Europe 
being slowly but surely reconstructed from the ashes of 
the great war. He will see, perhaps, in the spread of democ- 
racy and the practical development,of new social ideals, a 
permanent gain to Europe, worth the cost of present indus- 
trial inefficiency, high national deficits and appalling eco- 


nomic waste.”’ Mr. Kies continues in part: 

The man who tries to be neither an optimist or a pessimist, endeavoring 
to observe impartially and judiciaily, will leave Europe sobered by the 
gravity of the problems ahead, but with the feeling nevertheless that defi- 
nite progress has been made during the past year. 

It is possible to set forth certain indisputable facts in the present situa- 
tion which will be apparent to any fair-minded observer. One of the favor- 
able factors in the situation is that the greatness of the task of reconstruc- 
tion seems to be appreciated not only by the leaders among commercial 
classes, but by the leaders of the masses. Tne necessity of building up 
credit in order to purchase raw materials, the dangers of inflation, the 
necessity of increasing exports and reducing imports, the need of heavy 
taxation and the cutting down of expenditures in order to balance budgets— 
all these self-evident truths seem to be quite clear in the minds of even the 
Socialist leaders of France, Belgium, Germany; also of Italy. 

Europe apparently is no longer in danger of Bolshevism. The real facts 
concerning the Soviet misgovernment of Russia have been brought home to 
the workers of Europe through reports made by delegates who have visited 
Russia. Evenin Italy, where radical action seems to have gone the fartnest, 
the leaders do not want a soviet government. They realize the need for 
maintaining Italy’s credit, because all industry in that country is dependent 
upon the importation of raw materials and coal. Everywhere throughout 
Europe the Socialist Party, which is the great workers’ party, has been rid- 
ding itself of its ultra-radicals, polshevists and communists. As long as 
these classes have remained within their party, the Socialist leaders say 
that tne situation appeared more dangerous than it really was, because 
this ultra-radical element has always been the one making the most noise, 
and their strength in number nas been difficult to estimate. The split 
in the Socialist ranks in France, Italy and Germany and in other countries 
has resulted in segregating the extreme left, and as this process has been 
accomplished, it has been found that the extreme radicals are in a hopeless 
minority. 

The unfavorable factors in the present situation in Europe may be briefly 
set forth. With the exception of England and one or two of the Continen- 
tal countries, budgets nave nowhere been balanced. Governmental ex- 
penditures are still increasing in most countries. Vast armies of civil.em- 
ployees clog the governmental machinery, and waste, extravagance and 
inefficiency are still characteristic of ali the governments of Europe. 

Disarmament has only partially been completed. France is still bur- 
dened by a large army. So is Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Jugo-Slavia. Poland has been engaged in a war for existence. The 
cost of maintaining armies is a crushing burden upon countries impover- 
ished by the war. 

Railroad fares have been increased, but the deficits of railroad operation 
in every country are enormous. in Germany this deficit is expected to 
reach 16 billion marks this year. The same deficit appears in tae operation 
of postal and telegraph services. Practically every country is showing a 
surplus of imports over exports, due to the high price of coal and the need 
for foodstuffs and raw materials. The past year has shown a general per- 
centage increase in exports, and in many cases a decrease in the unfavorabie 
balance. Since Aprii Germany has actually shown on the face of the sta- 
tistics larger exports than imports, measured by values. But the gap 
between imports and exports is still a large one. 

The deficits caused by the enormous cost of Governments and the run- 
ning of railroads and other public utilities have been met by further issue of 
paper money. This increased inflation is reflected in still higher prices 
and a further depreciation of European currencies in international ex- 
change. In a few countries the process of inflating currencies has been 
haited. This is true in France and in one or two of the neutrais. 

The year has seen the genera: promulgation of comp.ehensive tax schemes. 
in practically every country che burdens of taxation, as provided in these 
laws, are heavy, but in so far as they have become effective, they may be 
said to be an important constructive factor looking to the betterment of 
financial conditions. 

The difficulty is that in the newly formed Governments tne machinery 
of taxation must be constructed anew, and it will be some time before the 
real benefit of this tegisiation can be felt. 

Extravagant spending is still apparent in every capital in Europe. The 
cafes, theatres and places of amusement are crowded, and whise the poor 
are in want those who have money ave denied nothing and apparentiy are 
not trying to check the indulgence of their desires. 

industry in all Europe is suffering from a lack of coal] and raw materials. 
In Central Europe the agrarian classes are prosperous, and a problem .1as 
been created due to t ‘eir resentment of the fixing of prices of foodstuffs. 
Agricultural production !n many countries has falien off, while in others 
the coilapse of transportation makes the distribution of surplus grain im- 
possible. The result is the necessity of importing food at bigh prices and 
the continuation of Government subsidies on foodstuffs, in order to bring 
the price of bread within reach of the masses. In Italy the subsidizing of 
grain wiil result in a deficit this year of 6 billion lire. 

Among the favorable factors may be mentioned the increase in the willing- 
ness to work. In every country, with the possible exception of Engiand, 
there has been a decided improvement in the spirit of labor during the past 
year. In Germany there is a splendid will to work. In France the spirit 
is remarkable and there has been decided progress this year. Belgium, in 
many lines of industry, is back to pre-war efficiency. In Sweden, Hoiland 
and Denmark there has been a noted improvement. This is also true in 
Czecho-Siovakia and Hungary. 

In every country there is greater apprecation and understand!ng of the 
seriousness of the problems ahead. One feels, rather than sees, a better 
spirit of co-operation developing among all classes. Bankers, employers, 
laborers and politicians—all talk of the necessity of increased production, 
the checking of the importation of luxuries, and the need of decreasing 
Government expenditures. 
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A visitor, therefore, to Europe, who attempts to study conditions, leaves 
with a decided impression that improvement has taken place during the last 
year, and that definite progress may be hoped for, without being able to 
point out many particular factors to justify his judgement, but influenced 
rather more by the intangible and perhaps vague improvement in the psy- 
chology and spirit of Europe, than by tne logic of present conditions. 

He will note, however, a distinct improvement in the French situation. 
France, this year, has reclaimed over half of ner devastated agricultural 
fields, and it is estimated that she will produce between 75 and 80% of the 
needed wheat. This is a distinct economic gain, for althougn the peasants 
are living in dug-outs, caves and ruins, nevertneless the soil has been made 
to produce a substantial harvest. 

In the industrial section of devastated France, the reconstruction has 
progressed to the point where the destroyed industries are this year employ- 
ing nearly 40% of the number of employees of 1913. Employers speak of 
the improvement in the working spirit. 

The Government of France is strong and capable at the moment, and 
seems to enjoy quite universal confidence. France has balanced its ordinary 
budget. It has not very materially increased its paper circulation for 
months. It has at last set itself to the imposition of heavy taxes, and the 
actual collection of them. For the first 8 months of the year, it actually 
collected 1,800,000,000 francs in excess of the estimates. While officially 
France proclaims with loud emphasis its great and immediate need of huge 
payments on account of indemnities, its statesmen nevertneless are pre- 
paring against tne almost certain contingency of having no substantial in- 
demnity payments this next year. 

Belgium has almost completely come back, industrially and economically. 
The efficiency of labor has greatly increased during the past year, and 
Belgian industries are rapidly approaching pre-war efficiency. The cost 
of Government is high and the process of deflation has nardly begun, but the 
proverbial thrift of the Belgian is everywhere apparent, and of all the bel- 
ligerent countries, Belgium may be said to nave made the greatest strides 
toward the approach to normal condtitions. 

In Germany, Government finance is in a state of chaos, but from an in- 
dustrial and economic standpoint the year has shown decided gains. There 
is a splendid wiil to work among the laboring masses. The efficiency of 
labor has shown a marked improvement. Industrial re-organization has 
proceeded far, and output to-day is limited only by coal and the amount of 
raw materials available. 

American exporters are naturally interested in the safety of credits to 
Europe. European bankers discourage the acceptance.of short term credits, 
because of the great fluctuation in exchange. On the other hand, the 
feeling of confidence in the future is shown by the willingness of bankers in 
Many countries to recommend 3 to 5-year credits and in some instances 
to guarantee such credits. The coming winter and spring are dreaded and 
clients are advised against making commitments which would require 
dollar exchange within the next 6 months. 

While the credit of many of the countries of continental Europe is low, 
nevertheless there are large industries, and many of them are prosperouss 
and constitute fairly good cried risks, especially where responsible bankers 
are willing to guarantee such credit, as is the case in many of the countries. 
There is no reason why consignments of raw materiais should not be sent to 
Europe in limited amounts, the goods to be sold from such consignments for 
cash. The development of the consignment system would be a great help 
to Europe at the present time and could be carried on in most of the con- 
tinental countries with a minimum of risk. 

There are safe investment opporcunities in the neutral countries, also in 
France, and especially in Belgium. These opportunities are in seasoned 
securities based on land and fundamental values, which can be purchased on 
a 7 to 8% income basis with great possibitities of profit over a period of 
years arising out of the present low rates of excnange. As the investors of 
the United States become deducated to the possibilities of sound and 
profitable investment in Europe the exchange situation will be benefited in 
proportion to tne volume of the investment. 

There is a decided feeling in Europe that barring unforseen and untoward 
happenings, the general situation wili begin to show improvement next 
summer. There is a general agreement among all bankers and leaders in 
the various countires, that the treaty of Verasilles must be modified, that 
Germany must be helped toward economic rehabilitation, and that the best 
way of doing this, is by immediately fixing the indemnity at a figure, which 
under all circumstances, is within possibilities of payments. The present 
indefinite provisions as to indemnities are regarded everywhere as the 
greatest obstacle to the reconstruction, not only of Germany, but of all 
Europe. 

The splitting up of the Austria Hungarian Empire resulting as it has, in 
the absolute destruction of free commercial intercourse, between the former 
component parts of the Empire is one of the most important contributing 
causes to the present chaotic conditions in Europe. ‘Raiiroad transporta- 
tion has been seriously interrupted and the proper distribution of the 
surplus foodstuffs of Jugo-Slavia, Hungary and Roumania so vitally needed 
by the rest of Europe, is rendered impossible by present conditions. With 
the revision of the Versailles Treaty must come some arrangement for 
the resumption of free commercial intercourse between the countries of 
Central Europe, before much real progress can be made. 

Reference to the Mr. Kies’ departure for Europe in July was made in 
these columns July 31, page 437. 








NEW METHOD OF QUOTING FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FINDS GENERAL ACCEPTANCE. 
The efforts looking towards the adoption of the new method 


of quoting foreign exchange have finally reached a stage 
where the employment of the changed method on Dee. 1 
is assured by nearly one hundred foreign exchange dealers. 
We have on several oceasions in the past referred to the fact 
that efforts had been directed toward changing the method 
of quoting exchange on countries in the Latin Monetary 
Union in terms of United States money instead of in units 
of foreign money, and to the agreement in July on the part 
of certain local banking houses to make use of the new sys- 
tem. As stated in our issue of Sept. 4, page 936, the changed 
method had not at that time found general vogue, owing in 
part to the unfamiliarity of out-of-town customers and cor- 
respondents of local banks with the new system, but renewed 
efforts to secure its more universal adoption resulted in an 
agreement on the part of twenty banks to put the changed 
plan into operation on Dec. 1. A committee composed of 
Ralph Dawson of the Guaranty Trust Co.; Charles Spitzer, 








of Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., and William Suydam, of 
the Hanover National Bank, have since been engaged in a 
study of the matter, and on Nov. 15 Heidelbach, Ickel- 
heimer & Co. made the following announcement relative 


to what has been accomplished in inducing the adoption of 
the new quotation methods: 


Dear Sirs:—The undermentioned foreign exchange dealers have agreed 
that, on and after Dec. 1 1920, all quotations emanating from them with 
reference to rates on French, Belgian and Swiss francs and Italian lire would 
express the number of United States cents for each franc or lire instead of, 
as heretofore, indicating the number of francs or lire to the dollar. 

In accordance with the above, please take notice that, on and after 
Dec. 1 1920, all rates received by you from us for French, Belgian and Swiss 


francs and Italian lire are to be interpreted to mean the number of United 
States cents per unit of franc or lire. 


Please acknowledge receipt of this letter. 


Very truly yours, 
HEIDELBACH, ICKELHEIMER & CO. 


African Banking Corp., Ltd., New York | National City Bank, Cleveland, O. 
American Express Co., New York Superior Savings & Trust Co, Cleve- 
Anglo South American Bank, New York land, O. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana, New York| American State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Banco di Napoli, New York Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Bank of British West Africa, New York) First & Old Detroit National Bank, 
Bank of Montreal, New York Detroit, Mich. 

Bank of New York, New York National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York Mich, 

Boissevain & Co., New York Peoples State Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Brown @rotbers & Co., New York Fletcher American National Bank, In- 
Chase National Bank, New York dianapolis, Ind. 

Columbia Trust Co., New York Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co., 
Equitable Trust Co., New York Kansas City, Mo. 

Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York National Bank of Commerce, 
Fidelity-International Trust Co., N. Y.| City, Mo. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., New York| Union & Planters Bank & Trust Co., 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York Memphis, Tenn. 

Haligarten & Co., New York Firet National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York First National Bank, New Haven, Conn. 
Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co., N. Y.| First National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Irving National Bank, New York Fourth Street National Bank, Philadel- 
Iselin & Co., A., New York phia, Pa. 

Knauthb, Nachod & Kuhne, New York Philadelphia National Bank, Phila., Pa 
Ladenburg, Thalman & Co., New York} Merchants Nat’l Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Lazard Freres, New York National State & City Bank, Rich- 
Liberty National Bank, New York mond, Va. 

London & River Plate Bank, Ltd., N. Y.| Planters National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. Bank, N. Y.| First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc.,| Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Liberty Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Morgan & Co., J. P., New York Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Naumberg & Co., E., New Ycrk National Bank of Commerce, &t. L., Mo. 
National City Bank, New York Capital N ational Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
National Park Bank, New York First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Park Union Foreign Banking Corpora-| Anglo & London Paris National Bank, 

tion, New York San Francisco, Cal. 

Philippine National Bank, New York Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal. 
Public National Bank, New York Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Fran- 
Schall & Co., Wm., New York cisco, Cal. 

State Bank, The, New York Canton Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
Shawmut Corporation o: Boston, N. Y.! Crocker National Bank, San Fran., Cal. 
Seligman & Co., J. & W., New York Savannah Bank & Trust Co., Savan- 
Smithers & Co., F. 8., New York nah, Ga. 

Sutio Brothers & Co., New York Bank of California, N. A., Seattle, Wash. 
United States Mtge. & Trust Co., N. Y.| Canadian Bank of Commerc, §&e- 
Central Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. attle, Wash. 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. First National 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, attle, Wash. 

Boston, Mass. Metropolitan Nat’! Rank, Seattie, Wash. 
Marine Trust Co of Buffalo, Buffalo,| Sumitomo Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

i = Union Foreign Banking Corporation, 

Seattle, Wash. 

Union National Pank, Seattle, Wasb. 
Bank of Montreal, Spokane, Wash. 


Kansas 


Bank of Seattle, Se- 


Peoples Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, O. 

Central National Bank, Cleveland, O. 

Guardian Savings Bank & Trust Co., ’ 
Cleveland, O. 











C. A. BOGERT OF CANADIAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSED TO UNDUE PRESSURE ON BANK 
BORROWERS. 


According to the Toronto ““Globe’”’ of Nov. 13 pressure by 
the Canadian banks on the business community to hasten 
liquidation will not be of an embarrassing nature, generally 
speaking, if the advice of President C. A. Bogert to the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Bankers’ Association is followed. In 
its account of Mr. Bogert’s advices to the bankers the paper 
quoted, says: 

Mr. Bogert, in addressing his fellow-bankers, discussed the decline in com- 
modity prices, and urged that the banks do not bring undue pressure upon 
borrowers against commodities for liquidation, but asked them to give 
reasonable time for gradual absorption of the commodities by the public, 
thereby avoiding further depreciation and the accompanying disturbance. 

On the other hand, the banks are very much interested in speedy mar- 
keting of crops, and Mr. Bogert said it was reasuring to know that the value 
of Canada’s exportable food products alone this year would reach very 
large figures, and growers of products and grain dealers should be offered 
all possible facilities for the marketing of these products. ‘The fact that 
Great Britain is now in the market for Canadian wheat was a matter for 
gratification, while Belgium, France, Switzerland and Spain had already 
been buying. The effect of these sales was just becoming apparent, and, 
although no material reductions have yet been made in the ordinary com- 
mercial loans, gradual improvement should take place during the balance 
of the winter. ; 

Britain’s Future Attitude. 


Mr. Bogert did not share the view of those who were of opinion that 
restrictions recently imposed by the Minister of Finance, and co-operated 
in by the bankers, would permanently affect Canada's future borrowing in 
Great Britain, but thought that, when Great Britain is again seeking in- 
vestments abroad, Canada would obtain her full share. Comparative 
figures of the gold holdings of Canada by the banks and the Government 
before the war, at the conclusion of the war and at the present time showed 
Canada’s position to be a favorable one, when compared with that of Great 
Britain or the United States. A comparison of the note circulation of the 
three countries snowed that, while between Dec. 31 1918, and the end of 
August, 1920, Canada’s note issue had decreased by nearly $2,000,000, 
in the same period notes outstanding in Great Britain had increased by 
$150,000,000, and in the United States by $250,000,000. 


New Money Important. 


Another favorable feature for Canada at the present time is the arrange» 
ment recently completed and already announced whereby Great Britain 
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will repay its debt of $150,000,000 to the Canadian banks in monthly 
installments, until the money is all repaid by April, 1922. This would 
bring a large amount of new money into the country. Canada, in Mr. 
Bogert’s opinion, was probably in a better position to recuperate from the 
war than any other country, with its great resources and steadily increasing 
volume of products. Many commercial readjustments would have to be 
made, and those engaged in lines of business holding merchandise which is 
depreciating in value with falling prices, would have to draw on their profit 
and reserve. Merchants in some lines of business would have to take losses, 
but he believed the majority of them nad accumulated sufficient surpluses 
during the profitable war period to provide for these contingencies. 

As to the prospects for easier money Mr. Bogert did not look for much 
improvement in this direction until well into next year, perhaps the summer. 








CANADA MAY PAY HER WAR OBLIGATIONS BY 1937. 


It was stated at Ottawa on Nov. 11 that it will be possible 
for Canada to pay eff all her war obligations by Dec. 1 
1937 if further borrowing can be avoided and sufficient 
money set aside for the sinking fund. The Canadian 
Bureau of Information in its comment concerning the 
matter says: 


Canada’s obligations total $2,127,481,800, of which $1,976,608,800 is 
the principal of War and Victory loans issued in Canada and largely held 
by Canadians. The balance, amounting to $150,873,000, represents the 
principal of public service loans issued in New York. To liquidate this 
large liability without making further issues, Canada would have to provide, 
in addition to sums required to carry on the public service and to pay 
interest on all these loans an average of more than $125,000,000 a year by 
way of sinking fund. Of course as maturities were met, the annual interest 
burden would be diminished and the task of providing money for sinking 
fund to that extent would become less onerous. 

Outstanding bonds of domestic and New York issues with their amounts, 
rates of interest and dates of maturity are as follows: 


Aug. 1 1921__..$15,000,000 5%%|Aug. 1 1929___.$60,000,000 5%% 
Oct. 1921_... 25,000,000 5% Oct. 1 1931___. 25,000,000 5% 
Dec. 1922__._.194,842,000 5%%/Oct. 1 1931___. 54,398,700 5% 
Nov. 1923__..194,881,800 5%%! Nov. 1 1933___.483,081,250 54% 
Nov. 1924__._106,385,100 5%%' Nov. | 

] 

] 
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1934... 488,360,100 
Dec. 1 1925____. 43.245,300 5% | Aug. 1935___- 873,000 
Oct. 1926___. 25,000,000 5% /|Mar. 1 1937____ 92,652,800 
Dec. 1 1927___.. 65,961,450 


1937 _ .. .252,880,300 


5% % | Dec. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS. 

In view of the importance of the conclusions arrived at 
by the recent International Financial Conference at Brus- 
sels, Lloyds Bank Limited has reproduced, in the form of 
a special number of its “Monthly Financial Report,” the 
resolutions proposed by the various Commissions and adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Conference. We reprint herewith 
the resolutions as given in the report: 


Resolutions Proposed by the Commission on Public Finance and Adopted 
Unanimously by the Conference. 


Thirty-nine nations have in turn placed before the International Finan- 
cial Conference a statement of their financial position. The examination 
of these statements brings out the extreme gravity of the general situation 
of public finance throughout the world, and particularly in Europe. Their 
import may be summed up in the statement that three out of every four 
of the countries represented at this Conference, and eleven out of twelve 
of the European countries, anticipate a budget deficit in the present year. 
Public opinion is largely responsible for this situation. The close connec- 
tion between these budget deficits and the cost of living, which is causing 
such suffering and unrest throughout the world, is far from being grasped. 
Nearly every Government is being pressed to incur fresh expenditure; 
largely on palliatives which aggravate the very evils against which they 
are directed. The first step is to bring public opinion in every country to 
realize the essential facts of the situation and particularly the need for re- 
establishing public finances on a sound basis as a preliminary to the execu- 
tion of those social reforms which the world demands. 


IT. 

Public attention should be especially drawn to the fact that the reduc- 
tion of prices and the restoration of prosperity is dependent on the in- 
crease of production, and that the continual excess of Government expendi- 
ture over revenue represented by budget deficits is one of the most serious 
obstacles to such increase of production, as it must sooner or later involve 
the following consequences: 

(a) Further inflation of credit and currency. 

(b) A further depreciation in the purchasing power of the domestic cur- 
rency, and a still greater instability of the foreign exchanges. 

(c) A further rise in prices and in the cost of living. 

The country which accepts the policy of budget deficits is treading the 
slippery path which leads to general ruin; to escape from that path no 
sacrifice is too great. 

IIT. 

It is therefore imperative that every Government should, as the first so- 
cial and financial reform, on which all others depend: 

(a) Restrict its ordinary recurrent expenditure, including the service 
of the debt, to such an amount as can be covered by its ordinary revenue. 

(b) Rigidly reduce all expenditure on armaments in so far as such 
reduction is compatible with the preservation of national security. 

(c) Abandon all unproductive extraordinary expenditure. 

(d) Restrict even productive extraordinary expenditure to the lowest 
possible amount. 

IV. 

The Supreme Council of the Allied Powers in its pronouncement on the 
8th of March declared that ‘‘Armies should everywhere be reduced to a 
peace footing, that armaments should be limited to the lowest possible fig- 
ure compatible with national security, and that the League of Nations should 
be invited to consider, as soon as possible, proposals to this end.’”’ The 
statements presented to the Oonference show that, on an average, some 
20% of the national expenditure is still being devoted to the maintenance 
of armaments and the preparations for war. The Conference desires to 
affirm with the utmost emphasis that the werld cannot afford this ex- 
penditure. Only by a frank policy of mutual co-operation can the Nations 





hope to regain their old prosperity; and in order to secure that result the 
whole resources of each country must be devoted to strictly productive 
purposes. 

The Conference accordingly recommends most earnestly to the Council 
of the League of Nations the desirability of conferring at once with the 
several Governments concerned, with a view to securing a general and agreed 
reduction of the crushing burden which, on their existing scale, armamerts 
still impose on the impoverished peoples of the world, sapping their re- 
sources and imperiling their recovery from the ravages of the war. The 
Conference hopes that the Assembly of the League which is about to meet 
will take energetic action to this end. 


# 

While recognizing the practical difficulties in the way of immediate ac- 
tion in all cases, the Conference considers that every Government shculd 
abandon at the earliest practical date all uneconomical and artificial meas- 
ures which conceal from the people the true economic situation; such 
measures include: 

(a) The artificial cheapening of bread and other foodstuffs, and of coal 
and other materials by selling them below cost price to the public, and the 
provision of unemployment doles of such a character as to demoralize 
instead of encouraging industry. 

(b) The maintenance of railway fares, postal rates and charges for other 
Government service on a basis which is insufficient to cover the cost ef the 
services given, including annual charges on capital account. 


VI. 

In so far, after every effort has been made, it is impossible to cut down 
expenditure within the limits of existing revenues, fresh taxation must be 
imposed to meet the deficit, and this process must be ruthlessly continued 
until the revenue is at least sufficient to meet the full amount of the recur- 
rent ordinary expenditure. The Conference considers that the relative ad- 
vantages of the various possible means of increasing the national revenue, 
whether by direct or indirect taxation or by a capital levy (to be deveted 
to the repayment of debt), depend upon the special economic conditions 
obtaining in each country, and that in consequence each country must de- 
cide for itself on the methods which are best suited to its own internal 
economy. 

VII. 

If the above principles are accepted and applied, loans will not be re- 
quired for recurrent ordinary expenditure; borrowing for that purpose must 
cease. In a number of countries, however, although the ordinary charges 
can be met from revenue, heavy extraordinary expenditure must at the 
present time be undertaken on capital account. This applies more especially 
in the case of those countries devastated during the war, whose recon- 
struction charges cannot possibly be met from ordinary receipts. The 
restoration of the devastated areas is of capital importance for the re- 
establishment of normal economic conditions; and loans for this purpose 
are not only unavoidable but justifiable. But in view of the shortage of 
capital it will be difficult to secure the sums required even for this pur- 
pose, and only the most urgent schemes should be pressed forward im- 
mediately. 

VIII. 

The means by which loans are raised are no less important than the 
purposes for which they are destined. In future the loans which are re- 
quired for urgent capital purposes must be met out of the real savings of 
the people. But those savings have, as it were, been pledged for many 
years ahead by the credits created during the war, and the first step to 
raising fresh money must be to fund the undigested floating obligations 
with which the markets are burdened. These principles apply both to in- 
ternal and external borrowing, and in regard to the latter we suggest that 
it would be in the general interest for the creditor countries to give such 
facilities as may be possible to the debtor countries to fund their floating 
obligations at the earliest possible date. 


1X. 

In order to enlist public interest it is essential to give the greatest pub- 
licity possible to the situation of the public finances of each State. 

The Conference is, therefore, of the opinion that the work already accom- 
plished by the Secretariat in its comparative study of public finances should 
be continued, and it suggests that the Council of the League of Nations 
should request all its members and all the Nations represented at this 
Conference to furnish it regularly not only with budget estimates and final 
budget figures, but also with a half-yearly account of actual receipts and 
expenditure. At the same time, countries should be urged to supply as 
complete information as is possible on the existing system of taxation, 
and any suggestions as is possible on the existing system of taxation, and 
any suggestions which may appear to each State to be useful for the finan- 
cial education of the public opinion of the world. 

With the aid of the information thus obtained the League of Nations 
would be enabled to prepare pamphlets for periodical publication setting 
out the comparative financial position of the countries of the world, and 
making clear the various systems of taxation in force. 


4a 

The Conference is of opinion that the strict application of the principles 
outlined above is the necessary condition for the re-establishment of public 
finances on a sound basis. A country which does not contrive as soon as 
possible to attain the execution of these principles is doomed beyond hope 
of recovery. To enable Governments, however, to give effect to these prin- 
ciples, all classes of the community must contribute their share. Industry 
must be so organized as to encourage the maximum production on the part 
of capital and labor, as by such production alone will labor be able to 
obtain those improved conditions of life which it is the aim of every coun- 
try to secure for its people. All classes of the population, and particu- 
larly the wealthy, must be prepared willingly to accept the changes neces- 
sary to remedy the present situation. Above all, to fill up the gap be- 
tween the supply of and the demand for commodities, it is the duty of 
every patriotic citizen to practice the strictest possible economy and so to 
contribute his maximum effort to the common weal. Such private action 


is the indispensable basis for the fiscal measures required to restore pub- 
lic finances. 


Resolutions Proposed by the Commission on Currency and Exchange. 


The currency of a country, in the sense of the immediate purchasing 
power of the community, includes (a) the actual legal tender money in 
existence, and (b) any promises to pay legal tender, e.g., as bank balances 
—which are available for ordinary daily transactions. . 

The currencies of all belligerent, and of many other countries, though 
in greatly varying degrees, have since the beginning of the war been ex- 
panded artificially, regardless of the usual restraints upon such expansion 
(to which we refer later) and without any corresponding increase in the 
real wealth upon which their purchasing power was based; indeed in most 
cases in spite of a serious reduction in such wealth. 

It should be clearly understood that this artificial and unrestrained ex- 
pansion, or “‘inflation,” as it is called, of the currency or of the titles to 
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immediate purchasing power, does not and cannot add to the total real 
purchasing power in existence, so that its effect must be to reduce the pur- 
chasing power of each unit of the currency. It is, in fact, a form of debas- 
ing the currency. 

The effect of it has been to intensify, in terms of the inflated currencies, 
the general rise in prices, so that a greater amount of such currency is need- 
ed to procure the accustomed supply of goods and services. Where this 
additional currency was procured by further “inflation” (i.e., by printing 
more paper money or creating fresh credit) these arose what has been 
called a “‘vicious spiral’ of constantly rising prices and wages and con- 
stantly increasing inflation, with the resulting disorganization of all busi- 
ness, dislocation of the exchanges, a progressive increase in the cost of 
living, and consequent labor unrest. 


I. 

Therefore : 

It ts of the utmost importance that the growth of inflation should be 
stopped, and this, although no doubt very difficult to do immediately in 
some countries, could quickly be accomplished by (1) abstaining from 
increasing the currency (in its broadest sense as defined above), and (2) 
by increasing the real wealth upon which such currency is based. 

The cessation of increase in the currency should not be achieved merely 
by restricting the issue of legal tender. Such a step, if unaccompanied by 
other measures, would be apt to aggravate the situation by causing a mone- 
tary crisis. It is necessary to attack the causes which lead to the necessity 
for the additional currency. 

The chief cause in most countries is that the Governments, finding them- 
selves unable to meet their expenditures out of revenue, have been tempted 
to resort to the artificial creation of fresh purchasing power, either by the 
direct issue of additional legal tender money, or more frequently by ob- 
taining—especially from the banks of issue, which in some cases are 
unable and in others unwilling to refuse them—credits which must them- 
selves be satisfied in legal tender money. We say, therefore, that— 


II. 


Governments must limit their expenditure to their revenue. (We are 
not considering here the finance of reconstructing devastated areas.) 


III. 


Banks, and especially banks of issue, should be freed from political pres- 
sure and should be conducted solely on the lines of prudent finance. 

But the Governments are not the only offenders in this respect; other 
parties, and especially in some countries the municipalities and other local 
authorities, have raised excessive credits which in the same way multiply 
the titles to purchasing power. 

Nor will it be sufficient, for the purpose of checking further inflation, 
that additional issues of legal tender or the granting of additional credits 
should cease; since the floating debts of the Government and other authori- 


ties constitute in themselves a form of potential currency, in that, except in 
so far as they are constantly renewed, their amount will come to swell 
the total currency 


in existence; consequently — 


IV. 

The creation of additional credit should cease and Governments and mu- 
nicipalities should not only not increase their floating debts, but should be- 
gin to repay or fund them by degrees. 

In normal times the natural and most effective regulator of the volume 
and distribution of credit is the rate of interest which the central banks of 
issue are compelled, in self-preservation and in duty to the community, to 
raise when credit is unduly expanding. It is. true that high money rates 
would be expensive to Governments which have large floating debts, but we 
see no reason why the community in its collective capacity (i.e., the 
Government) should be less subject to the normal measure for restricting 
credit than the individual members of the community. In some countries, 
however, the financial machinery has become so abnormal that it may be 
difficult for such corrective measure to be ureemend applied. We rec- 
ommend, therefore, that— 

V. 

Until credit can be eontrolled merely by the normal influence of the rate 
of interest, it should only be granted for real economic needs. 

It is impossible to lay down any rule as to the “proper rates’ of dis- 
count or interest for different countries. These rates will depend not only 
on the supply and demand at different times, but also on other factors often 
of a psychological nature. It may, indeed, confidently be said that when 
once the arbitrary increase of inflation ceases and when the banks of issue 
are able successfully to perform their normal functions, rates will find 
their own proper level. 

The complementary steps for arresting the increase of inflation by in- 
creasing the wealth on which the currency is based, may be summed up in 
the words: increased production and decreased consumption. 

The most intensive production possible is required in order to make good 
the waste of the war and arrest inflation, and thus to reduce the cost of 
living; yet°we are witnessing in many countries production below the nor- 
mal, together with those frequent strikes which aggravate instead of help 
to cure the present shortage and dearness of commodities. When diminu- 
tion in the Governments’ demands frees more credits for trade and for 
the recuperation of the world, when inflation has ceased and prices cease 
to rise, and when the general unsettlement caused by the war subsides, it is 
probable that great improvement will be seen in productive activity. Yet, 
in our opinion, the production of wealth is in many countries suffering 
from a cause which it is more directly in the power of Governments to re- 
move, viz., the control in various forms which was often imposed by them 
as a war measure and has not yet been completely relaxed. In some cases, 
business has even been taken by Governments out of the hands of the pri- 
vate trader, whose enterprise and experience are a far more potent instru- 
ment for the recuperation of the country. 

Another urgent need is the freest possible international exchange of com- 
modities. With this another Commission will deal, but we feel that our 
recommendations here on inflation would not be complete without adding 
that— 

VI. 

Commerce should as soon as possible be freed from control, and impedi- 
ments to international trade removed. 

Equally urgent is the necessity for decreased consumption in an impov- 
erished world where so much has been destroyed and -where productive power 
has been impaired. It is, therefore, specially important at present that, 
both on public and private account, and not only in impoverished countries, 
but in every part of the world— 

Vil. 

All superfluous expenditure should be avoided. 

To attain this end, the enlightenment of public opinion is the most 
powerful lever. If the wise control of credit brings dear money, this result 
will in itself help to promote economy. 

We pass now from inflation and its remedies to the other points submit- 
ted to us. 





— <== 
Without entering into the question whether gold is or is not the ideal 
common standard of value, we consider it most important that the world 
should have some common standard, and that, as gold is to-day the nominal 
standard of the civilized world— 
VIII. 

It is highly desirable that the countries which have lapsed from an ef- 
fective gold standard should return thereto. 

It is impossible to say how or when all the older countries would be able 
to return to their former measure of effective gold standard, or how long 
it would take the newly formed countries to establish such a standard. 
But in our opinion— 

IX. 

It is useless to attempt to fix the ratio of existing fiduciary currencies to 
their nominal gold value ; as, unless the condition of the country concerned 
were sufficiently favorable to make the fixing of such ratio unnecessary, 
it could not be maintained. 

The reversion to, or establishment of, an effective gold standard would 
in many cases demand enormous deflation and it is certain that such— 


x. 

Deflation, if and when undertaken, must be carried out gradually and 
with great caution; otherwise the disturbance to trade and credit might 
prove disastrous. 

XI. 

We cannot recommend any attempt to stabilize the value of gold and we 
gravely doubt whether such attempt could succeed; but this question might 
well be submitted to the Committee to which we refer later, if it should 
be appointed. 

XII. 

We believe that neither an International Currency nor an International 
Unit of Account would serve any useful purpose or remove any of the dif- 
ficulties from which International Exchange suffers to-day. 


XIII. 

We can find no justification for supporting the idea that foreign holders 
of bank notes or bank balances should be treated differently from native 
holders. 

XIV. 

In countries where there is no central bank of issue, one should be estab- 
lished, and if the assistance of foreign capital were required for the pro- 
motion of such a bank, some form of international control might be re- 
quired. 

XV. 

Attempts to limit fluctuations in exchange by imposing artificial control 
on exchange operations are futile and mischievous. In so far as they are 
effective they falsify the market, tend to remove natural correctives to such 
fluctuations and interfere with free dealings in forward exchange which are 
so necessary to enable traders to eliminate from their calculations a margin 
to cover risk of exchange, which would otherwise contribute to the rise in 
prices. Moreover, all Government interference with trade, including ex- 
change, tends to impede that improvement of the economic conditions of a 
country by which alone a healthy and stable exchange can be secured. 

We support the suggestion that— 

XVI. 

A Committee should be set up both for continuing the collection of the 
valuable financial statistics that have been furnished for this Conference 
and also the further investigation of currency policy. 

Resolutions Proposed by the Commission on International Trade. 


I. 

The International Financial Conference affirms that the first condition 
for the resumption of international trade is the restoration of real peace, 
the conclusion of the wars which are still being waged, and the assured 
maintenance of peace for the future. The continuance of the atmosphere 
of war and of preparations for war is fatal to the development of that 
mutual trust which is essential to the resumption of normal trading rela- 
tions. The security of internal conditions is scarcely less important, as 
foreign trade cannot prosper in a country whose internal conditions do not 
inspire confidence. The Conference trusts that the League of Nations will 
lose no opportunity to secure the full restoration and continued mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Il. 

The International Financial Conference affirms that the improvement of 
the financial position largely depends on the general restoration as soon as 
possible of good-will between the various nations; and in particular it 
endorses the declaration of the Supreme Council of the 8th March last 
‘that the States which have been created or enlarged as a result of the war 
should at once re-establish full and friendly co-operation, and arrange for 
the unrestricted interchange of commodities in order that the essential 
unity of European economic life may not be impaired by the erection of 
artificial economic barriers.’’ 

III. 

The Conference recommends that, within such limits and at such time 
as may appear possible, each country should aim at the progressive restora- 
tion of that freedom of commerce which prevailed before the war, including 
the withdrawal of artificial restrictions on, and discriminations of price 
against, external trade. 

IV. 

The International Financial Conference expresses its conviction that the 
instability of the exchanges constitutes a great hindrance to the resump- 
tion of normal international trade. 


We 

The International Financial Conference would welcome any action which 
can be taken by the League of Nations to enable the countries, which un- 
der present conditions cannot purchase the necessary supplies for their re- 
construction, temporarily to obtain commercial credits on an approved 
basis for this purpose. 

VI. 

The International Financial Conference expresses the conviction that the 
repair, improvement and economical use of the transport systems of the 
world, and particularly of countries affected by the war, are of vital im- 
portance to the restoration of international trade. 


Resolutions Proposed by the Commission on International Credits. 


The Conference recognizes in the first place that the difficulties which at 
present lie in the way of international credit operations arise almost exclu- 
sively out of the disturbance caused by the war, and that the normal work- 
ing of financial markets cannot be completely re-established unless peaceful 
relations are restored between all peoples and the outstanding financial 
questions resulting from the war are made the subject of a cto settle- 
ment which is put into execution. 

II. 

The Conference is, moreover, of opinion that the revival of credit re- 

quires as primary conditions the restoration of order in public finance, the 
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cessation of inflation, the purging of currencies, and the freedom of com- 
mercial transactions. The resolutions of the Commission on International 
Credits are therefore based on the resolutions of the other Commissions. 


III. 

The Conference recognizes, however, that this general improvement in 
the situation requires a considerable period of time, and that in present 
circumstances it is not possible for certain countries to restore their eco- 
nomic activity without assistance from abroad. This assistance is required 
for periods which exceed the normal term of commercial operations. 


IV. 

The Conference is of opinion that in principle the resources out of which 
this assistance is to be provided should be found from the savings of the 
lending countries and must not result in undue increase of the fiduciary cir- 
culation—that is to say, in the creation or extension of a disproportion be- 
tween means of payment and the genuine requirements of busniess. 


Vv. 

The Conference believes, on the other hand, that this assistance can only 
be effectively accorded to countries which are prepared to assist one an- 
other in the restoration of economic life, and to make every effort to bring 
about: within their own frontiers the sincere collaboration of all groups of 
citizens and to secure conditions which give to work and thrift liberty to 
produce their full results. 

VI. 

The Conference does not believe that, apart from particular decisions dic- 
tated by national interests or by considerations of humanity, credits should 
be accorded directly by Governments. 


Vil. 

It appears to the Conference that one of the chief obstacles to the grant- 
ing of credits is the absence in borrowing countries of sufficient security 
for ultimate repayment. The Conference therefore studied with attention 
in the light of the general considerations enumerated above, all the proposals 
presented with a view to creating guarantees which would provide satisfac- 
tory security for exporters. 

The Conference has been forced to recognize that no single system could 
by itself suffice to provide for the many different needs of the various 
countries, and that it is necessary to indicate a series of measures suffi- 
ciently elastic to be adapted afterwards to every variety of circumstances, 

For these reasons the Conference decided to make the following recom- 
mendations : 

VII. 

An international organization should be formed and placed at the dis- 
posal of States desiring to have resort to credit for the purpose of paying 
for their essential imports. These States would then notify the assets 
which they are prepared to pledge as security for the sake of obtaining 
credit, and would come to an understanding with the international organ- 
ization as to the conditions under which these assets would be adminis- 
tered. 

The bonds issued against this guarantee would be used as collateral for 
credits intended to cover the cost of commodities. 

A plan based upon these principles is developed in the Annex. It has 
been devised to enable States to facilitate the obtaining of commercial 
credits by their nationals. It is easy to see that the scheme is susceptible 
of development in various directions, and that some of its provisions might 
be adapted so as to facilitate the extension of credit direct to public cor- 
porations. 

A committee of financiers and business men should be nominated forth- 
with by the Council of the League of Nations for the purpose of defining 
the measures necessary to give practical effect to this proposal. 


IX. 

It has been represented to the Conference that more complete results 
might be achieved if the bonds used as collateral were to carry some inter- 
national guarantee. 

The Conference sees no objection to the further consideration of this pro- 
posal. The committee referred to in paragraph VIII above might usefully 
consider the conditions under which it could be applied. 


It has also been represented to the Conference that an extension on in- 
ternational lines of the existing system of export credit insurance would in 
many instances be of great value in developing trade with countries where 
political and social conditions give rise to an anxiety which is often exag- 


gerated by exporters. The Conference believes that an extention of this 
kind is worthy of consideration, and that it should be examined in detail 
by experts. 

XI. 

The attention of the Conference has been called to the present system of 
“finishing credits,” that is to say, of credits under which a lien in favor 
of the exporter or a banker is maintained on the raw material in all its 
different stages and upon the proceeds of the manufactured article. This 
system has suffered greatly owing to the lack, in many countries, of 
sufficient legal protection for the exporter throughout the various stages 
of importation, manufacture, re-exportation and sale. The Conference 
would suggest that the Council be recommended to draw the attention of 
the different Governments to this question, and to summon an advisory 
body of legal experts and business men to specify the legislative action 
which it would be desirable to take in order to attain the desired object in 
each of the countries concerned. 

XII. 

Apart from the above-mentioned proposals which the Conference recom- 
mends the League of Nations to adopt,, and if possible to apply in prac- 
tice, the Conference believes that the activities of the League might use- 
fully be directed towards promoting certain reforms, and collecting the 
relevant information required to facilitate credit operations. In _ this 
connection the Conference considers it will to draw attention to the advan- 
tages of making progress under each of the following heads: 

(1) Unification of the laws relating to bills of exchange and bills of 
lading ; 

(2) The reciprocal treatment of the branches of foreign banks in dif- 
ferent countries ; 

(3) The publication of financial information in a clear, comparative 
form ; 

(4) The examination of claims by the holders of bonds the interest on 
which is in arrear; 

(5) An international understanding on the subject of lost, stolen or de- 
stroyed securities ; 

(6) The establishment of an international clearing house; 

(7) An international understanding which, while ensuring the due pay- 
ment by everyone of his full share of taxation, would avoid the imposi- 
tion of double taxation which is at present an obstacle to the placing of 
investments abroad. 





XIII. 

During the course of its deliberations the Conference could not fail to be 
impressed by the fact that all, or almost all, of the many proposals sub- 
mitted for its consideration require at some stage the active intervention of 
the League of Nations. The Conference is unanimously in sympathy with 
this tendency, and believes that it is desirable to extend to the problems 
of finance that international co-operation which the League of Nations has 
inaugurated, and which it is attempting to promote in order to improve 
the general situation and maintain the peace of the world. 


Annez. 

1. In order that impoverished Nations, which under present circumstances 
are unable to obtain accommodation on reasonable terms in the open mar- 
ket, may be able to command the confidence necessary to attract funds for 
the financing of their essential imports, an international commission shall 
be constituted under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

2. The commission shall consist of bankers and business men of inter- 
national repute, appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 

3. The commission shall have the power to appoint sub-commiséions and 
to devolve upon them the exercise of its authority in participating coun- 
tries or in groups of participating countries. 

4. The Governments of countries desiring to participate shall notify the 
commission what specific assets they are prepared to assign as security 
for commercial credits to be granted by the nationals of exporting countries. 

5. The commission, after examination of these assets, shall of its own 
authority determine the gold value of the credits which it would approve 
against the security of these assets. 

6. The participating Government shall then be authorized to prepare 
bonds to the gold value approved by the commission, each in one specific 
currency to be determined on the issue of the bond. 

7. The date of maturity and the rate of interest to be borne by these 
bonds shall be determined by the participating Government in agreement 
with the commission. 

8. The service of these bonds shall be secured out of the revenue of 
the assigned assets. 

9. The assigned assets shall in the first instance be administered by 
the participating Government or by the international commission as that 
commission may in each case determine. 

10. The commission shall at any time have the right of making direct 
representations to the Council of the League of Nations as to the desir- 
ability of transferring the administration of the assigned assets either from 
the commission to the participating Government or from the participating 
Government to the commission. 

11. The decision of the Council of the League of Nations on this ques- 
tion shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds the participating Government 
shall have the right to loan the bonds to its own nationals, for use by 
them as collateral security for importations. 

13. The bonds shall be made out in such currencies and in such denomi- 
nations as are applicable to the particular transaction in respect of which 
they are issued. 

14. The participating Government shall be free to take or not to take 
security for the loan of these bonds from the nationals to whom they are lent. 

15. The maturity and the rate of interest on the loan of the bonds 
shall be fixed by agreement between the participating Government and the 
borrower of the bonds; they need not be the same as the maturity and 
the rate of interest of the bonds themselves. 

16. When making application to his Government for a loan of these 
bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has previously obtained 
from the international commission express permission to enter into the 
transaction for which the bonds are to be given as collateral. 

17. Each bond, before it is handed over by the participating Government 
to the importer, shall be countersigned by the commission in proof of 
registration. 

18. Having obtained the consent of the commission and received from 
them the countersigned bonds, the importer will pledge these bonds to the 
exporter in a foreign country for the period of the transaction. 

19. The exporter will return to him on their due dates the coupons of 
the pledged bonds, and the bonds themselves on the completion of the 
transaction. 

20. On receipt of the coupons and the bonds respectively, the importer 
will return them to his Government. 

21. Bonds returned to the participating Government shall be cancelled 
and may subsequently be replaced by other bonds, either in the same or in 
a different currency, up to an equivalent amount. 

22. The exporter, or if he has pledged the bonds, the institution with 
which he has repledged them acting on his behalf, would be free, in the 
event of the importer not fulfilling the terms of his contract, to hold until 
maturity the bonds given as collateral by the importer, or to sell them in 
accordance with the custom in his country in case of default. 

23. In the second alternative an option of repurchasing the bonds direct 
must first be given for a short period to the Government which issued 
them. 

24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a surplus beyond what is neces- 
sary to cover the claims of the exporter upon the importer, the exporter 
shall be held accountable for that surplus to the Government which issues 
the bonds. 

25. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied as follows to 
the service of the bonds. 

26. Out of these revenues, the commission or the participating Govern- 
ment, as the case may be, shall purchase foreign currencies sufficient to 
meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds any time outstanding in 
the different foreign currencies. 

27. In addition they shall establish abroad in the appropriate currencies 
a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10% of the bonds out- 
standing in each of the different countries. 

28. Further, in addition to the amounts provided for payment of coupons 
and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they shall establish out of the 
assigned revenues a special reserve in one or more foreign currencies for 
the redemption of bonds sold in accordance with par. 22. 

29. The amount to be set aside for the special reserve shall in each case 
be determined by the commission. 

30. Any surplus remaining at the end of each year after the provision of 
these services shall be at the free disposal of the participating Government. 

31. A participating Government shall have the right to offer its own 
bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the purpose of importations on 
Government account. The previous assent of the commission will in these 
cases also be required for the particular importations desired by the par- 
ticipating Government. 

32. If a participating Government which has been in control of its as- 
signed revenues should fail to fulfil its obligations, the exporter concerned 
will notify the commission and the commission will apply to the Council 


of the League of Nations for the transfer of the management of the assigned 
revenues to the commission. 
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33. The consent of the commission is necessary whenever bonds secured 
on the assigned assets are given as collateral and shall as a rule be ac- 
corded only for the import of raw materials and primary necessities. 

34. The commission may, however, at its discretion, sanction in advance 
the importation of specified quantities of such goods. 

35. Even in the case of imports under such a general sanction a notifica- 
tion of the particular transaction must be registered with the commission. 

36. The assent of the commission must also be obtained in every case to 
the term of the credit which it is proposed to open. 


od 








BANKERS AT INFORMAL MEETING FIND SITUATION 
“FUNDAMENTALLY SOUND.” 

A statement to the effect that it was agreed by local bank- 
ers that ‘‘the banking situation is fundamentally sound”’ 
was made by one of the bankers in attendance at an informal 
meeting held on Tuesday at the offices of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. The discussion of the financial situation came up 
informally as an aftermath of the regular monthly meeting 
of the directors of the Foreign Finance Corporation which 
had brought the bankers together. No formal statement 
was issued respecting the views exchanged, the only informa- 
tion imparted being by one of the bankers present, who, in a 
statement to reporters, said: 

After the conclusion of the routine meeting of the directors of she Foreign 
Finance Corporation the bankers remained for an informal conference, 
during which views as to the banking and financial situation were exchanged. 
Each one was asked whether he knew of any “‘sore’’ spot in the situation, 
big or little. The replies were unanimously ‘‘no.”” ‘Their replies did not 
mean any cessation of the continuation of the processes of commodity liqui- 
dation or any check in the orderly processes of deflation. The bankers 
agreed that the banking situation is funadmentally sound. The consensus 
of opinion was tnat money rates were going to work easier. 

The bankers who took part in the exchange of views were: 

Thomas W. Lamont, Thomas Cochran and Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.; Albert H. Wiggin, Chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank: James A. Stillman, President of the National City Bank; 
Seward Prosser, President of the Bankers Trust Co.; Charles H. Sabin, 
President of the Guaranty Trust Co.; George F. Baker Jr., Vice-President 


of the First National Bank, and Gates W. McGarrah, President of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 








FAILURE OF PLANS FOR CUBAN LOAN—PROPOSED 
EXTENSION OF MORATORIUM. 


Announcement that the plans for the proposed loan to 
Cuba had failed was made by the State Department at 
Washington on Nov. 17. The Washington advices said: 


Action by the Cuban Congress was necessary to complete negotiations for 
extension of $15,000,000 and President Menoca! is said to have felt he couid 
not call the Legislature into session for this loan. The State Departmemt 
did not indicate whether negotiations would be resumed. 

Several conferences in the matter were held in this city 
this week; on Tuesday following a meeting at the Mechanies 
& Metals National Bank it was stated that an extension of 
the Cuban moratorium for thirty to sixty days would be 
recommended by local banking institutions having interests 
in Cuba. The “Journal of Commerce’”’ in reporting this 
said: 

The conference which dealt primarily with the development of coopera- 
tion between tnese banks in handiing business under the moratorium be- 
tween themselves or their Cuban corrsepondents, agreed that raising of the 
moratorium upon Dec. 1 as scheduled would have disastrous consequences 
and advised that the privilege of withdrawing a further 5 or 10% be accorded 
depositors following the extension. The 10% withdrawal privilege under 
the existing moratorium has been quite generally exercised. 

Action by the tocal banks followed closely upon news that the Cuban 
banks had agreed upon a program for extension of the moratorium, and st is 
felt to be almost certain that the Cuban Government will accede to the 
demand. 

The conference yesterday constituted the initial step looking toward 
joint action by the banks here in meeting the needs of the Cuban situation. 
Some consderation was given in the arrangement of bank credits by a 
group, but tnis matter will not come up for decision until today (Nov. 17) 
when another conference, regarded as the most important yet held, is 
scheduled. There is every evidence that bankers generally recognize that 
an alternative to the flotation of a Cuban Government loan must be found, 
but nothing has developed to date definitely forecasting the character of aid 
to be rendered. 

The banking institutions represented at yesterday's meeting were the 
American Foreign Banking Corporation, the Irving National Bank, the 
Equitable Trust Company, the Royal Bank of Canada, the National Bank 
Commerce, the Mercantile Bank of the Americas, the Nationa! City Bank 
and the Mechanics & Metals National Bank. 

As to Wednesday’s (the 17th) conference the same paper 
sald: 

Failure to establish a community of interest, with a suggestion that in- 
compatibility of temperament may also have played a part, yesterday led 
tothe abandonment of the plans that had been initiated for group action 
byaNew York banks designed to aid Cuba successfully to weather the 
current financial crisis. The situation as it stood last night showed the 
following results of the discussions tnat have been held and the efforts that 
have been put forth in Cuba’s behalf: 

The proposal for the flotation here of a Cuban Government loan is dead 
and the reopening of negotiations at a later date is uncertain. Washington 
dispatches, confirming what has been recognized in this city for some time, 
reported receipt of advices from President Menocal that legislative approval 
would be requisite to such a loan and that he did not feel he could summon 
Congress at this time. 

The interests of local banks in the Cuban situaton are so varied and 
diversified that the effort to arrive at a basis for common action has been 
given up. The breaking down of negotiations and conferences that have 
been in progress for almost a week means that the banks will follow a 
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“‘go-as-you-please’”’ policy, with each institution concerned only to the 
extent of its own interest. 


‘Dissolving’’ Conferences. 


In certain banking quarters a rather indefinite hope still persists that in 
spite of the failure of what have been regarded as the two most practicable 
solutions of the difficulty, something more adequate to the needs of the 
situation than the independent action of independent banks will eventualize. 

Once more the ‘“‘important’’ meeting of bankers, which was to solve the 
problem, did not occur. Before any general conference of those interests 
could be held, preliminary conversations between the various banking in- 
terests involved demonstrated that the organization of a group for extending 
bank credits to Cuba could not be effected. Interest of some of the banks 
toward the scheme was at best lukewarm, while some of those institutions$ 
which would gladly have participated in handling a securities flotation’ 
because of the profit to them, showed that from tneir standpoint partici- 
pation in such a plan as that to come before the conference was “another 
thing again.”’ As one banker interested explained it, what occurred 
yesterday was a series of dissolving conferences. 


Transfer of Loans. 

Previous to the word that the plans had definitely fallen through the report 
was current that arrangements were being made for saifting tae ioans on the 
surplus from the old crop, estimated at from 250,000 to 300.000 tons, from 
the Cuban banks to the banks here, after a scaling down had been accom- 
plished This transfer, together with an advance of from $10,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 on tne new crop, would have given the Cuban banks something 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 funds. The impracticability of such 
a scheme was demonstrated in subsequent conferences, where it was pointed 
out that the loans were so scattered as to be impossible of grouping and that 
the condition of the sugar collateral for such advances was so varied as to 
make even a close approximate estimate of its value for banking purposes 
out of the question. 

The promise is held out, however, that tnere may be some new develop- 
ments in the Cuban situation before long, and the abandonment of the 
plans brought forward to date is not believed to imply that no further dis- 
cussion of ways and means of aiding Cuba will occur. 

On Nov. 16, it was stated that President Marimon of the 
Banco Espanol of Cuba has requested President Menocal 
of Cuba to extend the moratorium there, which is due to 
expire on Dee. 1 next. 

From the New York “Evening Post’’ of Nov. 16 we take 
the following relative to the proposals for the extension of 
the moratorium: 

American exporters and bankers with Latin-American connections are 
greatly interested in a message which was received from Havana this 
afternoon concerning the recommendation which all the Cuban banks have 
joined in making to the Cuban Government with regard to an extension 
of the moratorium. It is generally believed in Havana that the Cuban 
Government will adopt the recommendation. The banks recommend that 
drafts and promissory notes shall be extended in accordance with the 
following arrangement: 

Those due before Oct. 11, nu further moratoriam. 

Those due between Oct. 11 and Dec. 1 an extension of ninety days from 
the due date. 

Those due in December, sixty days’ extension. 

Those due in January, thirty days’ extension. 

Tne banks further recommend that the repayment of bank deposits be 
left to the control of the Government with tue suggestion tnat regular 
monthly payments be made up to and including April. 








CUBAN SITUATION AS VIEWED BY E. W. STETSON 
OF THE GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY. 


A statement on the Cuban situation by Vice-President 
E. W. Stetson of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
who with Vice-President E. A. Potter Jr. has just returned 
from a brief inspection of the banking and business situation 
in Cuba on behalf of their institution, was made as follows 


by Mr. Stetson on Nov. 15: 

Tne Cuan situation is a very mixed one, for which there is no ready 
made solution. ‘There are three obvious courses which might be followed 
in order to bring relief. 

First. The flotation of a Cuban Government loan, the proceeds of which 
should be used primarily in supporting the sugar industry. 

Second. The extension of a banking credit in some form to the Cuban 
banks; and 

Third. A continuation of the present moratorium in a modified form 
until perhaps Feb. 1, when the present crop will have been prepared for 
the market. 

It must be borne in mind that tne foreign banking interest in Cuba, which 
is the predominant one, is on a perfectly sound basis and abie to meet its 
own probiems. Furthermore, the large American interests in Cuba are 
also meeting their obligations, so the necesstiy for relief is confined to local 
enterprises whico lack foreign support. 

This year’s sugar crop wil: be one of the largest in the history of the 
island, and if the difficult period of credit strain can be passed without 
serious reaction, prosperous conditions in Cuba may again be expected. 

The rich productivity of the island has, of course, not been affected. The 
problem presented is purely a banking problem, which can only be worked 
out in some manner along banking lines. Negotiations to that end are 
still in progress, but so far no general agreement or decision has been 
reached. 








CHARLES H. SABIN SAYS RETAILERS 
MUST ADJUST PRICES. 


Commenting upon the present condition of the commodity 
and security markets, Charles H. Sabin, President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, states that ‘‘there 
is nothing mysterious or unexpected” in the developments in 
either case, in having been certain ‘‘that there must be a 
liquidation of commodities, securities and labor before this 
country could fully recover from the effects of the war and 
be restored to anyting like a normal business basis.’”’ Mr. 
Sabin’s statement, which was prepared for the Guaranty 
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Trust Company’s publication, the Guaranty News, and 
was made public Nov. 17 further says: 


It was inevitable that the processes of readjustment should be painful 
in many respects and in many instances, but that they were and are in- 
evitable was a matter of common knowledge among all who seek to study 
these problems apart from immediate self-interest. ‘The regrettable thing 
is that, as commodity and security prices reacned points far above taeir 
real value in the boom period, so they are today falling to points far below 
their real value. Necessary liquidation is proceeding after the manner 
anticipated, on the whole, but there are yet several steps to be taken. 

Perhaps the most important of these is for retail merchants to realize 
that they too must meet the inevitable economic trend and adjust their 
prices to meet the new conditions. Only in that manner can the sicuation 
be stabilized and frozen credits tnawed out. I know this is not a pleasant 
message, but I am firmly convinced that the sooner such a policy is pursued, 
the less costly and painful it will be to all concerned. The process of 
deflation must include all the elements in the body economic sooner or 
later and there can be no escape from the inexorable law whicn directs it. 
Dodging tne facts or attempting to postpone the inevitable will not bring 
immunity to anyone whether his interest lie in production or distribution, 
capital or labor. 

The unfortunate effect in such a situation is aways that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through ignorance and misunderstandings and also 
through the spread of false and malicious rumors wnicn such conditions 
always inspire, with a resulting loss of confidence and panic sales. 

There is so much in the present situation to inspire confidence and hope 
for the future that it is tittle short of criminal for any one to paint the picture 
so blackly, through either ignorance or intent, that these vital facts are 
obscured. To cite a few pertinent facts: This country will narvest chis year 
one of the largest crops in its nistory; its transportation congestion has been 
relieved and its railroad system is for the first time in a decade on a sound 
financial and operating basis; we have passed through a national election and 
assured four years of sane administration of public affairs; our banking 
system has witnstood the greatest credit strain in its history and is on a 
sound and workable basis: the accumulated surplus of five years of spelndid 
prosperity is stored in many ways for our continued use; the markets of tne 
world demand our products and a great mercantile marine is prepared to 
transport them: this country has not been over-built or over-extended in 
any of its underlying activities, and faces no program of readjustment 
along these tines such as usually precipitates panic conditions. We are in 
the soundest financial, industrial and political condition of any important 
nation in the world. 

These are tne simple fundamental facts of our business situation, and 
to consider the present reaction as anything but a temporary setback from 
the destruction, inflation, extravagance and unsound economic conditions 
precipitated by the war is simply not to reckon with tae truta. It remains 
true today as it has since this country was first settled, that ‘“‘any man wno 
sells the United States of America ‘short’ is in the long run cercain to lose,”’ 
and, furthermore, any man who seeks to profit by the misfortunes of others 
in the circulation of misstatements or false rumors, hoping to precipitate 
further reactions, should be branded as a public enemy. 

Tnis is a time for clear thinking and courageous acting and in the pro- 
portion thac such factors are brougat to bear will rewards follow when this 
spell of reaction has run its course. 











J. H. TREGOE, OF CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


DECLARES RETAILERS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL ILLS. 


Accusing the retailers of being stumbling blocks in the 
wheels of business progress, J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, National Association of Credit Men, addressing 1,300 
diners at the dinner given by the local association to dele- 
gates from up-State organizations, at the Hotel Astor on 
Nov. 18, declared that the present period of depression 
could have been avoided if those now suffering from ‘‘indus- 
trial illness’? had kept their affairs in a healthy condition. 
Mr. Tregoe said: 

Manufacturers and jobbers have taken their losses like real men recently 
but many retailers to-day are blocking business progress because they are 
unwilling to take a temporary loss. 

The days of large profits are over. We must work to keep*the wheels 
of our enterprises turning. Do not say that business is rotten. It is sick. 
Business must go to bed to recuperat2 

The “‘strike’’ of the buying public should now be brought to a conclusion 
Buy what you need, not extravagantly, but reasonably. That will keep 
business going. 

To-day we face a hard winter. According to present indications, there 
will be much unemployment. Don’t fear it, but play safe. Try to keep 
your employees, for unemployment is the worst menace the nation can 
face. Pay good wages, but have a low labor cost which you can get by 
efficient production. 

Last spring deflation of prices began. «cf that had been allowed to con- 
tinue gradually, without interference, we wouldn’t be in the bad situation 
we are in to-day, when prices have dropped lower than they should. Had it 
not been for frenzied cut-rate sales, that deflation would have been about 
over now, and we would be better off. 

By the first of the year deflation in currency will begin. It will be six 
months before we are on solid ground and can go ahead wiih housing and 
railway construction, paramount requisites to normal conditions. 

The trouble with the world after the war comes from the failure to replace 
the huge destruction of wealth during the war. Two hundred billions of 
dollars represents the cost of the World War. Instead of restoring this 
destroyed wea:th, the countries of the wozld began to use credic for capital. 
Our country was no exception. Right nere a pyramid of credit resting upon 
an insecure foundation was built. When the buying power of the United 
States reached $300 a person the whole structure began to teeter and panic 
frowned in the future as the penalty for the orgy of spending, the Dance 
of Industrial Death. 

The Federal Reserve Board saved the country at a critical moment by 
beginning the process of deflation. But the gross stupidity of the cut price 
sales and the activities of the Department of Justice interfered with this 
orderly and slow-moving process and caused the buying pubtic to go on 
strike. Prices are now going lower than they should and industry and labor 
wili suffer. 

The remedy is now in operation. Higher discount rates, the widespread 
cutting of credit and then currency deflation will put the business of the 
country on a sound basis. But first the strike on the part of the buying 
pubiic must be settled, for the cancellation of orders during the summer 

has paralyzed certain branches of industry and ruin faces others. 





CONDITION OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE BANKING 


INSTITUTIONS. 
The following comparative statement showing the condi- 
tion of Pennsylvania State banks, trust companies, &c., as 
of Sept. 23 1919 and Sept. 30 1920, prepared by Jno. S. 
Fisher, State Commissioner of Banking, under date of Nov. 8, 
has been furnished us: 
Assets— Sept. 23 1919. 
$326,881,759 68 
1,342,772,128 37 
311,195,909 50 


Sept. 30 1920 
$370,512,826 11 
1,488,686 ,057 86 

319,025,865 56 





Wid baeanbiacdeaucnnewnod $1,980,849,797 55 $2,178,224,749 53 








Trust Funds— 
State banks 
Trust companies 
National banks 


$9,801,276 03 
1 553,143,501 26 
692,614 67 


Pi tuvpittnknesnnteacevmwl $1,563 637,391 96 


$11,676,485 45 
1,687 ,999,195 76 
6,889,095 10 
$1,706 ,564,776 31 








Number of Depositors— 
EEE ee ee eee 
Trust companies 
Savings banks 


792,808 
701,382 
543,691 
3,037 881 


892,338 
1,941,173 
546,551 
3,380 062 





Totals 


Number of Institutions— 
State banks 245 
338 
10 
I i ene 3 


634 
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REDUCTION IN NATIONAL BANK RESOURCES 
SEPT. 8 AS COMPARED WITH JUNE 30. 
In announcing on Nov. 17 that the resources of all the 
national banks on Sept. 8 1920 reached $21,885,480,000, 
Comptroller of the Currency John Skelton Williams reports 
that this represents a reduction since June 30 1920 of $311,- 
257,000. The deposits in the period indicated suffered a 
loss of $403 ,465,000, the total on Sept. 8 1920 having been 
$16,751 ,955,000; while outside of New York City the de- 
posits in the national banks increased from June 30 to Sept. 8 
to the extent of $82,697,000, there was a reduction in New 
York City of $486,162,000. The Comptroller also points 
out that there has been an increase in bills payable and re- 
discounts since June 30 1920 of $93,572,000, and that cash 
on hand and balances with Federal Reserve banks, at 
$2,195,043,000 on Sept. 8, increased since Sept. 12 1919 
$150,630,000. The Comptroller states that the compila- 
tion of reports from all national banks of the country as of 
Sept. S$ 1920 shows: 
In loans and discounts (exclusive of rediscounts) there was an 
expansion between Sept. 12 1919 and Sept. 8 1920 of_____$1,330,300,000 
and the increase in loans and discounts as compared with 
June 30 1920 was 18,662,000 
The total deposits of the national banks on Sept. 8 1920 were_16,751 ,956,000 
which was an increase over Sept. 12 1919 of 70,349,000 
but an actual reduction as compared with June 30 1920 of__ 403,465,000 
Between Sept. 12 1919 and Sepé. 8 1920 the increase in loans 
and discounts (exclusive of rediscounts) exceeded the in- 
crease in deposits by 
Be.ween June 30 1920 and Sept. 8 1929 there was an actual 
net increase in deposits in all national banks of the country 
outside of New York City of 
but a reduction in the deposits of national banks in New 


York City for the same period of 486,162,000 
which made the net reduction for the whole country 403,465,000 


The national banks in 33 of the Reserve and Central Reserve cities be- 
tween June 30 1920 and Sept. 8 1920 snow a reduction in deposits, and 33 
cites show an increase. Among the national banks of the country outside 
of the Reserve and Central Reserve cities, 22 States showed a reduction 
and 26 States showed an increase. The States showing the iargest increase 
in deposits in country banks were Pennsylvania, 40 million; New York, 
23 million; New Jersey, 14 million; West Virginia, 13 million; Ohio, 11 mil. 
lion; California, 10 million. 

The States whose country banks showed the largest reductions were 
Minnesota and Connecticut, 8 miilion eacn; Iowa, 6 miliion; Oklahoma and 
Texas, 5 million each. 

The Reserve cities whose national banks showed the targest increases in 
deposts between June 30 1920 and Sept. 8 1920 were Pittsburgh, 24 million; 
Kansas City, Mo., 8 million: Cincinnati, 6 million; Louisville and Minne- 
apolis, 5 miliion each. 

The Reserve cities showing tae largest reductions were New York, 486 

miliion; Boston, 27 mullion; San Francisco, 18 million; Philadeiphia, 14 
milion; Detroit, New Orleans and Dallas, 4 million each. 
Bils payable and rediscounts on Sept. 8 192.) amounted to___$2,299,640,000 
being an increase since Sept. 12 1919 of 794,124,000 
but an increase since June 30 1920 of only 93,572,000 
United States Government securities on Sept. 

amounted to 
This represents a reduction as compared with Sept. 12 1919 of 1,121,574,000 
and a reduction as compared with June 30 1920 of 94,556,000 
The reduction in the holdings of Government securities was 

therefore about $209,000,000 more than the increase in 

loans and discounts since the cali of Sept. 12 1919. 

Of the United States Government bonds held 

were to secure circulation. Of the balance, about 

were Liberty bonds and Victory notes and the remainder 

principally certificates of indebtedness. 

“Other bonds, securities, &c.,’’ held amounted on Sept. 8 

1920 to 


ON 


1,259,951,000 


82 ,697 ,000 


$711,075,000 
1,000,000 ,000 


$1,805,579,000 
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a reduction of $1,016,000 as compared witn Sept. 12 1919, 
and an increase since June 30 1920 of $3,383,000. 
The amount due from banks and bankers Sept. 8 1920 was_. 
a reduction of 
since Sept. 12 1919, but an increase over June 30 1920 of_. 
The amount due by national banks to other banks and bank- . 
ers (including certified checks and cashiers’ checks out- 
standing) on Sept. 8 1920 amounted to 
This was a reduction since Sept. 12 1919 of 
and a reduction as compared with June 30 1920 of 
Capital, surpius and profits Sept. 8 1920 were 
an increase over Sept. 12 1919 of 
and an increase compared with June 30 1920 of 
Circulation Sept. 8 1920 was 
an increase of 11,681,000 
over Sept. 12 1919 and an increase over June 30 1920 of__ 5,092 ,000 


The proportion of loans to deposits on Sept. 8 1920 was 74.11%, as com- 
pared with 66.45% on Sept. 12 1919 and with 72.26% on June 30 1920. 
The resources of all national banks on Sept. 8 1920 amounted 

Dt wthehdnenhens bbe ebbin theese adeaadaeebdinndnd $21,885,480,000 

which represents an increase over Sept. 12 1919 of 270,064,000 

and a reduction as compared with June 30 1920 of 311,257,000 
The cash on hand, plus reserve with Federal Reserve banks, 

including also items for collection, amounted to 

an increase over June 30 1920 of 


3,147,720,000 
165,158,000 
26,519,000 


3,102,569,000 
387 ,568,000 
171,739,000 
2,704,338,000 
265,582 ,000 
32,263,000 
693,270,000 


17,350,000 








BANKS IN NORTH CAROLINA ON PAR LIST. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced this 
week that all the banks in the State of North Carolina are 
now on the par list, effective Nov. 15. The Reserve Bank’s 
announcement says: 


This means that checks drawn on all banking institutions in forty-one 
State of the Union can now be collected at par through the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In other words, 28,126 of the nation’s 30,286 banking institutions, 
or nearly 93% of the whole, are on the list. The remaining 7% are situated 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Soutn Carolina and 
Tennessee in the Atlanta Richmond and St. Louis districts. 








STATE INSTITUTIONS ADMITTED TO FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM. 


The Federal Reserve Board at Washington announces the 
following list of institutions which were admitted to the 
Federal Reserve System in the week ending Nov. 12 1920: 


Total 

District No. 4— Resources. 
The Adena Commercial 

Adena, Ohio 

District No. 7— 
Magnolia Savings Bank, Magnolia, lowa___. 25,000 

District Ne. 12— 
Commercial Bank of Turlock, Turlock, Calif... 75,000 


Capital. 
Bank, 
$60,000 


Surplus. 
& Savings 
$108 ,553 


10,000 320 ,837 


39,000 1,111,725 








CHANGES IN FEDERAL RESERVE ACT TO BE 
CONSIDERED AT COMING SESSION. 

A statement in which he indicated contemplated changes 
in the Federal Reserve Act which would be considered at 
the coming session of Congress was made on Nov. 15 by 
Representative McFadden, of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency, the ques- 
tion as to par clearance and the disposition of the earnings 
of the Federal Reserve banks being among the matters 
which he said would be taken up. Representative McFad- 
den’s statement appeared as follows in the New York 


7 &) 


‘ommercial’’ of Nov. 16: 

There is plenty of work ahead of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency to keep the members of the committee busy during tne short 
session. Since the last session of Congress closed the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has come in for its share of criticism and the system itself is undergoing 
its first real test since its enactment. During tne last campaign many state- 
ments were made to the effect that when the Republicans came into power 
they would entirely repeal the Federal Reserve Act. This is an unfounded 
statement, entirely untrue. 

The causes of criticism which have been so prominent hav been largely 
due to the administration of the law. The people are jus  veginning to 
realize the great power that is contained in the various sections of this law, 
the enforcement of which affects not only banking credits, but the power 
to control all industries and the power to regulate prices of a!l commodities, 
with its ultimate effect upon wages. 

To be specific as to possible changes, there are certain amendments to 
the Act which will probably have some consideration early in the coming 
session. The question of par collections, the differences between the State 
banks and trust companies and the Federal Reserve System, and giving 
the Federal Reserve banks more of the duties and responsibilities that are 
now a part of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, including the 
right to pass upon the granting of charters for State banks who desire to 
come into the Federal Reserve System. The question of the disposition of 
the enormous earnings of the Federal Reserve System: the question of a 
building to house the home office of the Federal Reserve Bank in Washing- 
ton; the question of the repeal of some of the rediscount privileges that were 
given to the System, based on Government securities as a war emergency, 
and the retirement of the vast amount of inflation, as evidenced by the 
Federal Reserve notes, will have consideration. 

There is also a growing feeling that the size of the Federal Reserve Board 
should be increased and that the member banks should have representation 
on the Board. 

There is aiso pressing upon the committee the subject of rurai credits. 
Several bills are pending in the committee covering this subject, and the 
great need of the farmers of the country, in the West and South, which have 
been so promnent and dominant during the past season, due somew bat to 
the fact that the constitutionality of the present Farm Loan Act is being 
questioned, and is now awaiting the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. This system, therefore, has not been in active operation during 
the past season. So there is plenty of work ahead on these important 
problems for the members of this important committee during the present 
short session. 








COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY WILLIAMS EXTENDS 
TIME FOR LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS ~ 
SECURED BY WAR PAPER. 


The Comptroller of the CurrencyY announced on Nov. 15 
the extension of the time withinf{which National banks ma 
purchase or discount commercial paper secured{by Liberty 
bonds, Victory notes or Certificates of Indebtedness in excess 
of 10% of capital and surplus. The date is extended from 


Dec. 31 1920 to June 30 1921. The Comptroller’s state- 
ment said: 


Until June 30 1921 any National bank may purchase or discount the note 
or notes of a person, firm, company or corporation maturing in not more than 
six months from the date of such purchase or discount in an amount in 
excess of 10% of the aggregate amount of the capital stock actually paid in 
and unimpaired and the unimpaired surplus fund of such bank, provided 
any such note or notes shall be directly secured by at least 105% of the 
United States bonds or certificates of indebtedness of the United States 
or Victory Liberty loan notes issued since April 24 1917. 

That is to say, there must be pledged as security for each $100 so loaneé 
at least $105 face value of Liberty bonds, certificates of indebtedness or 
notes. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TOYTREASURY CERTIFICATES OP 
INDEBTEDNESS SERIES D 41921 


Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness, Series D 1921, 
offered Nov. 7, were oversubscribed, the subscriptions hav- 
ing amounted to $292,696,500; the amount allotted wag 
$232,124,000. The offering was for $200,000,000 or there- 
abouts. The certificates bear 534% interest. They are 
dated Nov. 15 1920 and will mature May 16 1921. The 
offering was referred to in our issue of Saturday last, page 
1905. The subscriptions were closed at the close of business 
on Monday Nov. 15. The subscriptions allotted were 
divided among the several Yederal Reserve districts (which 
are ranked in the order of the percentagefof their subscrip- 


tions to their quota), as follows: 
F. R. District— 








Allotted. 
$83 ,515,50€ 
31,350,006 
19,006,506 
17,605,006 
9,576,50€ 
18,851,006 
7,106,506 
27 264 506 
7,118,006 
3,492,006 
4,875,006 
2,363 ,506€ 


Received. 
$106,896 ,500 
51,157,000 
26,336,500 
22,750,000 
11,935,500 
21,143,000 
7,365,000 
27,264,500 
7,118,000 
3,492,000 
4,875,000 
2,363,500 


Cleveland 
Aaa me LAS ty 
San Francisco 

St. Louis 


OSE ag eT RE AS LE ONE he PS hee 
ESS, ES ay Se EA Ie Ree te ee Er 
Kansas City 

Dallas _ — 

Minneapolis 

Atlanta 


$292,696,500 $232,124,006 








PAYMENTS TO SECOND LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIBERE 
IN NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT. 
Second Liberty Loan subseribers in the Federal Reserve 
District of New York received about thirty million dollars 
as interest due on the bonds, in the distribution of the interest 


which began on Nov. 15. The Government Loan organiza- 


tion in an announcement on that day said: 

Originally there were 2,259,151 subscribers to the Second Liberty Loan 
in the Second Federal Reserve District, who purchased $1,550,453,500 
worth of bonds. Based on the original subscriptions, Uncle Sam would 
have distributed $31,009,070, which is 4% on the amount of bonds pur- 
chased. But a good many of the original 4% bonds have since been con- 
verted into securicies paying 44%. while others have sold their bonds out- 
side of this Reserve District. 

The number of coupons presented for payment on the last interest date 
shows that a good many of them were left uncashed. While failure of bond 
owners to cash their coupons is, in a way, beneficial to the Government, 
inasmuch as it leaves the money in its hands at no eost, yet the Treasury 
Department desires to have each bondhoider prvfit from his money to the 
fullest possible extent. 

Large investors in Liberty Bonds have little nved of this advice to clip 
their coupons, cash them and reinvest their interest money. They are 
cautious investors and take advantage of the opportunity to make their 
money earn every cent possible, and, no doubt, will put their interest 
money on Liberty Bonds at work to earn an attractive interest for them. 
It is to the small investor, not accustomed to cashing bond coupons, that 
the Government is sending out this reminder in their own behalf. 

The Government Loan Organization, therefore, advises all holders of 
Second Liberty Bonds who will take part in the collection of interest money, 
that they present the coupons falling due Nov. 15 on that day or at any 
otier time after that date, cash them and invest the money thus collected 
to tie mucual advantage of both themselves and the Government in 
United States Savings securities, such as Government Savings Stamps or 
Treasury Savings Certificates. Holders of these securities receive an 
attractive interest. They can always receive their principal plus the 
accumulated interest on the securities as they increase in value each month 
they are held. 

Liberty Bond coupons will be accepted at post offices and banks as direct 
payments for Government Savings securities in lieu of currency. 








SURVEY OF INVESTMENT MARKET BY RUDOLPH 
GUENTHER-RUSSELL LAW, INC. 


A survey of the investment potentialities of the States of 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
has been made by Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
specialists in financial advertising. The facts, presented in 
book form, are d signed to aid the dealer in securities by 
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indicating the security-buying power of the people in the 
States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania. The firm states: 

Although representing only 23% of the population of tne Uniced States, 
the people of these four States bought 55% of ail the Liberty bonds sold 
during the war, the survey shows. Their purchases totaled $11,453,770,- 
050, equal to $466 per capita, as compared with subscriptions totaling $200 
per capita for the entire country. 

Individual income tax statistics as of 1917, the latest figures available, 
show that 1,037,843 persons, or 30% of all those reporting returns, lived in 
the four States surveyed. These people reported individual incomes ag- 
gregating $5,091,535,167 and paid income taxes totaling $381,366,861, 
approximately 57% of the total individual income taxes paid that year. 

Of the 11,379,553 savings bank depositors in the United States, 7,294,034, 
or 64%, live in the States of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. The average for each depositor is $497 36, as compared 
with $480 83 for each depositor in the United States as a whole. 

Of tae 331,783 persons in the United States who reported investments 
as their principal source of income, 106,742, or 32%, live in the four States 
surveyed. Their income from investments totaled $1,310,841,030, or 
46% of the total for the country for this class. 

The prosperity of corporations located in these States is indicated by in- 
come statistics which reveal the fact that, although the number of corpora- 
tions totals 85,753, or only 24% of all the corporations in tie country, yet 
they paid in corporation taxes in 1917 $964,333,728, or 15% of all the cor- 
porate income taxes paid. 

Partnersnip returns for 1917 show that partnerships in New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania paid $64,084,731 in excess prof- 
{ts taxes, or 62% of the total partnership taxes paid that year. 








PRESIDENT WILSON’S THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION. 

In his proclamation, fixing next Thursday, Nov. 25, as the 
day for Thanksgiving and prayer, President Wilson reminds 
the people of the Nation that they have abundant cause for 
thanksgiving. The lesions of the war, he says “are rapidly 
healing’ and ‘“‘the great army of free men . . . has 
resumed the useful pursuits of peace as simply and as prompt- 
ly as it rushed to arms.” ‘In plenty, security and peace,”’ 
the President observes ‘‘our virtuous and self-reliant people 
face the future, its duties and its opportunities.”” The 


following is the proclamation, which was issued Nov. 12: 

The season approaches when it behooves us to turn from the distractions 
and preoccupations of our daily life, that we mav contemplate the mercies 
which have been vouchsafed to us and render heartfelt and unfeigned thanks 
unto God for His manifold goodness. 

This is an old observance of the American people, deeply imbedded in 
our thought and habit. The burdens and the stresses of life nave their own 
insistence. 

We have abundant cause for thanksgiving. The lesions of the war are 
rapidly healing. Te great army of free men, which America sent to the 
defense of liberty, returning to the grateful embrace of the Nation, has 
resumed the useful pursuits of peace as simply and as promptly as it rushed 
to arms in obedience to the country's call. The equal justice of our laws has 
received steady vindication in the support of a law-abiding people against 
various and sinister attacks, which have reflected only the baser agitations 
of war, now happily passing. 

In plenty, security and peace, our virtuous and self-reliant people face 
the truth, its duties and its opportunities. May we have vision to discern 
our duties, the strength, both of hand and resolve, to discharge them, and 
the soundness of heart to realize that the truest opportunities are those of 
service. 

In a spirit, them, of devotion and stewardship, we should give thanks in 
our hearts and dedicate ourselves to the’service of God's merciful and loving 
purposes to His children. 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wiison, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate Thursday, the 25th day of November, next as a 
day of thanksgiving and prayer, and [ call upon my countrymen to cease 
from their ordinary tasks and avocations upon that day, giving it up to the 
remembrance of God and His blessings and their dutiful and gratetul.ac- 
knowledgment. 








WILLIAM H. BARR ON IMPORTANCE OF OPEN SHOP 
DEVELOPMENT. 

According to William H. Barr, President of the National 

Founders’ Association, ‘‘no more important question con- 

fronts us today than the increasing development of the 


open shop movement.” This statement was made by Mr. 
Barr at the annual meeting of the Association at the Hotel 
Astor, in this city on Nov. 17. The aggressions of union 
labor during the past four years especially he said, “have 
been such that the great majority of the people are beginning 
to resent the coercive efforts of this small, destructive mi- 
nority.’’ No clearer indication of the possibilities of the 
union domination which creates this public conviction” 
he continued ‘‘could be had than the recent disclosures con- 
cerning the opinion of certain unions in the building trades of 
New York City, which have made it impossible to provide 
adequate and economical housing for the people of that city, 
when it is understood that this menacing condition could 
exist only under the closed shop, isit any wonder,” he added, 
“that the people are now demanding the open shop form of 
employment.’’ Recently said Mr. Barr, ‘‘we have seen 
reference in the press to a statment apparently issued with the 
approval of the American Federation of Labor, in which it 
‘was stated that ways and means were being considered to 
provide a fund totalling millions of dollars to be used for the 
purpose of definitely opposing an open shop movement.’’ 
As to this he said: 





Such an announcement indicates beyond question that the officials of 
the Federation of Labor believe the present public support accorded the 
open shop movement is a distinct menace to radical closed-shop unionism. 
The further charge that a gigantic national open shop movement controlled 
by big business is contemplated is absurd and untrue. 

In expressing doubt as to whether the public realizes the 
complete value of the development of the open shop move- 
ment, Mr. Barr observed that ‘“‘frequently our own members, 
engaged in manufacturing, do not assess the situation 
accurately.’”’ In part Mr. Barr continued: 

During the past few years, at least, definite efforts have been made te 
place the control of all industry in the hands of the labor unions, and the 
leaders were supported in their plan by a type of politicians who sought 
first their own preferment, regardiess of constitutional rights or the pros- 
perity of the country. This combination was successful in forcing upon 
business many uneconomic restrictions. The ultimate purpose was un- 
questionably the domination of industry through its nationalization. ‘Those 
of you who came in contact with official commissions during the war, and 
for some time thereafcer, wil] long remember that your requirements were 
always subordinated to the union demands of the moment. You will recall 
that you possessed no rights which any person in authority appeared to 
respect. As a result. many of you gave way to the belief that industry 
might as well accept the situation and accommodate itself to the prevailing 
condition. 

But a change has been brought about by the determination of men to 
free themselves from the unsound and unnatural control so imposed upon 
them. Today that determination is manifest in the popular demand for 
the open shop. Its progress is a matter of economy to those who began it; 
of consolidation to those engaged in industry; and a _ stimulant to the 
patriotism of everyone. A partial, but careful, survey of irresistible 
activities in behalf of the open shop shows that 540 organizations in 247 
cities, of 44 States, are engaged in promoting this American principle in 
the employment relations. A total of 23 national industrial associations 
are included in these agencies. In addition, 1,665 local Chambers of 
Commerce, following the splendid example of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
oerce, are also pledged to the principle of the open shop. 

I urge you to realize that our own Association, a pioneer and standard 
bearer in the open shop movement, has always vigorously promoted this 
policy, which will surely become our national method of industrial operation 
if supported by our continuous efforts. 

For the open shop assures fairness to employee and employer alike. It 
means the improvement of plant relations, the elimination of class prejudice, 
and a united influence in opposition to injustice. It is the same spirit 
which brought about the freedom of the thirteen Colonies. It is the spirit 
which you find in the Declaration of Independence; the spirit of fair play, 
loyalty, cooperation and helpfulness. 

Our country was founded on a recognition of the principle that every one 
has personal rights which no one could take away. Rights which existed 
before Government, but which were only fulsy recognized and voiced in. 
the Declaration of Independence and later guaranteed by our Constitution 
What are these rights? Tney are the right of life; the rights of liberty; the 
right to the pursuit of happiness; the right to come and go unmolested; the 
right to bargain individually or collectively; the right to secure greater re- 
turns from initiative and honest labor. These are the natural) privileges of 
existence which the campaign for the open shop will serve to make more 
effective and definite. 

The Presidential campaign which has just clesed was especially in 
to members of our Association in one regard. For the first time the labor 
unions came out openly in an attempt to coerce our people into electing 
to public office only the approved representatives of the labor union. They 
sent more than 150,000 professional field men and leaders, paid for out of 
their approximately annual income of fifty million doilars, into all parts 
of the country, in one tremendous effort to deliver the union labor vote to 
the Democratic Party in conformance with the resolution passed at the last 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor. They compiled 
a blacklist which was in effect an honor list. They promised to defeat 
every candidate who had consistently followed his oath of office, and who 
nad shown that he valued his patriotism more than the preferment which 
was promised him by the unions if he followed their demands. The failure 
to elect was complete and ignominious. One of the recent strange things 
in American politics has been that many men whe enter public life become 
afflicted with political cowardice because of the threats of this group. This 
is not true of all our public men, because a large number of them have 
stood solidly on their oath of office and have refused to obey the orders 
of the labor unions. We, in this Association, have known for many years 
that there could be delivered no such thing as a union labor vote, but men 
in pubiic life have until now regarded it as a tangible possibility. Will the 
result of the last election educate our people to the fact that no labor leader 
can control even a smail part of the unionist vete; and that the endorse- 
ment of a candidate by a labor union is almost certain to result in the defeat 
of any man obtaining it? 

During the campaign you heard much about the League of Nations and 
various articles contained in the Covenant. But I refer to it only for the 
purpose of discussing Article 13, which creates an inter-National labor office 
and which, if the Treaty were ratified, would put labor in the United States 
under its control. The first meeting of this annual inter-National labor 
conference was neld in Washington in October, 1919, at which the United 
States could not officially participate. But should the League of Nations, 
or some similar agreement, ever become effective there must be not merely a 
reservation as to the inter-National labor clauses, but their complete elimina- 
tion. This existing labor office is largely dominated by its radical members, 
and the American Federation of Labor is cordially co-operating with these 
Socialists in trying to entangle our country in the labor meshes of the 
League of Nations. For I emphasize the fact that there is in the proposed 
Covenant certain labor clauses which were apparently included at the 
request of our labor unions, and with the consent of our representatives, for 
the purpose of hindering our industries. 

Labor unionism is, as you well know, synonymous with strikes, and while 
it is unnecessary to go into details, I feel that I should briefly direct your 
attention to the strike record of the last year. Every strike means destruc- 
tion and a definite loss to industry, to the strikers, and to the public, which 
can never be regained. During the year 1919 there were 3,232 strikes of 
record. An analysis of 2,395 of these, or only about 60%, show that 3,950,- 
411 strikers lost an average of 34 days per strike, which meant a loss of 
134,300,000 working days. That is only a part of the time wasted.. Count- 
ing 134,000,000 working days lost at an average of $6 a day, the money value 
is estimated in wages at more than $800,000,000. What was the loss to 
industry? What was the loss and inconvenience to the people of the United 
States? Whai did many politicans do, either to foment these strikes, or 
to adopt an attitude indicating sympathy therefor? These strikes made 
possible the very thing which the workers were crying out against, the so- 
called profiteering. For profiteering in wages meant increased cost of 
production, and, in addition, strikes for the purpose of forcing uneconomic 
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wages brought about decreased production. These questions are intimately 
bound up with the open shop movement, because practically all of the 
strikes which brought such loss to the nation, many being almost criminal 
in their intent, were of unionist origin. Strikes will diminish, and sub- 
stantially disappear, when the open shop plan of business operation becomes 
‘tne reality which is its destiny. 








COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES IN 
SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN OCTOBER 1920 AND 1919. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor received and tabulated reports concerning the volume 
of employment in October 1920 from representative estab- 
lishments in 13 manufacturing industries and in bituminous 
coal mining. Comparing the figures of October 1920 with 
those of identical establishments for October 1919, it appears 
there were increases in the number of persons employed. 
The largest increase, 57.3%, appears in iron and steel, 
comparison in this case being with the strike period last year. 
Ten industries show decreases, the greatest being 33.6% in 
the woolen industry and 26.8% in both hosiery and under- 
wear, and leather. The smallest decrease, 1.9%, is shown 
in cotton manufacturing. The Bureau in making public 
this information on Nov. 17 also states: 

When compared with October 1919 the pay rolls in October 1920 show 
increases in 7 industries. 'The greatest increases, 85.3% and 59.6%, appear 
in iron and steel and car building and repairing, respectively, while the 
smallest increase, 1.8%, is shown in cotton manufacturing. Boots and 
shoes show a decrease of 28.4% and hosiery and underwear a decrease of 
21.9%. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OCTOBER 1919 AND OCTOBER 1920. 


| 
| % 0 


| | if 
No.of Pertod Number on Pay In- | Amount of Pay-Roli 
Estab- of Roll in crease in 
lish-| Pay- October. or October Fd 
é- 
1919. 1920. crease 


‘ments Roll. 
1919. | 1920. 
117,139 184,251/+57.3 $7,960,627 $14,749,512/+85.3 
9 ,967\—11.9 


45 1 week/160,413 124,276\—22.5| 5,173,645 
3,910,982) + 59.6 
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43 |14 mo.| 40,245 50,808] + 26.21 2,450,526 
54 1 week| 51,016 50,023) —1.9, 881,045 96.937 +1.8 
12290 9.992\—18. 7 260.897 226.415 —13.2 
338,385|\—21.9 


29,329 21,479\—26. s| 497,449 
50,475 33,495—33.6, 1,030,209 749,526\—27.2 
| 19,057 17,820] —6.5) 94,349 810,899] +2.1 
25,945 —5.8! 771,576, 729,089) —5.5 
17,255 —26.8 427,184  336,294\—21.3 
69,093 | —25.0| 1,554,394 1,112, '886\—28.4 
29,864 : +10.6 740.699  998,616/+34.8 
14.429 +8.0| 271,039 337, 164) + 24. 4 
17,582 —5.7) 1,136,488 1,518,019'+33.6 


Comparative data for October 1920 and September 1920 appear in the 
following table. The figures show that in one industry there was an in- 
crease in the number of persons on the pay roll in October as compared 
with September, and in 13 a decrease. The increase, 4.3%, appears in the 
woolen industry. Percentage decreases of 14.6 and 12.4 are shown in 
men’s ready-made clothing and automobiles. 

When comparing October 1920 with September 1920 5 industries show 
an increase in the amount of money paid to employees and 9 show a de- 
crease. The most important increase, 10.1%, occurs in coal mining. 
Respective decreases of 23% and 17.5% appear in cotton manufacturing 
and cotton finishing, while the decrease shown in silk is less than 1-10 of 
one per cent. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1920. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN OCTOBER 


Continued recession in the wholesale price movement 
throughout the country is shown for October by information 
collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The decline in the general 
price level from September to October, as measured by the 
Bureau’s weighted index number, in which each commodity 
has an influence proportionate to its importance in the coun- 
try’s markets, was 7%. The Bureau’s statement relative 


to October prices was made public on Nov. 17, and it said: 

Farm products and foods again showed substantial price recessions, the 
decrease for farm products being 13 1-3% and for foods 8%% below the 
September level. Cloths and clothing followed next in order, with a drop 
of 7%% from the level of the previous month. Metals and miscellaneous 
commodities, the latter group including such important articles as bran, 
millfeed middlings, cottonseed meal and oil, rubber, manila hemp, wrapping 
paper, tankage, and wood pulp, each decreased more than 4%. The 





decline in chemicals and drugs was approximately 234% and in building 
materials about 14%. 


Fuel and lighting materials, which had been steadily increasing in price 
for several months, showed a slight drop from the level of September. 


No change in the general level was registered for the group of housefurnish- 
ing goods. 


Of 325 commodities or price quotations included in the comparison for 
September and Octboer, 188 showed a decrease and only 37 showed an 
increase. In 100 cases no change in price was recorded. Of these, a 


majority belong in the groups designated as cloths and clothing, building 
materials, and chemicals. 


Below are shown the index numbers of wholesale prices in the United 
States by groups of commodities, as computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the months named. The figures for the last named month 
are preliminary and subject to revision. The base used in computing these 
index numbers is the average for the calendar year 1913. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES. 


(1913 equals 100.) 


1919 (——1920— | 


Sept. Oct. 
210 182 
223 204 
278 257 
284 282 
192 184 
318 313 
222 216 
371 371 
239 229 


242 225 
Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as measured by the 


index numbers in the above table, it is seen that foods have declined 3 1-3% 
cloths and clothing nearly 18%, and farm products nearly 21%. In all 
groups increases have taken place, ranging from 4% in the miscellaneous 
commodities group to nearly 56% in the group of fuel and lighting materials. 
In building materials the increase has been 35% %, and in house-furnishings 
40%%. All commodities, taken in the aggregate, increased less than 1% 
jn price in the year. 


DECREASE IN RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 


The cost of the 22 articles making up the retail food index 
carried by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor decreased 3% in October as compared 
with September. Prices of food articles are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics every month by retail dealers in 
51 important cities. From these prices the Bureau com- 
putes a “‘weighted’’ index number, weighting the price of 
each article by the quantity consumed in the average work- 
ingman’s family. The ‘‘weighted’’ retail food index is 
necessarily limited to the articles for which have been ascer- 
tained the quantities consumed, hence only 22 articles are 
included. These articles, however, make up about two- 
thirds of the entire cost of the food budget. 

Since January, 1919, monthly retail prices of food have 
been secured for 43 food articles. During the month from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 1920, the price of 30 of the 43 food arti- 
cles for which prices were obtained decreased as follows: 
Sugar, 24%; potatoes, 15%; onions, 11%; rice, 9%; coffee, 
7%; flour, cornmeal and navy beans, 6% each; cabbage, 
5%; sirloin steak, chuck roast and hens, 4% each; round 
steak, rib roast, plate beef, lamb, evaporated milk, Crisco, 
canned tomatoes, tea and bananas, 3% each; nut margarine, 
2%; ham, oleomargarine, bread, cornflakes, baked beans, 
canned corn, canned peas and prunes, 1% each. 

The ten articles which increased in price were: Eggs, 14%; 
lard, 5%; raisins, 2%; fresh milk, rolled oats and oranges, 
1% each. The price of bacon, butter, Cream of Wheat 
and macaroni increased less than five-tenths of 1%. Prices 
remained unchanged for pork chops, canned salmon and 
cheese. The report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
tinues as follows: 


Group— 


Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
House-furnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 








Changes in One Year. 


During the period October 1919 to October 1920, the percentage increase 

in 22 food articles combined was 5%. Twenty-six of the 44 articles for 
which prices were secured on both dates increased as follows: Raisins, 50%; 
oranges, 29%; rolled oats, 26%; sugar, 22%; Cream of Wheat, 21% 
bananas, 18%; bread, 17%; round steak, ham and macaroni, 14% each; 
sirloin steak and pork chops, 13%; each lamb, canned salmon and strictly 
fresh eggs, 12% each; rib roast, hens and storage eggs, 9% each; fresh milk, 
8%; flour, 7%; chuck roast, 6%; bacon, 3%; cornflakes and tea, 2% each 
plate beef and canned peas, 1% each. 
* Articles which decreased in price during the year were: Onions, 25%; 
cabbage, 20%; lard, 19%; Crisco, 14%; navy beans, 13%; potatoes and 
coffee, 11% each; canned tomatoes, 10%; evaporated milk, 8%; rice, 7%; 
cheese, 4%; butter, oleomargarine, cornmeal, canned corn and prunes, 
3% each; and baked beans, 2%. ‘The decrease in the price of nut margar- 
ine was less than five-tenths of 1%. 


Changes Since October, 1913. 

For the 7-year period, Oct. 1913 to Oct. 1920, the percentage increase 
in 22 food articles, combined, was 92%. Eight of the 23 articles for which 
prices were secured in Oct. 1913, increased over 100% as follows: lamb, 
106%, hens 108%, cornmeal 110%, bread 111%, ham 117%, chops 121% 
flour 136%, and sugar 153%. 

The index number for the 22 articles, combined, based on 1913 as 100, was 
198 in| October 1920. 


Changes in Retail Prices of Food, by Cities. 


® The’average family expenditure for 22 articles of food decreasedf~from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 in all of the 51 cities from which monthly prices are 
secured, with the exception of Houston, Texas, where there was an increase 
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‘ The greatest decrease or 6%, was shown in Omaha and in St. Paul. In 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Portiand, Oregon and Seattie, the decrease was 
5%: in Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., St. Louis, San Francisco, and Springfield, I1).. 
the decrease was 4%; in Atlanta, Cleveitand, Columbus, Kansas City, 
Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, Mobile, Newark, New 
Haven, Peoria, Rochester, and Washington, the decrease was 3%: in Bai- 
timore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgpeort, Buffalo, Butte, Dallas, Fall 
River, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Providence, Salt 
Lake City, Savannah, and Scranton, the decrease was 2%; and in Charleston 
New York and Richmond, the decrease was 1%. 

During the period Oct 1919 to Oct. 1920, the greatest increase or 10%, 
was shown in Boston and Los Angeles. During the year the increase in 
Butte, Fall River, Manchester, Portland, Me., and Scranton was 9%; 
in New Haven, 8%; in Bridgeport, Houston, Mobile, New York and 
Providence, 7%: in Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Rochester, and San 
Francisco, 6%; in Atlanta, Birmingham, Charleston, Dallas, Richmond, 
Salt Lake City, and Springfield, 5%; in Chicago, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Newark, Norfolk, St. Louis, and St. Paul, 4%; in Baitimore, 
Jacksonviile, New Orleans, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 3%; in Cotumbus, 
Denver, Little Rock, Peoria and Washington, 2%: and in Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Portland, Oregon, 1%. The cost of these food 
artiles in Louisville and Milwaukee was the same in Oct. 1920 as in Oct. 
1919, and in Seattle the cost was 2% less than in October 1919. 

As compared with the average expenditure in the year 1913, 16 of the 39 
cities from wihch monthly prices have been secured since 1913, increased 
100% and over as foilows: New Haven and New York, 100%; St. Louis, 
101%; Fall River and Cleveland, 102%; Washington, 103%; Charleston, 
Boston ,and Baltimore, 104%; Scranton, Manchester, Detroit, ‘and Buffalo, 
105%: Birmingham, 106%; Providence, 108%; and Richmond, 112%. 

The 23 cities showing less than 100% increase since 1913 were: Portiand, 
Oregon, 78%; Seattle, 79%; Los Angeles and Salt Lake City, 80%; San 
Francisco, 83%; Denver, 86%; Jacksonville, 87%; Little Rock, 88%; 
Louisvilie, 89%; Dallas, 90%; Indianapolis and Newark, 92%; Minneapolis, 
93%; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New Orleans and Milwaukee, 96%; At- 
lanta, Cincinnati, Memphis and Omaha, 97%; Chicago and Kansas City, 
98%. 








CONTINUED DECLINE IN SUGAR PRICES. 


Declines in the price of both raw and refined sugar con- 
tinue. It was announced yesterday (Nov. 19) that the Fed- 
eral Sugar Refining Company had reduced the price of re- 
fined sugar to 9 cents. The previous day the price an- 
nounced by the Federal had been 9% cents a pound, the 
other companies on that day (Nov. 18) quoting the follow- 
ing prees: American Sugar Refining Co., 9% cents; National 
Sugar Refining Co., 9% cents; Pennsylvania and McCahan 
Sees Refining Cos. of Philadelphia, 91% cents. On the 
16th the price quoted by the Federal was 9% cents less 2% 
for cash. As to the decline in raw sugar, prices, the “Wall 
Street Journal’ yesterday (Nov. 19) said: 


Raw sugar market continues demoralized, with one sale of Porto Rico 
sugars as low as 5.76 cents, c. 1. f.. equal to 4% cents, cost and freight for 
Cubas, off % cent. This was followed by a sale of Cuban raw sugar at 
5% cents, cost and freight, the difference between the two sales amounting 
to % cents. 

Liquidation of raw sugar controlled by a bank was responsible in part 
for the lower prices. ‘The Royal Bank of Canda sold 17,000 bags of Cubas 
for prompt shipment to Warner Sugar Refining Co. at 5% cents, cost and 
freight. Federal Sugar Refining Co. bought 6,000 bags of Porto Ricos for 
early December clearance at 5.76 cents, c. 1. f. 


Arbuckle Bros. announced yesterday their temporary 
withdrawal from the sugar market. On the the 16th inst. 
it was stated that their price remained at 10% cents, less 
29,, although virtually all out of town refiners were said to 
be on the 10 cent basis. 








JUDGE E. H. GARY ANNOUNCES THAT PRESENT 
STEEL PRICES WILL BE CONTINUED. 


A statement announcing that it had been decided to 
recommend to the Presidents of the subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation that “‘the present base 
selling prices of all commodities continue in force unless 
and until it becomes necessary and proper to make changes 
to meet altered conditions’’ was issued yesterday (Nov. 19) 
by Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of the Board of the company. 


The following is his statement in full: 

Our subsidiary companies have consistently and uninterruptedly main- 
tained the base selling prices of all iron and steel commodities which were 
mutually fixed by representatives of the iron and steel interests of the 
United States and representatives of the Government on March 21, 1919. 

Since that time producing costs of all manufacturers of iron and steel 
(including an advancement of wage rates aggregating $51,000,000 per year 
to the Steel Corporation; and larger freight rates) have materially increased. 
Under usual circumstances we would be justified in making additions to 
the average base prices. 

However, after deliberate and careful consideration we have decided 
to recommend to the presidents of our subsidiary companies that the present 
base selling prices of all commodities continue in force unless and until it 
becomes necessary and proper to make changes to meet altered conditions. 

We think stability in business is of the highest importance and that every 
man, to the extent of his opportunity and ability, and even at some sacrifice, 
is obligated to assist in stabilizing and maintaining prices on a fair and sane 
level. The producer, consumer and workman will be benefited by this 


attitude. 


BITUMINOUS OPERATORS APPOINT FAIR PRICE 
COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of operators of the Central Pennsylvania 

bituminous coal field was held at Altoona on Nov. 4, and 

ollowing the adoption of a resolution in which they pledged 











themselves to decline to ask or receive unreasonably high 
prices, a fair-practice committee was appointed to aet in 
conjunction with the Department of Justice in stabilizing 
the coal industry. The committee is composed of James 
H. Allport, Barnesboro, Chairman; H. J. Meehan, Johns- 
town; J. W. Shillingford, Clearfield; Rembrandt Peale, 
St. Benedict; T. H. Watkins, New York; W. R. Craig, St. 
Marys; G. Dawson Coleman, Philadelphia; E. B. Chase, 
Philadelphia; B. M. Clark, Punxsutawney; J. William 
Wetter, Phillipsburg; Harry Boulton, Clearfield; €. B. 
Maxwell, Morrisdale, and E. Eiehelberger, Saxton. The 
resolution stated: 

Treat the bituminous coal operators of central Pennsylvania refuse to ask 
or zeceive umreasonably high prices for bituminous coal, and further that all 


unwise practices in tne industry, where any such exist, be condemned and 
eliminated. 


The Altoona press dispatches stated that as a result of the 
meeting the operators propose to sell as much of their produet 
direct to the consumer as possible. Previous action by 
bituminous coal operators looking to the elimination of ‘‘un- 
reasonably high prices and unwise practices’”” was referred to 
in our issue of Oct. 30, page 1711. 








WHOLESALE ANTHRACITE COAL DEALERS LIMIT 
GROSS MARGIN OF PROFIT TO 10%. 


Wholesale anthracite coal dealers met on Nov. 17 at the 
Whitehall Club, in answer to a call by W. H. Lewis, head 
of the Fair Practice Committee of the wholesalers, and rati- 
fied two propositions as a means to drive an undesirable ele- 
ment from the trade by means of limiting profits and re- 
sales. The recommendation of the committee, accepted by 


the wholesalers present, for voluntary observance, is: 

That anthracite coal shall not be seld more than once by wholesalers in 
the same market, and that, for the purpose of this agreement, a mine 
agency or representative shall be considered as a wholesaler. 


A resolution which was unanimously adopted reads: 

Resolved, Tnat this meeting recommends to the wholesale anthracite 
trade that the maximum gross margin of profit on any sale shall not exceed 
10% upon the price at the place of sale. 


Charles S. Allen, Secretary of the Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association, which fostered the original meeting, at which 
Mr. Lewis was appointed Chairman of the committee, said 


in discussing the action: 

The endorsement at the meeting at the Whitehali Club this afternoon by 
wholesalers in anthracite coal of the reselution adopted by the Anthracite 
Coal Operators’ Association, rounds out the program fer driving out of the 
coal business the elements which have tended to restrict distribution and 
increase prices to consumers. 

The fashion has been for many years to charge the coal man witn all tne 
crimes in the category, but I believe that public opinion on this subject is 
changing rapidly and that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any other industry in the country whicn nas, of its own volition, done se 
much so effectively to pretect the public with which it has to deai. 

It is true that the price of coal remains higher than it was before the war, 
but of wnat other necessary of life is this not equally true? 

The recommendation that the maximum gross profit to wholesalers 
should not exceed 10% should not be taken as an invitation to wholesalers 
to take that profit. It is more in the nature of a warning that any whole- 
saler who does exceed 10% will find himself in danger of being charged by 
the Department of Justice with profiteering. In fixing such a percentage, 
obviously it was necessary to fix it at a figure which would be sufficiently 
high to completely take out of question the intent of the wholesaler going 
beyond. As a matter of fact, my investigation of the subject discloses 
that the average gross margin of profit taken by wholesale dealers in anthra- 
cite coal is much less than 5%, and when it is taken into consideration that 
from this gross margin of profit must be deducted all of the expenses of 
conducting the business, which are many, and in addition the payment of 
State and national income and profits taxes, it will be readily seen that the 
net profit to the wholesale dealer in coal is redueed to a margin which the 
ordinary business man would regard as altogether inadequate. 

It should always be remembered that the stock in trade of the reputable 
wholesale dealer in coal is the good will of the people to whom he sells and 
no responsible, intelligent business man who expects to remain in business 
is SO sdort-sighted as to take advantage of a situativn such as exists at this 
time to mulct the people upon whose good wil! his business in the future is 
entirely dependent. 

The plan endorsed by the anthracite wholesalers is similar to that pro- 
posed by the Wholesale Coal Trade Association for the bituminous dealers, 
which has been genezally accepted throughout the producing and distribut- 
ing districts as the proper plan by whicn ihe coal industry can undertake 
to rid the market of manipulation. The Lever Law permits a reasonable 
profi. and the cval people believe that under no circumstances could any- 
body justify more than 10%, and the adoption of that maximum percentage 
is notice to all peopie in the coal business that their own associates will dis- 
countenance the charging of any greater profit. Besides that, the plan 
is, in its nature, a sincere effort on the part of the coal industry to aid itself 
and the consumers by scanning coal transactions and ridding them of any 
artificial conditions which might enhance the price. It has been proven 
that the adoption of this plan and following up of it by the coal men them- 
selves concentrates the mind of the industry on its problems and so clarifies 
them that better conditions are almost immediately the result. The an- 
thracite operators have adopted the plan and have gone to the extent of 
agreeing to aid the Government to discover evidence against any concern 
in the business who will not co-operate. With the co-operation by the 
wholesale dealers in the plan adopted by the producers, experience has 
shown in the bituminous branch of the industry that artificial conditions 
quickly disappear and prices drop to a normal basis. 

The real reason for fixing 10% was to meet the desire of the Department 
of Justice that a maximum profit be established, so that in case any individ- 
ual exceeds that profit that fact mignt be taken as proof on prosecution for 
profiteering, as demonstrating that the one taking that profit was attempt 
ing to profiteer. 
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The wholesalers also endorsed the resolutions adopted last 
week by the special committee appointed by the anthracite 
mine owners, as a result of the conference with Special As- 
sistant Attorney-General Humes. These resolutions are 
given in another item in to-day’s issue of our paper. They 
will be adjusted to local uses. 





ANTHRACITE FAIR PRICE COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES 
BASIS OF WORKING ARRANGEMENT WITH 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

Appointments to the Fair Price Committee of anthracite 
operators, authorized at a recent meeting of producers, were 
announced by S. D. Warriner, Chairman of the General 
Committee, on Nov. 16, and the new fair price body began 
its work at once by conferring on Nov. 17 with E. Lowry 
Humes, special assistant to the Attorney-General of the 
United States, in Philadelphia. The members of the price 
committee are: E. E. Loomis, President Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., New York; J. B. Kerr, President Seranton Coal Co., 
New York; P. C. Madeira, President Madeira, Hill & Co., 
Philadelphia; John Markle, President G. B. Markle Co., 
Jeddo; James S. McAnulty, Eastport Coal Co., Scranton; 
A. C. Dodson, President Weston, Dodson & Co., Ine., 
Bethlehem; and A. S. Learoyd, Assistant to the President, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., Philadelphia. The following 
resolutions have been adopted as a basis of the working 


arrangement with the Department of Justice: 

No. 1. That producers refuse to sell to brokers or wholesalers who have 
no established business and clientele to the end that outlaw buying and 
consequent fictitious and artificial prices cannot be created by persons 
not interested in the business. 

No. 2. That no sales of domestic sizes be made to wholesalers or brokers 
in the absence of an agreement that the coal will not be sold to other whule- 
salers or jobbers in the same market to the end that unnecessary middlemen 
and their accompanying profit may not increase the price of coal to tne 
consumer. 

No. 3. That the local requirements for domestic use on the producing 
districts be provided and procected. 

No. 4. That the Fair Price Committee shall advise the Department of 
Justice what are considered by it to be fair, stable prices for the various 
domestic sizes of anthracite coal, and what is considered by it to be a fair 
and reasonable profit per ton to govern prices exceeding the fair and stable 
prices. Where prices are charged by operators which are higher than 
those indicated by the Committee, such operators should upon request of 
the Fair Price Committee, file with the Committee the production costs, 
books and other data pertaining to inrestment, etc., necessary to substantiate 
them with the Cummittee and with the Department of Justice. These 
costs plus the fair and reasonable profit as above indicated can be the only 
justification for the prices charged in excess of the fair, stabilized prices indi- 
cated by the Committee. 

No. 5. It is realized that fair distribution is closly identified with fair 
prices in accomplishing the general results which the Deparcment of Justice 
seeks. Each operator pledges himself to an equitable distribution of his 
product based on the average of the past .hree years to the communities 
dependent upon his coal, so that the domestic needs of such communities 
may be taken care of. Where coal is sold through a wholesaler the producer 
should see that it is distributed to such communities as have been, in the 
past, dependent upon that producer's coal, so that such communities may 
continue to get such tonnage as a part of their necessary domestic supply. 

No. 6. That the Independent Operators here present, individually and 
collectively, pledge their full support to the Department of Justice in making 
effeccive the previsus resolutions. 








On Oct. 29 at a meeting in Philadelphia, the anthracite 
coal operators pledged themselves to co-operate with the 
Department of Justice in attempting to reduce ‘‘excessive’’ 
prices of coal to consumer. The meeting of the operators, 
most of whom it is said represented independent interests, 
was held in the offices of S. D. Warriner. <A conference was 
held during the day with Mr. Humes, and at the conclusion 


of the meeting the operators issued a statement saying: 

At a meeting of a committee appointed by the policies committee of the 
anthracite coal operators to confer with F. Lowry Humes, special assistant 
to the Attorney-General, relative to anthracite commercial conditions, it 
was resolved that we pledge to the Department of Justice tne co-operation 
and aid of the anthracite operators in attempting to reduce excessive prices 
of coal to the consumer by stabilizing the anthracite coal market and elim- 
inating such bad practices as may have grown up in the industry through 
improper and unsatisfactory methods of distribution. 


The Fair Practice Committee held its first meeting in 
Philadelphia on the 17th inst., with Percy C. Maderia, 
president of Madeira, Hill & Company, aschairman. W. J. 
Thompson, secretary of the Anthracite Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, was named secretary, and the committee immediate- 
ly began work on a program for the elimination of undue 
profits of the producer and wholesaler where such exist. It 
was the decision of the committee that the resolutions 
adopted last week by the anthracite operators mean that 
where coal is not sold direct by the producer to the retailer 
there shall be but one reasonable charge added to the cost. 
This, it is stated, means the elimination of any re-sales which 
might tend to increase the price asked of the retailer or con- 
sumer. The names of a number of operators alleged to be 
selling anthracite at high prices were laid before the com- 


guidance of the trade, will take immediate steps to deter- 
mine the facts. So far as actual distribution is concerned, 
means were discussed for increasing the current supplies 
of anthracite in those parts of the east where shortages are 
reported, the actual distribution in any city to be handled 
locally by co-operative committees similar to that now work- 
ing in New York. Mr. Humes, special assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, was present at the 
meeting with Special Agent Campbell, of the Department 
of Justice. The Federal department is working in co-opera- 
tion with the operators, and its assistance in correcting con- 
ditions needing attention is assured the committee. 








ADEQUATE ANTHRACITE SUPPLY IS EXPECTED 


Production of anthracite is now going forward at a normal 
rate, and has been doing so since operations were resumed 
following the ‘‘vaeation”’ strike of the mineworkers last 
September, according to a statement issued on Nov. 18 by 


the Anthracite Buruea of Information. The Bureau says: 
Every effort is being made to correct any inequalities in distribution which 
may have arisen as a result of the railroad strikes of last spring, and the 
embargoes whicb followed, and unless other complications which are not 
foreseen should occur, the operators feel confiden: that deficiencies will be 
made up and that no serious inconvenience will be experienced this winter 
by domestic consumers of anthracite in the territory dependent upon that 
fuel. 

Even with the untoward condicions which the industry has faced this 
year, beginning with the switchmens’ strike and including theloss of output 
due to the ‘‘vacation’’ in September, the shipments for the first six months 
of this coal year—thbat is, from April 1 to Sept. 30—nave been approx- 
imatey 33,000,000 tons, as compared with 34,440,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period last year. ‘Tae net decrease this year is therefore not more than 
1,500,000 tons, and of course part of this decrease is in steam sizes not 
suitable for househoid use. Prompt attention is being given to all applica- 
tions for relief where it is apparent that an emergency exists and immediate 
action is required. 

The responsible operators and distributors who supply 95% of the total 
tonnage of anthracite, have deprecated and do deprecate the action of 
unscrupulous parties who have taken advantage of the present situation to 
exact excessive and unwarranted prices. Their aciion has paved the way 
for placing on the consumer excessive prices for coal that ieft the mine at 
reasonable and stabilized prices. 

The responsibie operators and distributors have feit that a duty to the; 
public as weli as to their employes and their stockholders rests upon them 
they have maintained their standards of preparation and have advanced 
their prices only as justified by tae increased cost of production. Their 
books are, and have been, open at ail times to the examination of ail au- 
thorized Government agencies, State or Federal, and they are now, by 
united action, cooperating witb the Department of Justice in the effort to 
correct abuses that have crept into the trade and that reflect discredit upon 
the industry as a whole. 








MODIFICATION OF COAL PRIORITY ORDERS. 


A new order, effective Nov. 16, was issued by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission on Nov. 15, releasing territory 
west of the Mississippi River from the use of open top cars 
preferentially for the loading of coal. Receivers east of the 
Mississippi River under the new order may use all flat bottom 
gondola cars for the loading of commodities generally as well 
as coal. The Commission in amending service order 20, 
declared that ‘‘in the opinion of the Commission, that because 
of a shortage of open top equipment, which continues to 
exist upon the lines of each and all the common earriers by 
railroads subject to the Inter-State Commerce Act within the 
territory east of the Mississippi River, and because of the 
inability of said common earriers’ property and capacity to 
serve the public in the transportation of coal, an emergency 
exists which requires immediate action.’’ It is ordered that 
the provision in said order number 20, as amended by order 
entered Nov. 6 1920, which reads: 


And provided furtherjthat the phrase ‘‘coal cars’’ as used in this order 
shall not include or embrace gondola cars with solid (fixed) sides and solid 
flat bottoms having sides 42 inches or less in height, inside measurement or 
cars equipped with racks or cars which on June 19 1920 had been definitely 
retired from service for the transportation of coal and stenciled or tagged 
for other service. 


Be, and it is hereby amended to read: 


And pegvided further, that the phrase coal cars as used in this order shal 
not include or embrace flat bottom gondola cars, or cars equipped with 
racks, or cars which on June 19 1920 had been definitely retired from service 
for the transportation of coal and stenciled or tagged for other service. 








CURRENT WAGE LEVELS IN ANTHRACITE MINES 


An official review of the wage conditions which have 
resulted from the recent award of the United States Anthra- 
cite Commission, now in force throughout the anthracite 
region, has been issued by the Bureau of Labor Sttatistics 
U. S. Department of Labor, and is printed in the October 
issue ofthe official publication, the Monthly Labor Review, 
just out. According to the tabulated figures, made public 
Nov. 15, anthracite employes taken as a whole, including 
boys, are now getting 138.6% more than they did in the 
period 1912-1914, using hourly earnings as the basis. Hour- 
ly earnings are now 114.5% above the basis established in 
1916, and are 17.4% above last year’s rates. The miners 





mittee, and these operators were notified to appear before 
the committee which, under the resolutions adopted for the 


are now asking that additional increases of 14% on contract 
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rates and 14% on consideration rates be given together with 
$6 as the minimum for adult day labor. The following 


information is also made public by the Bureau: 
The Government tables are based upon actual earnings per hour as found 


by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its survery of 22 representative col- | 
| ing with the act of Congress that required an accounting of the finances of 


lieries last year. From this base earnings are worked backward to 1912, 


and forward to the present rates under the award of the Anthracite Con, | 


mission. 

According to these figures, day men inside and outside who were getting 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per day of 9 hours in 1912-1916, are now getting from 
$4.20 to $5.96 for 8 hours. 

Boys who got from 90 cents to $1.40 per day of 9 hours, are now getting 
from $2.45 to $2.96 for 8 hours. 

Inside workers as a whole are now receiving, on an hourly basis, 132.8% 
more than in pre-war times, 111% more than in 1916, and 17.1% more 
than last year. 

Outside workers as a whole, exclusive of breaker employes, are getting 
167.5% more than in the pre-war period, 132.9% more than in 1916, and 
18.4% more than last year. 

Breaker employes, mostiy boys, are getting 170.5% more than in pre-war 
years, 132.9% more than in 1916 and 15.8% more than last year. The 
average percentages for all employes are given above. 

The contract miner, whose hourly earnings averaged 42.5 cents under 
the agreement in force when the European war began, averages 99.2 cents 
per hour under the new schedule. 

This average of 99.2 cents, as given by the Government, is interesting as 
compared with wage scales for skilled trades, also reported by the Govern- 
ment in the same issue of the Monthly Labor Review, pages 699-716. 

According to the Government, the contrcat miner is averaging more per 
hour than do the blacksmiths in manufacturing shops situated in fifteen 
out of the seventeen cities for which figures are given. In these fifteen cities 
blacksmiths’ wages run from 75 cents to 90 cents. 

The contract miner averages a higher hourly rate than do boiler makers in 
twenty-six out of thirty cities covered. Boiler makers in Philadelphia 
manufacturing and jobbing shops get from 80 cents to 90 cents. 

Book and job compositors—not linotype operators— in forty cities, 
according to the Government, do not get as much per hour as tae contract 
miner. The Government finds the rate in Philadelphia for this work to be 
93.8 cents for book and job work, and 81.3 cents for newspaper compositors 
on day work. 

In twenty-five out of thirty-two cities electrotype finishers and molders 
get less than does the contract miner. 

Wages of machinists in thirty-five cities have been compiled by the 
Government. In only four cities do skilled machinists get more than does 
the contract miner, and in three cases they get but eight-tenths of a cent 
per hour more. In Philadelphia this class of machinists will average 80 
cents, the Bureau of Labor Statistics finds. 

Out of thirty-four cities there are but three in which molders get as much 
as, or more than, the contract miner. In Pittsburgh, home of the iron 
ndustry, iron molders get 93.8 cents per hour. 








U. 8. SHIPPING BOARD ALLEGED TO HAVE LOST 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS. 


In testimony presented on the 17th inst. to the Con- 
gressional Committee, which, under the Chairmartship of 
Joseph Walsh, is conducting an inquiry in this city into the 
affairs of the United States Shipping Board, it was alleged 
that losses estimated at two billion dollars have been suffered 
by the Board through various causes, including the collapse 
of its accounting system, in efficiency, overcharges, and 
other causes. These allegations as to the Board’s losses were 
made at Wednesday’s hearing by Martin J. Gillen, former 
special executive Assistant to John Barton Payne, who had 
previously been Chairman of the Board. A very extensive 
account of Mr. Gillen’s testimony was given in detail in the 
New York ‘“‘Times’”’ of Nov. 18, and we reprint it in full 
herewith: 


Mr. Gillen told an amazing story of colossal finance, of official incompe- 
tency, of loose accounting—a story of hundreds of millions of dollars float- 
ing around the country,’’ no one seeming to know just where; of the unre- 
corded deposit in banks of other hundreds of millions; of millions upon 
millions being lost in overpayments, citing in this connection an overpay- 
ment of $23 000,000 on one claim of $34,500,000; of placing in the hands of 
operators the enormous sum of $170,000,000, of which not a single record 
was kept—not even the names of the operators; of allowing profits averag- 
ing 574%4% to owners of ships; of missing vouchers, and of wholesae waste. 
And he said° 

There is no fraud or evidence of fraud in the office of the Treasurer of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the Shipping Board. There has been 
a failure to pick a great, outstanding man. —~ 


Siz Men Like Gary Needed. 


If you had had six men like Judge Gary—not one, but six—some strides 
might have been made in six months after the armistice in cleaning up the 
muddle.”’ 

These facts, the witness said, he had presented to Warren G. Harding 
shortly after the Senator’s nomination in Chicago, and he had urged the 
President-elect to appoint oniy men of great business capacity to all the 
important administrative posts in the Government. 

The chief fault Mr. Gillen found with the administration of the Shipping 
Board—a new organization twice the size of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration—was the failure to establish proper systems of accounting. It 
was wise, he said, to appoint Charles M. Schwab to direct ship construction; 
but Mr. Schwab was not an accountant, so he left the accounting to inef- 
ficient persons. ‘This aiso was true, he said, of P. A. 8S. Franklin, as direc- 
tor of ship operation. So the Shipping Board had muddled along, its 
Treasurers mere check signers without authority,’’ until August, 1919, 
when Mr. Payne became Chairman and Alonzo Tweedale, former Controller 
of the District of Columbia, was made Treasurer. 

At that time more than $2,.500,000,000 had been disbursed through the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board and not a record was 
available to show how this enormous fund had been distributed. There 
was not a balance sheet in the Treasurer's office showing the amount of 
funds?on hand. Neither was there a record of deficits. 


$400,000,000 Goes Astray, 


be, The office of the Treasurer likewise possessed no record to show where 
$243,000,000 worth of securities held by the Shipping Board had been de- 








posited, but these subsequently were found in the vaults of a trust company 
in Philadelphia. This company, the witness admitted, and Representative 
Steele agreed, was as strong as any in the country. Furthermore, he said. 
there was no record of $170,000,000 in the hands of operators or of a large 
sum of inipress funds subject to the call of contractors. 

On his assumption of office Mr. Tweedae immediately set about comply- 


the Shipping Board, and on Oct. 1 1919, he filed statements for July and 
Auzust, 1918, and every month thereafter he filed statements covering two 
additional months until ne had aow almost caught up with the work. Up 
to March 1, last, he had submitted for audit $2,700,000,000, of which Con- 
troller Warick refused to pay $1,500,000,000 because these vouchers were 
not supported by the necessary data. 

The witness said no monthly or annual balance sheet had ever been 
stricken off until recently. The first was furnished to Judge Payne when 
he appeared before the Senate Committee on Commerce last March. 

Mr. Gillen testified that he had found vouchers missing in large number, 
and that vouchers were not always produced at the times bills were paid. 
Concerning the payrolls, he said these could never be checked up. 

There will still have to be passed by Controller Warick,”’ said Mr. 
Gillen, approximately $900,000,000 of vouchers under the appropriations, 
and $400,000,000 more representing profits that came from the operation 
of ships under wartime contracts. He said that some of the vouchers still 
missing might be included in the item of $90,000,000. 

A recapitulation by the witness showed that the total appropriations for 
the Shipping Board amounted to $3,400,000,000; that tnere came in as 
profits from the operation of ships $400,000,000; that $2,700,000,000 had 
been submitted in vouchers to Controller Warick, of which $900,000,000 
had been held up, while there remained $1,100,000,000 still to be passed 
by the Controller. Of the $3,800,000,000 total, there remained in the 
hands of the board approximately $50,000,000. 

Under examination by Representative Kelly, Mr. Gillen said that during 
the two years prior to the time he became connected with the Shipping 
Board there had been only eight voyage accountings made out of all the 
thousands of operating accounts that had been settled. There was abso- 
lutely no supervision of these accounts. 

Do you mean to say that we had some 1,200 ships collecting large sums 
of money in freight charges, and that there was no accounting with the 
operators of these vessels’?’’ asked Representative Kelly. 

That’s the fact,’’ replied Mr. Gillen. Tnere was no supervision in any 
shape, form or manner, of Shipping Board operations, as to funds in the 
hands of operators.”’ 


$120,000,000 Floating Around.” 


The Director of Operations, John H. Rossiter, according to the witness, 
admitted that he knew nothing about these accounts, holding that this 
was a matter which concerned the Treasurer or Controller. When the 
witness asserted that there was approximately $120,000,000 floating around 
the country,’’ and no one seemed to know just where it was, Representative 
Kelly said it was inconceivable that such enormous funds could be deposited 
in banks without definite knowledge of the Shipping Board. 

On one occasion Mr. Gillen came to New York City, started an investiga- 
tion of the bank deposits made by operators of Shipping Board vessels and 
found $20,000,000 in eight institutions of which the Government possessed 
no record. He mentioned one shipping concern, operating under a Govern- 
ment license, with obligations to pay large sums to the Government, which 
he was informed had $25,000,000 in New York City banks, but he was 
unable to get any record of this. Altogether there were twenty-seven 
banks in New York used as depositories by the operators of the board's 
vessels. 

Following this incident, Mr. Gillen told the committee he recommended 
to Judge Payne changes which would enable the Shipping Board to keep an 
accurate record of voyage account funds. 

As a result of his recommendations, a force of 900 accountants was set 
to auditing these accounts. The total number of these accumuated accounts 
was 8,000, of which 4,000, approximately, had been audited up to last Feb. 
1, when it was shown that the excess funds in the hands of the operators 
amounted to $120,000,000. 


Huge Profits for Owners. 


An analysis of the profits showed that owners whose vessels were comman- 
deered when this Government entered the war had cleared approximately 
57 1.2% on their base investment, which, he said, was larger than the 
profit allowed to any other class of industry. He pointed out that the 
profits of other industries doing business with the Government were re- 
stricted to from 9 to 12%. 

Of the old American tonnage which was commandeered, Mr. Gillen had 
found that 80% was built at a cost of approximately $75 a ton. Due to 
the losses incurred in submarine warfare, the value was increased to ap- 
proximately $175 a dead weight ton. Accepting this inflated value as a 
basis, the Shipping Board had allowed 10% for depreciation, Mr. Gillen 
testified, as against 5% charged off by the ship owners before these vessels 
went under Government control. He said he had found that a profit of 
20% was allowed on the basis of the war valuation. On the basis of $75 a 
ton the owners had netted 574%. 

The requisition program, according to the witness, called for the expen- 
diture of $800,000,000, but the construction divisions had no records of 
inventories in the yards, no records of payments made by owners for labor, 
&c., on the contracts, and for several months it was not known how much 
material wason hand. Before these facts had been ascertained, the witness 
said, several large claims had been settled at a big loss to the Government. 


$22,000,000 Lost on One Claim. 


One claim adjusted in this way involved the payment of $34,000,000 to 
Norwegian ship owners for vessels seized in the course of construction. 
This settlement, according to the witness, involved a loss to the Govern- 
ment of about $22,000,000, and was possible because there had been only 
- horse trading in which the representatives of this Government had not 
seen the other fellow’s horse.”” He told the committee that the Norwegian 
owners had put it over’’ Commissioner Stevens and R. A. Dean of the 
legal department of the Shipping Board. Asa result, Judge Payne’s ordered 
that no further settlements be made until complete records could_be pro- 
cured. 

Included in such claims, the witness said, were 451 vessels operated! by 
the Shipping Board. On Oct. 1 1919 350 claims were pending, many of 
them of foreign ship owners, and $1,500,000,000 was tne amount involved 
in the settlements effected during the administration of Judge Payne. a 

To complete one $400,000 tank ship under construction in the yards of 
the Union Iron Works, the witness said, the Government had expended 
$630,000. The owner had contracted to pay $1,035,000. and actually 
paid on account $672,000. in the settlement the owner was paid $2,570,- 
340, more than double the contract price. 


Millions Saved by Ruling. 


It was due to the precaution of Joseph’ Cotton, formerly general counsel 
for the Shipping Board, according to Mr.fGillen, that the Government was 
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not forced to pay millions of dollars in consequential damage claims as the 
result of having taken over contracts of ships built in American yards. 
The rule laid down by Mr. Cotton, now a member of the law firm of 
McAdoo, Cotton & Franklin, in collaboration with Rear Admiral Capps, 
General Manager of the Fleet Corporation, was outlined by Mr. Gillen. 
[t was put into effect after an examination had been made of British prac- 
tices, and it had been found that the Government assumed that it could 
commandeer anything it needed and pay only consequential damages. 
Under such authority, the British Government took over all ship ways and 
ordered the private owners to clear out with their uncompleted vessels. 
The owners straightway sought to effect a settlement and turned over their 
ships at a fair price. The principle laid down by Mr. Cotton, he said, was 
that the Government had the power to take over the yards, ships on the 
ways and materials in the yards without assuming the liability to carry out 
the contracts already entered into. The witness estimated that $150,000,- 
000 had been saved by the application of this rule. 

Mr. Gillen explained that the Snipping Board had ailowed compensation 
to the owners on the basis of $4.15 a month for each deadweight ton of cargo 
ships and $5.75 a month for passenger vessels, witn slight variations from 
these amounts for increased tonna,e and faster ships. 


Comparison with British Rates. 


The British Government paid $2 01 for the freighters commandeered and 
$4 15 for passenger ships. However, the English owners were required 
to meet the expense of crew payrolls and of deck and engine room supplies, 
which was not required of American owners. : 

These figures were furnished to Judge Payne in a report made by the 
witness after some of the American ship owners who had not signed the 
Shipping Board contracts undertook to procure increased compensation. 

An analysis of the rates fixed by the British and American Governments, 
he said, showed that this countrv paid ship owners from 230 to 275% 
more for eaca deadweignt ton than the British Government paid for the 
same service at the same time. However he said these boats might have 
earned from 100 to 150% prior to the time America entered the war, because 
they were favored by taving the sea lanes kept open. 

Relative to the enormous profits earned by tnese ships under wartime 
conditions, Mr. Gillen told of a vessel of the Barbour Line which was valued 
at approximately $200,000 about the time she was ready to be scrapped. 
To put her in shape $574,000 was spent, and the Governmené took her over 
when she left the ways. In six months of operation the ship made a net 
profit of $660,000. Tae same ship subsequently was sunk by asubmarine 


Government Must Accept Loss. 


Under cross-examination by Representative Steel the witness discussed 
the disposition of ships now owned or controlled by the Shipping Board. 
At the present time, he explained, there was a market for tankers of which 
the Government had an excess of about 300 ships. These, he thought, 
could be disposed of at a fair price if prompt action were taken, because 
the shortage of these vessels was world-wide. 

It was the belief of Mr. Gillen that the opposition of the Shipping Board 
as well as the Senate committees to any reduction in price would have to 
be lifted. Prices of bottoms could not be h@d up under the reflection of 
falling ton values, he testified. He thought the Government would have 
to do as any private concern that is overstocked—make up its mind to 
take its losses with couraze. 

{n view of the conditions which he had described in the handling of the 
affairs of the Shipping Board, Mr. Gillen was asked by Chairman Walsh 
how the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation could pass 
upon or inaugurate further policies affecting shipping so that the Govern- 
ment couid function in a manner beneficiai to the merchant marine. He 
repiied that they couid not do so. 

Chairman Walsh then asked: 

“Even though you have stated that vou found no fraud on the part of 
Government officials or snipbuilders, would not the condicions which you 
found have been such as to make it extremely difficult to ascertain, if there 
had been any frauds? 

‘‘It woud be almosi impossible to find out whether frauds had been com- 
mitted on the outside,’’ replied Mr. Gillen. 


Questioned About Judge Payne. 

In view of tbe fact that some reference had been made in previous testi- 
mony to the “quick judgments”’ by Judge Payne, in the settlement of claims 
presented to the Shipping Board by contractors, Representative Steeie 
explained that his questions leading up to those statemenis were not in- 
tended in criticism. In fact he said he had seen Judge Payne make decis- 
ions in which he had found that his judgment was unusually accurate. 

Chairman Walsh asked Mr. Gillen if Judge Payne, in making suca de- 
cisions, had done so on the basis of information provided him in connection 
with contracts, and in pursuance of a well-defined policy, and the witness 
said he had. 

When Representative Kelly asked if the appointments prior to tnat of 
Judge Payne might not bave been improved on, Mr. Gillen suggested the 
question was unfair. 

*T received my appointment from President Wilson,’’ he remonstrated. 
‘*s am an bonorable gentleman and a Republican.”’ 

Later, the witness decided to answer the question. He arose from the 
witness chair and with empaatic gestures made this statement: 

“T have stated to the President-elect of the United States, that the admin- 
istrative offices of our Government, not only the Snipping Board, but the 
other lacge administrative jobs, saould have men of known administrative 
ability, and [ suggested to him that be sbould tell the Senate committee 
which must approve of tne appointments of the President, that it has just 
as much responsibilicy as the President in making these selections. He 
should make the Senate take the full responsibility as much as it does in 
treaty making, and the President should not feel hurt when it acts in this 
way.” 

Both Parties Responsible. 


Not until the administrative offices of the Government were filled in 
this way would we have efficient government, asserted Mr. Gilien, who 
added that the Republicans were just as much responsible as the Democrats. 
The trouble was, he said, that too many politicans were placed in the large 
administrative posts. 

When the session adjourned Mr. Gillen was asked if ne cared to supple- 
ment his testimony to the extent of indicating what consideration President- 
elect Harding had given to his suggestions. He declined to make any com- 
ment further than to say that he had had a long conference, probably 
an hour and a half, with Mr. Harding following the Senator's nomination at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gillen, wno is a lawyer of Racine, Wis., became associated on Oct. 1 
1919 with Judge Payne, at the iatter’s request, in the liquidation of the war 
program of the United States Shipping Board, the reorganization of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board and in genera: admin- 
istrative problems. Ie has had wide experience in general business admin- 
istration, particularly with reference to the reorganization of corporations 
that needed to be put on an efficient and paying basis. 





COUNTRY WIDE THRIFT WILL PUT US ON SOLID 
BASIS. 


[Edward G. Riggs, Executive Assistant, New York New Haven & Hartford 
RR. in “Transportation World’ for November. ] 

There has never before been an honest, serious demand among people for 
retrenchment and economy. Nowadays one hears it on every side. One 
hears it in all conditions of life and in every State in the Union. The de- 
mand has taken a very broad scope. In a word, the demand is that our 
Government—national, State, city and town—shall adopt the old clothes 
idea sO far as expenditures for public works are concerned. Heretofore 
you could fill the largest hall or auditorium in the country any day or 
night with men and women invited to indorse a project of public spending, 
for recreation piers, public baths, new schools, new subways, new post- 
offices, and other public works; you could not get a baker’s dozen of per- 
sons together to protest against the rankest extravagance, political corrup- 
tion or popular ignorance could suggest. There was everything to encour- 
age the free-spending office-holder and everything to discourage the office- 
holder who tried to save the taxpayer’s money. As long as this condition 
existed among the people, no change could be made that would stop, or 
even curb, the extravagant and wasteful spending of public money. The 
sentiment in that respect is changing, and changing very rapidly. The 
change began under a burden of taxes too great to be borne. A nation, 
State, city or town cannot spend more than its income any more than a 
householder can, and not escape bankruptcy. 

The men and women of our country who foot the bills are now taking 
the keenest interest in proposals for public expenditures—Federal, State, 
city and town buildings. These men and women do not object to public 
expenditures for safety—the wages of the police and fire departments— 
but they are determined that unnecessary expenditures for public buildings 
shall cease; that the Congressional “pork” bills of former days shall not 
again be heard of in the land. One cannot reform from the outside; one 
must reform from the inside. You cannot build from the top; you must 
build from the bottom. ' 

The people of this country demand a budget system. They demand it at 
Washington and they demand it in every capital of every State in the 
Union, and furthermore, they demand a budget system for every city and 
town in our beloved country. The United States is the only great country 
which does not have a budget system. This has been easily explained in 
the past. Certain politicians of the two great parties are not partial to a 
budget system; their breed hunger to continue to control the appropriations 
of public moneys, and this statement holds good in our States, cities and 
towns. I am informed that the great newspaper editors of our country, 
as well as the great magazine editors of our country, are taking a very pro- 
nounced interest in this movement for economy in the National Government, 
and in the States, cities and towns. Furthermore, I am informed that a 
great deal of attention is to be paid by these gentlemen to the appropria- 
tions for expenditures of public funds, as well as to the motive and merit 
of them. 

Extravagant appropriations must cease. 
must cease. The people pay the bills in taxes, some direct and some indi- 
rect. The greatest single factor in the direction of Government economy, 
in State, city and town economy, would be the establishment of a budget 
system. Divested of the arguments pro and con by representatives of either 
of the two great political parties, the fundamental prosperity of the budget 
methods of controlling and directing expenditures is a non-debatable sub- 
ject. If the head of a household, who knows what his income is, or is 
likely to be, would permit every member of his family to spend what 
suited their fancy, or what in their individual judgment was desirable, he 
would soon meet with disaster. 

Take our railroads and you will find on investigation that the severest 
economy is now practiced in their management. In the minutest detail 
economies have been introduced and are being carried on. Take, for ex- 
ample, the stationery of a railroad company. For years it was of the finest 
and costliest. As a concrete example, a ream of letter-head, say, cost one 
dollar; its present cost is ten cents. And economies of this kind are going 
all through the railroad system of our country. In a larger sense, Howard 
Elliott, Chairman of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, speaking of 
the recent decisions of the Labor Board as to increased wages and of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission as to increased freight rates to meet 
those wages and to establish the earning power of the roads on the basis of 
present costs, said a few days ago: 

‘It is to be hoped, therefore, that prosperous, progressive and ambitious 
communities will not assume that this decision of the Commission (which 
increased freight rates) furnishes unlimited money for things like elaborate 
passenger stations, grade separations and other non-essentials, and that they 
will not make insistent demands that such projects be undertaken at once. 
Every dollar that the railroads can save under the new rates and under the 
new wages will be needed to make payments for interest, taxes and reason- 
able dividends, so as to sustain their credit and to do the essential work 
so that the commerce of the country can be moved satisfactorily. De- 
sirable, but non-essential work should, in the interest of the country as a 
whole, be postponed until we know more about the results to be obtained 
under the new conditions. 

“Suppose that the 2,000,000 men in the railroad service, from the water 
boy on the extra gang to the highest executive, could save five cents a day, 
by greater and more intelligent effort, by greater care of plant, materials 
and fuel, by the elimination of waste, and the adoption of improved methods, 
the total saving would be $30,000,000 for a 300-workday year. This is 
enough to buy 400 heavy locomotives, or 10,000 freight cars. Suppose only 
an average of one hour a day could be saved by shippers in loading and 
unloading the 2,400,000 freight cars; this time for a 300-workday year 
would be 720,000,000 car hours, or 30,000,000 car days, or 100,000 cars 
per year added to the available supply of the country without the investment 
of new capital. 

‘‘Now it is necessary for all good citizens, whether in or out of railroad 
service, to obey the new transportation law in spirit and letter and to work 
and save day in and day out, until the wastage of the war is made good and 
the transportation system brought back more nearly in keeping with the 
needs of the country.”’ 

Many economies are being practiced in our manufacturing, industrial and 
business concerns ; in our magazine and newspaper offices, and in every walk 
of life, and there is no reason under the sun why the Government of the 
United States, why our States and our cities and towns should not be com- 
pelled to adopt economies, even those of the minutest nature. Why, a short 
time ago, at a luncheon where only six people were present, the tip to the 
waiter was a fifty-dollar bill. That was the top-notch of snobbery, as well 
as of extravagance, which the beloved Thackeray inveighed against so sav- 
agely. If you have lived in palaces, figuratively speaking, most of your 
days, you know that simplicity and unostentation in all things is the true 
art of life. Many will recall that Thackeray, the greatest satirist of Eng- 
lish literature and the whimsical philosopher over life’s foibles, declared : 
“Stinginess is snobbish. Ostentation is snobbish. Too great profusion is 
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snobbish.’’ Another instance: A railroad car inspector who, under the | to make payments to the roads under the guaranty for March- 


back-pay system, the retroactive system, was flush with funds, handed, a 


which cost $1 63. 
began to dig out the change. 
fited by the retroactive pay system, said: ‘‘Keep the change, Bub—you 
need it more than I do.’’ Did you ever hear of two such instances of waste, 
extravagance, and the personification of complete and downright snobbery ? 

Rest assured that the movement for economy and the effort to destroy 
the extravagance and waste on the part of the individual of our country, is 
to extend to the Federal Government, as well as to State, city and town 
governments. Why? Because the movement starts from the bottom. To 
a certain extent it is individual and it is gathering force day by day, 
and our legislators at Washington and elsewhere are to feel the impact. 

The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, with forty-five years’ service in the House of 
Representatives, thirty years as a member on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, ten years as chairman of that committee, and eight years as Speaker 
of the Houre, has had a greater and more varied experience in Government 
budget-making than any other American. He has been called a progressive 
and a reactionary. His political experiences range from the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates to helping prepare the biggest war budget ever made by any 
Government in history; from having his name on the same ballot with 
Abraham Lincoln in 1860 to the present period of post-war deflation. This 
famous former Speaker of the House of Representatives, speaking of the 
budget system, recently said: ‘*The Prodigal Son was a liberal spender and 
the fatted calf was killed to make a feast when he returned to his father’s 
house, but he was not put in charge of the family purse. That was left in 
control of the elder son, who continued to work in the field and create in- 
come. Modern civilization has followed that rule in family and in Govern- 
ment budgets, because income is the first item in every budget and the 
one item which we cannot do without. We cannot be spenders until we have 
become producers. My wife and I tried budget-making when we began 
housekeeping, regulating family expenditures by my small income. She 
spent the money, but I had to first get the money to be spent. We got 
along fairly well, but made one mistake. We raised a pig to increase our 
assets, but I took so much interest in that pig, feeding it, scratching its 
back to hear it grunt its satisfaction, and conversing with it, until by the 
time it was grown big and fat, I could not turn it into our winter’s meat. 
That pig became a liability instead of an asset. There are a lot of people 
who make the same mistake in Government budgets and forget the real pur- 
pose in raising a pig. They become so much absorbed in their ambitions 
and efforts that they forget the purpose behind their efforts; and the liabili- 
ties they create are the liabilities of the people who pay the taxes. It is 
not surprising that the people sometimes get an idea that a Government pig 
is not very different from the golden calf which the children of Israel wor- 
shipped, instead of a source of food supply. 

“The Federal Government was not established as a money-making enter- 
prise, but the expenditures must be regulated by the income, and the in- 
come comes out of the pockets of the people in the form of taxes. 

“Colonel Sellers was not more optimistic about his ‘eye water’ than are 
some of our would-be budget makers over their plans to make the world 
good and happy by the expenditure of public money and develop new Gov- 
ernment functions to swell the Government payroll. Government spending 
is like private spending, and it is advisable to keep the purse-strings in 
the hands of others than the spenders. 

‘“‘We were all willing and glad to pay any kind of taxes to win the war, 
but as we get away from the war the people will, I fear, feel the burden of 
taxation more than the benefits derived from the war. This has been the 
history after other wars, and even now petitions are pouring in on Congress 
to repeal many taxes levied only a few months ago. 

“The taxpayers don’t pay much attention to the spending until they 
think that too much money is taken out of their pockets to pay the bills. 
Then they begin to keep tab on their Representatives who vote the taxes; 
and they know that they elect Representatives every two years.’’ 

Budget system is merely another name for organized efficiency and econ- 
omy. It is now more than ten years since Senator Aldrich said that by 
good business administration the annual expenses of the Government, which 
were then about a billion dollars, could be reduced three hundred millions. 
Since then conditions have grown grievously worse and huge, necessarily 
much of it due to the war. This expansion occurred in a time of war and 
haste. The Government as a business is about equal in size to the financial 
operations of four or five of our greatest private corporations combined, 
perhaps more; and if the business methods of these corporations were ap- 
plied to the Government’s operations, it is not too much to say that from 
half a billion to a billion dollars could be saved. There has been talk of a 
budget in Washington for a number of years. There is talk of it now, and 
the talk now is earnest enough to support the hope that it will come. It 
will have to come. Business ability, the capacity for efficient administra- 
tion, will have to be brought to the Government’s service. Business men 
of the type that has administrative talent will have to make it a personal 
matter. When a man must give the Government half his income, the spend- 
ing of the Government’s half is as important to him as the spending of his 
own half. The adoption of a budget system and the economy and efficiency 
that go with it is the only hope there is of any material reduction in the 
size of our annual tax bill. 

In America a new and potent force is now being exerted: the women 
vote. They are very greatly interested in economical Government—Federal, 
State, city and town. Women are considered to be more economical than 
men, in the long run. The women are to watch the expenditures for un- 
necessary public buildings in our country, whether for a National, State, 
city or town purpose. They, as well as our men, are greatly interested in 
the movement that these Governments shall—until the burdens of taxes on 
the people are greatly lessened—wear their old clothes. 


The Pullman conductor ruffled through his pockets and 








U. 8S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE URGES PAYMENT OF 
FUNDS TO RAILROADS UNDER GUARANTY 
PROVISION 


Hope that the Government may find a way for making 
immediate payment to the railroads of funds due them under 
the guaranty provisions of the Transportation Act is expressed 
by the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. The money is urgently needed by 
the roads, the Board declared in a resolution made public 
on Nov. 11, that there may be no delay in adding equipment 
necessary for adequate transportation service. In a bulletin 
issued, the Chamber sets forth in some detail the situation 
brought about by the decision of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury that the Secretary of the Treasury is not authorized 
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amounts necessary to make good the guarantee to each 
railroad. The position of the Comptroller is that the 
Treasury cannot make partial payments on account, but 
must wait for a final accounting from each railroad and make 
a single payment in final settlement. The Chamber’s 
railroad committee says: 

The total amount of the operating deficit for all roads during the guaranty 
period was about $634,000,000. Of this amount approximately $234.,- 
900,000 has already been paid to the roads in the form of advances requested 
before Sept. 11920. The railroads are, however, very much in need of the 
S400 000,000 still due. Some of them are facing strikes because of their 
inability to pay the wages due their empioyees under the retroactive pro- 
visisions of the recent wage decision of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board. Others are unable to secure the necessary funds to provide any new 
facilities and equipment. None of them can expect that their credit will be 
fuily restored at once by tae new rate schedule which went into effect Sep. 1 
1920. 

It is therefore of great importance to the financial stability of the roads, 
and is obviously in the public interest, for United States Government 
officials to find some way to pay promptly the amounts due to the railroads 
from the Government. 

The Transportation Act provides that for a period of six months after the 
termination of Federal! control the United States shali guaranty to every 
railroad desiring to accept this provision a net railway operating income 
proportional to the standard return paid to the railroads by the Government 
during the period of Federal operation. The Act also provides that: 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission shall as soon as practicable 
after the expiration of the guaranty period ascertain and certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the several amounts necessary to make good the 
foregoing guaranty to each carrier. The Secretary of the Treasury is here- 
by authorized and directed thereupon to draw warrants in favor of each such 
carrier upon the Treasury of the United States for the amounts shown in such 
certificate as necessary to make good such guaranty. An amount sufficient 
to pay such warrants is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.’’ 

On Sept. 27 1920, the Secretary of the Treasury asked the Comptroller 
for an opinion in regard to wether the Secretary is authorized under the 
provisions of Section 209 of the Act to make payments on certain certificates 
submitted to the Secretary by the Interstate Commerce Commission certify- 
ing that certain amounts were due to certain carriers, subiect to the proviso 
that the Commission may hereafter certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
such additional amounts as may be necessary to make good to the carrier 
the guaranty of a standard cetucn for the period of six months after the 
termination of Federal control. 

The Comptroller advised tge Secretary of the Treasury that the payments 
in question can be made “‘only after a carrier has submitted its entire claim 
under the guaranty and the Commission has ascertained the amount due 
thereon.’’ He also savs, “I can find nothing in the law to justifv a conclu- 
sion to the effect that paragraph (g authorized any payment to a carrier 
before the amount due under the guaranty has been ascertained by the 
Commission’’; and he likewise expressed the view that “it is quite clear 
that the law does not give to the carrier the right to file its claim piecemeal 
and to have certificates for payment made by the Commission without 
limit as to number or time.’’ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission interprets the law to mean that it is 
the duty of the Commission to ascertain at the earliest possibie date definite 
amounts that are due to the railroads under the guaranty provisions of the 
Act and to certifv these amounts to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
immediate payments to the raiiroads. This the Commission has done but. 
on the advice of the Comptroller of the Treasury, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has refused to make partial payments on account of amounts due 
as recommended by the Commission and has asked that each road be re- 
quired to make a final accounting before any further payments are made, 
and that the Commission present a single certificate for each road that will 
serve as a basis for a single warrant making final settlement of the amount 
due to that road under the guarant: provisions of the Act. 

It is thus evident that the Comptroller of the Treasury, who is the law 
officer of the Treasury Department, interprets the guaranty provisions of the 
Transportation Act in one way, and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
interprets them in another; and that if the amounts due to the rai:roads are 
to be paid promptly these two opinions must be reconciled on some basis 
that will permit partial payments. In an order dated Oct. 18 1920 the 
Commission outlined the form to be used by carriersin presenting their 
ciaims under the guaranty provisions of the Act, and ordered each carrier 
to file its claim on this form on or before Jan. 1 1921. 

After the claims are filed it will be necessary for the Commission to 
review and adjust the amounts in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
before the Commission can ascertain the total amounts due and certify them 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for final payment. In some cases this 
process may require many months or perhaps vears, and meantime large 
sums of money which the Government agreed to pay to the railroads to 
enable them to take care of their current expend.tures during the guaranty 
period will be kept from them. 








INTER-STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OVERRULES 
NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
IN RATE DECISION. 


Under an order issued by the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission on Nov. 13 and made public Nov. 18, the railroads 
in New York State. are directed to establish intra-State 
passenger fares, excess baggage rates (except commutation 
fares and commutation baggage charges, these being re- 
served for future consideration) and milk and cream rates 
to the level of inter-State rates authorized by the Commission 
on July 29, and referred to in these columns Aug. 28, page 
847. On Aug. 19 the Public Service Commission of the 
State of New York, Second District, announced a decision 
denying authority to the railroads operating in the State 
to advance passenger fares in accordance with the increased 
rates granted by the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
but permitting the roads to charge increased freight rates 
to correspond with those authorized by the Commission, 
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except on milk and cream. On Sept. 8 an order was issued 
by the Inter-State Commerce Commission directing an 
investigation to determine whether the action of the New 
York Publie Service Commission in denying the application 
of the railroads to increase intra-State rates to conform to 
the rate increases in inter-State rates would cause any 
‘‘undue or unreasonable advantage, preference or prejudice 
as between persons or localities in intra-State commerce 
on the one hand and inter-State commerce or foreign com- 
merce on the other hand.’’ The hearings by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission were opened in New York 
on Sept. 13, and the Commission, as indicated above, 
made known its findings on Thursday of this week, Nov. 


18. The Commission summarizes its conelusions as follows: 

Certain fares, charges and rates required by State authority to be main- 
tained by the respondents within tne State of New York found to be lower 
than the corresponding inter-State fares, charges and rates authorized by 
the order in Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 58 1. C. C. 220, and to be 
unduly prejudicial to inter-State passengers and shippers, unduly prefer- 
ential of intra-State passengers and shippers and unjustly discriminatory 
against inter-State commerce. 


The Commission’s findings are set out as follows: 


Findings. 

Subject to the above reservation in the matter of commutation fares and 
commutation baggage charges, we are of the opinion and find that the 
increases made by the carriers under Ex Parte 74, relating to passenger fares 
and baggage charges, and now in effect, result in reasonable passenger fares 
and baggage charges for interstate transportation. within the territory 
involved in this proceeding, and that the failure of the carriers within the 
State of New York to increase the standard intrastate fares and charges 
correspondingly has resulted in the past and will result in the future: 
In intrastate fares and charges lower than the corresponding interstate 
fares and charges; in undue prejudice to persons traveling in interstate 
commerce within the State of New York and between points in the State of 
New York and points in other states; in undue preference and advantage to 
persons traveling intrastate in New York, and in unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

We further find that said undue prejudice and unjust discrimination 
should be removed by making increases in said intrastate passenger fares 
and baggage charges which shall correspond witn tne increases heretofore 
made as aforesaid in interstate passenger fares and baggage charges. 

We further find that the increases made by the carriers under Ex Parte 74, 
relating to space occupied by passengers in sleeping and parlor cars, result 
in reasonable charges for the occupancy of such space by passengers travel- 
ing in interstate commerce in the territory involved in this proceeding, and 
that tne failure of tne carriers within the State of New York to increase cor- 
respondingly the charges for like space for passengers traveling in intrastate 
commerce has resulted in the past and will result in the future: In intrastate 
charges lower than the corresponding inter-State charges; in undue prejudice 
to persons traveling in inter-State commerce within the State of New York 
and between points in the State of New York and points in other states; 
in undue preference and advantage to persons traveling intrastate in New 
York, and in unjust discrimination against interstate commerce. 

We further find that said undue prejudice and unjust discrimination 
should be removed by making increases in said intra-State charges which 
shall correspond with the increases heretofore made as aforesaid in inter- 
State charges. 

We further find that the increases made by the carriers under Ex Parte 74, 
relating to rates on milk and cream, and now in effect, result in reasonable 
rates on milk and cream for inter-State transportation within the territory 
involved in this proceeding, and that the failure of the carriers within the 
State of New York to increase the intra-State rates on milk and cream cor- 
respondingly has resulted in the past and will result in the future: In 
intra-State rates lower than the corresponding inter-State rates; in undue 
prejudice to shippers of milk and cream in inter-State commerce within 
the State of New York and between points in the State of New York and 
points in other States; in undue preference and advantage to shippers o 
milk and cream in intra-State commerce in New York, and in unjust dis- 
crimination against inter-State commerce. 

We further find that said undue prejudice and unjust discrimination 
should be removed by making increases in said intra-State rates on milk 
and cream which shall correspond with the increases heretofore made as 
aforesaid in the rates on milk and cream shipped in inter-State commerce. 

We further find that, whether the aforesaid passenger fares, baggage 
charges, surcharges, or rates on milk and cream pertain to transportation in 
inter-State commerce or to transportation in intra-State commerce, the 
transportation services, in each instance, are performed by the carriers 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


As to commutation rates, the Commission said: 


Commutation Fares. 


The record contains comparatively little evidence on the subject of com- 
mutation fares, but so far as it goes it discloses facts in the presence of which 
we cannot presume that the existing rate structure is just and reasonable 
in its established relationships and that it suould be adopted as the basis 
upon which a general advance should be authorized, as in the foregoing 
particulars. We shall therefore reserve for future consideration this branch 
of the case, and as to it we do not now make any finding or enter any order, 
but we shall keep the case open for further investigation, limited to tne 
subject of commutation fares and ocmmutation baggage charges in the State 
of New York as to the question whether they cause any undue or unreason- 
able advantage, preference, or prejudice as between persons or localities 
in intra-State commerce on the one hand, and inter-State or foreign com- 
merce on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable, or unjust discrim- 
ination against inter-State or foreign commerce. 


The Commission also in its decision said in part: 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 
FORD, Commisstoner: 

In pursuance of our findings in Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, 
58 I. C. C., 220, we authorized within a region tnat includes the State 
of New York an increase of 40% in the inter-State freight rates; 20% in 
the inter-State passenger fares, baggage charges, and rates on milk and 
cream; and also a surcharge amounting to 50% of the charge for space in 
sleeping and parlor cars, to accrue to the rail carriers. 

Thereupon the steam railroad companies serving the State of New York 
made formal application to the Public Service Commission of the State of 





New York, Second District, for permission to file, effective on five days’ 
notice, tariff supplements providing increases in the rates, fares, and 
charges applicable to intra-State traffic in the State of New York corres- 
ponding with those authorized in our report. So far as the application 
related to rates and charges for the transportation of freight except milk, 
it was granted by the Public Service Commission, by an order entered 
Aug. 19 1920, and the increases became effective Aug. 26 1920, contem- 
poraneously with the increases in inter-State rates. But so far as it related 
to passenger fares, sleeping car and parlor car fares, baggage charges, and 
rates on milk and cream, the application was denied by the Public Service 
Commission. Thereafter the principal steam railroads serving tne State 
of New York filed with us a petition for relief in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 13 of the Inter-State Commerce Act. A hearing upon 
the petition has been held, and the views of parties in interest have been 
presented to us on brief and by orai argument. 

This case raises again the question wnether in regulating inter-State com- 
merce, under authority reposed in us by Congress, we have incidentally 
the power of regulating intra-State commerce so far as it affects inter-State 
commerce. In the Shreveport case, 23 I. C. C., 31, we held that we did 
possess that power by Act of Congress, and we pointed out: 

Congress passed this Act with full knowledge and profound appreciation 
of those decisions of the Supreme Court in which it had been held that 
State commerce was that wholly within a State ‘‘and not affecting inter- 
State commerce,"’ as is fully shown by the Culiom report of 1886, out of 
which grew the Act to regular commerce. 

The position we took was sustained by the United States Supreme Court, 
and the principle on which we acted then continues to be our guide. But 
since then the general obligation resting upon us to exercise control over 
intra-State commerce so far as it affects inter-State commerce has been 
put in the form of a mandate by Section 13 of the Inter-State Commerce 
Act, as amended by tne Transportation Act, 1920.* 

It has been urged in opposition to the application of this principle to the 
pending case that such incidental jurisdiction as we may possess over intra- 
State rates is contingent upon proof that discrimination exists affecting 
particular persons or localities. But inasmuch as the basis ef our juris- 
diction is our power to regulate inter-State commerce, it follows that the 
decisive factor is whether the rates under consideration injuriously affect 
inter-State commerce. It is no answer to this to say that if this conclusion 
be admitted it may nave the effect of completely displacing State jurisdic- 
tion over State commerce. There may be cases in which intra-State rates 
affect inter-State commerce injuriously in ways so manifest as to make them 
subject to our control. There may be cases in which the connection of 
intra-State rates with the movement of inter-State commerce is so remote 
and unimportant that we may properly disregard it. But in every case 
which puts in question intra-State rates, the decisive factor is whether or 
not they affect inter-State commerce injuriously to a considerable extent. 
If they do they are brought under our jurisdiction and made subject to our 
control, even although the whole rate structure of a State should be involved. 

It has not happened heretofore that we have had occasion to make such 
an extensive exercise of our authority as is now contemplated, and we could 
not be moved to do so save by the most cogent reasons. Such reasons have 
been supplied by the situation in which the transportation interests of the 
country were placed and the action taken by Congress to relieve that 
situation. 

The record shows that the refusal of the State of New York to permit the 
carriers to increase the rates and fares here in controversy to the extent 


, approved by us is costing the railroads between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 


annually. {tn other words, the annual earnings of the inter-State carriers 
operating in New York are now between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 less 
than they would be if the general ievel of rates and fares approved by us had 
become effective on intra-State traffic; and to that extent tae declared 
purpose of Congress is defeated by a preferential basis of rates and fares 
maintained by authority of the State of New York. 

This proceeding presents a practical question which we have endeavored 
to deal with in a practical way. The needs of these inter-State carriers 
for revenue to enable them to provide adequate transportation service and 
facilities are immediate and, in the interest of the public, can not be per- 
mitted to await the consideration in detail of individual fares, charges, and 
rates. The record shows that che respondent carriers perform the services 
here in question under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, 
whether in respect of inter-State or intra-State transportation; and that 
the lower basis of intra-State fares, charges, and rates resuits in undue 
prejudice against inter-state passengers and shippers and unjust discrim- 
ination against inter-State commerce. Tbe present record warrants the 
findings hereinafter made. ‘Those findings are without prejudice to the 
rig it of the authorities of the State of New York or of any other interested 
party, to apply in the proper manner for a modification of our findings and 
order as to any fares, charges, or rates on the ground that the latter are not 
related to the inter-State fares, charges, or rates in such a way as to con- 
travene the provisions of the inter-State commerce Act. 


Passenger Fares. 


The record leaves no doubt as to the unduly preferentia) character of 
the intra-State fares and charges now in effect in the State of New York. 
Inter-State passenger fares are in general on a basis of 3.6 cents per mile as 
maximum. Passengers traveling between points in the state of New York 
and points in othe: States may be required to pay 3.6 cents per mile, whereas 
passengers traveling witnin the State of New York pay only 3 cents per mile, 


* Sec. 13 (3). Whenever in any investigation under the provisions of this 
Act, or in any investigation instituted upon petition of the carrier concerned, 
which petition is hereby auchorized to be filed, there shall be brought in 
issue any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice, made 
or imposed by authority of any State, or initiated by the Prseident during 
the period of Federal controi, the Commission, before proc ng to hear 
and dispose of such issue, shall cause the State or States interested to be 
notified of the proceeding. The Commission may confer with the authori- 
ties of any State having regulatory jurisdiction over the class of persons and 
corporations subject to this Act with respect to the relationship between 
rate structures and practices of carriers subject to the jurisdiction of such 
State bodies and of the Commission’ and to that end is authorized and 
empowered, under rules to pe prsecribed by it, and which may be modified 
from time to time, to hold joint hearings with any such State regculatin 
bodies on any matters wherein the Commission is empowered to act an 
where the rate-making authority of a State is or mer be affected by the 
action taken by the Commission. The Commission is also authorized to 
avail itself of the co-operation, services, records, and facilities of such State 
authorities in the enforcement of any provision of this Act. 

(4) Whenever in any such investigation the Commission, after full hear 
inz, finds that any such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or 
practice causes any undue or unreasonable advantage, preference, or preju- 
dice as between persons or localities in intra-State commerce on the one 
hand and inter-State er foreizn commerce on the other hand, or any undue, 
unreasonable, or unjust discrimination against inter-State or foreign com- 
merce, W hereby forbidden and declared to be unlawful, it shail 
prescribe the rate, fare, or charge, or the maximum or minimum, or maxi- 
mum and minimum, thereafter to be charged, and the classification, rezula- 
tion, or practice thereafter to be observed, in such manner as, in its judg- 
ment, ] remove such advantage, preference, prejudice, or discrimination. 

, charges, cations, regulations, and practices shall be 
observed while in effect by the carriers parties to such proceeding affected 
thereby, the law of any State or the decision or order of any State authority 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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The basis of 3.6 cents applies on intra-State traffic in every State bordering 
on the State of New York. {[n other words, intra-State passengers in New 
York enjoy a basis of fares distinctly lower than those exacted of inter- 
State travelers in the same territory, often riding in the same trains, and also 
lower than the fares paid by intra-State passengers in neighboring States. 
The record shows beyond question that there are no transportation condi- 
tions in the State of New York that justify lower rates or fares, on the whole, 
than those applicable in neighboring States, or lower than the inter State 
rates and fares between points in New York and points in other States. 

The situation is well illustrated by the fares between New York City and 
Buffalo. Of the several] available routes connecting these points that over 
the New York Central is intra-State while the others are inter-State. 
Exclusive of war taxes it appears that since August 26 1920, the fare has been 
$14 27 over the inter-State routes and $13 16 over the New York Central, 
a difference of $1 11 in favor of the passenger using the latter route. In 
the case of a passenger occupying a lower Pullman berth the difference is 
increased to $2 36. Moreover, a passenger traveling from New York City 
to a point west of Buffalo can, by buying a ticket to Buffalo over the New 
York Central and buying another ticket at Buffalo to his destination, defeat 
the through inter-State fare. Representatives of the carriers stated that 
the inevitable result of this situation would be the reduction of the inter- 
State fare from New York to Buffalo to the level of the intra-State fare, and 
that this would tend to disrupt the entire fabric of the inter-State passenger 
fares in the territory involved. 

Inasmuch as the excess-baggage charges are arranged upon a scale bear- 
ing a fixed relationship to passenger fares and correspondingly graded in 
amount, such charges are governed by the passenger fares, and any dis- 
crimination in passenger fares would necessarily involve a discrimination 
in excess-baggage charges. This statement concerning the manner in 
which the baggage charges are determined is based upon the schedule of 
rates and charges of the carriers now on file in the Commission’s office. 

The rates on milk and cream to the New York City district have been 
considered by us at various times. In Milk and Cream Rates to New York 
City. 45 I. C. C., 412, we found that the interstate rates on this traffic 
were unreasonably and unduly prejudicial to shippers from near-by points 
and unduly preferential of shipper from distant points; and we prescribed a 
scale of mileage rates, in blocks of 10 miles each for distances up to 630 
miles. The presctibed basis was also adopted by the New York Central 
on intrastate traffic, resulting in a uniform scale or fates over interstate and 
intrastate routes. By tne application of the 20% increase to interstate rates 
without corresponding increase in intrastate rates, this uniformity has been 
destroyed. 


In a dissenting opinion Commissioner Eastman said in 
part: 


Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 

I am unable to join in the decision of the majority, because I believe it 
goes beyond our lawful power. The objection is more than technical, for 
it conerns the basis relations between the State and Federal Governments, 
a matter of great moment. 


In essence, the carriers’ position is that when we authorize an increase in 
inter-State rates under Section 15 (a) of the inter-State commerce Act a 


corresponding increase must be made in intra-State rates; otherwise unjust 
discrimination against inter-State commerce results which it is our duty 
under Section 13 to correct. State commissions may be asked to authorize 
the intra-State increases, but they need be offered no evidence except the 
fact of our decision and have no real discretion. The carriers accept the 
logical consequence of this view, if 1 understand them correctly, by holding 
that applications to the State commissions are in substance a matter of 
courtesy and that we could, under Section 13, either upon complaint or 
upon our own motion, prescribe the intra-State rates desired even if no 
such applications had been made. If this be so, it follows that we could 
practically at will deprive any or all of the States of authority over intra- 
State rates, for when such rates are once prescribed by our order under 
Section 13 they can not thereafter be changed without our consent. 

The record in the instant case is based upon and conforms to this general 
theory of our power, and it is the only theory, it seems to me, upon which the 
decision of the majority can in full measure be supported. I am unable 
to believe that it is sound. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said: 

“In construing Federal statutes enacted under the power conferred by the 
commerce clause of the Constitution the rule is that it should never be held 
that Congress intends to supersede or suspend the exercise of the reserved 
powers of a State, even where that may be done, unless, and except so far as, 
its purpose to do so is clearly manifested. Illinois CentralRR. v. Public 
Utilities Commission. 245 U. S., 493, 510. 

It is the light of this wise and salutary rule that we should approach the 
issue before us, construing the provisions of the Act with scrupulous respect 
for State authority. It is, 1 think, our duty to conclude that when the 
Congress expects us to exercise new powers at the expense of the States, 
we shall be told to do so in plain and unmistakable terms. 

There is no basis for a belief that the New York Commission is disposed 
to dea] other than justiy with the carriers, or that it would have been unduly 
exacting if they had undertaken to show insufficiency of compensation. 
Upon the facts before us and in a spirit of comity the carriers might well be 
remitted to the state tribunal! to exhaust their remedies before coming to us 
for action which will deprive the state of al! authority over intrastate fares so 
long as our order remains in effect. In this view of the matter whatever 
— ng revenue the carriers may have suffered are chargeable to their own 

efault. 

But approaching the maiter solely from the viewpoint of our own jucis- 
diction, it is clear, { think, that for such authority as we possess over intra- 
State rates we must now look to the provisions of Section 13. The question 
at once arises whether by reason of this section we have an essentially differ- 
ent issue before us than has frequently been considered under Section 3 of the 
act to regulate commerce in so-called ‘‘Shreveport cases.”” The carriers 
assert that the issue is different because Section 13 not only prohibits “any 
undue or unreasonable advantage preference, or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intra-State commerce on the one hand and inter-State 
or foreign commerce on the other hand,"’ but also prohibits “any undue, 
unreasonable, or unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign com- 
merce.” Their view. as I understand it, is that the word “discrimination” 
in the latter prhase is equivalent to the word “burden,” and that the effect 
is to probibit what was not prohibited by Section 3, namely an unduly low 
level of rates within the state which is yet ont alleged or shown to be unduly 
preferential of or unduly prejudicial ‘against any particular person or com- 
munity. 

This conclusion I find it difficult to accept. Upon protest the conference 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives struck from Section 
13 the words ‘“‘undue burden’’ and wrote in their piace the words ‘“‘undue, 

,unreasonabie or unjust discrimination,’’ which now are there. I hesitate 
to believe, as the carriers urge that no change in meaning was intended or 
accomplished by this change in words. Moreover, in speaking of Section 3 
of the act to regulate commerce in the consideration of the original Shreve- 
port Case the Supreme Court of the United States said: 





It is apparent from the legislative history of the act that the evil of dis- 
crimination was the principal thing aimed at, and there is no basis for the 
contention that Congress intended to exempt any discriminatory action or 
practice of inter-State carriers affecting inter-State commerce which it had 
authority to reach. Houston East & West Tezas Railway v. United Siates, 
234 U. 8S., 342, 356) 

surely this language is quite as broad as the words in Section 13 to wuaich 
our attention is now directed. 

No doubt it may be unnecessary that the individual fares and charges 
within the state should all be considered separately or that the vaiue of the 
property used in the intra-State transportation should be established and 
the return now earned upon that value estimated by elaborate computations. 
But t am unable to escape the conclusion that even if the theory of the car- 
riers as to our power under Section 13 be accepted. at least it should be 
shown, by'evidence sufficient to justify a valid opinion, that the intra-State 
fares and charges in question are not now furnishing adequate compensation 
for the service rendered judged by the standard which the Congress has set 
forth, and that an increase of 20% is necessary to this end. 

Summing the matter up, without going into further detail, I am of the 
opinion that upon the record before us the decision of the majority involves 
the exercise of a power which goes beyond any “clearly manifested purpose’’ 
of the Congress, and which we ought not to attempt to exercise until it is 
conferred upon us in plain and unmistakabie terms. Nor would such a 
conclusion leave tne carriers without a remedy, if they are prepared to 
bring the necessary evidence to the attention of the New York Commission, 


The increased rates are ordered to be put into effect 
Dec. 18 upon five days’ notice. 








RAILWAY COMPANIES HANDLE SEVEN MONTHS’ 
BUSINESS FOR SIX MONTHS’ PAY 


In the first six months of private operation the railway 
companies rendered to the nation the equivalent of seven 
months’ service for six months’ pay according to the para- 
doxical version placed upon the matter by the “Railway 
Age’ in an editorial in its current issue. 

“There have been some attempts,’ the “Railway Age’’ 
says, “to make the public believe that the railways were 
accorded unusually generous treatment by the provision in 
the Transportation Act guaranteeing to them during the first 
six months of private operation the same net return that 
they earned on the average in the same six months of the 
three years preceding government control. During the 
six months from March 1 to Aug. 31 of the years 1915, 1916 
and 1917, the railways earned an average net operating 
income of $459,000,000, and for the corresponding six 
months of 1920 they were guaranteed by the Government 
approximately the same net return. Because of the very 
high operating expenses during these months of 1920, 
which were due to increases in expenses which occurred under 
Government control and to the large advance in wages 
granted to the employees by the Railroad Labor Board last 
summer, the railroads earned approximately $650,000,000 
less than their operating expenses, taxes and guarantees, 
with the result that this amount of deficit will have to be 
paid by the public in taxes. 

It should be noted, however, that the only part of this 
amount which the railway companies themselves will receive 
is the $459,000,000 which was guaranteed to them because 
they had actually earned this much in the corresponding 
months of 1915, 1916 and 1917. The rest of the taxes 
which must be paid by the public to liquidate the deficit 
will go, not to the companies as net return, but chiefly to 
pay advances made in the wages of employees and increased 
taxes levied by the state and other governments.’ The 
“Railway Age’’ then adds: 


{[t is an interesting fact that while the railway corporations will receive 
as net return from this six months’ operations only the same amount of 
money as they earned as net return in the three test years, the amount of 
freight and passenger service wihch they rendered to the public during this 
period was vastly greater than the average amount which they rendered in 
the three test years. The statistics show that during this six months the 
freight service performed by the railroads amounted to 225,688,000,000 
net ton-miles as compared with an average of 183,500,000,000 in the 
corresponding six months of the test period, an increase of 23%. The 
passenger service rendered amounted to 24,500,000.000 passengers carried 
one mile as compared with 17,845,000,000 in the same months of the three 
test years, an increase of 37%. The increase in the number of ton-miles 
of freight was 42,173,000,000 and the increase in passenger miles was 
6,655,.000,000, which were equivalent to an entire monta’s business. In 
other words, the railroads handled the equivalent of seven months’ business 
for six months’ guarantees of net return. 

These statistics illustrate strikingly the increase in the business which the 
railways have had to handle this year with almost no increase in facilities. 
It also illustrates the fact that whatever may been have true in other 
industries the railway companies have not since before this country entered 
the war benefited financially by the large increases in the amount of business 
done which have occurred. Whatever eise may be said of the results of the 
experiment of having the railways operated by the government and the 
net returns of the companies guaranteed, it was a 100% success in preventing 
any profiteering by the railroad companies for the period of two years and 
eight months during which most of the alleged profiteering by other business 
concerns was done. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL PROGRAM OF RAIL- 
ROAD LEGISLATION. 
The legislative program insofaras it affects the railroads 
which Senator Cummins, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, intends to offer at the forthcoming 
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session of Congress was outlined by him on Nov. 18 at 
Washington. In reporting him as stating that he would 
offer an important program of legislation in consequence of 
business conditions arising since the adjournment and 
mainly flowing from consequences of war readjustments 
the “Journal of Commerce” in a Washington dispatch 
Nov. 18 said: 


All of it might be classed, he said, as emergency legislation and some 
action on most of the problems might be expected to be forthcoming. 

In the programme now shaping itself are inciuded: 

An anti-strike bill such as was incorporated in the Transportation Act, 
passed by the Senate last session. Tne House rejected this part of the bill. 

A bill to repeal that provision of the Act of 1913 which makes it obligatory 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to as certain what the cost would 
be of replacing today the rights of way of the railroads in making the 
valuation of the roads. 

Tne compulsory consolidation provisions of the Transportation Act passed 
by the Senate, but which also failed in the House. 

He will press for passage this session, he said, the Capper pure fabrics bill 
and will also try to get up the bill to repeal the tax on railroad transpor- 
tation. 

Senator Cummins was quoted by the ““New York Commer- 
cial’ as saying with regard to the anti-strike legislation: 

I believe that the railroad men themselves are becoming convinced that 
the anti-strike provision will be a more effective weapon and will redound 
to their advantage more than the strike. Many of them have become 
convinced that under the anti-strike provision the Government, through an 
impartial and responsible tribunal, will see to it they are given a wage that 
will enable them to live decently and also that their working conditions 
are proper. 








CANADA’S WHEAT CROP INCREASES 100,000,000 
BUSHELS IN 1920. 


The second provisional Canadian crop estimate issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics based on returns up to 
the end of September, puts the total yield of wheat for 1920 
at 293 361,000 bushels, compared with 193,260,000 for 1919, 
an increase of 100,000,000 bushels. This is the second 
largest crop on record. Of this year’s crop 274,096,000 is 
spring wheat, or approximately 97,000,000 bushels more 
than last year. The yield of oats is estimated at 543,- 
058,000 bushels, an increase of about 150,000,000 bushels; 
harley, 65,559,000 bushels, an increase of 9,000,000 bushels; 
rye, 12,190,000 bushels, an increase of 2,000,000 bushes]; 
flax, 10,756,000 bushels, an increase of 4,284,000 bushels. 
This information comes to us from the Dominion of Canada 
Bureau of Information, which also says: 


The yield of wheat fer the prairie provinces is given as follows: 


1920. 1919. 

EEE ee es Seen 37 .879,000 bushels 40,975,300 bushels 
Saskatchewan .............-.- 138,340,000 * 89,994,000 “* 
i ai tek cine inte nei Reade 87,969,000 “ 34,575,000 ** 

The yieid of other grains for the prairie provinces are: 

1920. 1919. 

Manitoba— 

be AUR Sg ep <avaee 56,219,000 bushels 57,698,090 bushels 

| Ee eeene ees 18,040,000 “* 17,149,000 “* 

i a il a le 2,415,000 “™ 4,089,000 * 

ici a at ia in ea di chniiet eens 1,465,C0O0 “* 520,300 “* 
Saskatchewan— 

a a a ales cal 148,098,000 “ 112,157,000 “* 

| Eee eee: eae 11.289,000 “ 8,971,000 “* 

a i a a ct ie 2,802,000 “* 2,00;,000 * 

eee en 7.986,000 “ 4,490,000 “* 
Aiberta— 

Ee a ee 118,953,000 “* 65,725,000 “* 

I a i annie a Mihi cacti iain 13,460,000 “ 10,562,000 “* 

EES a ony oeereree eer a 3,823,000 “* 1,173,000 “ 

a ee eee eee 856.000 “ 222.000 * 


The total areas escimated to be sown to the principal field crops for 
1920 are in acres, as follows, the comparative figures for 1919 within the 
brackets: Wheat, 18,232,374 (19,125,968); oats, 15,849,928 (14,952,114); 
barley, 2,551,919 (2,645,509,; rye, 649,654 (753,081); peas, 186,348 (230,- 
351): beans, 72,163 (83,577); buckwheat, 378,476 (444,732); flax, 1,428,164 
(1,093,115,; mixed grains, 811,634 (901,612); corn for husking, 290,316 
(264,607); potatoes, 784,544 (818,767); turnips, &c., 290,286 (317,296); 
hay and clover, 10,379,292 (10,595,383); alfalfa, 238,556 (226,869); fodder 
corn, 588,977 (511,769); For oats the area returned for 1920 is the highest 
on record. 

L.ccording to the reperts of crop correspondents at the end of September, 
the average yields in bushels per acre of the principal cereals as compared 
with the averages for 1919 in brackets: are as follows: Wheat, 16 (10); oats, 
34% (26%); barley, 25% (21%); rye, 18% (13%); peas, 19% (14%); 
beans, 20 (164); buckwheat, 26 4% (23); flax, 7% (5); mixed grains, 39% 
(31); corn for husking, 47% (64). The provisional estimate of the total 
yields of these crops in bushels is as follows: Wheat, 293,361,000 (193,260,- 
000); oats, 543,058,000 (394,387,009); barley, 65,559,000 (56,389,400); 
rye, 12,190,000 (1u,207,000); peas, 3,702,800°(3,406,300); beans, 1,435,800 
(1,388,600); buckwheat, 9,966,500 (10,550,800); flax, 10,756,000 (5,472,- 
800); mixed grains, 31,427,000 (27,851,700); corn for husking, 13,696,000 
(16,940,500). The yield of oats for 1920 is the highest on record. 

This year’s estimated yield of principas crops compares as follows with the 
actual yield of those creps in previous years: 


DANIEL C. ROPER URGES POSTPONEMENT. OF 
DECEMBER PAYMENT OF TAXES. 


Immediate legislation to permit business firms which have 
suffered heavy financial losses in the current commercial and 
industrial depression to postpone payment of the Dec. 15 
installment of income and profits taxes under certain condi- 
tions, was advocated by Daniel C. Roper, former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, in an address at Binghamton, 
N. Y., on Nov. 14 before a Chamber of Commerce meeting. 
Mr. Roper also recommended that Congress soon after its 
convening next month consider to remedial legislation to 
extend the “‘net loss’’ provision of the Revenue Act to the 
year 1920, so that business institutions which have recorded 
loss this year through shrinkage of values of their stocks of 
commodities, may deduct these losses from last year’s income 
in calculating taxes due. Referring to the necessity of 
enabling some business firms to postpone the Dec. 15 install- 
ments, Mr. Roper said: 


Because of financial and industrial conditions with which all are ac- 
quainted, many concerns are going to experience great difficulty in meeting 
this installment. The tremendous decline since the first of this year in 
the market value of many staple commodities has resulted in an almost 
unprecedented shrinkage of inventory values. In many instances, these 
losses exceed the entire net income for 1919, and the unfortunate com- 
panies possessing such goods find themselves unable to convert their wares 
into cash or to obtain credit at their banks by which to meet their tax, 
based upon their paper profits—profits that have never been realized. In 
some of these cases under the present law, unless it is amended before 
Dec. 15, it will be mandatory upon the Treasury to collect the tax by court 
action through distraint proceedings. This would mean financial disaster 
in many cases and should be obviated. 

A plan should be devised for legislative relief for such cases, whether 
arising from inventory losses or from other industrial and financial condi- 
tions, by deferring the tax payment for a period of, say, six months, unde 
such safeguards as will extend the benefit only to those concerns which can 
not pay the tax. Where such payment is deferred, I would suggest that the 
normal rate of interest be as high as 8%, to discourage those who might 
improperly take advantage of the Government under a lower rate of interest. 


In urging amendment of the net loss section, to make it 
apply to business of the current year and thus to taxes due 
next year, the former Revenue Commissioner said: 


Section 204 of the Revenue Act provides that in case a taxpayer sustains 
a net loss in a taxable year beginning after Oct. 1 1918, and ending prior to 
Jan. 1 1920, such net loss may be deducted from the income of the pre- 
ceding year, or if necessary, from the income of the succeeding year, and 
the taxes for that year recomputed accordingly. This provision was enac- 
ted in contemplation of the period of industrial and financial contraction 
which is now upon us, but the contraction did not take place within the 
period specified in the law. The result is that there is now no provision to 
care for the tremendous shrinkage in the inventories which have taken place 
since Jan. 1 1920. 

A striking of a balance sheet of gain or loss every twelve months and the 
treatment of credit balances thus obtained, so net income for the purposes 
of taxation, is a necessary but arbitrary accounting practice that frequently 
results in serious inequity. For example, if a business concern made 
$20,000 in 1918, lost $10,000 in 1919, and made $5,000 in 1920, it has not 
earned profits of $25,000 in the three-year period, but only $15,000. 

Certainly both the Treasury Department and the Congress will see the 
justice of permitting net losses in one year to be offset against profits of 
prior or subsequent years, and will unite in the effort to give the taxpayers 
this just and needed relief. 








R. G. ELLIOTT URGES REPEAL OF CORPORATION 
INCOME TAX. 


The corporation income tax should be repealed; we should 
stop using corporations as collection agencies, and each 
individual should be permitted to pay his own income tax, 
said R. G. Elliott of Chicago, Chairman of the Committee 
on Federal Taxation of the National Association of Credit 
Men when he addressed the Ohio Bankers’ Association at 
Dayton, Ohio, on No. 16. Mr. Elliott said in part: 


The present method of collecting taxes on dividends at tne source should 
be discarded just as it was discarded several years ago witn respect to salary, 
wages, rencs and interest. Then, collect the preper income tax from each 
invididual according to this ability to pay. 

The only lasting foundation on which a system ef tax on income can be 
erected is ability to pay. {It must be borne in mind that every tax collected 
is paid ultimately from the income of individuals. ‘Tnerefore, ability te 
pay rests with the individual and the individual should be used to the 
greatest possible extent as the unit to whicn inceme taxation is applied. 

Equality of distribution of the burden of the tax among individuals is 
essential. Unless this principle is followed, no system of taxation can en- 
dure. Under our present system of trying to tax large groups of individuals 
(corporate shareholders) en masse, we have the spectacle of individuals 
enjoying the same measure of prosperity bearing tax burdens vastly different 
in amount, often one bearing five or ten times tbe tax of his neighbor who is 
equally prosperous. 

The Excess Profits Tax must go. Corporate shareholders must pay taxes 
just the same as partners and individuals now pay them. 

Income taxes shouid reach al] the income of the country once and once 
only; therefore, the National Association of Credit Men has recommended 
that the corporation earnings whicn are not paid out in dividends (thus 
becoming subject to individual income taxes) sheuid be taxed at rates cor- 
responding to tbe rates of tax paid by an individua: or partner on the earn- 
ings of bis business which are saved and remain in the business. 

These corporate earnings once having paid their tax shouid not be taxed 
a second time if later distributed. 

These provisions should be coupled with a provision that corporate 
shareholders couid elect to pay taxes individually on all the earnings just as 





TR SES Tk RE a Ee | 293 ,361,000 543 ,000,000 65,000,000 
Dh susnbibadenoumanwelieia 193,260,400 394,387,000 56,389,000 
Dp ptisasdsiane de eeodeason 189,075,000 426 312,000 77,287 ,500 
iets ennetihiiemminn amanda 233,743,000 403 ,009,800 55,057,750 
i i i a an esielll 262,781,000 410,211,000 42,770,000 
Tlikneccdebbdbnewkbenbeemiia 393 542,000 464,954,400 54,017,000 

in tac ili tines cima 313,078.000 36,261,000 





partners do, for in this manner, full and complete equity would be ac- 
complished 
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The graduation of the rate of tax on the saved income of the corporation 
could with much equity be based on the per cent. of tae total current net 
income for the year which is left free from tax in the hands of the individual 
shareholders, thus avoiding the complications of determining invested 
capital which has caused so much trouble, expense and inequity under the 
present law. 

These provisions would guarantee substantial equity for all and absolute 
equity for the larger portion of the earnings of industry.”’ 








ITEMS ABOUT BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES, &C. 

Only five shares of bank stock were sold at auction this 
week and no sales were made at the Stock Exchange. The 
transactions in trust companies stocks, all auction sales, 
reach a total of one hundred and sixty shares. 


Shares. BANK—New York. Low. High. Close. 
5 New Netherland Bank____-_- 175 9175 175 
TRUST COMPAN Y—New York. 
100 Central Union Trust______.. 350 
TRUST COMPAN Y—Brooklyn. 
60 Brooklyn Trust 


Last previous sale. 
Nov. 1917— 200 


350 350 Oct. 1920— 358% 


485 485 Oct. 1920— 490 


cnemeneeenen o-- -—— 


A New York Stock Exchange membership was reported 
pas ed for transfer this week the consideration being stated 
as « 95,000 a decline of $10,000 for the last previous sale. 


© err- 


The Superintendent of Banks of the State of New York 
George V. McLaughlin, announces the appointment of 
Norman J. Macdonald as First Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks. The new First Deputy Superintendent is a life long 
resident of Brooklyn. He entered upon his banking career 
with one of the large financial institutions of Manhattan, the 
Bank of America. He is one of the senior Examiners in the 
New York State Banking Department, having been ap- 
pointed from the Civil Service competitive list in November, 


1911. 


,™ 
— 





Dr. Henry A. E. Chandler, associate professor of economics 
at Columbia University since 1916, has been appointed econ- 
omist of the National Bank of Commerce in New York. Dr. 
Chandler was assistant to the Legislature of Arizona in 
economies and finance from 1911 to 1914, and economist on 
the committee on taxation of the American Mining Congress 
in 1913 and 1914. In 1915 and 1916 he was tax expert and 
advisor to the joint legislative committee on taxation of the 
State of New York and was financial advisor to the Mexican 
Government in 1917. He was engaged in 1918 and 1919 
to carry on investigations of the special tax committee of 
the Advisory Council of Real Estate Interests and co-operated 
with the Mayor’s committee on taxation in investigating 
New York State and city finances. Dr. Chandler was 
graduated in 1905 from Northwestern University and took 
graduate courses in economies and finance at the University 
of Wisconsin, University of California, Columbia University 
and the University of Berlin. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia University. For six 
years he was head of the department of economies at the 
University of Arizona, leaving that post to come to Columbia 
University. 


>. 
- 





On Nov. 12 the Bowery Savings Bank of this city an- 
nounced that it had acquired by merger the Universal Sav- 
ings Bank at 149 Broadway and will operate it as a branch 
office at that location for the present. The official an- 
nouncement is as follows: 


The Bowery Savings Bank announces that it has acquired by merger the 
Universal Savings Bank of this city and will operate it as a branch office at 
its present location, 149 Broadway. 

It is the intention, when suitable accommodations can be provided, to 
move this branch to the new site recently acquired by the Bowery Savings 
Bank on East 42d St. opposite the Grand Central Terminal. 

The headquarters of the Bowery Savings Bank will continue to be at 
128-130 Bowery near Grand St., where it has been located ever since it was 
founded, eighty-six years ago. 

The Bowery Savings Bank is the first saving sbank in New York State to 
acquire by merger another savings bank under the provisions of the Banking 
Law, which permits also the operation of a branch office by a savings bank 
which absorbs by merger another savings bank. The merger and the appli- 
cation for the change of location of the branch office have been approved 
by the Superintendent of Banks. 

The trustees of the Bowery Savings Bank some time ago became con- 
vinced that they owed it as a duty to many of their own depositors, as wel 
as to the public, to establish a branch in some central location uptown, and 
they have been endeavoring for some years to develop this plan. 


The Bowery Savings Bank was incorporated in May 1834 
and opened for business the following June. Its deposits 
on the first day amounted to $2,020 from fifty depositors. 
To-day its deposits are in excess of $140,000,000. The 
Universal Savings Bank is one of the smaller savings insti- 
tutions of the city with deposits of about $1,500,000. Henry 
A. Schenck is}President of the Bowery Savings Bank. 





Announcement was made recently that the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank had purchased the easterly portion of the site 
formerly occupied by the old Grand Union Hotel, on Park 
Avenue between 41st and 42d streets. The parcel acquired 
by the bank has a frontage of 108 ft. on 41st and 42d streets 
and a depth of nearly 200 ft. The price paid for the prop- 
erty was $1,750,00. The bank plans to erect a handsome 
new home on the site. The headquarters of the Bowery 
Bank, however, will remain, it is said, at the Bowery and 
Grand Street, where the bank has been located for eighty-six 
years. 


oe 





At a meeting of the executive committee of the Board of 
Directors on Nov. 11, Valentine H. Seaman was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. In November, 1898, Mr. Seaman entered the employ 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York and was as- 
signed to the Foreign Department. Mr. Seaman continued 
with the Guaranty until 1916, when he went to the Mexican 
Border with the First New York Cavalry. He returned to 
the Guaranty in December, 1917. He is now with the 
Branches Division of the Overseas Service Department. 


. 
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J. N. Van Derbeek, President of the Somerville Trust 
Company, Somerville, New Jersey, died on Nov. 16 1920. 
Mr. Van Derbeek was elected a Director of the First National 
Bank of Somerville, Aug. 13 1886; and elected President, 
Dec. 19 1904. Previous to his connection with the bank, 
Mr. Van Derbeek was a successful farmer in Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 





. 





Recent advices from Springfield, Mass., state that Judge 
KF. D. Fessenden of the Superior Court has granted permis- 
sion to C. D. Hamner, receiver for the defunct Pynchon 
National Bank of Springfield, which closed its doors many 
years ago, to dispose of the notes and other assets and old 
books and records of the institution for cash at public auc- 
tion or private sale, first publishing a notice of the time and 
place of sale once each week for three consecutive weeks in 
the “Springfield Daily News.’’ The report of the receiver 
had previously shown that the remaining assets of the de- 
funct bank were notes aggregating $166,756 02, and other 
assets $1,957 56, making a total of $168,713 58. 


oo 


The following changes have been made in the official staff 
of the First National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa., effective 
Nov. 18: Thos. W. Andrew, Cashier, has been elected 
Vice-President; Chas. H. James, Assistant Cashier, has been 
elected Vice-President, and Carl H. Chaffee, Assistant 
Cashier, has been elected Cashier. The following have been 
appointed Assistant Cashiers: Laurence H. Sanford, Robert 
E. Aldrich and T. Scott Root. An outline of the careers 
of these men is furnished as follows: 

Mr. Andrew, Vice-President, gained his early banking experience in the 
First National Bank, Austin, Minn., from which place he wert to the 
National Exchange Bank of Boston, was elected Cashier of the Traders 
National Bank of Boston 1890, and had twenty years’ active banking 
experience in chat city before coming to the Merchants National Bank of 
Pniladelphia Oct. 30 1899. He was made Assistant Cashier July 1902, 
and Cashier January 1907. He has been Cashier of the First National 
Bank since the merger of the Merchants National Bank with the First 
National Bank on July 2 1920. Mr. James, Vice-President, is a native 
Philadelphian, and entered the First National Bank July 20 1885. He 
was elected Assistant Cashier April 2 1892. Mr. Chaffle, Cashier, is 
native of Norwich, N. Y., and entered the First National Bank Aug. 14 
1911 as Secretary to Wm. A. Law. He was made Assistant Cashier 
December 1916. He has been prominently identified with the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Institute of Banking, and is an ex-President of the 
Chapter. He has also been prominently identified with the Instisute 
nationally, having served on a number of the most important committees. 
Assistant Casnier Sanford entered vhe First National Bank Jan. 2 1919. 
Assistant Cashier Aldrich is a native Phiiadelphian and entered the First 
National Bank March 18 1902. Assistant Cashier Root is a native Phila- 
delphian; he gained his early banking experience through his connection 
with the Merenants Na‘ional Bank of Philadelphia, dating from Oct. 10 
1893, and has continued with the First National Bank since the merger of 
the Merchants National Bank with the First National Bank Juisy 2 1910. 


eo 
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Wm. P. Sharer, President of the new Midland Bank of 
Cleveland, now organizing, announces that Samuel L. 
MeCune of The Maynard H. Murch Co., Cleveland, has been 
selected as active Ist Vice-President of the bank. Mr. 
MeCune is well known in banking and financial circles, not 
only in Cleveland but throughout Ohio and the adjoining 
States. Although comparatively a young man he has had a 
long and broad experience in the banking business. His 
career as a banker began nearly twenty-five years ago with 
The Bank of Athens, Athens, Ohio. When only twenty-five 
years of age he was tendered a commission as National Bank 
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Examiner, which position he filled for over nine years. In 
1911 Mr. McCune was selected by the banks of Cincinnati to 
organize and head the examination department of the Cin- 
cinnati Clearing House Association. Mr. McCune became 
a resident of Cleveland about six years ago when he became 
associated with The Maynard H. Murch Company. The 
Midland Bank has recently acquired the unexpired lease now 
held by the National City Bank in the Leader-News Building, 
the National City Bank moving into its new quarters in the 
near future. The vault and fixtures were also purchased by 
the Midland Bank. Mr. Sharer estimates that this will.save 
the Midland Bank about $150,000. It would cost at least 
this amount more to equip new quarters. Further, it 
obviates delay in opening the bank for business. The 
Midland Bank hopes to get possession in time to open late 
in January. The quarters are thoroughly equipped for 
banking and the location is central. The new bank will open 
with a capital of $5,000,000 and surplus, $1,000,000. 


a 
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Nels M. Hokanson, formerly of the Union Bank of Chicago 
has been elected Assistant Cashier of the Great Lakes Trust 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Hokanson is a Vice-President 
of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce and takes an active 
interest in foreign trade matters. He was in charge of a 
Foreign Language Division of the Liberty Loan organiza- 
tion during the war, which brought him into intimate rela- 
tions with the foreign speaking population of the city and his 
election is in line with the Company’s policy of increasing 
its foreign business. 


,™ 
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At the regular meeting of the directors of The Chicago 
Morris Plan Bank on Nov. 11, Robert B. Umberger was 
elected Vice-President and Manager. Mr. Umberger 
succeeds to the office formerly held by Robert I. Hunt, 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 


+ 


The Wood County National Bank of Grand Rapids, Wis., 
has changed its name to the Wood County National Bank of 
Wisconsin Rapids to conform to the change in the name of 
the City of Grand Rapids, Wis. to Wisconsin Rapids. 


oe 
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Announcement was made on Sept. 16 that a consolidation 
of the Savings Bank of Norfolk and the People’s Bank & 
Trust Co. of that place under the title of the Continental 
Trust Co. had been arranged. The merger became effective 
Oct. 23. The consolidated institution has a capital of $350,- 
000 and surplus of $180,000. The officers are Abner S. Pope, 
President; W. H. Sterling and W. B. Dougherty, Vice-Presi- 
dents; E. W. Berard, Secretary; C. M. Graves, Treasurer; 
R. W. Porter, Assistant Treasurer, and S. W. McGann, Trust 
Officers. The new institution, we understand, will occupy 
the present banking rooms of the Savings Bank of Norfolk 
at the corner of City Hall Ave. and Granby Street. 


oe 


C. H. Redington has been elected a Vice-President of the 
Farmers and Merchants Savings Bank of San Francisco, 
succeeding the late Sam Bell MeKee. Mr. Redington will 
not be active in the affairs of the bank. George S. Meredith, 
heretofore cashier has also been elected a Vice-President. 
Mr. Meredith will continue actively as Manager of the 
Bank. Frank C. Martens has been advanced from the 
post of Assistant Cashier to that of Cashier and B. C. Read 
and John Campe have become Assistant Cashiers. W. C. 
Jurgens has been elected a director of the bank. 








The First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena, an affiliated 
institution of the First National Bank of that city, recencly 
doubled its capital, thereby raising it from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. The institution reports surplus and undivided 


profits of $168,931. Its officers are Wm. H. Vedder, 
Chairman of the Board; J. S. MacDonnell, President; 
Francis E. Stevens, John MeDonald, H. C. Hotaling, 
Vice-Presidents; W. D. Lacey, Vice-Presieent & Trust 
Officer; R. C. Wente, Assistant Trust Officer; H. A. Doty, 
Treasurer; G. R. McComb, Assistant Secretary and T. W. 
Smith, Cashier. 
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The report of the directors of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., to the shareholders at their annual meeting the 
year ended June 30 1920, has just been received in this 
country. The net profit, after making provision for all 
charges, rebate, etc., amounts to 1,024,156 pounds, which 








together with 241,619 pounds, 6s. 10d. brought forward 
makes a total of 1,265,775 pounds, 7s. 3d. of which 262,500 
pounds absorbed by the interim dividends paid on April 30 
last. There was on June 30anavailable balance of 1,003,275 
pounds, 7s. 3d. Robert J. Hose, Chairman of the Board, 
under date of October 9 1920, reports that an increase in 
capital has been effected during the last year by the issue of 
150,000 shares. The arrangement for the purchase of the 
shares of the British Bank of South American, Ltd., has been 
completed since Feb. 21 1920, and out of the total of 100,000 
shares of 20 pounds each with 10 pounds paid up thereon, 
holders of 99,238 shares have accepted the offer. The 
issued capital is thereby raised to 8,729,040 pounds, of which 
4,364,520 is paid up, and this sum will be increased by any 
further assents received. Since June 30 1920 arrangements 
have been made whereby the Anglo-South American Bank, 
Ltd., has acquired 60% of the capital of the Banco de A. 
Edwards y Cia., of Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile, at the 
price of $190 for each share on which $100 is paid up. The 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd., in which the 
Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., had a holding of 240,781 
shares of one pound each out of a total of 261,417 shares, 
has developed its business so considerably as to necessitate 
an increase in its paid up capital to 500,000 pounds, and 
accordingly the balance of 238,583 shares has been sub- 
scribed for by the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 
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Banque Federale S.-A. of Zurich, Switzerland, one of the 
oldest, most prominent banks in Switzerland of purely 
Swiss character, in its report for the year ended Dee. 31 1919 
showed most satisfactory results. The net profit of 5,- 
303,311.01 frs., after granting a subsidy of 350,000 frs. 
to the pension fund, again allowed the payment of a dividend 
of 8%, on the paid-up share capital of 50,000,000 frs. besides 
a deposit in the special reserve funds of 800,000 frs. which 
increases the total amount of the reserves to 14,200,000 frs. 
It is stated that the Banque Federale S.-A. is in no way 
directly engaged for its own account in values depreciated 
through fall in exchange. It operates its own branches in 
the principal towns in Switzerland, and gives all assistance 
possible to commerce and industry at home, and also does 
its best to promote relations of this kind with other countries. 








THE ENGLISH GOLD AND SILVER MARKETS. 


We reprint the following from the weekly circular of 
Samuel Montagu & Co. of London, written under date of 
Nov. 4 1920: 

GOLD. 


The Bank of England gold reserve against its note issue is £121,678,420, 
a slight decrease of £345 as compared with last week. 

The bulk of the moderate amount of gold which came into the market 
this week was taken for the United States and the small balance for India. 

It is reported that the Gold Producers Association of Australia have sold 
the balance of their gold output for this year to America. The price for 
the 164,700 fine ounces was £5.16.8 f. o. b. Sydney. 

During the first eight months of the year there was an import into Japan 
of bullion to the value of about £109,000,000. ‘This import is interesting 
in view of the continued adverse trade balance which amounted to nearly 
£500,000,000 on the 3lst July. A partial explanation is that, owing to 
severe depression, delivery is withheld to a very great extent, and goods 
are kept in storage at the customs godowns and private warehouses under 
hypothecation to exchange banks. When such goods go into consumption 
banks have to look elsewhere for funds to finance export trade. Other 
reasons are the re-export of commodities such as Java sugar and the with- 
drawal of investments in foreign securities. Large amounts of gold have 
since been shipped to Japan. We hear that gold valued at 91 lacs of rupees 
was shipped from India to Japan this week. 


CURRENCY. 

The mintage of base metal, other than copper or nickel, still prevails in 
Germany. Up to the end of August Mks. 53,300,000 of aluminum coins 
had been minted. Other coins minted up to the same date were iron 
coins, Mks. 71,800,000, and zinc Mks. 56,800,000; so that in all about 
Mks. 181,200,000 of these coins of small denomination have been struck. 

The ‘‘Times’ "’ Paris correspondent stated that the dies and metal for the 
new tokens, which are to replace the much-soiled 50c., 1 fr. and 2 fr. notes, 
are now ready, and the mint is only waiting the authority of the Chamber 
of Commerce of France, which is responsible for their issue. 


SILVER. 

Prices have shown an upward trend, owing to the scantiness of supplies 
and some purchases on account of the Indian Bazaars. China acquired a 
fair amount of silver in the United States during the early part of the week, 
the price ruling there being more favorable than that in London, but, as 
rates rose, the demand subsided. 

Whilst Chinese trade remains in its present lifeless condition, the under- 
tone cannot be said to have improved, for demand for India, owing to the 
poor monsoon, can hardly be energetic. Indian exchange is steadier for 
the moment, but any connection between this fact and the interest takep 
this week by the Indian Bazaars in the precious metals is not evident. 

It is reported from the U. 8. A. under date Oct. 16 1920 that 18,946,371 
ounces of silver had been purchased under the Pittman Act. 

The Mexican coinage report for July 1920 states that during that montoa 
there were coined 1,800,000 pesos in gold, 3,730,000 pesos in silver and 
50,000 pesos in bronze. Calculating the silver contents of the silver coins 
as 12 grammes the peso (as per decree of 31st October last), this indicates 
mintage at the rate of 17,000,000 ounces a year. The quality of the coin 
wasJauthorized to§be 720 parts in the 1,000 fine. 
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INDIAN CURRENTY RETURNS. | 
(In lacs of rupees)— Oct. 15. Oct. 22. Oct. 31. | Exports for Week | 
Notes in circulation__--- 15853 15880 15958 and Since 
Silver coin and bullion in India______..--- 5835 5860 5941 July 1 o— 
Silver coin and bullion out of India... _- eae 
Gold coin and bullion in India_.......- -- 2378 
Gold coin and bullion out of India. 
Securities (Indian Government) 

Securities (British Government)... .-- iid 


(Vou. 111. 











2016 


Wheat. 


| Week | 
| Nor. 13 
1920. | 


Bushels. 

1,126,019 

6,775,457 
316,000 


Flour. 


Week | 
Nor. 13 
1920. | 


Corn. 


Week 
| Nov. 13 

| 1920. 
Bushels . 
61.994 
278,490 





Since 
July 1 
1920. 


S*nce 
July 1 
1920. 


Since 
July 1 
1920. 


Bushels. 
1,278,051 
768,121 
41,270 
609.949 
396 
2.342 





| Barrels . 
| 22,410) 
| 23,662 
So. and Cent. Am.| 17,000 
West Indies__.___!| 13,000 
Brit. No. Am.Colgj ....--} 
Other Countries._| 21.832 


en 





eo" Bushels. 
60 356.933 
87,665 307 
2,094,760 
3,000 


Barrels. 

1] 229,101 

29 919.799 
492 330 


‘ ¢ yea: 
335 — je 


United Kingdom 


HR07 HS07 Continent 
R35 35 

No rupees were coined during the week ending 3lst ult. 

The stock in Shanghai on the 30th ult. consisted of about 37,600,000 
ounces in sycee, 27,000,000 dollars and 840 bars of silver, as compared with 
about 37,060,000 ounces in sycee, 27,000,000 dollars and 1,660 bars of silver 
on the 23d ultimo. 

The Shanghai exchange is quoted at 5s. 4d. the tael. 


804,607) 364 ,000 2.570.037 


5,834,102| 8,581,470 
8.902.488! 5,820,682 


oe —— 


152 690.037 


386.484) 2,711,129 
12.000) 1.190.196 


| 97,904 


Total 1919___.___|378.506 





The world’s shipment of wheat and corn for the week 
ending Nov. 13 1920 and since July 1 1920 and 1919 are 


Bar Gold per ‘ 7 . 
shown in the following: 


Bar Silver per oz. Standard. 
Cash. 2 Mos. oz Fine. 
I il Ns el 52%d. 24d. 118s. ld. 
Oct. < 24d. _ ‘om 
Nov. 2%*4d. 
Nov. 2 iid. 
a a 4d. 
ees Ginone | Yd. 
TE ee = .937d. 
The silver quotations to-day for cash and forward delivery ar 
tively, 2d. 


Quotations— 





tn Ov 


Wheat. Corn. 


1920. 








Ezports. 1919. 1920. 1919. 





Week 
Nov. 13. J 


Since 
Jul j F 


Since 


Since W eek Since 
luiy 1 July 1. Nov. luly 


12. ; July 1. 


Or oy Gi or 


ho we GO 1S 





en 


B Us A els . 


Bushels. 
700,000 


Bushels. 


3.051 OUI 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
>, respec- North Amer 7,303 ,000 184 608 ,0001143 ,454 ,000 
: Russia. _._..! . 
and 21d. above those fixed a week ago. Te masta | 

LJ Geib oa @ @ — aie ie oee ee @ « 
Argentina. - | - O00 2,919,000) : 
Australia —-—_! 2 774,00! 591,000 


>t 


635,000 


70,.584.000: 49,714,000 








ENGLISH FINANCIAL MARKETS—PER CABLE. 

The daily closing quotations for securities, &c., at London, 
as reported by cable, have been as follows the past week: 

London, 

Week ending Nov. 19. ° Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Silver, per oz . 538% 51% 5] 51% 50 34 49% 
Gold, per fine ounce... ----- 121s. lld. 1218. 6d. 120s. 94.1188. 9d. 117s. 2d. 118s. 4d. 
Consols, 24 per cents...... 45 45 444% 44%  +.44% 44% 
British 5 per cents.......... 831-16 83 834, 83% 83% 833-16 
British 4% per cents___._._._.. 76% 76% 76% 76% 76% 76% 
French Rentes (in Paris)..fr. 54.72 55.5 55 54.80 55.10 55.20 
French War Loan (in Paris) fr. 85.20 85.20 $5.20 85.20 85.20 85.20 

The price of silver in New York on the same day has been: 

Silver in N. Y., per oz. (cts.): 

Domestic 

Foreign 


Oth. countr’s 280,.000|' 1,616,000 $64,000; 1,750,000 


ee eee 


52,164,000 


ee , a ee 
1 PRS | 7.423 000 


75,634,000 


235.879 000/250 .580.000' 3.799.000 








Canadian Bank Clearings.—The clearings for the week 
ending Nov. 13 at Canadian cities, in comparison with the 
same week in 1919, show an increase in the aggregate of 
24.0%. 





Week ending November 13. 
Clearings at— 


~—— 





Inc. or 


1920. 1919. Dec. 1918. 





Canada— 
Montreal 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Vancouver __...- 


$ 
100,735,665) 
57,957,760) 
66,368,820) 
) 960,867) 
6,287,435) 
5,448,087) 
3,195,567| 

6 854 ,896| 
4,107,075 


O07. 
+25.1 

+6.6 
+63.2 
+25.9 

+0.7 
+35.6 
+16.2 


$ 

131,452 ,622 
100,924,696 
68,139,541 
13,627,783 
15,105,121 
6,435 ,379 
4,641,349 
10,698 ,934 
7,387,131 


¥ 
164,392,544 
107,551,105 
110,806,325) 
17,148,162) 
15,214,946) 
8,726 ,996 | 
5,393 ,597| 
12,199,332) 
7,820,896. 
3,697,700 


99% 
76% 


9914 
79% 


99% 
76% 


99% 
78% 


99% 


78 


99% 


76% 








Commercial and Miscellaneous Hews 








Breadstuffs figures brought from page 2062.—The 
statements below are prepared by us from figures collected by 
the New York Produce Exchange. 
lake and river ports for the week ending last Saturday and 
since Aug. 1 for each of the last three years have been: 


The receipts at Western 





Regina 
Brandon 
Lethbridge 
Saskatoon 


2,842,441) 
4,032,350) 
6,240,396 | 
6,619,164, 
1,174,138) 
1,314,759 
3,020,613) 
2,628,163) 
1,523,734 


3,148,924 
2,542 ,029 
3,680,070 
6,277 693 
6,050,255 
1,126,343 

839,521 
2,654,717 
2,196,975 
1,474,248 


2,186,033 
1,692,891 
2,547,194 
3,029,116 
4,538 ,246 

823,361 

620,500 
1,896,315 
2,193 ,507 
1,078 ,290 


Fort William... 
New Westminster 
Medicine Hat. - 
Peterborough. - - - 
Sherbrooke 
Kitchener 


Wheat. 


bush. 60 lbs. 
160,000 


1 ,043 ,886 
552,495 
551,509 

1,213,958 

1,147,734 

1 672,575 


Flour. 687,744 
429 ,265 
469,658 
822,631 
805,885 
633 ,936 

1,102,379 
312,585 


Recetpts at— 1,152,464! 


Oats. Barley. 
749 ,542 
bush. 56 lbs. bush .48lbs. 
1,172,000, 327,000 
628,000) 469,000 
62,000 137,000 
297 ,000 175,000 
53,000 Prince Albert. --- 
57,000 Moncton 
348 ,000 
155,000 
222,000; 
136,000 
233,000 


3,363,000) 





Chicago 


Duluth 
Milwaukee _.. 3,657,931 
485,640 


1,006,578 
492 927,747! 


in total 
+24.0 


Not included 























Total Canada- 397 ,629 ,358 286,785,708! 270,847,213 








Indianapolis. - National Banks.—The following information regarding 


national banks is from the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, Treasury Department: 


CHARTERS {[SSUED. 


Conversions of State banks and trust companies: 
The First National Bank of Flagler, Colo 
Conversion of the Flagler State Bank, Flagler, Colo. 
President, W. H. Lavington; Cashier, A. E. Creighton. 
Original organizations: 
The California National Bank of Long Beach, Cal 
President, Nelson McCook; Cashier, Fred L. Dennis. 
The First National Bank of Bangs, T 
President, W. P. Eads; Cashier, Albert R. Moore. 
The Merchants National Bank of Sacramento, Calif 
President, J. H. Stephens; Cashier, H. H. Robinson. 
The First National Bank of Wood River, Ill 
President, Fred Crandall; Cashier, Geo. C. 
The First National Bank of Bridgeport, W. 
President, Jesse G. Lawson; Cashier, T. J. Hefner. 





Total week '20 
Same wk. '19-_ 
Same wk. ’18. 


9,426 ,000 
7,601,000 
7,692,000 


1,672,000 
2,478,000 
4,032,000 


1,187,000 
777,000 


251,000) 1,780,000 


Since Aug. 1— 
3,990 ,000/140,285 ,000 
7,302 ,000\224,716,000 
5,563,000 248,086 ,000 





Capital. 


49,423,000) 81,802,000/15,481,000/12,648 ,000 . 
46 437,000) 86,213,000)32,349 ,000| 12,909,000 $25,000 


73,715,000'122 ,429 ,000'23 ,562 ,000' 13,187,000 


Total receipts of flour and grain at the seaboard ports for 
the week ended Nov. 13 1920 follow: 


























Wheat. | | 


Corn. ° 

Bushels. 
162,000; 2,200,000 
45,000) 484 000 
22,( 375,000 


t | 
} 


Recetpis a Flour. 
Barreis. | 


Barley. 


Bushels. | Bushels. 
190,000: 333 ,000 


Rye. 


—_—— 
i 


| Bushels. 





Bushels. | 
606,000! 
109,000 
354,000) 

39,000 
56,000 


4,000) 
4,000, 


1,172,000 


New York... 
Philadelphia - 

Baltimore _ _ - ‘ 
Newp’'t News | 
New Orleans . 





| 2,358,000 
| 563,000 
47,000} 442,000 
21,000, — 106,000 


Total wk. '20 | 306,000, 
Since Jan.1'20 11,598,000 19,039,000 


Week 1919._.| 682,000! 3.270.000 71,000| 1,509,000 296,000. 459.000 
Since Jan.1'1912,814,000'202.306.000 10,295,000. 66.193.000'55.881 000 27.784 000 


a Receipts do not inelude grain passing through New Orleans for foreign ports on 
through bills of lading. oe 


The exports from the several seaboard ports for the week 
ending Nov. 13 are shown in the annexed statement: 


Galveston. _- 


Montreal - - - | APPLICATIONS FOR CHARTER. 


Conversions of State banks and trust companies: 

The Central National Bank of Pasadena, Calif 
Conversion of the Central Bank, Pasadena, Calif. 
Correspondent, Central Bank, Pasadena, Calif. 

Original organizations: 

The American National Bank of Anadarko, Okla 
Correspondent, R. Ben ty eh Anadarko, Okla. 

The Palisades Park National Bank, Palisades Park, N. J 
Correspondent, H. ©. Straight, Palisades Park, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Chatham, N. J 
Correspondent, Lawrence Day, Chatham, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Annawan, Il 
Correspondent, D. J. Holzinger, Annawan, Il. 














6,528 ,000 


748,000 463,000, 324,000 
18,098,000 


24,769,000 9,801,000 46,930,000 


er ee 


























Ezporis from— 


Wheat, 


bushels. 
1,953,470 


Corn, 


bushels. 
181,484 


Flour, Oats, Barley,| Peas, 





CAPITAL STOCK INCREASED. 
Amt.of Cap. when 
Increase. Increased. 


barrels. bushels. 


bushels . 
51,904 


. bushels . 
vowee The First National Bank of Hazleton, Pa 

The First National Bank of Pitcairn, Pa 

The First National Bank of St. Francisville, Ill 
The Verona National Bank, Verona, N. J 
The First National Bank of Manteca, Cal 





161,000 


8,581,470 902 ,016|238 ,971 
Week 1919 5,820,682 372 ,467'298 880/485 ,138| 95,222 


The destination of these exports for the week and since 
July 1 1920 is as below: 








CONSOLIDATIONS. 
The Colonial National Bank of Roanoke, Va., capital $400,000, 
and the Liberty National Bank of Roanoke, Va., capital $200,- 
000, consolidated under provisions of Act of Nov. 7 1918, under 
charter and corporate title of ‘“‘The Colonial National Bank of 
Roanoke," with capital stock of... ___. - A PRESS Gee? $600,000 
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tional Bank of St. Francisville’ 
shown above). 


CHANGES OF TITLE. 


The Wood County National Bank of Grand Rapids, Wis., to “The Wood 
County National Bank of Wisconsin Rapids’’ 
mame of city of Grand Rapids to Wisconsin Rapi 

The First National Bank of St. Francisville, til. 


(to conform to change in 


). 
to ““The People’s Na- 


(which also increased its capital stock as 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATIONS. 


The Fidelity National Bank of Aurora, Neb., 

pg oper committee, A 
Woodford and C. 8S. Brown (all of Aurora, Neb. }. 

and Henry Siekmann h | Hastings, Neb. 


effect Nov. 10 1920. 
f son, E. 8S. Johnson, B. 


Bank of Aurora, Neb. 


capita $50,000. To take 
Siekmann, Vic Swan- 


Succeeded by the Fidelity State 








a 


Auction Sales.—Among other securities, the following, 
not usually dealt in at the Stock Exchange, were recently sold 
at auction in New York, Boston and Philadelphia: 

By Messrs. Adrian H. Muller & Sons, New York: 


Shares. Siocks. Per cent. 
200 Nev. West. Cop. Mines---$1 lot 
1 United Orange Groves, Inc..,} 
a Se > $3 
1 United Orange Groves, Inc. 2 lot 
| ER ae 
50 Sultan Motor._.....---..-- 1 lot 


1 Yale Leasing Corporation -_-_$10 


25 Buff. Lock. & Rock. RR..,) 
ET, ee eke $10 
15 Buff. cone & Rock. RR.,| lot 
Ie os on shim enemtetiiene 
112% het Lock. & Buff. RR., 
I ite seek on arte cnt so 565 lot 
75 Roch. Lock & Buff. RR., 
cum ee $40 lot 
25 Fonda ‘oueas. & Glor. RR., 
I $11 lot 
15 Incorp. Land, common. ---(\$1 lot 


50 Incorp. Land, preferred - - -/ 
500 Luce oar & Cotton_.-_-_$1 lot 


3224%N. . Colo. Coal & M., 
Ey es a ee "$5 lot 
600 N. River Coal & Coke___$161 lot 


25 Pulitzer Magazine... -- 
25,000 Nemours Trading Corp., 
RR ee $100 lot 
350 The Resolved Corp. (no 
$60 per share 
common... |$15 lot 
Ist pref___f 


1 lot 


p 
100 Inter. Trac., 
200 Inter. Trac., 


5 New Netherland Bank___.175 
100 Central Union Trust__-_--- 350 
60 Brooklyn Trust_..__-.---- 485 
50 Terminal Warehouse--_---- 109% 
954% Autom. Weigh. Mach. 

Corp IE tn ies ons RA el $55 lot 


750 Chalmers Motor, com., ctfs. 
SR re 
167 2-3 Chalmers Motor, pref., 
Clay. GE Ge cs accendos 
100 Amer. Uniform, Inc., com_$26 lot 
120 Bijur Motor Applicance, 2d 


Shares. Stock. Per cent. 
50 Subway Cent. Service, Inc., 
ee Mt cbecmania $30 per sh 
866 Haiti Company, com__-_-_- \$50 
574 Haiti Company, pref_-_-_-- ; 4 


2,000 a ae Mg. & nal aa 
Re ao . per sh. 

500 Tonaps Divided one $1 
a Boas i oe $1 per sh 

800 Butte & N. Y. Copper, $1 
RE PRT Spares ae acon $150 lot 


300 Jerome VerdeCopper, $1 ea_ $30 lot 
226 N.Y.Sanitary Utiliz., $1 ea_$25 lot 
2 The Winchester Co., 2d pref. 56 
2 The Winchester Co., com __325 
20 The Winchester Co., lst pf. 86 
100 Bronx Exposition, Ine., com.) $310 
10 Bronx Exposition, Inc., pf.f{ lot 

440 Corning Egg Farm, Inc., $10 
each 25e. per sh. 
500 Flushing Bay Bldg. Corp_-_$25 lot 
26,272 Amer. Silver Corp. (W. Va.), 
STE pr $200 lot 
110 Carer: Publicity. Ine......-98 106 
31-3 Treblig Realty & ‘Con- 
struction, Inc......... $10 lot 
90 Pleasant Land Co______-- 
100 The Titusville Iron Wks., 
common, deposited -_-- $250 lot 


100 Guardian Oil of Del., no 
DiTttdGukvewanebesecade $2 per sh. 
Bonds. Per cent. 


$100,000 City of N. Y. corp. stock 

348 (Pav. of sts.), 1952... 
$5,000 Terminal W. H. 5s, 1942___ 80 
$20,000 Georgia & Florida RR. 

OE Oe ee ee $1,000 lot 
$10,000 Brooklyn Ferry 5s____-_-_. $75 lot 
$42,756 Pleasant Land Co. demand 

note and 344 shares Pleasant 

Se pee $150 lot 
$1,000,000 Equitable Office Bldg. 

Corp. s. f. deb. 5s, 1952, subiect 

to trust agreement $601,250 lot 





s EES Sa ee $24 lot 
By Messrs. R. L. Day & Co., Boston: 
Shares. Stocks. $ per sh. 
§ Tremont Trust............ 130 
% Bates Manufacturing_-_-_-_-_-_- 100% 


16 Naumkeag Steam Cotton-_-_- 
5 Merrimack Mig.., 


195 
common _._100 


1,000 U. 8. Worsted, com., $10 ea. 2% 
50 East. Mass. ®t. Ry., pref., B. 3 
16 East. Mass. St. Ry., adj stk. 2% 

3 Nashua & Lowell RR__-_-_-_-- 115% 
2 Central Vermont Ry___.---- 1 
50 Pemberton Bldg. Trust_.... 35 
18 Fall River Electric Ligbt___.104% 
5 Fal! River Gas Works_____..153 
5 Fitchburg Gas & Elec. Lt., 
a eS 664 
10 Cambridge Gas Light__-_-_-- 134% 
30 No. Poston Ltg. Prop., pref. 71% 
10 Mass. Gas Cos., pref____-_-- 604 
123 rights Springfield Gas Light. 1.01 


By Messrs. Wise, Hobbs & 


Shares. Stccks $ per sh. 
1.0090 US Rubber com $10 each__- 2} 
20 Puget Sd Trac L & P com__-_- 154 
35 Mass Lighting com______-_-- RK 
3 Hood Rubber pref_______-_-- 95% 
3 N E Equitable Insur _..50e lot 
50 N Becford Gas & Edis Lt__._151 
200 Goldfield Deep Mines, 5c 
| RR Ae Cae: 57 ee $2 tot 





Shares. Stocks. $ per sh. 
75 Draper Corporation__127%-128 
5 Mirs.’ Bank Bldg. Trust. 
0 RE ee 99 flat 
2 Mass. Cotton Mills.__._.._..135 
Bords. Per cent. 
$1,000 Bost. & Lowell RR. 4s, '32_ 68% 
1,000 Bost. Elev. Ry. 4%es, 1937. 65% 
10,000 East. Mass. St. Ry. ref. 
4\%s, 1948, ser. A, July 
1920 coupons on___.--- 20 flat 
750 East. Mass. St. Ry. ref. 6s, 
ser. D, Apr. ’'20 coup. on_20 flat 
750 East. Mass. St. Ry. ref. 5e, 
1948, ser. B, July 1920 
I A a 20 flat 
5,000 East. Mass. St. Ry. ref. 
4\%s, 1948, ser. A, July 
1920 coupons on______- 15 flat 
Arnold, Boston: 
Bonds. Per cent. 


$1,000 Sterling Water Ist 5s, 1925. 75 





By Messrs. Barnes & Lofland, Philadelphia: 


Shares. Stocks $ per sh. | 
128 Fidelity Stor & W’house_._.. 60 | 
110 Middle ¢ ‘ity Bank, $50 each . 50 

1 First Nat Bank of Phila____.259 
2 Corn Exch Nat Bank-.-. 380% $ 
10 Fox Chase Bank, $50 each - 125 
2,120 Northwestern Metal__-. $20 lot 
25 North Penn RR _ &1 
2 West Phila T&T.  $5@ each_ 150% 
2 Fid elity Trust. > = sae ae .427 
10 Com: nercia! Trus t ee La 2&3 
12 Amer Bank& Tr, £50 each 593 
10 People ’s Nat Fire Ins, $25 
Ry ot Se ae 19% 
1 Athenaeum ‘of Phil a eee SO 
4 Phila Pourse common 2 aan 
15 LH Gilmer Co com, $10 each 90 
25 Units Cushing Dev___-_- £16 lot 
100 Woodburn Ot! Corp_. $235 lot | 
750 William L Bradway, Inc, 
common, $50 each______- iy | 
100 Amer Mang Co pref_.- $1: 50 lot 
100 Amer Mang Co com___-_-_-_.- #25 lot 


30 United G & E Corp com $1 4 
75 United G & E Corp Ist pref_. 5% 





























§ Toleto Trac L& P Copref_.. 4 

10 Ritz-Carlton pref____.___-_- 
2,025 Tombstone Cons M Co, Ltd. 

ES es _$75 lot 

147 Poland Min, $10 €ach___-_-_. $30 lot 
4% Guanajuato Red & M, $1 

ee ee ee $4 lot 

1,411 Texas Iron & Steel______~_- $475 lot 











40 The Atlantic City Co pref_.1—5 
57% Ventnor Syndicate___.__--. 
75 North Coast Pow pref____-_-_- 
45 Penna Cold 8S & M, $50 each. 




















15 














116,500 Am Ship & Commerce 10% 
i a er 8514 

40 Fast Mags St Ry ref 5s B,) 
Se Fe _.| $8 lot 

48 East Mase St Ry adj stk__|! 

§ East Mass St Ry opt war’t_! 
Shares. Stocks. $ per sh 
130 West Jersey Sec___.______._. $75 lo 
20,000 Casey Seneca Sil M_____- $17 lo 
| $4 651 Asemts of Rose Bud Synd_-_-_S85 lot 
25 Washington Util com__-__- $25 lot 


' 200 Nor States Pow option war’ts 1 





| 12 Am Finance & Secur, $1 each $3 lot 
| Bonds Per cent. 
,$5,000 The City Water Power Co 
| ¢7 (Austin, Tex) Ist sf5s,1939_._.. 5 
7,000 Mich Northern Pow Ist 5s_. 73% 
{| $2 2,000 New Orleans Ry & Lt ref. 
le eS a Ne eee ee 40 
} $2,000 N O Ry & Lt ref & gen 5s, 
I 1949 (ctfs of deposit) __- 40 
|S $40,000 Notes of the Qua lity C ‘oal & 
| Coke (Selicta, W. Va) 
1 $4,250 Tomt stor ie Con sol Mines, 
Ltd, special contract 6s-_ _.. $20 lot 
i$] 450 Poland Mining special con- 
EE a ee $10 lot 
$300 Guanajuato Reduce & Mines 
Ist 68, 1924. ....$55 lot 
$600 Am Finance & Secu ir etfs of 
contingent obligation..__.____. $40 lot 
| $17, 500 Vale Oregon Irrigation Ist 
I a ee ee ad 14 
$4, 500 Coosa Port] Cement (of 
Ala) Ist 6s, 1944 (ctfsofdep)___.. 5 
| $10,000 Alaska Cons Copper-Alaska 
Cop Corp Ist 68, 1927_______- $250 lot 
$2,000 Luther Burbank Press 7% 
ee 7 lot 
$1,000 Second Ave RR 6% receiv- 
er’s ctfis (ctfs of deposit)________ 
$1,000 Pinellas Realty & Sugar Cane 
ee eae $35 lot 



































DIVIDENDS—Change in Method of Reporting Same. 
We have changed the method of presenting our dividend 
record. We now group the dividends in two separate tables. 
First we bring together all the dividends announced the 





have not yet been paid. 


The dividends announced this week are: 


<== 


current week. Then we follow with a second table, in which 
we show the diviends previously announced, but which 
































Per | When Books Closed. 
Name of Company. Cent. |Payable. Days Inclusive. 
Railroad eam). 
Chemeceien 3 som omen ie a *2 Dec. 31|*Holders of rec. Dec. 3 
Fonda Johnstown & Glov., pref. (qu.)--| 1% |Dec. 15| Holders of rec. Dec. 20a 
Ne en ie ewes *2 Dec. 31)*Holders of rec. Dec. 10 
Street and Electric Railways. 
Baton Rouge Electric Co., com.-_..---- 4 Dee. 1| Holders of rec. Nov. 17a 
OS IED ME, 9 RE LS LN IN 3 Dec. 1] Holders of rec. Nov. 17a 
Va. Ry. & Power, pref. (pay. in pref stk.)| 76 Jan. 20|*Holders of rec. Dec. 31 
West Penn Railways, preferred (quar.)..| 134 |Dec. 15} Holders of rec. Dec. 1 
Miscellaneous. 
Ajax Rubber, Inc. (quar.)....-...---- $1 Dec. 15| Holders of rec. Nov. 30a 
Amer. Bosch Magneto Corp. (quar.)...| *$2.50|Jan. 2)*Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Amer. Laundry Machinery, com. (qu.)--| 1] Dec. 1] Nov.23 to Dec. 1 
American Linseed, common (quar.) ---- %, |Dec. 1& Holders of rec. Dec. 1 
—-" 8 > oF Re 1% |Jan. 3] Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
American Power & Light, com. (quar.)__| 1 Dec. 1} Holders of 1ec. Nov. 18a 
American Stores, common (quar.)__---- *$1 Jan. 1)*Dec. 22 to Jan. 2 
First and second preferred (quar.)....| *1% |Jan. J|*Dec. 22 to Jan. 2 
American Telegraph & Cable (quar.)_..| 144 |Dec. 1) Holders of rec. Nov. 304 
American Telephone & Telegraph (quar.)| 2 |Jan. 15) Holdere of rec. Dec. 20a 
Caine Bros. Paper, Inc., preferred_---- 3% |Dec. 15} Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
NS § GA a ae Rie — a Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
California Packing Corp., com, (quar.)-| *1% .|Dec. 15) ------~---------------- 
Cambria Steel gg RS ae SS « Sele *75¢c."|Dec. 15|*Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
SIRT Raila apie fry sea *25¢c, |Dec. 15|*Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
Canada Steamship Lines, com. (quar.).--| 1% |Dec. 15} Holders of rec. Dec. 1 
Preferred (quar.)......------------ 1% |Jan. 2| Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Canadian General Elec., com. (quar.)_.-| 2 |Jan. 1) Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Carter (William) Co., preferred (quar.)_| 1% |Dee. 15| Holders of rec. Dec. 10 
Case (J. I.) Threshing Machine, com___| (p) |Dec. 15| Holders of rec. Nov. 29 
nD embod 1% |Jan. 1| Holders of rec. Dec. 13 
Chandler Motor Car (quar.)_..------.-- *29 50\Jan. 3] *Holders of rec. Dec. 20 
Chesebrough Mfg., common (quar.)....| *3% |Dec. 30|*Holders of rec. Dec. 14 
Preferred (quar.).........--.------ *13, |Dec. 30|*Holders of rec. Dec. 14 
Cities Service— 
Common and preferred (monthly)....| *% |Jan. 1)*Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Common (payable in common stock)_|*f/14 |Jan. 1)|*Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Preferred B (monthly)_._._____------ *l4 |\Jan. 1|*Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Consolidated Cigar, preferred (quar.).--| 134 |Dec. 1| Holders of rec. Nov. 24a 
Converse Rubber Shoe, preferred - - - - - - *314 |Dec. 1)*Holders of rec. Nov. 18 
Cuban-American Sugar, com. (quar.)___| 1 Jan. 3] Holders of rec. Dec. 10a 
Preferred Goede).........-.<+-..--- 13% |Jan. 3 Holders of rec. Dec. 104 
Dartmouth Mfg., com. (quar.)-------- 4  |Dec. 1] Holders of rec. Nov. 9 
Prefered (cusr.).................. 14% |Dec. 14 Holders of rec. Nov. 9 
Davenport Coal (quar.)_____.-----.--- ] Nov. 25} Nov.21 to Nov. 25 
Dominion Glass, common (quar.)-.----- 1% |Jan. |] Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Preferred (qual.)....._.._.-------- 1% |Jan. 1) Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Elk Horn Coal Corporation, pref. (quar.)| 1% |Dee. 10) Holders of ree. Dec. 1 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., pref. (quar.)..| 1% |Dec. 1) Nov. 18 to Nov.3@ 
Fay (J. A.) & Egan Co., pref. (quar.)..| 1% |Nov.2q@ Nov.11 to Nov. 20 
Preferred (account accum. dividends).| 23% |Nov.2@ Nov.11 to Nov. 20 
Federal Mining & Smelting, pref. (quar.)| 1% |Dec. 15) Holders of rec. Nov. 246 
Federal Oil, preferred (quar.)_.__.__---- 10¢c.|Jan. 1) Holders of rec. Dec. 20 
Galena-Signal Oil, preferred (quar.)....| *2 |Dec. 31)*Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
Galt Brass, preferred (quar.)_...------ 2  |Dec. 1) Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
General Chemical, preferred (quar.)..-.| *144 |Jan. @*Holders of rec. Dec. 17 
Grafton County El. L. & P., com. (qu.)-| 2 |Nov. 26) Holders of rec. Nov. 26 
Preferred (quar.)..........----_---- 2  |Dec. 1) Holders of rec. Nov. 19 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea, pref. (qu.)| 134 |Dec. If Nov.21 to Nov. 30 
Greenfield Tap & Dye, common (quar.) 75c.|Jan. 1{ Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Preferred (quar.) (No. 1)______----- 2 Jan. 1| Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Guffey-Gillespie Oil, preferred (quar.)..| *134 |Dec. 1)*Holders o; rec. Nov. 20 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Inc., pf. (qu.).| *1%4 |Dec. + *Holders of rec. Dec. 20 
Hartford Water (quar.)_._.__....---.--- *] Nov. 2@*Holders of rec. Nov. 26 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield, com------ *4 |Dec. 1)*Holders of rec. Nov. 20 
Common (extra)...........-------- #5 Dec. 1{*Holders of rec. Nov. 20 
Hood Rubber Products, Inc., pref. (quar)| 1% |Dec. 1] Nov.21 to Dec. J 
eee, i *10 Dec. 34*Dec. 1 to Dee, 21 
Interstate Iron & Steel, preferred (quar.)| 134 |Dec. hh Holders of rec. Nov. 2@ 
Jones, MoDutiee& Stratton Corp. Pre 5 Ines, if Holders fo ree. Nov. 27 
Class A stock (quar.)....._-------- 2% |Dec. 1) Holders of rec. Nov. 27 
Clase A stock ER A aa 1 Dec y Holders of rec. Nov. 27 
Libby, McNeill & Libby____.___-_---_-- *50¢c.|Jan. 34*Holders of rec, Dec. 10 
Mascoma Light & Pow.,com. & pf. (qu.)| 1% { Holders of rec. Nov. 19 
Mayer (Oscar) & Co., Inc., Ist pf. (qu.)| 1% Holders of rec. Nov. 20a 
Second preferred (quar.)__._..------ 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 204 
Mergenthaler Linotype (quar.).------ ._| 2% Holders of rec. Dec. 4a 
Miami Paper, preferred (quar.) -------. 1% Holders of rec, Nov. 254 
Montreal Cottons, Ltd., com. rquar.) - 1% Dec. 1 to Dec. 14 
OS & oie E Aenea 1% Dec. 1 to Dec 14 
Motor Wheel Corporation, pref- --- - -- 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 1 
National Aniline & Chemical, pref. (qu.)| *1%4 *Holders of rec. Dec. 138 
National Lead, common (quar.)-------- 1% Holders of rec. Dec. 10 
National Surety (quar.)_.._....-.---- 3 Holders of rec. Dec 20a 
Nebraska Power, preferred (quar.) ----- 1% Holders of rec. Nov. 19 
New Niquero Sugar, com. and me. Sie 3% Holders of rec. Nov. 24 
New York Air Brake (quar.) . kad 24, Holders of ree. Dec. 2@ 
North American Co. (quar.) . *1l4 *Holders of ree. Dec. 15 
Ogilvie Flour Mills, preferred (quar.). 1% pioiders oF ree tl a2 
Ohio Oil (quar.)_.......--_- An ROLY *$1.2 31{*Holders of rec. Nov. 27 
ee Se eee eo. Geek beng #34 7 14*Holders of ree. Nov. 27 
Pacific Mail Steam yship, common.....-. 5K Holders of rec. Dec. 1 
Common (extra) 50 Holders of rec. Dec 1 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills, pref. (quar.)| 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 19 
Procter & Gamble, preferred (quar.)....| *!% *Holders of rec. Nov. 24 
Quaker Oats, common (quar.)_..----- *3 *Holdere of rec. Dec. 31 
Preferred (quar.)....._..-.-.----- #14 ‘Holders of rec. Feb. 1 
Remington Typewriter, first pref. (quar.)| 1% ss Oncere of rec. Dec. 10 
Second preferred (quar.)_-_-- 2 Holders of ree. Dec. 10 
Republie Iron & Steel, common (quar.) 1% Holders of rec. Jan 15@ 
Preferred (quef.)....------------- 134 Holders of rec. Dec. 15¢@ 
Salmen Falls Manufacturing (quar.) - - - 2% Holders of rec. Nov. 15 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron, pref. (qu.)_| *1% *Holders of rec. Dec. 18 
South Porto Rico Sugar, com. (quar. )- 3 Holders of rec. Dec, 10 
Preferred (quar.)......------- i 2 Folders of rec. Dee. 10 
I h Dec. 1 to Dec. 20 
SOR a 9 td a 5 a a ae seta ina 35 Dec. 1 to Dec, 20 
St. andard Mil (Nebraska) . ; Oe ae *10) *Frolders of rec. Nov. 20 
Standard Oil of N. J., com. (quar.)...--| *5 *Holders of rec. Nov. 26 
Preferred (quar)... "| #1 % *Holders of rec. Nov 26 
Standard Oi! (Ohio), common (quar.) - 3 Holders of rec. Nov 26 
eee Cr 1 Holders of ree. Nov. 26 
Texas Company ........--«0««e««-- 7c Holcers of rec. Dec. 10 
Stock dividend. : elon *Holdere of rec. Dee. 10 
Tennessee Eastern Elec. Co., pref. (qu.) 1% Holders of rec. Nov. 19a 
Tonopah Extension Mintng (quar.)...-| *5¢. Holders of rec. Dec. 18 
Torbensen Axle, preferred (quar.)-----. 134 Holders of rec. Nov. 25 
Truscon Steel, preferred (quar.) -- -- --- 1%4 Holders of rec. Nov, 20 
Union Bag & Paper (quar.)_-.---------- 2 folders of rec. Dec. 44 
Union Twist Drill (quar.)_._.--------- *62% “Holders of rec. Dec. 35 
United Paper Board, common...--- *2 Holders of rec. Dec, 20 
Common (payable in common stock) __|*/10 Holders of rec. Dec. 20 
U.S. Industrial Aleohol, common (quar.)| 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
U. 8. Title Guaranty ee 3 Holders of rec. Nov. 30 
I, 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 16a 
White Motor Co. (quar.)_....-.------ *$1 *Holders of rec. Dec. 15 
Windsor Hotel (Canada) (quar.)...-.-- 1 Holders of rec. Nov. 24 
ca lt ci ate ela eae ia 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 24 
Woods Manufacturing (quar.)_..._---- 2 Holders of rec. Nov. 25 
Se ee AE ln penal lama 5 Holders cf rec. Nov 25 
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Below we give the dividends announced in previous weeks 
This list does not include dividends 


and not yet paid. 
announced this week. 





Name of Company. 


When 
Payadle. 


Books Closed. 
Days Inclustoe. 





Rallroeds (Steam) 
Alabama Great Southern, ordinary 
Preferred 
Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe, common (qu.) 
Canadian Pacific, common (quar.) 
ee 
Chicago & Northwestern, common 
Preferred 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, guar. (quar.) -- 
Special guaranteed (quar.)....-.---- 
Cripple Creek Central, preferred (quar.) 
Delaware & Bound Brook (quar.) 
Velaware & Hudson Co. (quar.)...-.-.-- 
Great Northern Iron Ore Properties. ~~. 
Illinois Central (quar.).......-.....-..- 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico (No. 1)--- 
N. Y. Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Norfolk & Western, common (quar.).-- 
North Pennsylvania (quar.) 
Pennsylvania (quar.)-_-. 
Phila. Germantown & Norristown (qu.)- 
Pittsb. Bessemer & Lake Erie, pref 
Pittsbureh & Weat Virginia pref. (qu.). 
Pittsb. Youngs. & Ash., pref. (quar.)--- 
Reading Co., first pref. (quar.) 
Southern Pacitic ff | aa 
Southern Ry.. preferred 
Union Pacific, common (quar.)_.....-- 


Street & Electric Railways. 
Central] Arkansas Ry. & Light, pref.(qu.) 
Detroit United Ry (quar ) 

Norfolk Railway & Light 
Northern Texas Elec. Co., com. (quar.) - 
Washington (D. C.) Ry. & Elec., pref_- 
Miscellaneous. 
Acme Tea, preferred (quar.)_...------ 
Advance-Rumely Co., pref. (quar.)----. 
American Cigar, com. (in com. stock) --- 
American Cotton Oil, preferred 
American Express (quar.)_.......----- 
American Felt, preferred (quar.).....-- 
American Hide & Leather, pref. (quar.)- 
American Locomotive, com. (quar.)---- 
i bnew 
American Radiator, common (quar.)--- 
Amer. Rolling Mill, com. (in com. stock) 
American Smelt. & Refin., com. (quar.) - 
CS EE eee 
Amer. Sugar Refg., com. & pref. (quar.) 
American Sumatra Tobacco, preferred -- 
American Thermos Bottle— 
Extra (payable in Class B shares) - - -- 
American Thread, preferred 
American Tobacco, common (quar.) ---- 
ST a 
Anaconda Copper Mining (quar.) 
Art Metal Construction (quar.)....---- 
Extra 
Associated Dry Goods, first pref. (quar.) 
Second preferred (quar.)_.._....---- 
Atlantic Refining. common (quar.)----- 
Atlas Powder, common (quar.)..-..-.-- 
Extra (payable in common stock) - - -- 
Bethlehem Steel, com. & Com. b (quar.) 
Seven per cent preferred (quar.)----- 
Eight per cent preferred (quar.) ------ 
Blackstone Val. Gas & Elec., com. (qu.) 
Preferred 
Borden Co. preferred (quar.)........-.. 
Brandram-Henderson, Ltd., com. (qu.)-. 
Britiso Cclumpis Fisning & Pack. (qu.)- 
Brooklyn Edison Co. (quar.).......--- 
Buckeye Pipe Line (quar.)_.......---- 
Buckeye Steel Custing, com. (extra) -_--- 
By-Products Coke (quar.)__......---- 
Cerro de Pasco Copper (quar.)......-.-- 





Cities Service— 

Common and prefeired (monthly) -_-_-- 

Common (payable in common stock) 

Preferred B (monthly) 
ne, Ce. soccccs 
Clifton Manufacturing 
Colorado Fuel «& Lron, com.  -« a 

ree 
Columbia Graphophone Mfg., com. (qu.) 

Common (payable in common stock) _- 

I 
Consolidated Gas of New York (quar.) -- 
Cosden & Co., preferred (quar.)_..__-_. 
Crescent Pipe Line 8 EEE: 
Crex Carpet 
Cumberland Pipe Line 
Davis Mills (quar.) - . 

Decker (Alfred) & Cobn, pref. (quar. os 
Deere & Co., preferred (quar.)....___- 
Diamond Match (quar.) 

Drayton Mills, preferred 

Eastern Steel, lst & 2d pref. (quar.)___- 
Eastman Kodak, common (quar ) 

Common (extra) 

Common (extra) 

a 
Eisenlohr (Otto) & Bros., pref. (quar.)-_- 
Electric Investment, preferred (quar.)—- 
Essex Company 
Federal Utilities, preferred (quar.) 

Gas & Electric Secur., com. (monthly) _. 

Common (payable in common stock) _- 
General Asphalt, preferred (quar.) 
Gencral Chemical, common (quar.)_-_-- 
General Cigar, Inc., preferred (quar.)_. 

Deb. pref. (quar.)-. 

General Electric (quar.) 

Extra (payable in stock) 
Gillette Safety Razor (quar.) 

Extra 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co., common (quar.)--. 

Preferred (quar.) 

’ Great Western Sugar, com. (quar.) 
Common (extra) 


Dec. 29 
Feb. 18 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Nov. é 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec 


.| Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. ; 
Dec. ; 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 3f 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Dec, 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


'. Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec, 
Dec. 


-| Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
ec. ; 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Nov. 21 to 


Nov. 13 to 


Nov.12 to 


Nov. 21 to 


Holders ot rec 


Nov. 19 to 


Dec. 16 to 
Nov. 12 to 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Nov. 20 to 
Nov. 13 to 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Dec. 21 to 
*Nov.15 to 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of ree. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Dec. 1 to 

Dec. 1 to 

Huylders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec 
Holders of rec. 


Nov.25 to 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. Nov. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. Oct. 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. } 


Holders of rec. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders 0: rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders oi rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 


No”. 
Jan. 
Oct. 3 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. ¢ 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Nov. 
Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 2: 


Nov. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 1a 
Feb.z15a 


Jan. 2z 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 134 
Nov. 132¢ 
16a 
Oct. 15a 
Oct. 15a 
Nov. 6a 
Nov. 64a 
Nov. 22a 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 9 
Dec. 15a 
Dec. 15a 
Dec. 15a 
Nov. 154 
Nov. 154 
Dec. 14 
Nov. la 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 18a 
Nov. 22 


Holders of rec. } 


Nov. 194 


Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 
Nov. 15 


Oct. 20a 
Oct. 30a 
Dec. 10a 
Dec. 10a 
Dec. 10a 
Nov. 27@ 
Nov. 15a 
Dec. 15 
Nov. 304 
Nov. 30 
Nov. 10a 


Nov.d20a 


Nov. 15a 
. 30a 


Name of Company. 


Books Closed. 
Days Inclusive. 





Miscellaneous (Concituded)— 
Liggett & Myers Tob. com. A & B (qu.) 
Lindsay Light, common (quar.).-.-.----- 

Preferred (quar.) 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates (quar.)..-..---- 
bpecial _ 
Mahoning Investment 
Extra 
Manati Sugar, com. (quar.)_..-.------- 
Manhattan Shirt, com. (quar.) 
Manomet Mills, preferred (quar.)_.--- 
Martin-Pairy Corporation (quar.) ---.--- 
Massachusetts Gas Companies, pref-- -- 
May Department Stores, com. (quar.) -- 
ee ee... Cem enenne 
McCrory Stores Corp., com. (No. 1)---- 
Merrimack Manufacturing GE cho oe we 
Middle States Oil (quar.)_....----.---- 
Extra 
Moline Plow, first preferred (quar.)---- 
Second preferred (quar.) 
Motor Wheel Corporation, com 
National Acme (quar.) 
National Biscuit, common (quar.)-_---- 
0 IR EE 
Nat. Cloak & Suit, pref. (quar.) -------- 
National Load, pretened (quar.)---.--- 
National Sugar Refg. (quar.) 
New River Co., pref. (acct. accum. divs.) 
New York Shipbuilding (quar.)...-.---- 
Niles-Bement-Pond, common (quar.) - -- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Noble (Chas. F.) Oil & Gas, com. (quar.) 
ES 
Nunnally Co 
Ontario Steel Products, com. (quar.) --- 
i i ed erin 
Sk GE 
BB | (ease. 
Preferred (quar.) 
Pacolet SMasuinoturing. common. 
Preferred 
Paige-Detroit Motor (monthly) 
Philadelphia Electric, com. (quar.)--.--- 
Preferred 
Pittsburgh Steel, preferred (quar.)..-.-.- 
Porto Rican-American Tobacco (quar.) - 
Pratt & Whitney Co., pref. (quar.).--- 
Pressed Steel Car, common (quar.)-.-.-.-- 
. | it i. 
Pure Oil, common (quar.) 
Common (payable in common stock) - - 
Quaker Oats, preferred (quar.) 
Rainier Motor Corporation, pret. (quar.) 
Riordon Pulp & Paper, pref. (quar.) - - -- 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel, preferred 
Rockaway Rolling Millis (quar.)._. ----- 
Rockhill Coal & Iron, pref. (quar.)..--- 
St. Joseph Lead (quar.)......-.-.---- 
Extra 
San Joaquin Light & Power, pref. (qu.)- 
Prior pref. (No. 1) 
Seamans (R. E.) Co., Inc., 
Preferred (quar.) 
Semet Solvay Co. (quar.)-......-.-.-.-- 
Sharp Mfg., common (quar.)......---- 
Sinclair Cons. Oil. pref. (quar .)_...---- 
Southern Pipe Line (quar.).......----- 
Southwestern Power & Light, pref.(qu.) - 
Spalding (A. G.) & Bros., lst pref. (qu.) - 
Standard Milling, common (quai.)--.-.-- 
Prefcrred (quar.) 
Standard Oil (California) (quar.)_..---- 
Extra 
Standard Oil (Indiana) (in stock) 
Standard Oil (Indiana) (quar.).....-.--- 
Extra 
Standard Oil (Kansas) (quar.)..-.-..---- 
Extra 
Stundard Oil of New York (quar.)----- 
Standard Oil (Ohio), pref. (quar.)..-.--- 
Stern Brothers, preferred (qui .)...-.--- 
Extia (account accum. dividends) - - -- 
Studebaker Corp., com. & pref. (quar.) - 
Timken-Detroit Axle. pref. (quar.)__--- 
Underwood Typewriter, com. (quar.) -- 
I ie i 
Union Tauk Car, com. and pref 
United Cigar Stores, preferred (quar.) -- 
United Drug. 2d pref. (quar.)_..-...--- 
ne i  eowiia 
Extra (pavahle in stock) 
United Gas Improvement, pref. (quar.)- 
United Paperboard, preferred (quar.)--.- 
Ce SE EEE 
I I i 
Mnited Retail Stores (in Class A stock) _ 
U. 8. Gypsum com. (in common stock) - 
U. 8. Gypsum, com. (quar.)...-.-.-.----- 
CE eer 
U. 8S. Playing Card (quar.)........-...-.- 
Extra 
U.S. Steel Corporation, com. (quar.) - -- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Vacuum Oil 
Valvoline Oil (quar. Paar ae eae on 
Van Raalte Co., Inc., 1st pref. (quar.)-. 
Second preferred (quar.) 
Victor Monaghan Mills, com. (quar.)-_-- 
Preferred (quar.) 
Wabasso Cotton, Ltd., com. (quar.)___- 
Waldorf System, com. (in com. stock) -- 
Wavyagamack Pulp & Pauper (quar.)_.-- 
Weber & Heilbroner, preferred (quar.) -- 
Welch Grape Juice, common (quar.)--- 
PE DO Siccunhoeoasenooosee 
West India Sug. Fin. Corp., com. (quar.) 
0 i Ee 
Western Knitting Co. (quar.)_.......-- 
White (J. G.) & Co., Inc.. pref. (quar.) - 
White (J. G.) Eng. Corp., com. (quar.) - 
White (J. G.) Management, pref. (quar.) 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co., common (quar.) 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co., pref. (quar.)-_-- 
Yale & Towne Mfg. (quar.).....-.-.---- 
York Manufacturing 


com. (qu.)-- 


— i) 


e . . 
to 
hon oe ee ee te ss 


>. ° ° > 
Ww = 
~-7~, 
~~ 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 15 
Jan.17z 
Apr.15z 
July 152 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 30 
Dec. 30 
Jan. 1 
Jan. ] 
Dec. 30 
Nov. 29 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 15 
Dec, 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Vec. 

Dec. 


— 
See rr et Pt at et et bet et et Ce C 


— 


.| Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec, 
Dec. 


.| Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holder 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
*Holders 
Holders 


Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Hiolders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 


*Holders 
*Holders 
*Holeers 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
*Holders 
Holters 
Holders 


*Holders 
Holders 
Dec. 10 
Dec 10 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Nov. 6 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 


5| *Holders 
| *Holeers 


Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holdcrs 
Hol¢ers 
Nov. 2] 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holde.s 
Holders 
*Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Hoiders 
Holders 
*Holders 
*Holders 
*Holders 
Holders 
Holders 


Nov. 2 
Holders 
Dec. 8 
Holders 
Holders 


Holders 
*Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holcers 
*Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 
Holders 


Holcers 
Holders 





of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 


Nov. d!i6 to 


of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 


of rec. 


of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
o1 rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 


of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of ree. 
of rec. 


of rec. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. : 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
et. 

Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


of rec. 2 


to 
to 


of rec. 2 


of rec. 


of rec. 2 


of rec. 
to 
of rec. 


of rec. } 
of rec. 2 


of rec. 


of rec. 2 


ol rec. 


of ree. 2 
of rec. I 
of rec. ! 


of ree. 


of rec. ! 
of ree, } 
of rec. } 
of rec. 2 


of rec. 
of ree. 


of rec. N 
of rec. I 
of rec. I 


to 
of rec. 
of rec. 


of rec. ! 


of ree. 


of ree. B 
of rec. i 


of ree. 


of rec. } 


of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of ree, 
of ree. 


Dec. 2 


to 


of rec. N 


to 


of ree. ? 
of rec. } 


of rec. 


of rec. 
of ree. 


of rec. } 


of rec. 
of ree. 
of rec. 
of rec. 


of rec. } 


of ree. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
of ree, 
of rec. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


30a 


Holders of rec. Jan 31 °2) 
Holders of rec. Apr 36°21 
Holders of rec. Jan 31 ‘21 
Holdersofrec.Apr.30'21 
Holdersofrec. July 30'21 


10 
10 
31 
194 
194 
15a 
156 








TT wwe 
Greene Caninea Copper (quar.)____.-_- 
Harbison-Wa'lker Refrac., com.. (quar.).- 
Harbison-Walker Refrac., pref. (quar.)- 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, com. (quar.) -- 
Hartman Corporation (quar.).......--- 
Inland Steel (quar.) 

Internat. Cotton Mills, com. (quar.)_-. 

Preferred (quar.) 

International Harvester, pref. (quar.) -. 
Lake of the Woods Milling, com. (quar.) 

Preferred (quar.) 

Lanston Monotype Machine (quar.) - ~~ - 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation (quer.) - 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation (quar.)-_-—---- 
Liberty Match, Ine 


Dec. Holders of rec. Nov. 13 


* From unofficial sources.  t The New York Stock Exchange has ruled that stock 
will not be quoted ex-dividend on this date and not until further notice. a Transfer 
books not closed for this dividend. 6 Less British income tax. 4d Correction. 
é¢ Payablein stock. /f Payable incommon stock. g Payablein scrip. A On account 
of accumulated dividends. {4 Payable in Liberty or Victory Loan bonds. 

k New York Stock Exchange has ruled that Va Lron, Coal & Coke be quoted 
ex-the 10% stock dividend on Nov. 1. 

i Payable in Class B shares. 

m Payable in Common B stock. 

m Payable in Class A stock. 

o Atrate of five » bed of common on every 100 shares of common outstanding. 

p Declarei a common stock dividend of 39,000 shares of new conmon stock, to 
be distributed ratably to the holders of the 91,000 shares of common stock now 
outstanding in proportion to the amount of common stock held by each. 

r Payable in preferred stock. z 1921. 


Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
*Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Hclders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
Holders of rec. 
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Transactions at the New York Stock Exchange daily, 
weekly and yearly.—Brought forward from page 2023. 



































BOSTON CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERS. 





Boston Clearing House Banks.—We give below a sum- 
mary showing the totals for all the items in the Boston 
Clearing House weekly statement for a series of weeks: 







































Week ending Stocks. Ratiroad, (State, Mun.| United 
Noo. 19 1920. — - &c., & Foreign States 
Shares. Par Value. Bonds. Bonds. Bonds. 
Saturday __...____ 723,840| $61,039,500| $1,479,000] $451,000] $4.139.000 
Monday ___._.___.- 1,062,319] 91,338,900} 4,019,000, 1,411,000 10,431,000 
Tuesday_.......... 784.953| 65.997.800| 4.302.000" 1.023.000| 9'236.000 
Wednesday ___.... 1,097.180| 92,008,000! 3.841.000} 1.027.500} 81812 .000 
Thursday....___.. 1,124'335| 93.470.700| 6.085.000 6581500! 11.974.000 
—_ealealapbeeandaste 1.434.859| 126,359,000,  3.646,000| 1,082.500| 81254250 
SRS: 6.227.486|$530.213.900! $23,372,000! $5.653.500!$52 846.250 
Sales at Week ending Nov. 19. Jan. 1 to Nov. 19. 
New York Stock — —w 
Exchange. 1920. 1919. 1920. | 1919. 
Stocks—No. shares...| 6,227,486 .6,873,652| 201,593,978!  286.307.173 
Par value._.._____- $530 213.900 $624.426,700|$17,273.629.475| $26,118 311.280 
EE ee ee eee A’? Bae ie , $47,200 
Bonds. 
Government bonds.-_-.| $52,846,250 $68,370,000! $2,394,676,250| $2,279,.897.800 
State, mun., &c.,bonds 5 653,590 5,918,000 312,684,400 248,771,500 
RR. & mise. bonds....| 23,372,000 14.473,000| 654,665,000 483,232,000 
- ent Shands | 
Total bonds......_. $81,871,750 $88,761,000! $3,362,025,650! $3.011.901.300 











DAILY TRANSACTIONS AT THE BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE EXCHANGES. 









































Boston. Philadelphia. Balitmore. 
Week ending —— - 

Noo. 19 1920. Shares. |Bond Sales.| Shares. Bond Sales.| Shares. | Bond Sales. 
SatwrGaay .......-. 17,334 $40,450 6,122 $106,000 820 $54,700 
Monday ____- pea 30,328 65,850 6,852 $ 5,829) 88,800 
. > iaRaei ih. 28,158 91,000 6,579 61,650 1,256) 29,000 
Wednesday ______ 23,499 48 450 11,253 132,050 1,139) 78,300 
Smeeaey ....-..- 35,341 40 ,900 9,455 138,000 2,456) 20 ,000 
Friday _..._- oar 44,389 16,000 8,743 9,000 953) 27 .000 

Pe 179,049! $302,650 49,004 $495,000 12,453' $297,800 








C3} New York City Non-Member Banks and{fTrust Com- 
panies.—Following is the report made to the Clearing House 
by clearing non-member institutions which are not included 
in the ‘‘Clearing House Returns’ in the next column: 


RETURN OF NON-MEMBER INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK CLEARING 
HOUSE. 


(Stated tn thousands of dollars—that ts. three ctphers [000] omitted.) 












































| 
| Net Loans, | 
CLEARING Capital. Profits. Dis- | Reserve Net Net Nat'l 
NON-MEMBERS counts,, Cash wih Demand Time Bank 
Nat.bks.Sept .SJnvest- in Legal | De- De- = Circu- 
Week ending (iStatebks.Sep.30)\ ments,| Vault.|Depost-| posits. posits. latton. 
Nov. 13 1920. /|Tr.cos.Sept.30 <&c. tortes. | 
Members of Average Average| Average’ Average Average Average 
Fed’! Res. Bank $ $ $ 
Battery Park Nat] l,i 1,614 14,680 317; 1,857 11,720 58 196 
Mutual Bank ----- 2 710 10,791 301, 1,643 11,684 ane | 
New Netherland- 6 704 8,347 221 1,094 6,916 
W R Grace & Go" 50 1,157 4,527 26 484 2,492 7 
Yorkville Bank _- 2 801 14,616 409 1,344 7,993 7,304 _..--- 
First N Bk, Jer C 400, 1,376 9,832 531 714 B,OO0| ccccee 394 
ERE - 3,400 6,365 62,793 1,805 7,136 49,331 8,812 590 
State Banks. | | 
Not Members of thé 
Fed'l Reserve Bank| 
Bank of Wash Ht 10 445 3,557 462 218 3,616 7 
Colonial Bank -_-_-. eof 1,507, 16,385 2,203 1,423 17,968 ....-- _..... 
gee 700) 1,953 19,942 2,665 1,641 21,584 63 ...... 
Trust Companie 
Not Members of th | 
Fed’l Reserve Bank: 
Hamilton Tr, Bkin 500 1,009 9,587 700 406 8,135 ee. 
Mech Tr, Bayonnd 200, 495 9,158 438 291 4,858 5,196 _____- 
Total...ccc<<-- | 700 1,504: 18,745 1,138 697 12,993 6,086 _____- 
Grand aggregate..} 4,800, 9,823101,480 5,608 9,474 a83,908 14,951 590 
Comparison previgjus week -.---- —36 +386 —4 +1,824 +213 —] 
Gr’d ager, Nov. 6, 4,800, 9,823101,516 5,222 9,478 a82,084 14,738 591 
Gr'd ager, Oct. 30° 4,806 9,823:/101,448' 5,288 9,564 a&82,116 14,698 589 
Gr’d ager. Oct. 23 4, 9,823'101.329 5.451 9,538 a81,.083 14,545 588 





aU. 8. 


deposits deducted, $335,000. 


Bills payable, rediscounts, acceptances and othe ;liabilities, $5,139,000. 
Excess reserve, $4,020 increas-. 








Philadelphia Banks.—The Philadelphia Clearing House 
statement for the week ending Nov. 13 with comparative 


figures for the two weeks preceding is as follows. 


Reserve 


requirements for members of the Federal Reserve system 
are 10% on demand deposits and 3% on time deposits, all 
to be kept with the Federal Reserve Bank. 


vaults” is not a part of legal reserve. 


‘Cash 
For trust companies 


in 


not members of the Federal Reserve system the reserve 
required is 15% on demand deposits and includes “‘Reserve 
with legal depositaries’’ and ‘‘Cash in vaults.”’ 











Noo. 13 Changes from Nov. 6 Oct. 30 
1920. previous week. 1920. 1920. 
$ x $ s 

RSE Eee 2,469,000) Dec. 10,000| 2,479,000! 2,485,000 
Loans, disc’ts & investments_ | 600,385,000) Inc. 150 ,000/ 600,235,000 604,257,000 
Individual deposits, incl. U.S.|455,747,000| Dec. 3,051 ,000/ 458,798,000 462.367 ,000 
5 ES 106 ,359,000|;Dec. 1,894,000) 108,253,000 105,637,000 
Time deposits._........_.-- 23,753,000) Inc. 60,000} 23,693,000! 23,931,000 
United States deposits___-__- 2,050,000/Dec. 1,447,000) 3,497,000! 5,560,000 
Exchanges for Clearing House} 19,647,000/Inc. 647,000} 19,000,000! 18,852,000 
Due from other banks_.-_-. _. 64,614,000|Dec. 2,362,000) 66,976,000, 65,430,000 
Cash in bank &in F. R. Bank! 55,037,000! Dec. 645,000) 55,682,000, 55,666,000 
Reserve excess in bank and | 

Federal Reserve Bank. -_-_-_- 6,540 ,000' Dec. 324,000' 6,864,000 6,476,000 








Statement of New York City 
and Trust Companies.—-The following detailed statement 
shows the condition of the New York City Clearing House 
members for the week ending Nov. 13. The figures for the 
separate banks are the averages of the daily results. 
ease of totals, actual figures at end of the week are also given: 
The return of the Equitable Trust Co. has been included in this 
statement since Sept. 25. 


NEW YORK WEEKLY CLEARING HOUSE RETURNS. 
(Stated in thousands of dollars—that is, three ciphers [000] omitted.) 


In 


Clearing House Banks 


the 


























































































































































Week ending Nov. 13 1920. 
—— Nor. 6 Oct. 30 
Two ciphers (00) omitted. |Membersof; Trust 1920. 1920. 
F.R.System|Compantes| Total. 
EEE SPS ween 33 ,225,0 4,500,0| 37,725,0| $37,725,0| $37,725.0 
Surplus and profits.....-- 91,524,0| 12,929,0) 104,453,0| 104,470,0| 104,465.0 
Loans, disc’ts & investm’ts| 698,591,0' 35,495,0| 734,086,0| 723,716,0| 736,298.0 
Exchanges for Clear. House| 27,932,0 360,0| 28,292,0| 30,813,0| 27.736.0 
Due from banks_..-....-.- 113,845,0 19,0} 113,864,0| 121,691,0| 117,068.0 
Bank deposits._.......-.- 136 ,550,0 363 ,0| 136,913,0;| 140,266,0| 140,966.0 
Individual deposits... .-- 524,832,0| 19,861,0| 544,693,0| 545,554,0| 540,041.0 
Time deposits..........- 9,227,0 285,0 9,512.0 f 9,863.0 
Total deposits_........-- 670,609,0| 20,509,C}; 691,118,0| 695,360,0| 690,.870.0 
U. 8. deposits (not inel.)--| ---... . eee 2'307.0 "294.0! 6.9900 
Res’ve with legal deposit’s, ---.-.-- 2,522.0 2,522,0 2,818,0 2,749.0 
Reserve with F. RR. Bank..| 55,361,0| ------ 55,361,0| 654,391, 52,298,0 
Cash in vault *_.._....-- 14,097, 1,007,0| 15,104,0| 13,920,0| 14,194.09 
Total reserve and cash held! 69,458,0 3,529,0| 72,987,0| 71,129,0' 69,.241.0 
Reserve required_......-- 52 ,.236,0 2,990,0| 55,226,0| 54,651,0| 54,943.0 
Excess rec. & cashin vault’ 17.222.0 539.0! 17,761,.0' 16,478,0' 14,298.90 








* Cash in vault not counted as reserve for Federal Reserve Bank members. 

















| ——— | 

Gr’d ager, act’leond’n Nov. 65,289,018 105,044 528 ,033 £4,059 361,273,908 34,809 
Gr’d ager, act’lcond’n Oct. 305,343,273 98,711/553,689 84,137 684 274,307 34,781 
Gr’d ager. act’lcond’n |Oct. 235,405,022 102,051,516 693 64,141,573 291 ,725, 34,691 
Gr’d ager, art’lcond’n (Oct. 165,495,865 103 258581 584 64,254,508 291 429 34,725 





Comparison, pre vious week-_-..| —-56,885 + 5,620 
Gr'd ager, act’) cond’n Nov,13| 


Comparison. pre vious week. -- -| —47 ,937 


5,241,081 104,986 





| 











-13,167 —54 688; —3 234 





ay 


CLEARING Net Loans, naatree Na 
HOUSE Capital. Profits.|Discount,| Cash | with Net Time | Ban 

MEMBERS. | Invest- in Legal | Demand De- | Circe 

(.000 omtited.) |Nat’l, Sept. 8 menis, | Vault. | Deposit) Deposits. | posits. \lattos 
Week ending State, Sept. 30 &c. tortes. 

Nov 131920. |Tr.Cos.,Sept.30) 

Members of Average. | Average Average| Average. | Average| Avge. 
Fed. Res. Bank) $% $ $ 3 $ by $ $ 
Bk of N Y,NBA| 2,000| 7,167) 48,431 854| 4,44 30,529} 3,611) 786 
Manhattan Co_| 5,000) 16,199 131,618) 3,169) 13,742 101,361) 13,903) -.--- 
Mech & Metals_| 10,000) 16,512! 209,774; 10,288) 19,148) 149,029| 3,900) 1,000 
Bank of Americal 5,500) 6,044) 61,343) 2,000| 7,275 55,061; 1,676, ---- 
National City __|¢40,000\264,489) 575,442) 13,853) 61,282) *580,081) 41,799 1,424 
Chemical Nat’l_| 4,500 14,816! 135,073) 1,795 14,336 105,836) 2,165 350 
Atlantic Nat’l__| 1,000) 1,135) 19,162 477; 2,012 14,708 833) 242 
Nat Butch & Dr 300 154 4,423 123 649 4,180 47| 294 
Amer Exch Nati 5,000) 7,438) 124,001; 1,515) 11,729 85,558) 4,119) 4,906 
Nat Bk of Comm) 25,000) 32,696, 375,069) 2,841) 31,93 237,254 4,329)  .... 
Pacific Bank___| 1,000) 1,737 21,249 1,767| 3,436 23 ,262 an sénbe 
Chath & Pheni_| 7,000) 7,929 124,171' 6,115) 14,593 106,573) 13,793) 4,704 
Hanover Nat’l_.| 3,000) 20,331) 115,882) 2,172) 15,773 BEE cssaen 100 
Metropolitan___| 2,000) 3,199) 41,475) 2,374) 6,473 Ge sennee digunily 
Corn Exchange_| 6,000) 9,286 147,403) 7,128) 21,436) 148,087) 11,869) —--- 
Imp & Trad Nat; 1,500 8,636; 48,983 908| 3,873 29,556 1 
National Park._| 7,500) 22,737; 208,600) 1,307) 19,195 145,912} 2,688) 5,426 
East River Nat.| 1,000 810 11,755 410} 1,625 11,234 910 50 
Second Nat’l__.| 1,000) 4,552 22,733 932; 2,794 18,980 90| 635 
First National__| 10,000) 36,128) 288,233) 1,213) 22,215 169,289 5,727) 7,362 
Irving National.) 12,500) 10,651) 210,359, 7,921) 24,246 185,771| 2,620) 2,555 
N Y CountyNat) 1,000 443 14,177; 1,006) 1,923 13,512 819 198 
Continental Bk.| 1,000 754 7,480 123 888 5,975 ee 
Chase National_| 15,000) 24,189| 367,444 6,267) 35,693 264,452; 9,764) 1,092 
Fifth Avenue-- 500! 2,347| 20,107 964) 3,010 20,389) .-.-.- a 
Commere’l Exch 200| 1,027 7,714 510) 1,409 TE ty chinteaanal : 
Commonwealth. 400 849 9,119 587| 1,322 Di wowace — 
Garfield Nat’l_.| 1,000) 1,588) 15,707 573| 2,154 15,602 103| 395 
Fifth National.| 1,000 717| 13,568 404| 1,702 12,692 721| 247 
Seaboard Nat’l.| 1,000) 4,599 52,421; 1,081) 6,482 48 ,231 857 67 
Liberty Nat’l_.| 5,000) 7,522 99 ,064 733) 9,307 70,392) 2,573) 1,965 
Coal & Iron Nat} 1,500) 1,590) 19,505 856} 1,862 14,101 376; 410 
Union Exch Nat, 1,000) 1,530 17,701 694 2,681 19,871 391 393 
Brooklyn Tr Col 1,500) 2,665, 40,327 850| 3,895 27,867, 5,947) ---- 
Bankers Tr Co.| 20,000) 18,553) 287,641| 1,141) 26,608) *203,358 13,956) --_- 
USMtge & Tr.| 2,000| 4,970; 59,37 702| 6,621 48,375| 11,036) ---_- 
Guaranty Tr Co| 25,000) 35,754) 527,709} 3,250) 51,055, *480,012| 27,763) ---- 
Fidel-Int Tr Co.| 1,500| 1,558] 19,453) 532) 2,490 18,137  ' en 
Columbia Tr Col 5.000! 7.634) 77.560! 1,399} 9.913 72,839| 4,179) -..- 
PeoplesTrustCo| 1,500) 1,900| 33,996' 1,279| 3,354 32,947, 1,863) .._- 
New York TrCo| 3,000) 11,612) 90,720| 550) 8,369 63,561} 1,818} -._- 
Lincoln Tr Co_-| 2,000] 1,112) 24,564) 550) 3,319 23,449 554) .._- 
Metropolitan Tr, 2,000} 3,448| 33,076, 633) 3,583 26,265) 1,336) -.-- 
NassauN,Bklyn| 1,000) 1,394; 17,006, 610) 1,420 13,879, 904 50 
Farm Loan & Tr 5,000) 10,853) 120,619) 1,666) 14,045) *118,962| 14,946) --_- 
Columbia Rank.) 2,000) 1,542) 22,949 888} 3,137 23,943 ee 
Equitable Tr Co, 12,000) 17,620, 164,695 1,934 19,614) 170,633 13,392| --_- 
Avge, Nov. 13. 262 /900)460 ,438)5 088 ,878 98 ,944 528 ,067\¢3 ,928,358)225,522,34,702 

| 
— | | j 
Totals, actual co ndition Nov.13 5,069,948 95 ,832\649,723,.c3 ,938 708/227 ,400 34,684 
Totals, actual condition Nov. 65,117,624) 95,971,518,953 ¢3 ,955 947/231 ,070, 34,809 
Totals, actual condition |Oct, 305,171,870, 89,745\544,315.c4,033,094 231 ,56234,781 

State Banks. Not Members of Federal \Reserve |Bank. | 
Greenwich Bank 1,000 1,860) 18,652, 2,683 1,642) 19,253  __—— 
Bowery Bank_- 250 8445 5,837) 736 350) “¢ ) sae peas 
State Bank....| 2,500} 2,331] 72,659 3,617, 2,242) 31,908, 41,329) --.. 
Avge. Nov. 13-| 3,750 5,035) 97,148 7,036 4,234 56,995) 41,382) -- _. 
Totals. actual condition Nov. 13) 97,153, 7,204 4,419 57,326) 41,382) ---. 
Totals, actual condition|Nov. 6 96,873 7,007) 3,956) 56,516) 41,327) ---.. 
Totals, actual condition |Oct. - 96,598 6,938, 4,184 56,411) 41,224 ---. 
Trust Company N ot Members of Federal Re\serre Rank. 

Title Guar & Tr 6,000; 12,281 47,972, 1 046) 3,549, 350i 2. snes 
Lawyers R& Tr 4,000) 6,325, 25,541 999' 1,431) 15,300) 347) ---- 
Avge, Nov. 13-| 10,000) 18,607; 73,513, 2,045) 4,980; 46,021 1,513) ---. 
Totals, actual condition|Nov.13| 73,980) 1,950) 4,994 46,074) 1,525) ---- 
Totals, actual condition/Nov. 6 74,521) 2,066) 5,124) 46,898 1,511) ---- 
Totals, actual condition Oct. 30, 74,805, 2,028 5,190 47,179, 1,521) ---- 
Gr’d ager, avze 276,650484,0815,259,539 108 025.537 ,281 £4,031,374271,417,34,702 


—67 





559,1 36 £4,042 .108,270,307 34,684 


—58|+31103 —17,253—3,601) —125 





———-| gg | 














Oct. 5 1920. 


Trust Co., $5,919,000. 
deposits deducted, $13,506,000. 
payable, rediscounts, acceptances and other liabilities, $1,323,754,000. 


e 


* Includes deposits in foreign branches not included in total footing, as follows ~ 
National City Bank, $120,557,000; Bankers Trust Co., $3,924,000; Guaranty Trus 
Co., $96,069,000; Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., $15,589,000; Equitable Trust Co. 
$23,063,000. Balances carried in banks in foreign countries as reserve for such 
deposits were: National City Bank, $55,896,000; Bankers Trust Co., $420,000: 
Guaranty Trust Co., $5,672,000; Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., $2,476,000; Equitable 

c Deposits in foreign branches not included. : 


U. 8 


fU. 8S. deposits deducted, $8,599,000. Bills 


As of 





2020 





THE CHRONICLE 


(Vou. 111. 




















STATEMENTS OF 


AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


RESERVE POSITION OF CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


























Averages. 
Cash Reserve ” 
Reserve in Taai Reserve Sur pilus 
in Vault. |Depostiartes| Reserve. Requtred. Reseroe. 
Members Federal $ $ « $ $ 
Reserve banks._...}] -—..---.-. 528.067 ,000| 528 ,067 .0001517,542,200| 10,524,800 
State banks*__.___. 7,036,000| 4,234,000] 11,270,000} 10,259,100; 1,010,900 
Trust companies*._-. 2,045,000; 4,980,000} 7,025,000} 6,903,150 121,840 
Total Nov. 13....| 9,081,000)537,281,000/| 546,362 ,000|534,704,450) 11,657,550 
Total Nov. 6....| 8,965,000|550,448,000/559,413 ,000|541,871,73G| 17,541,270 
Total Oct. 30....] 8,964,000|554,752,000|555,716 ,000| 546,947,650! 8,768,350 
Total Oct. 23__..! 8,851,000'1556,.756 .000'565,607 ,000'1555,478,700!' 10,128,300 





Actual Figures. 


COMBINED RESULTS OF BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN 
GREATER NEW YORE. 














Loansand | Demand | *TotalCash | Reserve tn 
Week ended— Investments. | Depostis. | tm Vault. | Deposttartes 
$ | t $ $ 

a gg ae 5,.930,958,600 | 4,752,350,000 | 121,689,700 | 642,537,500 
A iad ey 5,909,242,000 | 4,724,943,200 | 119,424,400 | 639,681,000 
Te: Mnseccéasons 5,974,889,400 | 4,859,379,600 | 119,291,700 | 635,358,400 
D> Mitnestcndened 6,180,987,100 | 4,919,536,700 | 119,786,400 | 664,983,300 
Oct SER ie 6, ; ,500 | 4,734,688, 122,518,100 | 640,648,160 
GUS. Boadusecdasne 6,049,015,800 | 4,722,031,500 | 125,787,400 | 640,474,300 
Soe Eitnwewesndieund 6,104,585,900 | 4,786,338,000 | 121,362,100 | 653,642,908 
SS BPR eee, 6,066 .267,200 | 4,777.329,700 | 120,382,300 | 646,136,300 
ets  Uneseoameden 5,938,526,500 | 4,681,334,600 | 127,970,600 | 637,344,000 
oe: 5.882,990,000 | 4,631,533,300 | 124,345,700 | 625,891,600 











* This item includes gold, silver, legal tenders, national bank notes and Federsi 
Reserve notes. 














Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
—The following shows the condition of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at the close of business Nov. 5 1920, in 
comparison with the previous week and the corresponding 





























Cash Reserve b 
Reserve in Total esérve Surplus 
in Vault. |Depostiartes| Reserve. Requtred. Reserve. 
Members Federal > $ 7 $ ag 

Reserve banks....}| -....--- 549.723 0001 549,723 ,000|518,854,040| 30,868,960 
State banks*._.____ 7,204,000 4,419,000! 11,623,000} 10,318,680 1,304,320 
Trust companies*___| 1,950,000) 4,994,000) 6,944,000} 6,911,100 32,900 
Total Nov. 13..--| 9,154,000)559,136,000/568 ,290 ,000] 536,083,820} 32,206,180 
Total Nov. 6.-.-- 9,073 ,000)| 528 ,033 ,000| 537,106,000! 538 412,790 1,306,790 
Total Oct. 30....| 8,966,000 553,869 ,000| 562,655 ,.000/ 548,659,910) 13,995,090 
8,979 000 516.693 ,000 —23977180 


Total Oct. 23___- 


* Not members of Federal Reserve Bank. 

a This is the reserve required on net demand deposits in the case of State bank 
and trust companies, but in the case of members of the Federal Reserve banks 
includes also amount of reserve required on net time deposits, which was as follows: 
Nov. 13, $6,855,660; Nov. 6, $6,955,920; Oct. 30, $7,365,750; Oct. 23, $7,404,300. 

b This is the reserve required on net demand deposits in the case of State bank 
and trust companies, but in the case of members of the Federal Reserve Bank 
includes also amount of reserve required on net time deposits, which was as follows 
Nov. 13, $6,822,000; Nov. 6, $6,932,100; Oct. 30, $6,946,860; Oct. 23, $7,477,500. 


525,672 ,000' 549 649,180 











New York City State Banks and Trust Companies.— 
For explanation of discontinuance of these returns see item 
in Chronicle of Aug. 14, page 643. 

















P . . 469,355,657 429,619,616 98,759,000 
State Banks and Trust Companies Not in Clearing | Bills bought in open market._._....--- 91,899,376 92,681,679 77,896,000 
House.—The State Banking Department reports weekly Total bills on hand_........-.------ 1,043,438,450 1,036,244,402 897,999,000 
figures showing the condition of State banks and trust | v. 8. Government bonds _...--------- 1,462,347 1,462,347 1,257,000 
com anies ; Ty 4 < - ‘ , ; 0 ; , ‘ U. 8. Victory notes oeeseenaenecescaeaneooneoeeo 50 ,000 50 ,000 ,000 
ae. in New York City not in the Clearing House, as | 1 8° certificates of indebtedness....--- 68,163,500 67,054,000 75,212,000 
Total earning assete_.............-- 1,113,114,298 1,104,810,749 974,518,000 
®UMMARY OF STATE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES IN GREATER | Bank premises__.........----.------- 4,114,315 4,114,315 3,994,000 
NEW YORK, NOT INCLUDED IN CLEARING HOUSE STATEMENT. 5% redemption fund against F. R. Bank son sen 9 616.080 > ane one 
Figures Furntshed State B : notes . . ..~ ------------=------~-- ~~ 2,597, ~ ~ 
tins . oe ee onenee Differences from | Gold in transit or custody in foreign 
k Nov. 13. previous week. countries -.....---.--------------- tee eae ae OBS Te Se 
Loans and investments Se ae ee ee $623,451 000 Inc. $1,348,500 Uncollectible items and other deductions 157 .754,602 160,037,100 244,609,000 
REESE ES Se ag en 8.155.500 Ine. 156,800 Be Gee Ge cndenneseeeeeeseoee 1,069 ,462 51,168 1,460,000 
eS en 17,246,200 Dec. 320,700 Saag iii 
Deposits with Federal Reserve Bank of New York.. 54.480.000 Inc. 2.117.300 Total resources..........-------- 1,875,851 ,029 1,871,251,970 1,894,227,000 
latins aie peepee Chine the 642,384,600 Ine. 2,211,100 ee — 
Deposits, eliminating amounts due from reserve de- LAtabtitites— 
positaries, and from other banks and trust com- a 26,240,350 25,248,800 22,440,000 
panies in N. Y. City, exchanges and U.8. deposits 600,159,300 Inc. 4,886,700 | Surplus. ...........-.-..-.--...----- 51,307,534 51,307 ,534 32,922,000 
ii tt EE OTT TT EEE RR 114,012,300 Ine. 1,550,700 | Government deposite_.............-..- 3,833 ,654 14,729,864 30,609,000 
Percentage of reserve, 21.2%. Due to members—reserve account... 712,744,451 683,342,808 751,665,000 
RESERVE. Deferred availability items_........ -- 110,025,351 110,084,804 185,709,000 
——-State Banks ——Trust Compantes—— | Other deposits, incl. foreign govt. creditae 16,869,555 18,154,780 43,796,000 
Sr ae SEE... ccccocescewcccceat ieee 168414 $54,006,500 14.35% 
Deposits in banks & trust companies. 10,371,300 6.25% 23.759.300 6.39% Total gross deposits..............-.- 843,473,013 826,312,257 1,611,779,000 
aii: Gin: <a_muiieemeiide demmsen 2 ee... 872,608,965 $86,708,230 755,745,000 
ET ae tell $36,246,500 21.86% $77.765.800 20.92% | F. R. Bank notes In circulation—net Hab 38,225,600 38 ,678 ,000 55,365,000 
* Includes deposits with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, which for the | All other labilities_.............-..-.- 43 995,566 42,997 ,147 15,976,000 
State banks and trust companies combined on Nov. 13 were $54,480,000. —— — 
& The Equitable Trust Co. is no longer included in these totals, it having become I iia i in etnies 1,875.851,029 1,871,251,970 1,894,227,000 
« member of the Clearing House and being now included in the statement of the —— EE 
learing House member banks. The change began with the return for Sept. 25. Ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities combined_._._-_- 38.3% 38.6% 43.7% 
, . a Ratio of gold reserves to F. R. notes in 
Banks and Trust Companies in New York City.—The | circulation after deducting 35% against 
averages of the New York City Clearing House banks and deposit Habilities - .-.--.------------ ----------  ---------- 92.9% 
trust companies weer ith inn a a. : Ratio of reserves to net deposits after de- 
howe p com _— with ~ ose nd - ie State banks ducting 40% gold reserves against P 
an rust companies in Greater New York Citv idle F. R. notes in circulation --......_--. 36.2% Ly ee 
Osta ena oe aa nadine ity outside of | contingent Habllity on bills purchased 
Aw £ rouse, are as follows: for >» 4. Goreaespo ndents.__...__._. 6,075,651 if  ? , , errno 


date last year: 


Nov. 12 1920. Nev. 5 1920. Nov. 14 1919. 
$ 

















Les? reciscounts with other F. R. Banks- 





38 ,000 ,000 


s , 


Resources— $ 
Gold and gold certificates._._._._...-.-. 86,908 ,590 92,152,952 151,835,000 
Gold settlement fund—F. R. Board.... 60,440,401 57,410,000 101,143,000 
Gold with foreign agencies_.........-- 28 ,347 380 28,314,588 53,647,000 
Total gold held by bank______.--.--- 175,696,372 177,877,541 306,625,000 
Gold with Federal Reserve Agent....-- 250.750.430 251,919,730 284,417,000 
Gold redemption fund___..._....-..-.-- 38,374,300 37,955,400 24,773,000 
Total gold resgerves_._.....-..-..--.-- 464.821.102 467,752,672 615.815,000 
Legal tender notes, silver, &c.......--- 132,380,117 131,069,913 50,957,000 
. fo a ee <a 597,201,220 698,822,585 666,772,000 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by Government war oblig’ns: 
I ae ee 482,183,416 513,943,106 721,344,000 
482,183,416 513,943,106 721,344,000 
All other: 
ER A a a 507,355,657 474,319,616 98 ,759 ,000 

































































rately for each of the twelve banks. 


The Federal Reserve Banks.—Following is the weekly statement issued by the Federal Reserve Board on Nov. 13. 


The figures for the system as a whole are given in the following table, and in addition we present the results for seven preced- 
ing weeks, together with those of corresponding week of last year. 





The second table shows the resources and liabilities sepa- 
The Federal Reserve Agents’ Accounts (third table following) gives details regarding 


transactions in Federal Reserve notes between the Comptroller and Reserve Agents and between the latter and Federal 


Reserve banks. 


Net liquidation of 54 millions of discounted and purchased bills, accom- 
penced by reductions of 20.1 millions in net deposits and of 25.2 millions in 

ederal Reserve note circulation, are indicated in the Federal Reserve 
Board's weekly bank statement issued as at close of business on Nov. 12 
1920, Gold reserves show a gain of about 7 millions, total cash reserves 
increase by 10.3 millions, while the Banks’ reserve ratio shows a rise from 
43 to 43.6 per cent. 

Liquidation for the week is shown for all classes of bills in the Banks’ 
portfolios, the reductions being as follows: Paper secured by Government 
war obligations, including Treasury certificates, 34.1 millions, all other 
eee oes, © mniitons, and acceptances—11 9 millions, Holdings 
ef lreasury certificates increased by 1.3 millions, the ase i - 
ing a ss ets thus bein g 52.7 mill ions. total decrease in earn 

e total of about 1,181 millions of paper secured by Go 
war obligations, 611.1 millions, or 51,7%, were secured by marie tone 
332.5 millions, or 28.2% by Victor ynotes, and 237.4 millions, or 20.1%, 
y Treasury certificates, as against 52.9, 27.5 and 19.6% of a corresponding 
total of 1,215.1 millions shown the week before, Discounted bills held by 


the Boston, Philadelphia and Cleveland Banks include 200.2 millions of 


paper discounted for the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and for six 


In commenting upon the return for the latest week the Federal Reserve Board say: 
other Reserve banks in the South and Middle West, while acceptance hold- 





ings of the Boston and Philadelphia Banks are shewn inclusive of 19.7 
millions of bank acceptances purchased from the New York Reserve Bank, 

Net withdrawals of funds by the Treasury during the week resuited ina 
decline of Government deposits by 29.5 millions, while members’ reserve 
deposits increased by 24.6 millions, and other depesits, including foreign 
Government credits and non-members’ clearing acceunts, declined by 1.2 
millions, The ‘‘float’’ carried by the Reserve banks and treated as a de- 
duction from immediately available deposits was about 14 millions larger 
than the week before, these changes being reflected in the reduction of 
calculated net deposits by 20.1 millions, 

Federal Reserve note circulation shows a reductien for the week in eight 
of the twelve Reserve banks, the largest declines being reported by the 
Boston, New York and Chicago Banks. Federal Reserve bank note 
circulation increased by the small amount of 0.5 millien. ie 

An increase of $1,023,000 in capital account is due largely to additions 
to the capital and surplus of member banks in New Yerk City, the increase 
of 25 millions in the capitalization of the National City Bank alone account- 
ng for an addition of $750,000 to the paid-in capital of the local Reserve 

ank, 


ComBINED Resources AND LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL Reserve BANKS AT THE CLOSE or Business Nov. 12 1920. 
























































Nov. 12 1920.|Noo. 5 1920./Oct. 29 1920.\Oct. 22 1920.\Oct. 15 1920.) Oct. 8 1920. | Oct. 11920. | Sept. 24 1920.) Nor. 14 1919. 
- RESOURCES. $ $ $ $ £ $ $ $ 3 
Gold and gold certificates. _........... 169,814,000; 174,702,000] 164,849,000] 161,438,000} 192,499,000} 216,763,000) 201,046,000) 183,826,000) 248,601,000 
Gold settlement fund, F. R. Board....) 409,075,000) 417,984,000} 416,163,000} 389,069,000} 381,753,000] 391,974,000} 362,468,000) 341,303,000) 440,078,000 
Gold with foreign agencies_._......... 77,244,000| 77,514,000! 74,686,000 441, 87,021,000} 90,409,000} 111,455,000} 111,455,000) 146,176,000 
Total gold held by banks... -.....-..- 656,133,000} 670,200,000} 655,698.000| 630,948,000} 661,273,000} 699,146,000) 674,969,000} 636,584,000) 834,855,000 
Gold with Federal Reserve agents... .-.- 1,177,689 ,000)/ 1,152,346 ,000]1,175,118,000] 1.203 ,240 000} 1,169,038 ,000/ 1,142,412.000) 1,180,393.000)1,211,619,000/ 1,194,319,000 
Gol@ redemption fund..............-- 174,856,000} 179,127,000} 172,504,000} 160,423,000} 161,790,000} 154,766,000) 147,710, 141,632,000) 104,086,000 
Total gold reserve _..............-.- 2,008 ,678 ,000) 2.001 ,673 ,000!2 ,003,320,000' 1,994,611 .000' 1,992,101 ,000! 1,996,324,000 2,003,072,000!1,989,835,000 2,133 ,260,600 
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Nov. 12 1920.;Noev. 5 1920.\Oct. 29 1920.1Oct. 22 1920.\Oct. 15 1920./Oct. 8 1920./Oct. 1 1920.| Sept. 24 1920.|Nov. 14 1919. 
$ $ $ $ > $ x $ $ 

Legal tender notes, silver, &c_.._...-.-.- 171,333,000} 168,056,000} 164,718,000}; 162.659.0000} 162,810,000} 161,944,000} 162,123,000) 161,759,000 66,846,000 

Sele nn nn ncned itiinanednane 2,180,011,000/ 2,169,729 ,000 2,168,038,000 2,157.270,000 2,154,911,000/2,158,268 ,000/2,165,195,000 2,151,594,000) 2,200, 106,000 

un 
Secured by Govt. war obligations----|1,180,977 ,000) 1,215,101 ,000) 1 203,905,000! 1,199,139 ,000/1,192,810,000) 1 ,217,098,000) 1,183,007 ,000) 1,220,423 ,000)/ 1,700 ,618,000 
i i el 1,603 ,773 ,000} 1 ,611,724,000) 1,597,392 ,000 1,550,143 ,000/ 1,581,060 ,000) 1,578 573,000] 1,526,594,000/1,484,041,000}) 439,000,060 

Bilis bought in open market.__.__._--- 287.854,000; 299,769,000 298,375,000) 300,666,000} 319,520,000}, 305,690,000} 301,510,000) 307,624,000} 455,653,000 
pS ESE Pare 3,072,604 000) 3 ,126 594,000 3.099.672.000'3.049 948,000 3,03 ,380,000) 3,101,361,000/3,011,111,000}3,012 ,088 ,000| 2,595,271,¢00 

U. 8. Government bonds__........-...- 26,863,000 26,865,000 26,868 ,000 26,856 .000 26 ,856 ,000 26,856,000 26,855,000 26,808 ,000 26, 7. 000 

Oe iy ss 69,000 69,000 69,000 69,000 69,000 69,000 69,000 69,000 c00e 

U. 8. certificates of indebtedness_-_-_-.-_- 269,310,000} 268,047,000] 269,434,000} 289,807,000) 301,661,000) 273,951,000} 271,482,000} 270,623,000} 278, 538 000 
Total earning asseta_.__.........-.... 3,368 ,846 ,000] 3 421,575,000) 3 .396 .043 ,000| 3.357 ,680 ,000/3 421,976 ,000}3 402,237 ,000!3,309,517 ,000/3,309,588 ,000) 2,800,734,000 

EE Se a ne 16,577 ,000 16,081,000 15,993 .000 15.864 000 15,766,000 15,634,000 12,266,000 

Uncollected items and other deductions 15,455,000 15,370,000 
ee ee GORGE. . cucmececedcuess 772,277,000) 787,960,000) 742,976,000} 825,588,000) 998,488,000} 796,723,000} 820,280,000) 818,958,000)1,€23,574,000 

6% redemp.f und agst. F. R. bank notes 12,090,000 12.059 ,000 12,854,000 12,953,000 12,158,000 11,666,000 11,856,000 11,824,000 13,009,000 

ee eT need 6,790,000 6 .032 ,000 5.703.000 5,232,000 6,951,000 4,833,000 5,414,000 4,941,000 10,071,000 
I is ete ienee 6 356,591,000) 6.413 ,436 ,000/ 6.341.607 ,000)6,374.587 ,000/ 6,610,250 ,000/6,389,361,000!6,327,717,000)6,312 275,000) 6,159,760 ,008 

LIABILITIES. 

EA eee oe 98 ,847 ,000 97 824.000 97 .753 .000 97 ,692 ,000 97 ,594,000 97,519,000 97 ,358 ,000 97 ,401,000 86,769,008 

i Ne 164,745,000} 164,745,000] 164,445,000) 164,745.000| 164,745.000| 164,745.000! 164,745,000) 164,745,000) 81,087,000 

Government deposits___.__......----- 17,845,000 47,378,000 18.754,000 15,015.000 13,975,000} 43,365,000) 46,454,000) 46,493,000) 77,912,000 

Due to members, reserve account----.--- 1,801,864 000] 1.777.229 000! 1.805.661 .000! 1.779 ,024,000|1,868,016 000) 1,825,906 ,000| 1,776,243 000) 1,799,677 ,000) 1,863,379,000 

Deferred availability items_......-----| 601,624,000} 631,353.000| 571.807,000| 634,097,000| 776,887,000} 609,980,000) 608,056,000] 596,342,000) 842,047,000 

Other deposits, incl. for’n gov't credits_- 25,708 ,000 26 923 .000 21.307 .000 21,929,000 33,740,000 27.648 ,000 35,363,000 34,910,000 98,494,008 
ees GEE GHEE... « ocdceoccecoccs 2.447 ,041 ,000) 2,482,883 ,000' 2.417 .529.000|2 450.065 ,000) 2,692 618,000) 2,506,899 ,.000\2 466,116,000; 2,477 ,422 ,000| 2,881,832,000 

F. R. notes in actual circulation.____._-- 3,328 985,000) 3,354,180 000/3 3.351.303 .00013 .356,199 .000/ 3,353,271 ,000|3 ,322,123,000|3,304,690,000/3,279 ,996 ,000) 2,808 456,008 

F. R. bank notesin circulation—net liab.| 215,080,000} 214,533, ‘000! 214.961.000| 213,838,000} 213,533,000) 213,154,000! 213,412,000} 214,180,000) 257,281,008 

All other lHabilities................... 101,893 ,000 99,271,000 95,316,000 92,048 ,000 88,489,000 84,921,000 81,396,000 78,531,000 44,335,000 
I I ili ce i ae 6,356,591 ,000/ 6,413,436 ,000!6 341.607 .000/6,374,587 ,000| 6,610,250 ,000/ 6,389 ,361 ,000/6 327,717 ,000/6,312,275,000)|6,159,760,060 

Ratio of gold reserves to net deposit and 
F. R. note liabilities combined__-_-_-- 42.3% 41.5% 41.9% 42.7% 41.6% 41.4% 40.4% 40.3% 47.1% 

Ratio of total reserves to net deposit and 
F. R. note labilities combined__-__-- 43.6% 43.0% 43.1% 43.3% 42.7% 42.9% 43.7% 43.6% 

Ratio of total reserves to F. R. notes in 
circulation after setting aside 35% 
against net deposit labilities______-_- 47.9% 47.0% 47.2% 47.3% 46.6% 46.9% 48.1% 47.9% 55.2% 

: _ 
Dtsirtbutton by Maturittes— $ x $ $ 3 x & 
1-15 days bills boughtin open market. 119,593) 131.993,000| 115.046.0000) 107,424,000) 138,646,000) 121,443,000} 106,484,000 95,041,000} 102,431,000 
1-15 days bills discounted__..__..__-- 1,589,696) 1,635,658 ,000] 1.591.408 ,000/1,558,148,000/1,551,801,000) 1,618,998 ,000/1,515,472,000} 1,483,052 ,000)1, = 739,000 
1-15 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness. 16,592 12,178.000 15,370,000 33,641,000 ,957,000 19,547,000 23,748,000 ,o10, 760,000 

16-30 days bills bought in open market. 64,595 68 ,556 .000 73.439 000 77,329 .000 56,543 ,000 55,922,000 92,432,000 77,418,000 91°471'000 

16-30 days bills discounted .___......- 301,964) 277.975.000| 300.671.000!| 304,552,000) 295,140,000] 281,399,000) 307,789,000) 352,199,000) 149,456,000 

16-30 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness. 12,499 12.597 ,000 8.100,000 5. ' 6,400,000 14,000,000 13, ,000 7,107 ,000 12,499,000 

81-60 days bills bought in open market. 83,612 76 589.000 82 .560.000 88,171,000 97 466,000} 105,890,000 85,555,000) 106,047,000) 180,666,000 

81-60 days bills discounted_______.__-_- 508,238] 504,721.000| 512,062,000) 497,629,000} 547,622,000) 516,868,000) 514,192,000) 506,078,000| 184,578,000 

31-60 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness. 24,850 26 .419.000 28 .883.000 31,090,000 25,293 ,000 22,284,000 18,870,000 22,371,000 22,343,000 

61-90 days bills bought in open market- 20,054 22,631,000 27 .330.000 27,742,000 26,865,000 22,435,000 17,039,000 29,118,000 81,085,000 

61-90 days bills discounted _...._..--.-- 338,166} 375,876,000) 368,446.000| 365,967,000) 356,779,000) 356,532,000| 346,734,000) 336,732,000) 220,629,000 

61-90 days U. 8. certif. of indebtedness. 8,947 10,927 ,000 14,135,000 14,993 ,000 19,877 ,000 22,328,000 ‘ : | 25,996,000 6,715,000 

Over 90 days bills discounted________-- 36 ,686 32,595.000| - 28.710.000 22,987 .000 22,528,000 21,874,000 25,414,000 6,403 ,000 16,816,000 

Over 90 days certif. of indebtedness_-_-_-_ 206,422] 205,926,000) 202.946.000| 195.443,000} 195,134,000} 195,792,000} 192,104,000} 188,839,000) 215,221,000 
Federal Reserve Notes— 

EE iin ni a diimdintinnedell 3,660,033/3 659,448 ,000/3 .666.170,000/3 .663 ,725 ,000| 3.642.707 ,000/3,€25,726,000|3,603 ,149,000/3 ,586 ,497 ,000/| 3,036 690,000 
gi, eee 331,048] 305,268.000| 314.867.000| 307,526,000} 289,436,000] 303,603,000} 298,459,000} 306,501,000) 228,234,000. 
In actual circulation. .........._..-- 3,328,985,000, 3,.354,180,000/3.351.303.000|3,356.199 ,000/3,353 ,271 ,000/3,322,123,000|3,304,690,000/3,280,996 ,000) 2,808 456,000 
Fed. Res. Notes (Agents Accounts)— 

Received from the Comptroiler____.--- 8 ,011,84017 972,800 ,000/7 .881 .500.00017 ,793 .880.000!7 ,763 ,600 000) 7,721 ,620,000/7 ,683 ,640,000|7 ,640,540,000| 5,746,280,000 

Returned to the Comptroller_.........-. 3,747,418) 3,722,603 ,000! 3.696 681 .000/3 .669 ,986 ,000/3 ,648 405 ,000/3,623,381,000/3,594,968 ,000| 3,576,029 ,000| 2,314,968 ,000 
Amount chargeable to Fed. Res. agent| 4,264,422! 4,250,197 ,000|4.184.819.000/4,123,894,000/4,115,195,000|4,098 ,239 000) 4,088 ,672 ,000/ 4,064,511 ,000/ 3,431 ,312,000 

In hands of Federal Reserve Agent_____- 604 ,389 .749,000| 518,649,000] 460,169,000, 472,488,000) 472,513,000, 485,523,000} 478,014,000} 394,622,000 
Issued to Federal Reserve banks__-_-_-. 3,660,033! 3,659,448 000! 3.666,170.000/3 ,663 ,725 ,000/3 ,642,707 ,000|3,625,726,000|3,603, 149,000|3,586 ,497 ,000/ 3,036,690 ,000 
How Secured— : i 

By gold and gold certificates___....._- 276,776| 277.776.000| 277,776,.000| 279.776,000| 280,276,000} 279,276,000) 279,225,000) 279,226,000); 238,248,000 

SE 2 482 344! 2,502,102,000)| 2,491,052 .000| 2,460,485 ,000| 2,473 ,669 ,000|2 ,483,314,000|2 422 ,756,000/2 374,878,000) 1,842,371,000 

Gold redemption fund___........-..-- 118,103} 119,101,000) 107,222,000) 113,271.000|) 108,629,000) 115,081,000) 107,198,000} 113,543,000) 105,267,006 

With Federal Reserve Board.........-- 782,810] 755,.469.000| 790,120,000} 810,193,000! 780,133,000} 748,055,000) 793,970,000} 818,850,000) 850,804,000 
0 Sr 3,660,033 3,659 448,000 3,666 ,170,000 3,663 ,725,000| 3,642,707 ,000/|3,625,726 ,000/3 603,149 ,000)|3,586 ,497 ,000) 3,036 690,000 

Eligible paper delivered toF.R.Agent..!  2,974,263'3.048.546,000 3.000 .646,000! 2,970,906 ,000' 2,996,612,000'3,027,140,000'2,921,119,000'2,932,892,000! 2,509,360,000 











* Revised figures. 


WEEKLY STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS NOV, 12 1920. 





Two ciphers (00) omitted. 





















































Federal Reserve Bank of— Boston. | New York.| Phtla. |Cleveland.|Richmond| Atlanta. | Chicago. \St. Louts.|Minneap.|Kan.Ctty.| Dallas. |SanFran.| Total. 
RESOURCES. $ x bs $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Gold and gold certificates --- ~~ -- 7,993,0| 86,909,0} 1,298,0) 10,256,0| 2,477,0| 6,660,0) 21,751,0) 4,754,0) 7,238,0 720,0| 5,121,0} 14,637,0| 169,814,0 
Gold Settlement Fund, F. R. B’d| 25,467,0| 60,440,0) 53,744,0| 85,113,0|) 20,981,0| 4,375,0|) 56,096,0| 13,324,0) 10,061,0| 20,014,0| 8,371,0) 51,089,0| 409,075,0 
Gold with foreign agencies--- - - - 5,639,0} 28,347,0| 6,180,0| 6,334,0| 3,785,0| 2,781,0) 9,192,0| 3,631,0| 2,086,0; 3,708,0) 2,008,0| 3,553,0 77 ,244,0 
Total gold held by banks------ 39,099,0| 175,696,0| 61,222,0|101,703,0) 27, 243,0 ,0| 13,816,0| 87,039,0! 21,709,0) 19,385,0 24,4420 15,500,0| 69,279,0| 656,133,0 
Gold with Federal Reserve agents|134,650,0| 250,751,0/117,198,0|153,069,0) 51,401,0| 63,217,0|169,003,0) 48,180,0| 26,540,0| 39,237,0| 26,629,0| 97,814,0|1,177,689,0 
Gold redemption fund_____-.--- 19,693,0| 38,374,0) 13,702,0| 14,175,0 5,689,0 8,246,0| 41,611,0| 6,221,0} 3,257,0} 5,230,0} 8,608,0) 10,050,0| 174,856,0 
Total gold reserves___._.._-_- 193,442,0| 464,821 ,0)192,122,0/268,947,0| 84,333,0| 85,279,0|297,653,0) 76,110,0| 49,182,0| 68,909,0) 50,737,0|177,143,0)2,008 ,678,0 
Legal tender notes, silver, &c..___| 10,606,0| 132,380,0 365,0| 1,962,0 322,0| 1,723,0) 11,117,0| 7,025,0 82,0} 1,945,0| 3,334,0 472,0| 171,333,0 
TO, pncchennouitines 204,048,0| 597,201,0|192,487,0|270,909,0) 84,655,0| 87,002,0|308,770,0) 83, 135,0 0| 49,264,0| 70,854,0| 54,071,0)177,615,0|2,180,011,0 
Bills discounted: Secured by Gov- 
ernment war obligations (a)_| 86,277,0) 482,183,0)113,915,0| 72,874,0| 48,150,0) 67,613,0)141,576,0|) 49,073,0) 11,154,0| 31,745,0| 27,089,0| 49,328,0)1,180,977,0 
Pg EE reheat 96,880,0| 469,356,0| 60,537,0)136,658,0| 68,989,0| 70,713,0/321,326,0| 68,202,0| 72,740,0| 80,763,0| 50,769,0)106,840,0/1 ,603,173,0 
Bills bought in open market (b)__| 30,247,0); 91,899,0) 23,561,0) 35,772,0| 5,434,0| 2,244,0) 37,763,0| 1,639,0) 1,549,0| 2,335,0 610,0| 54,801,0| 287,854,0 
Total bills on hand______.--- 213, 404, 0} 1,043,438 ,0/) 198 ,013,0)245,304,0| 122,573 ,0)140,570,0|500,665,0/118,914,0) 85,443,0}114,843,0| 78,468,0|210,969,0|3,072,604,0 
U. 8. Government bonds--_----- 552 ,0 1,462,0!' 1,434,0 833,0| 1,233,0 114,0|} 4,490,0| 1,153,0 115,0| 8,866,0| 3,979,0| 2,632,0 6 ,863,0 
U. 8. Government Victory notes 5,0 RD ay RN | BSP. GR eRe, Beet = BRS Cae Gres. 69,0 
U. 8. certificates of indebtedness 21,692.0 68,164,0| 30,451,0| 23,299,0] 12,262,0| 15,666,0| 39,612,0| 17,256,0| 8,482,0| 12,826,0| 8,300,0| 11 ,300,0| 269,310,0 
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Total earning assets._._... _- 235,653 ,0|1,113,114,0/}229,898 ,0| 269,446 0) 136,068 ,0/ 156,353 ,0| 544,767 ,0|137,323,0| 94,040,0)136,536,0| 90,747,0)224,901,0/3,368,846,0 
DORE SPONSE... cccsesccccess 2,203,0 ,114,0 683,0 ,563,0| 1,326,0 623,0| 2,142.0 866,0 613,0 885,0| 1,328,0 31,0} 16,577,0 
Uncollected items and other de- 

ductions from gross deposite__| 58,648,0| 157,754,0|) 61,973,0| 74,403,0| 65,689,0| 30,079,0| 97,595,0| 46,085,0| 26,858,0| 62,066,0| 49,666,0) 41,461,0| 772,277,0 
5% redemption fund against 

Federal Reserve bank notes__ 1,072,0 2,597,0| 1,300.0} 1,139,0 451,0 503,0| 1,665,0 §23,0 573 ,0 916,0 586.0 665.0 12,090,0 
All other resources.__........__ 529.0 1,070,0 782,0 274,0 744.0 264,0 47,0 423.0 181.0 304,0 911,0 561,0 6,790,0 

Total pay | a AD 502 ,153,0]1,875,850,0|487,123,0|617,734,0| 288 ,933,0|274 ,824,0/955,686 ,0|268,455,0| 171,529,0/271,561,0| 197,309 ,0/445 ,434,0/6,356,591,0 
eee 7,669 ,0 26,240,0| 8,426.0) 10,320,0) 5,268.0} 4,000.0} 13,777,0| 4,308.0) 3,388,0) 4,507,0| 4,083,0| 6,861,0 98 ,847,0 
te ii ei atinmeing 12,351,0| 51,308,0| 13.069.0| 13,712.0| 8.067.0| 7,050.0] 23.917.0| 5.88410] 5.178.0| 8.395,0| 4,152.0] 11,662,0| 164,745,0 
Government deposits ee aoa 1,188.0 3,834,0| 2,396.0 1,626.0} 1,039.0 30,0; 1,219,0 910,0 439.0} 1,921,0 1,749,0 944,0 17,845,0 
Due to members, reserve account|120,615,0| 712,744,0}112,813,0|150,276,0| 55,646,0| 47,192,0}249,820,0| 63,308,0| 46,262,0| 78,628,0| 49,742,0)114,818,0)1,801,864,0 
Deferred availability items_____- 46,658,0| 110,025,0| 49,922,0) 60,884,0| 57,422,0| 21,993,.0] 66,292,0] 41,841,0| 22,717,0| 49,429,0| 39,577,0| 34,864,0| 601,624,0 
Oth. deposits,incl. for. Govt.cred_ 550.0 16 ,869,0 1,242.0 436,0 305,0 207,0 1,353,0 681.0 246,0 409,0 315.0} 3,095,0 25,708,0 

Total gross deposits___..._.-- 169,011,0| 843,472,0|166,373,0|/213,222,0/114,412,0| 69,972,0|/318,684,0|106,740,0| 69,664,0|130,387,0| 91,380 ,0)153,721,0)2,447,041,0 
F. R. notes in actual circulation_|289,041,0} 872,609,0|272,469,0/351,659,0|146,700,0/176,195,0|546,615,0|137,348,0| 82,729,0|109,161,0| 87,797,0)256,662,0/3,328,985,0 
F. R. bank notes in circulation— | 

I 18 ,369,0 38,226,.0| 21,594,0| 22,224.00) 11.623.0| 14.176.0|) 37,220.0) 10,572,0| 7,850.0) 15,086,0) 7,484,0) 10, me 4 0} 215,080,0 
All other Mabllities........<<<«- 5,712.0 43,.995,0| 5,192.0 6,597.0 2.863.0| 3,431.0] 15,473,0| 3.603,0) 2,717.0 4,025,0 2,410.0} 5,875,0 _101,893,0 

I i ad 502,153 .0 1,875.850.0 487. 123, 0 617.734.0 288 933 .0'274.824.0'955.686.0 268 .455.0'171.529,0'271.:! 561 0 197, 309, 0 445.4 434. 0 6.356.591 0 
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Two ciphers (00) omitted. 
Li, ABILITIE S (Concluded) — 
Ratio of total reserves to net de- 
posit and F. R. note liabilities 
combined. per cent. 
emoranda—Continge nt liability 
Discounted paper rediscounted 
with other F. R. banks. 
Bankers’ acceptances sold to other 
F. R. banks without endors’t_ 
Contingent liab. on bills purch. 
for foreign correspondents_. -- 
(a )Includes bills discounted for 
other F. R. banks, viz 
(b) Includes bankers’ acceptances 
Without their endorsement. 


New York. 
$ 


Boston. 


ee eee ee 


$ 


Cleveland. Ch tcago. 


San Fran. 


Richmond Atlanta. 


i 


.|Minneap. 
+ 


Kan.Ctty. Total. 

















$ 


51.1 44.3) | 


as endors 


40 3 42.0 39.2 41.7 43.6 


er on. | 
38,000,0 9,520,0) 35,141,0) 23,680,0| 26,250,0 


27,089 ,0 200 ,183,0 


19,736,0 
16,204,0 
200,183,0 
19,736,0 


19,736,0 





1,168 ,0) 6,076,0| 1,280,0; 1,312,0 576 ,0) 3 ,904,0 
; 


55.414, 0) 
bought fr 
7 ,000,0 


24,500,0 
R. banks}: 
12,736,0 


STATEMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS NOV. 12 1920. 
Federal Reserve Agent ai— Beston.|New York\| Phila. | Cleve. |Richm'd 
—S 
Resources— (In Thousands of Dollars). x $ $s | bs) 
Federal Reserve notes on hand 120,500} 139,800 35. 32,000) 27,519 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding 303,238} 999,449)285,706|370,756/ 151,816 
Collateral security for Federal Reserve notes outstanding: , | 
Gold and gold certificates 5,900} 209,608 33.608) ok 
Gold redemption fund 18,750 16,143 21,044) 2,901 
Gold settlement fund—Federal Reserve Board....|110,000 25,000 100,000) 458,500 
Eligible paper:/Amount required............---- 168,588| 748,698 217,687) 100,415 
| Excess amount held 44,816) 259,485 24,9: ad 19, 191 
798. 464 
697,020 
294 .264 


20,266 ,0 











jom othe r F. 





























Altlanta| Chicago. | St. L. | Minn. |K.City.| Dallas.|San Fr.| Total. 





3 
604 ,389 
3,660 ,033 


% 
4.380 
290,898 


$ 
13,470 
92,758 


$ 
12,265 
84,446 


$ 
16,980 
156,014 


x 
132,040 
629,958 


$ 
61,295 
180,521 


3.500 
2,717 
57 ,000 
117,304 
23,250 
445 587 
408,380) 1, 
166 ,564 
24] 816 
63,217 
140,554 


680 
06 


5,860 
3,789 
38,531 
107 834 
11,029 


13,052 

1,288 
12,200 
57 ,906 
10,202 


191,359): 


6,831 
6.064 
13,734 
66,129 
12/339 
211,325 
196,160 
89932 


= 276,776 
15,809 ; 
101.389 
168 50% 
3,229 


16,863 
80,951 
193,084) 2, 
4,303 


590 ,479)8, 


160.145 
460,955 
39 646 


— - 


] 1,431, 602 


39,474 


276, 880 





135 0, 342 


a me ee 


388 ,200 
208 865 


610,321 
HOHE. 680 
345,294 


2,398,186 


2,326,500) 
1,187,251 


771,792 


s 340,037 
Liabtlittes— = 
Federal Reserve notesr eceived from Comptroller, grogs- 
Less amounts returned for destruction 

Net amount of Federal Reserve notes received from 

Comptroller of the Currency 

Collateral received from {Cc xold 

Federal Reserve bank:| Eligible paper 


726, 400 
302,662 


187.720 
91 00° 
96.711 
26 540 
68.108 
191.359 
84.446 

1,717 


92.7 729 


262,020 
139.087 
122,933 
39,237 
114.710 


530,760)8, 
235,482 


37, 384,720 
75,222|211,786 








402.7 /: 561179. 335 
153,069) 51,401 
242, 639) 119,606 


1,139,249 
250,751) 
1 OOS 186 


423 ,73% 2 
134,650 
213,404 

771, 792 


ee 


98/172, 994 
48,180 
118.863 


106 ,22* 
26,629 
78,468 


295,278 
97,814 


3 86 
1] s 
17 37 197, 387/2, 


),601 


3: 50. 342 2 


—_—_—— 


2,398, 186 
999,449 
126,840 


872 609 


— ay — 


340.037 
156.014] | 
18.666 


590. 479 
290.89813. 
34,236 


256.662 





445,587 ,431,602 276,880 211,325 
180,521 
4,326 


—_— =» - -——- 


176.195 


510, 321 


— 


8,416,374 





303.238) 
14.197 


289), 041 


285.706 
Ls, 237 


72. 469 





Federal Reserve notes outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes held by banks 


370,7 d 56115 
19,097 


351.659 


1.816 
5,116 


144.700 


9 O58 92,758 


4.961 


3,660,033 
331,048 


3.328 985 


114, 473 
5,312 









































Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 546.615 137.348 109.161’ 87.797 








Member Banks of the Federal Reserve System.—Following is the weekly statement issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board giving the principal items of the resources and liabilities of the Member Banks. Definitions of the different items 
in the statement were given in the statement of Dec. 14 1917, published in the ‘‘Chronicle’’ Dec. 29 1917, page 2523. 


STATEMENT SHOWING PRINCIPAL RESOURCE AND LIABILITY ITEMS OF REPORTING MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK AND BRANCH CITIES AND ALL OTHER REPORTING BANKS AS AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS NOVEMBER 5 1920. 

Substantial liquidation of loans secured by stocks and bonds, also a Total borrowings of the reporting institutions from the Federal Reserv® 

continued decline in Treasury certificate holdings, accompanied by larger | banks, as shown on the books of the latter, increased during the week from 


aggregate reductions of Government and other demand deposits, are indi- | 9 944 9 to 2.278.5 millions. or from 13.2 to 13.4% of the banks’ total loans 
« > . ‘ "s « > Aiti | Lat ° . ’ of ~? we Je ‘O , . 
cated in the Federal Reserve Board's statement of condition on Nov. 5 of | 254 investments. For the New York City banks an increase in the accom- 


823 member panks in leading cities. | Tease | 

Combined holdings of United States bonds and Victory notes show an | Modation at the local Reserve Bank from 881.7 to 890.5 millions, resulting 
increase for the week of about 3.2 millions, while those of Treasury certifi- | in a rise in the rate of accommodation from 15.5 to 15.8%, is noted. 
cates declined by 9.8 millions. For the member banks in New York City Further withdrawals of Government funds resulted in a reduction of 
od payne ad ba pe in the oe of rt maar States a Government deopsits by 35.3 millions, the New York City banks reporting 
and a reduction o millions in Treasury certificates are indicat ans : — : , 
secured by Government war obligations show but nominal chan zes, while | * decrease under this head of 12.5 millions - Other demand deposits (net) 
loans supported by corporate securities show reductions of 54.5 millions for | S20w a decline for the week of 77.7 millions, of which about 70 millions 
all reporting banks and of 59.2 millions for the New York City members, | represents the decrease at the New York banks, Time deposits, on the 
All other loans and investments, composed largely of commercial loans and | other hand, show a gain of 11.4 millions, all outside of New York City, 
discounts show a total decline of 3.8 millions, as against an increase of Reserve balance of the reporting banks, in accord with the decrease in 

demand deposits, show a decline of about 30 millions of which 24 millions 

represents the decline at the New York City banks, Cashin vault, mainly 


8.7 millions in New York City. In consequence of the above changes, total 
loans and investments of reporting banks were 65.1 millions less than on 
Federal Reserve notes went up 20.4 millions, the New York City banks 
reporting a gain in this item of 7.5 millions, 


the previous Friday. For the New York City banks a decline under this 
head of 52.1f{millions may be noted. 





1. Data for all reporting member banks in each Federal Reserve District at close $ business November 5 1920. Three ciphers (000) omitted. 





New York Phila. 


Federal Reserve District. | Boston. 


Total. 


823 
269,197 
610,087 
193 ,627 
285,223 


Cleveland. Richm'd.| Atlanta. | Chicago. St. Louts. ‘Mtnneap. Kan, City Dallas. San Fran, 
46 
14,530) 
28,298 
3,996 
6,520 





— 





—— 


35) 
16,422) 
13 335) 

2,703 


—— a —— 








— 


Number of reporting banks.__........- 
U. 58. bonds to secure circulation 

Other U. 8. bonds, incl. Liberty bonds... 
U.8. Victory notes 

U.S. certificates of indebtedness 


4% 
12,610 
19,622 

5,840 
16,101 


115 
46,959 
250,278 
83 440 
142,750 13,514 13,300 3, 853 
Total U. 8. securities. _- 54,173| 523,427; 63,705 135,905 76,717| 53,344, 158,198} 36,348) 
Loans and investments, including bills re- | 
discounted with Federal Reserve Bank: 
Loans sec. by U.S. war obligations... 
Loans sec. by stocks and bonds___._. | 
All other loans and investments 


59) 


11,347 
29.543 
9,301) 


8] 
29,008 
33,796 

6,819 
7,094 


108) 
21,551) 
51,696) 
38,640) 
46,311. 


37] 
7,370) 
9.883) 
1,056) 
_ 8 010) 


20, 319) 50,185, 


| 
a 30,407 
31,116, 81,142) 39,944 


83 
14,751) 
23,519 

5,186 
_ 6,729) 


51 
19,573 
22,666 

3,072) 
5,379) 


68 
32,648 
66,438 
14,375 
21,662) 


135,123 


92 
42,428 
60,995 
19,182 














50,690 1,358,134 











70,985 30,796 
1,298,701} 212,566 330,534) 113,501 58,752) 449, 040) 127,65 
4,095,657| 591 5455) 988,557' 396,980) 428,670)1,795, 207! 408 439 301,638) 528,307) 265,021) 
—— | Gas meen cael Ciadetin 
| 
617,994) 567,151/2,495,080; 604, 181 sal 690,041 365,684 1 — 912'16,952,336 
69,112) 105,753 35,323 28,852) 186,642 38, 231) 18,084 43,610 24,565 3,141) 1,335,235 
18,901) 38 ,962) 18,708 13,908 72,477 10, O88) 9,348) 15,294 12,207) vy 323 387,411 
689 300) 9¢ 2.009) 339,937) 245,800)1,356,182, 300,586, 195 684 394,927 219,877) 641.352 11,094.304 
383,050 108,708) 148.326) 637,848 130,283) 6S, 470 99,029 57,109) 521,289) 2,816,595 
Government deposits 4,286 17,372 5,714 917 653 4,951 1,139) 276. 1,256 670) 2,359 45,412 
Bills payable with F. R. Bank: 26,333) 345,251 27 421) 26,118 32,115 80,496 22,087 5,393 23 856 20,402) 31,303 685,197 
Secured by U. 8. war obligations | | 
270) 1,699 


918 150 
4,409} 256,781 


10,857 2,900) 
75,262 64,477 75,483 1,334,758 


46,924 
198,136 
815,386 


438,890) 75,995 31,385) 92,63! 5 31, 743) 10,029, 34,155) 911,168 


146,431, 3,087,514 
989,203)1 1,595,520 








Total loans and investments, including 
rediscounts with F. R. banks____.. 1,114,619 
Reserve balances with F. R. Bank 82,266) 
Cash in vault 25,343 
Net demand deposits -- - 819,986 
Time deposits 164,203 


6,356,675 om 525, 981 
619,656 
125,852 

4,928,657 


458 ,284 





Bills rediscounted with F. R. Bank: 
Secured by U.S. war obligations 


1,481 
All other 


27 ,962! 


9,146 
85,175 


7 969) 


8,385) 
85,107! 


38 ,000' 


15,182 
56,392 


132,768 
465,052 


4,471 
45,931 























33564 282353 





Data of reporting member banks in Federal Reserve Bank and branch cities and all other reporting banks. 





New York City. 
Nov. 5. | Oct. 29. 


72 
36,966 
216,486 
74,010 


City of Chicago. 
Noo. 5. | Oct. 29. 


51 
1,440 
16,465 
11,174 


All F. R. Bank Cities. 
Nov. 5. Od. 29. 


285 285 

96 ,035 95,841 
342,097| 338,159 
104 ,946 105,225 


Total. 
Oct. 29. Nov. 5 °20.,0ct. 29'20.\Nov. 7°19. 


330 823 783 
100,688 269,197 268 ,209 
120,033 610,087, 607,386 633,950 
| 36,305' 193 ,627| 193,386, 292,410 
132,558) 15,836 17,745 184,168 189,420| 60,079 63, 786) 40,976 41 787] 285 223] 294 993, 847 ,558 
Total U. 8S. securities 


457,859, 460,020, 45,442] 46,824, 727,246] 728,645, 332,509] 337,158, 298,379] 298,813, 1,358,134] 1,364,616, 2,042,127 
Loans and investments, incl. bills re- | | 


discounted with F. R. Bank: | | 
Loans sec. by U.S. war obligat’ns_| 411,201; 410,604) 60,614) 63,208 677,069) 679,322) 135,992) 137,634, 98,107) 94,592) 911,168) 9$11,548)a1,141,049 


FP. R. Branch Cuttes.| AN Other Report. Bks. 
Nov. 5. | Oct. 29. | Nov. 5. 


208 208 
72,350| 72,322 
147,765, 149,194 
52,315, 51,856, 36,366 


Three ciphers (000) omitted. 














Number of reporting banks 

U.S8. bonds to secure circulation. -—— 
Other U.S. bonds, incl. Lib. bonds. 
U.8. Victory notes 

U. 8. certificates of indebtedness__. 


72 
37,362 
218,375 
73,934 
128,188 


51 
1,439 
17,001 
11,166 


823 
100,812 268,851 


120,225 











Loans sec. by stocks and bonds-_- 
All other lOans and investments- 
Total loans and investments, incl. 
rediscounts with F. R. Bank... 
Reserve balance with F. R. Bank.-- 


Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Bills payable with F. R. Bank: 
Secured by U. 8. war obligations. 
All other 

Bills rediscounted with F. R. Bank: 
Secured by U.S. war obligations- 


Ratio of U. 8. war securities and war 
paper to total loans and invest- 
ments, per cent 





1,147,200 
3,612,185 


1,206,383) 


3,603 ,496 


335,479 
1,061,798 


335,184 
] 063,643 


2,179 466 
7,397 ,462 


2 ,237 ,S60 
7,391,264 


493 ,840 


489,643 414,208 


2,304 ,779)2,310,448, 1,893,279 


414,373, 3,087,514 
BAO GOCE S ep a 








5,628,445 
579,841 
110,342 

4,436, 063) 
317,616 

16,059 


314,797 


136,786 
438 ,884 








14.8 


5,680,503 
603,782 
102,819 

4,506 ,067 
318,231 

28 ,560 


316,266 


135,476 
429,865 





14.7 


1,503,333 
134.780 
43.179 





937,514 
293 ,468 
2,383 


196,333 





7.0 


1,508,859 
135,153 
37,647 
942,140 
291,110, 
4,202) 


24,236; 


191.100 





7.2 


10,981,243 
78,631 

222 ,567 
7,740,299 
1,290,698 
32,058 


454 ,596 


213,624 
978,509) 











11.9) 





11,037,191|3,267,120 
6 


1,003 ,072 
208 ,616 


7,823,307 


1,285,914 


, 


451,568 


211,550) 
956,69) 





11.9 


203 ,49 
76,326 
»755,420 
913,832 
9,620 


146,876 


29 ,947 
189,91 





12.1 


206,867 


72,043 


3,274 ,883'2,703,973 


153,108 
88,518 


1,756,191/1,598,585 


909,636 612,065 


17,053, 


137,166) 
1,073) 


32, 152! 
186,896) 


12.3 


3,734 
83,725 
186 


13,210 


166,331 


10.9 


86,338 


6,682 


83,935 
1,069 


12,973; 
ate, 








10.8 


2,705 ,342)16, 952,336 
155,283) 1,335,235 





387,411 


1,592 ,555,11,094,304| 
09,697, 2,816, 595) 


45,412) 


685,197, 
1 694 


256, 781| 
1,334, 758 
| 

11.8 


3,141,976 


3,246,138 


11,599,276,.a9,141,277 


— —— ae 





17,017, 416 16,181,822 


1,365,222 


366. '997| 


1,461,651 
382,679 


11,172,001,11,284,244 


2,805,247, 
80,731 


672,669 
2,140 


256,675, 
1,312,778) 


11.8 


2,209,169 
330,843 


wad 
1,166,815 


611,231 





a Exclusive of rediscounts with Federal Reserve banks. 





Nov. 20 1920.] 
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Hankers’ Gazette. 


Wall Street, Friday Night Nov. 19 1920. 

Railroad and Miscellaneous Stocks.—Saturday’s bank 
statement was more favorable than its predecessors and the 
tone of the security markets was better and the trading 
broader on Monday and Tuesday than for some time past. 
On the latter day prices in all departments at the Stock 
Exchange were substantially higher than at the close last 
week. But these prices have not been maintained. They 
declined very sharply on Wednesday and the movement 
continued in a modified degree on Thursday and today, 
during which a long list of industrial shares sold at the lowest 
prices of the year. The railways held firmer, however, 
and in this group no new low records were established. 

Turning to the influences effecting these movements we 
find that the decidedly easier money market has been more 
than offset by the reduction or complete suspension of divi- 
dends by several important concerns, including American 
International Corporation, Ajax Rubber, Cuban Am. 
Sugar and others, and by the more or less demoralized condi- 
tion of the Copper, Rubber, Sugar, Motor Car and Shipping 
industries. While railway shares have suffered less than 
other stocks Great Northern closes today 8%% point lower 
than it sold earlier in the week, Northern Pacific and Read- 
ing 734, Balt. & Ohio, Can. Pac., St. Paul, Union Pacifie 
and New York Central 5 or more points. By the ame 
token Am. Int. Corp., dropped 185% points, United Fruit 
17, Mexican Petroleum 14, Houston Oil and Atlantic G. 
& W. 1. 12 and Beth. Steel, Cruc. Steel aad Baldwin Loco- 
motive are 9 points lower. 

The following sales have occurred this week of shares not 
represented in our detailed list on the pages which follow: 


~~ 




















STOCKS. Sales | Range for Week. Range since Jan, 1. 
Week ending Nov. 19. for. |———-—-—-_——_ $<, — 

Week. Lowest. Highest. | Lonest. | Highest. 
Par. Shares| $ per share. | $ per share. $ per share.$ per share. 
American Bank Note_50 100 45 Nov18 45 =Nov18; 39 Feb 4834 Apr 
Am Brake S& F_._no par 100| 45 Nov19 45 Nov19) 45 Nov 60 July 
Preferred ._.-.-100 220 87% Nov18 88 Nov18| 86 July 90 July 
Am Malt &Grain_no par 400 23 Nov17 24%Novl15 23 Nov 44 Jan 
American Radiator__.25 400 71%Nov18 72 WNovl13/ 71% Nov, 73 Nov 
American Snuff-__--- 100 750100% Nov 13100% Nov 19) 86 Feb115% Jan 
Assets Realization___.10 500, 2% Nov1lS 3 Novil6; 2 Aug 6% Apr 
Associated Oil__-_-_- 100 §00100 Nov 19107% Nov15| 85% Augl25 Jan 
Atlantic Refining. ___100 51050 Nov 131050 Nov13'1050 Nov1570 Mar 
Pregerreg.......-- 100 100105 Novi8105 Nov18103 Mayl114 Feb 
Atlas Tack Corp__no par 700 19% Nov 19 20% Nov15 19% Nov 22% Nov 
Austin, Nich & Co_no par 300 12% Novl5 14 Novil19 12 Nov 24 May 
Preferred._______- 100 300 71%4 Novl1l772 Nov18 71% Nov 82 June 
Barnet jeather___no par 200 25 Novl9 25% Novil9 25 Nov %3 Jan 
Barrett Ch Cons ctfs__.. 4,800105 Nov19$116 Nov17105 Nov 131 Nov 
Preferred ctfs dep___- 200103 Nov 18103 Nov18 102% Nov105\4% Nov 
Brown Shoe, Inc___.100 100 45 Novl5 45 Novl15 40 Novll8\4% May 
Preferred._______~ 100 100 84 Novld 84 WNovl5 84 Nov 100 Jan 
Brunswick Terminal_100 400 5% Nov18 5%Nov13 4% Aug 8% Mar 
Calumet & Arizona _..10 300 48 Nov17 51%Novl13 48 Nov 6! Mar 
Central RRofNJ_..100 400210 Nov19215 WNov18 175 Jan 240 Nov 
Certain-Teed Prod no par 500 40 Novl7 41 Novl17 40 May 62 Jan 
Chicago & Alton____100 1,100 6%4Nov19 9 Novl17 6 Feb 17 Oct 
Cluett,Peabody&Co _ 100 600 534% Nov19 55% Nov18 49 Nov 106 Jan 
Computing-Tab-Rec_100 1,000 39 Nov17 41% Novl16 39 Nov 56 Jan 
Continental Insurance.25 300 67% Nov 16 67% Nov18 67% Nov 82 Jan 
Davison Chemical.no par 100 32 Novld 32 WNovil15 32 Aug 40 Sept 
De Beers Cons M_no par 100 20% Nov 15 20% Nov15 20% Nov 36% May 
Detroit United Ry_.100 200791 Nov 15 92% Nov18 83 Sept 101 Jan 
Durham Hosiery.__._50 100 38 Novl18 38 Nov18 36 Sept 67% Jan 
Eastman Kodak____100 255154 Nov 19518 Nov18 515% Nov 535 Aug 
Emerson-Branting’m.100 300 9 Nov18 9% Nov15 9 #£=™Nov 29 Jan 
Fairbanks (The) Co_.25 200 45 Nov18 47% Novl17 45 Nov 83% Jan 
Fisher Body pref____100 106 98 Nov19 98 Nov19 97% Feb108% Mar 
General Chemical__.100 2007125 Nov19131 WNov177125 Nov192 Mar 
General Cigar, pref_.100 200 88 Novl1688 WNovl16 88 Nov 100 Jan 
Hartman Corp___._- 100 300 71 Novl17 73 =WNovi15 70% Oct108 Jan 
Homestake Mining__100 100 50 Novl1l6 50 WNovil16 45 Oct 71 Jan 
Hydraulic Steel__.ro par 200 24 Novl1l7 24 WNovl7 24 Nov 33% Sept 
Indian Refining - ----- 10 200 15 Novl5d 15% Nov19 15 £=Nov 20 Aug 
Internat Nickel, pref.-100 200 82% Nov15 83 Nov18 80 June 88 Feb 
Kayser (Julius) &Co.100 200 75 Novl19 78 Novi18 70 Nov 118 Jan 
Kelly-Springf 6% pf_100 100 73 Novld 73 Novl15 73 Nov 91 Apr 
Kelsey Wheel, Inc_._.100 900 44 Nov18 46%Nov15 44 Nov 95 Apr 
Loose-Wiles, lst pref_100 200 95 Nov18 96 Nov18 93% Sept100 Jan 
Mallinson (H R)__o pa’ 100, 10% Nov 19 10% Nov19 10% Nov 45 Mar 
Manati Sugar, pref__100 100 86 Novl6 86 Novl16 86 Oct 102 Jan 
Manhattan Shirt... _- 25 500 16 Nov18 18 Novl13 16 Nov 33% Jan 
Martin-Parry_...no par 1,400 14% Nov19 17 Nov13 14% Nov 30% Jan 
Mathieson Alkali_.-_-__ 50 400 28 Novl18 30 Novl13 28 Nov 33 July 
Maxwell Motor----- 100 1,400 2%Nov15 2%Nov13 2% Nov 38 Apr 
Certificates of deposit. 200 2 Novli 2%Nov15 2 Nov 354% Jan 
do stmpd asstd-. 200 2 Novl1l5 2 Nov15 2 Nov 3% Nov 
lst preferred. -_.-_ _- 100 100 5% Nov17 5%Novl17 5% Nov 63% Jan 
2d preferred_____- 100 200 3 Novl17 3 Nov15 3 £=Nov 30% Jan 
Mullins Body_...no par 900 24% Nov18 31 Nov13 24% Nov 5l Jan 
Nat Anil Ch Cons ctfs_. 2,800 46 Nov19 51%Nov13 46 #£=™Nov 59 Oct 
Preferred ctfs dep__.. 600 87 Nov16 88 Nov19 87 Nov 90% Nov 
National Biscuit..__.100 400101 Nov17103 Nov13 98% Nov125 Jan 
PRINS. cccccccs 100 60010544 Nov19107 Nov13 103% July 116 Jan 
Norfolk Southern _..100 200 14 Nov18 14 Novi18 10 Feb 29 Mar 
Norfolk & West, pref.100 600 64 Novl13 66 Nov19 64 May 72 Jan 
OhioBody & Blow.no par 2,300 13 Nov19 15%Nov15 13 Nov 29% June 
Ohio Fuel Supply_...25 100 474% Nov 19 474% Novl19 44 Feb 554% Apr 
Otis Steel, pref__._-- 100 +100 82 Novl13 82 Novil13 82 Nov 82 Nov 
Pacific Coast... - 100 100 29 Novi16 29 Nov16 25 May 29 Nov 
Pacific Mail SS... .--- 5 100 24 Novl5d 24 Novl15 24 Nov 38% Jan 
Parish & Bingham no par 800 19% Nov19 20% Novl17 19% Nov 47% Jan 
Peoria & Eastern....100 300 10 Novi15 11 Nov16 9 £=June 18% Sept 
Phillips-Jones, pref..100 100 78 Nov1778 Novl17 78 Nov 92% Mar 
Pittsburgh Steel, pref 100 300 87 Nov18 87\%Nov13 83 May 94% Jan 
Rand Mines--..--- nopar 200 20 Novl19 22 WNovl17 20 Nov 29 June 
Reis (Robt) & Co.no par 300 10 Novi17 10% Novl3 10 Oct 23 Apr 
lst preferred_____- 100 100 68 Novi16 68 Novl16 68 Nov 84 Apr 
Sears, Roebuck, pref_-100 300105 Nov15106 Nov19 103 Novll9% Mar 
Seneca Copper_..no par 18,900 16% Nov19 19% Nov13 14% Oct 23% Nov 
Shattuck Arizona __._.10 1,700 5% Nov18 6%Nov15, 5 Nov 12% Jan 
So Porto Rico Sugar.100| 700 97 Novi15101 Novl16;97 #=;.Nov310 Apr 
Submarine Boat..no par 9,100 10 Novi17 10% Nov18/}10 # Nov 14 Oct 
Temtor C&FP ClAno par’ 700 30 Novi18 35 Novl13/30 Nov 47 ~~ Apr 
Third Avenue Ry._.100 3,900 14% Nov 18 17% Nov 16) 9% Aug 22% Oct 
Tidewater Oil____--- 100, 100200 =Nov 19200 Novi19/190 May|229 Mar 
Tol St L & W trustrects. 1,800 10 Nov15 12% Nov 16 10 Nov) 19% Sept 
United Drug. ------- 100, 900100 Novi15)102 Nov13,100 Nov 148 Jan 
lst preferred... - 50, 100 45 Nov 13) 45 Novl3) 44 Aug) 53 Jan 
Weber&Heilbronerno par) 700 10 Novi18 10% Novl15) 10 £4Nov Il Nov 
Westing E& M ist pf.50| 310 61 Novi17! 62 Novi15) 61 Nov; 65% Jan 
White Oil Corp_.-.no pa7'20,400 17 Nov 1s 19% Nov - 17 Nov! 25% Nov 
Wilson & Co, pref_._.100' 200 84% Nov 13! 84% Nov18) 84% Nov 98% Jan 











VOLUME OF BUSINESS AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DAILY, WEEKLY AND YEARLY. 

(For transactions on NewYork, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore exchanges. 
see page 2019.] 

State and Railroad Bonds.—Sales of State bonds at 
the Board are limited to $2,000 Virginia 6s at 7534. 

The usual activity has been observable in the market for 
railway and industrial bonds, but prices, in sympathy with 
stocks, have shown a tendency to weakness. Of a list of 
25 relatively active issues, only 3 have not dropped to a lower 
level, and these are unchanged. Other than these, which 
are Burlington joint 4s, Penn. 7s and Bell Tel. 7s, there are 
practically no exceptional features, unless we mention St. 
Paul 4's and “Frisco” 6s, which show a drop of 3 points, 
which is somewhat in excess of the average decline. 


United States Bonds.—Sales of Government bondsfat 
the Board include only the various Liberty Loan issues 
and $4,600 2s reg. at 10014. To-day’s prices are given}be- 



































low. For weekly and yearlyrange see fourth page following. 
| | 
Datly Record of Liberty Loan Prices.\Nov. 13\Nov. 15.Noo. 16 Nov. 17.Nov. 18|Nov. 19 
} ' 

First Liberty Loan ( High} 93.50) 93.22) 93.12) 93.10; 93.00) 92.90 
3448, 15-30 year, 1932-47 <{Low-| 93.20) 93.00 93.50) 92.90; 92.74, 92.62 
(Close) 93.50) 93.10) 93.10} 92.92) 92.80| 92.62 
Total saies in $1,000 units.._--- 268) 470 455, 345 595 626 
Second Liberty Loan {High| 86.88, 85.70 85.90) op OS 85.54, 85.54 
4s, 10-25-year-conv, 1942 {Low} 86.88 85.50) 85.54 85.20) 85.50| 85.50 
(Close} 86.88) 85.50). 85.54) 85.34, 88.50) 85.54 
Total sales in $1,000 units. _-_--_- 79 21 il 5) 40 22 
Second Liberty Loun { High iscieesies ----| 87.50) 88.20) -...| 86.30 
4e, convertible, 1932 47 { Low. cach <cedit Be Me” “eset ee 
| Close saad seant ee Gan «veal: Gee 
Total sales in $1,000 units_____-_ Slated — 2 4 chia 1 
Third Liberty Loan {High} 89.00) 88.50) 88.30) 88.50 85.44 88.40 
4480 11928 {Low.| 88.50) 88.50) 88.00) 88.04 88.04) 88.04 
iClose| .88.50) 88.00, 88.08 88.50) 88.10) 88.40 
Total sales in $1,000 units_____- 255) 1,233) 1,093; 1,109 1,679 988 
Third Liberty Loan {High} 88.50, 88.50) 88.06) 88.06, 87.20) 87.06 
4s of lst L L conv.’32 '47{Low._| 88.50; 88.20) 87.50! 87.70, 86.80) 86.98 
(Close| 88.50) 88.20) 87.54 7.70| 86.80| 87.00 
Total sales in $1,000 units_____-_ 21 43 159 25 16 60 
Third Liberty Loan High} 86.60; 86.06; 85.96 85.90) 86.00; 85.80 
448 of 2d L L conv, '27-'42/Low_| 86.10) 85.60) 85.54) 85.40) 85.42) 85.50 
{Close} 86.20) 85.66, 85.66) 85.90) 85.48) 85.56 
Total sales in $1,000 unite_.___-_ 898) 2,171, 2,086) 2,777| 3,290 1,710 
Fourth Liberty Loan {High| 87.10; 86.48) 86.40, 86.54 86.40) 85.96 
48 of 1933-38 { Low 86.48 86.10) 86.10) 85.90) 85.70; 85.60 
{Close} 86.48) 86.24) 86.20) 86.34 85.90) 85.80 
Total sales {n $1,000 units______ 1,518) 2,909, 2,927) 2,801; 3,581) 3,205 
Fourth Liberty Loan > ....| 95.50) 96.00) .-..- woud 
4\s,lst LL 2d conv,’32-’47{Low_| ----| ----| 95.50) 96.00) -...-| -.-- 
| Close sitll ....| 95.50; 96.00 eine dooms 
Total sales in $1,000 units_____- sins PERS 5 — eee scsi 
Victory Liberty Loan {High} 96.04, 96.04, 95.86; 96.00) 96.10 96.08 
4% conv gold notes, '22-°23{ Low £6.00; 95.70) 95.74, 95.80} 95.92) 95.90 
lose) 96.00) 95.80 95.80; 96.50) 96.02) 95.90 
Total sales n $1,000 units______ 737| 2,365) 1,034 1,170) 1,616 1,006 
Victory Liberty Loan {High} 96.00, 95.96; 95.84) 96.00) 96.14 96.08 
3%48 conv gold notes,’22-'23{Low.| 95.96, 95.92) 95.74) 95.76) 96.00; 95.90 
[Close] 96.00) 95.74) 95.76) 95.96) 96.10) 95.90 
Total sales In $1,000 unite______ 167 1,289 1,429 201 882 736 














Foreign Exchange.—The market for sterling advanced 
almost as sensationally as it had receded last week. In 
Continental exchange, advances of as much as 300 points 
were scored, although before the close weakness again set in 
and some of the gains were lost. 


To-day’s (Friday’s) actual rates for sterling exchange were 3 39@3 40% 
for sixty days, 3 4334 @3 45% for cheques and 3 4444 @3 46% for cables. 
Commercial on banks sight 3 4334 @3 45%, sixty days 3 36% @3 38%, 
ninety days 3 3544@3 37%, and documents for payment (sixty days) 
3 374% @3 39%. Cotton for payment 3 43%@3 45%, and grain for pay- 
ment 3 43%@3 45%. 

To-day’s (Friday's) actual rates for Paris bankers’ francs were 16.78@ 
16.91 for long and 16.72@16.85 for short. German bankers’ marks are 
not yet quoted for long and short bills. Amsterdam bankers’ guilders 
were 29 13-16 for long and 30 3-16 for short. 
ie at Paris on London, 57.90 fr.; week’s range, 56.85 fr. high and 
58.10? r. low. 

The range for foreign exchange for the week follows: 


Sterling Actual— Sizty Days. Checks. Cables. 
I 344% 349% 3 
Laer G60 0 WEEE... oacccccenececccece 3 31% 3 36% 3 37% 

Paris Bankers’ Francs— 

High for the week____.......-_-_--_-- 16.33 16.22 16.22 
EERE EG GG 17.40 17.37 17.35 

Germany Bankers’ Marks— 
ie A IE a a ae 1.57 1.59 
I 1.15% 1.17% 

Amsterdam Bankers’ Guilders— 

High for the week.__.......-------- 29 13-16 30% 30% 
Low for the week__.........-._----- 29 3-16 29% 29% 

Domestic Exchange.—Chicago. par. St. Louis, 15@25c. per $1,000 

discount. Boston, par. San Francisco, par. Montreal, $123.75 per 


$1,000 premium. Cincinnati, par. 


Outside Market.—There was a heavy tone to the “curb” 
market this week and prices generally moved to lower levels 
though the downward course was accompanied by consider- 
able irregularity. General Asphalt com. was conspicuous 
for a loss of over four points to 43 % the close today being at 
44144. United Retail Candy Stores was under pressure 
and weakened from 834 to 734. Automatic Fuel eased off 
from 6634 to 665% then advanced to 673%. Cleveland 
Automobile lost a point to 45. Gardner Motors was off 
from 20 to 18%. Lineoln Motor class A stock sold down 
from 261% to 25 and at 25% finally. Tobacco Exports 
declined from 10 to 8. Among oil shares Internat. Petrol. 
dropped from 151% to 14 and closed today at 14). Yarib. 
Syndicate receded from 115% to 1034, recovered all the loss, 
and sold finally at 114%. Simms Petroleum advanced from 
73% to 8% and closed today at 83%. Elk Basin Petroleum 
weakened from 83 to 8. Guffey Gillespie Oil com. after a 
gain of a point to 8%4 reacted to 27. Maracaibo Oil 
moved down from 17% to 16. Ryan Consolidated was 
under pressure and slumped from 15% to 10. Spencer 
Petroleum dropped from 91% to 7 and today sold up to 11. 
Trading in bonds continued large. Allied Packers 6s, after a 
gain of a point to 61 declined to 59, the close today being at 
5914. B. F. Goodrich Co. 7s lost two points to 87h, 





recovered to 89% and ends the week at 89%. 
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New York Stock Exchange—Stock Record, Daily, Weekly and Yearly 


For record of sales during the week of stocks usually inactive, see preceding page. 
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HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICE—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT. 


| Sales | STOCKS | 
for | NEW YORK STOCK 
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Shares Railroads. Par 
32, 89) Ateh Topeka & Santa Fe__100' 
40) Do pref... —_— 
499) Atlanta Brm & Atlantic. .100) 
80) Atlantic Coast Line RR -100) 
3)) Baltimore & Onhlo 
900i EO OiGliccecccoce .--100) 
209 Brooklyn Rapid Transit... .100) 
999 Certificates of deposit _. 
50) Canadian Pac 
9)) Chesapeake & Ohio 
go) Chie & East L[llinois trust rects 
899 (}» pref trist rects_..-.-.-- 
59) Chicago Great Weatern.__100' 
70) Do pref_. ee 
109 Chicago Milw & St Paul. .100) 
, 199 Do SR ICRA 
;,209 Chicago & Northwestern. _100 
29) Do pref 
13,90) Chie Rock Is! & Pac. neiideleiaceal 100 
909 7% preferred 
2,900: 6% preferred......-.. -- 100) 
Chic St P M & Omahy-_--~. 100 
ce .. Sd 109 
10) Clev Cin Chic & St Louis. _100 
299 Do 
30), Colorado & Southern 
coscel Be Meee hone 100 
—-  -. | a 
99) Delaware & Hudson 
890 Delaware Lack & Western. 50 
3,099 Denver & — Grande 
.300;| Do pre 
4109 Duluth S 5 & Atlantic - 
2909; Do 
.700 Erte 
209' Do Ist pref 
100 Do 
899° Great Northern pref 
099 Iron Ore properties.No par 
3090 Gulf Mob & Nor tr ctfs___100 
599; Do 100 
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.400 Interboro Cons Corp..No pa: 
,800 100 
2,909 Kansas City Southern 
2,.700| Do pref 
600 Lake Erie & Western 
200' Do pret_- 
11,700 Lehigh Valley__........-. 50 
2,100 Louisville & Nashville__..100 
600 Manhattan Ry guar 100 
5,600 Minneap & 8t L (mew)_...100 
500,Minn 8t P & 8 8 Marie... .100 
15); Do 100 
12,900, Missourl Kansas & Texas 100 
3 300) Do pref.... 100 
27,800 Missouri Pacific trust ctfs_100 
22,109| Do opref trust ctfs 
7,409 Nat Rys of Mex 2d pref_. 
2.700 New Orl Tex & Mex vt c_.100 
59,600 New York Central 100 
3,000.N Y Chicago & St Louls__.100 
First preferred 100 
‘ Second preferred 
44,200 N Y N H & Hartford 
6,700 N Y Ontario & Western 
9,300 Norfolk & Western 
91,000 Northern Pacific 
26,031 Pennsylvania 
14,100, Pere Marquette v tc 
100, Do prior pref v t c___.100 
500 Do prefvtec 100 
11,200 *.-er- & West Va_. 


219, 300) meeting 
1,40 0) SO SES 50 
3,300) EO 
29,000 St Louis-San Fran tr ctfs__100 
700; Preferred A trust ctfs___100 
11,500 8t Louis ~ eee 
2, 700 Do 100) 
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8 
» 1410) 2, ‘200 Do p 
11114'350,700 Southern Pacific Co 
57,800 Southern Railway 


4,300 
12,750|Texas & Pacific__._..._.-- 100 
900| Twin City Rapid Transit__100 
42,500! Union — 100 
2,909| Do 
3,300 
5,000 
10,000 
11,200 
900 
17,500 
3,609 
7,509 
909| Do 1 
153,090 Wheeling : Lake Erie Ry. 100 
Do pref 100 
Wisconsin Central... .._.._190 
Industrial & Miscellaneous 
Adams Express 100 
Advance Rumely 
Do p 
Ajax Rubber Inc 
Alaska Gold Mines 10 
Alaska Juneau Gold Min’g. 10 
Allied Chem & Dye....70 par 


Amer Bosch Magneto.._N° par 
—— Can 100 


Do ref 
| anumteln Cotton Otl__....100 
Do 100 
Amer Druggists Synd cate. 10 
O|American Express 100 
4,000| American Hide & Leather.100) 
12,700 100) 
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409 
135,500 
1,300 
6.300 
609 
41,500 
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4819 
39 | 
421g 
934) 
5334 
8334 
10018 
979 
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Amer International Corp..100 
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wn | 5 15,300 Ameriean Safety Razor__. 


110 §=Feb13 


$ per share 
76 Feb il 
72 May20 
5 Apr 2l 
x82ig Junel8 
275, Febl3 
40's June28 
9l4 Aug3l 
5le Septl4' 
110 May20 
47 Feb13 
4 Feb 17 
453 Jan 10 
7 =Febl3 
197g May24 | 
301, Feb 6 
453, Feb13) 
67 June24) 
98 June2s 
23lg Febli3) 
Feb13) 
Febll) 
June? 26) 
Jani4) 
Feb 6 
Mayl9 
Avge 
July 
py 
R314 June29 
165 Feb10 
114 N V1S8 
l's Nov18 
3 Mayld0 
7 =Apr3vU 
91g Febl3 
1712 May20 
1219 Feb 9 
653, Junel2 
295, Novl9 
7 Jan 24 
25 Novl18 
807, Feb1l3 
3 Aug 4 
8%, July29 
135g May 5 
40 Mayl9 
81, Feb13 
16 Febll 
393, May24 
94 Aug 9 
384 July 2 
9 Febl3 
63 Febl3 
8014 June23 
3le May22 
7 May24 
21 £=Febili 
36 ©6Febll 
44, Febl13 
31 Junel8s 
6414, Febl3 
23%, Feb13 
50 <Aprl3 
4114 May 4 
2316 Febl! 
16 Feb 6 
841, Junel6 
6634 Junel2 
377, May24 
18's Novl9 
56 Aug 5 
39 June 8 
2ile Febll 
667g AuglO 
64%, Febll 
327%, Mar 9 
33!4 Mar 9 
15144 Febl13 
2319 Janl4 
11 Feblil 
201g May24 
6 July 1 
10 July 1 
R8lg Febl3 
18 Febl4 
590 «=ss Feb13 
17 Octll 
274 June23 
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134 Jan 3 
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33%g Oct 4 
441s Nov 5 
65 Oct 5 
Q9llg Marl0 
120) Jan 6 
41 Mar 8 
84%, Oct 5 
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95 Mar30 
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54 Oct 5 
43 Janlé 
108 Oct 2 
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21%, Sept20 
3012 Oct 2 
223%, Sept20 
91%, Nov 5 
417, Marl9 
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35% 
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841, Nov 5 
65 Oct19 
7314 Octlb 
70 Oct15 
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44 Oct 7 
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3914 Oct 2 
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61 Octl16 
65le Octl6 
337%, Oct 4 
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43 Oct22 
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6914 Jan 3 

153g Oct23 
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13. Oct 4 

345g Oct 5 

2353 Oct & 

155g Sept30 

271s Octls 

Sept27 

Nov 9 

Oct 4 

Oct 5 

Oct 2 


42%, Apr l 
465, Mar29 
72 Jan12 
883%, Jan 5 
233 Mar24 
3 Mar3l 
62%, Septl7 
9219 Nov 9 
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Jan 3 
Jan28 
Janl6 
Aprl6 

Jan 
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Jano 
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177% Junelf) 


871s Dec 
28%, Dec 
331g Dec 
10 Dee 
5 Dee 
26's Dec 
5lle Dec 
3 Dec 
31g Dec 
714 Jan 
21 Dec 
341g Dee) 
48% Dec 
85 Nov! 
116 
22', Jan 
68 Dec! 
.* Aug’ 
Dec 
Dec 
eb, 
Sept! 
Dec: 
Dec’ 
Feb. 
9ils Dec, 
172's Mar'| 
319 Apr! 
lg Feb) 
253 Dec’! 
53g Apr! 
124, Dec) 
1812 Dec! 
75ig Dec! 
31%, Jan, 
7 Sept: 
30 Dee! 
857, Dec! 
31g Mar 
10 Dee 
13. Nov 
40 Dec 
7 Feb 
13. Dec 
4012 Dec 
1047, Aug 
3753 Dec 
91g Jan 
70 Dee 
90 Dee 
45g Feb 
8lg Jan 
221g Nov 
3712 Dee 
414 Dee 
28% Apr 
66%, Dec 
23%, Sept 
601, Dec 
40 Nov 
251g Dec 
l61le Nov 
95 
77 Dee 
397s Dec) 
121g Jan, 
56 Mar! 
39 Apr 
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151g July 
107 May 
55\4 May 
591g May 
33ig July 
2814 July 
170% July 
68ig May 
131s July 
17le July 
12 July 
307g May 
52%, July 
76 «July 
105 May 
Janu 
32 July 
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82 Jap 
107 July 
547, June 
74 July 
3144 May 
581, July 
5iig May 
1168 May 
217 May 
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531g Dee 
44%, June 
841, June 
9353, June 
381g Feb 
391, May 
27% July 
37 May 
23%, June 
377, June 
12 July 
23% July 
115 June 
33 May 
721g May 
701g July 
60 June 
13815 May 
74%, Mar 
157g July 
34% July 
13%, July 
38 May 
251s July 
147, July 
301, July 
26 July 
61le Jap 
18314 Sept 
28%, Sept 
417g May 


64 May 
54 July 
76 June 
113 July 
41, Jap 
3%, July 


43'g July 
142%, Oct 
7612 June 
7614 June 
13214 Oct 


109% July 





* Bid and asked prices; no sales on this day. 


§ Less than 100 shares. a Ex-div. and rights 


z Ex-c'vidend 


9 Full pit’ 
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For record of sales during the week of stocks usually inactive, see second page preceding. 
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| | PER SHARE PER SA ARE 
HIGH 4NUL LUW SALE PRICES—PER SHARE NOT PER CENT Sales | STOCKS Kunye since Jan 1 Range (or Pretvom 
. for | NEW YORK STOCK | On Sasts of 100-share sois || Year Lv19 
a eo ogy Tuesday | Wednesday , Thursday Friday | the | EXCHANGE _ -- 
. 13 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 Nov.17 | Nov.18 | Nov.19 | Week i? Lowest | Atghest Lowest Highes' 
— a — ———| ae ——| —-——| | es - 
3 per s shar é€ | $ per share | $ per share | | $ per share | | $ per share | $ per share | Shaves indus. & Misceil. (Con.; Pa! § per share $ per share $ per shure | $ Der shore 
llig I2l2 12 13g} 12g 13 | 12ig 13 12'4 «13'4) 12 1244) 24,000|Am Ship & Comm Corp.Noe pa'| 11!2 Novl3) 30\, Jan 5|| : Dec| 47lg Oc 
(04g 40/8) *75 78 |.*74 78 | 75% 75%4) -.-.-. ee *73lo 76 | 200) Am Smelt Secur pref ser A_100| 70's Augz3}; 83 Mar30 79%3 Dec) G4le Jube 
oli 54 51%, 53%) 50 3278) 4734 5O'4; 461g 48%s! 742 46%) 43,400\/Amer Smelting & Refining. 100) 742 Novl9| 72 Jan 3/| 61lg Dec! 89% July 
881, 85!4 *88 90 | 87%3 8814) 8714 87' Ges Gri Gite Bits] Eee GO iswcccaeccdace 00| 85!2 Novl9| 100i, Janl3 94 Dec! 10053 Jub 
$l'g . 318 3073 31% 3lig 32 | 30% 32 | 29 £31 | 27g 297%] 14,300|Am Steel Fdry tem ctfs..33 1-3) 271l2 Novl9} 50 Mar22|| 33\4May| 47 July 
idee duont. ee 8412) atin ‘et 85 | 83 83 | 2!4 8§3!o) 609; Pref temp ctfa....-.- No par| 8214 Novl9!| 931g Janl9||; 91 Dec; O5lg Aly 
95 96 95 9712; Q7le 100 | 9614 98l4, 9598 9714) Q1lo G5le| 24,300| American Sugar Refining..100| 9112 Novl9| 14253 Aprl4!| il!ig Jan| 148% Ori 
10412 10412 *103 «108 |*105 10812) 105 105 | 105 106 | 103 103%) 1,600! Do _ pref..........-..-- 100| 102 May20| 118% Jan20)| 1)3ig Jan) Lig May 
7434 (693 75 7814) 74 7712 70%, 75 71 73'2| 653g 72le| 18,500 Amer Sumatra Tobaeco._.100| 663s Novl9 1064, Mar22 73 «=©Aug!] 12012 June 
*84 90 | 84%, 8434) *83 85 | *83 85 *82 85 80 80 I 100; 80 <Augls! 105 £<Aprl2 905g Dec! 100 Ma) 
9910 99345 QYlo G97 GQGQlo 99% | 993g 9912} 993g 9933) 99 993g, 7,800|Amer Telephone & Teleg_. 100; 92's May2z; 10034 Marl8|}} 95 De! LU&tg Ma 
Li4'gs 114!g) 1i2'y 11554! 115 115!) 109 115 | 108 110'4) 1085 1101s] 12,000;Amer Tobacco ...._..... 100) 10414 Aug %| 283 Jan 5/| 191% Feb/ 21412 Oc 
89's 89's) 89%g 8912) 891s 8915 *89 91 a ae 2, 800) Do pref (mew)__.... 100 8514 Mav20| 97% Jan 7 935g Dec! 106 Je: 
114 114 | 112 114 | 11453 115 | 108 1147s! 10613 108 | 10519 1087s! 3,850) Do Common Class B..100} 102 Aug 9} 210 Jume29|| ___-. _.- Kaa on 
63'2 66 63%, 66 | 65 671g) 63's 65 63 65 | 63  6444| 31,400|Amer Woolen of Mass_--.. 100; 60%3 Nov 8| 165lg Jan 2/! 45%, Jan! 1691, De« 
Sees bial whee tenes BO SE buns.) OY By GY tee 859| Do EES oe .100; 90'4 Novl19| 108lg Jan29 045g Feb! 1104, June 
Site 4iig, 41% 43 | ...- <-.-| 41 42 er ean. 37 | 700| Amer Writing Paper pref. .100| 37 Mayz0| 61% Jan 3 2753 Jau| 69 Or: 

6%, 8%; 7l2 Siz) 8 8 | 7% 75s} 8le 8is| 7 77s} 1,900|Amer Zinc Lead & Smelt.. 25; 6!2 Novi2) 21ig Jan 9/| 11 Jan) 29 Jul 
ss. @ Oe: Oe wkd ook Ved weet Ge oo. oe 34 | 700) NE age a ae 25| 32 Novl3) 5912 Jan 9|| 40 Jan! 65 Juts 
$5!; 46 4034 4533) 413g 4219) 40 415g} 3910 4033 37 40 | 79.6 Sopper Mining. 50) 37 Nov19| 66l, Apr 6 5453 Nov! 77% Ju) 
24 24 | *22l¢ 29 | *22 25 | 1912 20 191; 2038) 2012 20le 2| 2 ,100| Associated Dry Goods... 100 1914 Nov18, 671, Jan 3 1714 Jan| 651, Der 
59 59 | 5S7lp 5712) *563; 60 | *56 60 | *56 €0 | *55) = &O | i110; Do Ist preferred. ____ 100' 55 Mayz4| 745, Jant7) 61 Mar 2 Aw 
i teat |} Oe See. OR Se” PP... 6D UP... . -| Do 2d preferred... .-. 00; 50 Sept24) 75% Jan 7|| 58's Feb| 80% Ma) 
5 15‘, 15!4 15k, 143; 147s a a ee ee es _..| 15g 1 5g) 1. 200 atlantic fruit.........n0o gar; i133 Novil®] 90%, Awsl9ii .... coccl code ogee 
11284 11533, 113. 116 | 114 11735; 10812 114 | 103%, 111 | 103%, 10919) 46,000/Atl Gulf & W I 8S Line___.100| 103% Nov19| 1761, Jan 5|| 92 Feb| 19253 Oc 
60 60's) 59 5973| *57 60] 58 58 | *57 58 | 57! 571s) fe EY eee 00} 5712 Nov19| 75 Jan 7|\ 64 Jan| 7613 Ma) 
100 10314; 9744 10038) 9984 10238) 9512 101l4; 96 9873} 92's 981s)264,800) — s — pages Wks.100) $2'!2 Novl9| 148l, Apr 9) 647. Jan) 15614 Oc! 

sacal: We A Bae, cack CR OR co oa | 9719 98 os MN CI heeds iii 100} 95'2 Aug3| 1021g Jan 5)| 100 Dec! 111% June 
io sot 413 118!2|*116 118 | 112 11719! 110 11014) 107° 110 1,400| Barrett ory ee ee 100| 107 Novl19' 15412 Junel9|}| 103 Jan| 145 July 
ee Te BERS -1*10212 105 |*10212 105 |*102 105 : 102%, 1023, nO CE: 100,§100!2 Sept 7} 11112 Jan 6|| 110 Feb} 119 May 

j ~~: 2 *3, #1 | *3,4 I 7g 1 | l 1 500)| Batopilas Mining..._____- 20 lg Aug20 13g Jan 5 llg Jan Zig May 
3 3 2%, «=3's] 238 212) 2g 3 a: 2 210} 4,800|/Bethlehem Motors....No par 214 Nov17| 321, Apr ¥!| 26 Sept; 45 O 
5912 60 | 58 5933, 603, 60%) 58 60 557g 57le| 535g 541g] 3,200|\Bethlehem Steel Corp__..100|) 53°53 Nov17| 9633 May 6|| 55l2 Jan; 107% July 
59 601, Sle 603s | 59 6110} 563, 60!;) 561g 58to} 51 57 87,800! Do Class B common__100| 51 Novl19| 10212 Jan 3 55%, Jer) 112 Oc 

a Pree ee 95 *9O0 95 90) A115) *90 95 400} Do pref __.. _100|; YO Aue 3 Det; 108 July 
ee . 103 ee 103 1031s} 103 103 | 102 10212} 1,053! Do cum conv 8% pref. 100} 102 Novl9 Jan} 116 Sep: 

454 4% tip = 45 45g 4\le «66 43, = Ble 4%, 5 4,200 Booth Fisheries. - _No pa 43g Novl2 Dec! 25 July 

cc) Wee dk Sten. nae 95 | *88 95 | *85 oe * Se Soe oe Brooklyn Edison, Inc_...- 100; 83 Oct 4 Dec| 102 AU, 
ee ae See 61 61 it tae Fa 654 400\ Brooklyn Union Gas... .- 100, 48 Sept24 Dec| 92 May 
861g 851g) 85 8633) 871g 90 853g S7le} 86 8&8 855g 871s; 2,100)Burns Brog._._._.....--- 100| 84 Aug 9 Dec| 166 AD 

Slo 585, lg Bil4| 514 5lg| Ss Slg Bgl OS 514, 453-514) 7,100| Butte Copper & Zine vtec 5| _4°8 Novl9 Feb| 17 Oct 
ae ee 1] | li 11 ll!g Ills} 10% 11 101g 1034) 1 200. Butterick _._._.- _100| 10 Sept24 Jan| 39% July 
lilg I1ty 12 1214! 12 12! 11 12 1134 12!g} 115g 214] 3, 200)| Butte & Supertor Mining. 10| 1014 Novl12: Feb!) 371, Jul 
16 16 | 15!g 157%] 151g 15%} 131g 15 14 1514} 14 1419} 4,500|Caddo Central Oil & Ref 100) 12 Au | ‘4 Dec} 5414 Ma; 
{514 66 | 66 66l0| 66 6710) 65 67 63 65le| 61 64 7.500 California Packing....No par| UV Ors = 851g Jan28|| 48'4 Jan) 87lg Der 
20 201g} 181, 1910; 193, 20 1912 2014; 1612 193%) 16 18) ®, 4 ae ie Petroleum... .100| 16 Novl19} 46 Jan 3\| 20% Jan| 567 On 
695g 695s 66 67 6610 67 6610 6610} __.. ___.| 65 65 1,200) SF 100| 6 Febl0)| 75!2 Jan 6|| 641g Jan' 865 Sep 
en Fee dieak te eie aol 7 7 7 7 200) Many (J 1) Plow Wks_.No me| 7 Novil8| 19% Jumel8) --- ..-. -.--.- --. 
363, 377| 3514 3712] 37 377%] 371, 3814] 3633 387%,| 357% 377| 22,400\Central Leather____.__._- wo 35’s Novl9) 104% Jan 5; 561, Feb. 1161, July 
*88lo 93 | *88lo 93 | *89 93 887, 90 8910 89le| 89le 89l»o 600) FF Fees ..100} 3% Oct26) 1082 Jan 5|| 1941g Jan| 114 July 
3410 3512) 337g 3512} 34 35 321o 3412} 321g 331s! 23014 311g) 7,500\Cerro de Pasco Cop...No par| 2730's Nov19| 61% Jan 3}; 31 Jan] 671, Jul 
7514477 | 75 77 7312 7712} 73!g 7514] 7273 75%) 7214 76 | 29.¢00\Chandler Motor Car_..No par| 42's Nov19| 164% Mar29|; 90 Nov! 1414 No» 
ea. 8 eee ner =i Yee” 1 Pier Sa ae” 300\Chicago Pneumatic Tool..100| 7!'8 Nov 8| 111% Apr 8|| 68 Apr| 11313 Nos 
*12% 13 | 12l9 13ig} 125, 13 121, 123%) 121g 13 123g 125g) 25,100\Chile Copper__.......--_- - 25| 121s Nov18) 21l4 Jan 3!| 16% Dec| 29%, Jul 
o1 «633 so 6 | 68 2114 227%} 203, 2ilg} 20ig 21 20 2010/ 17,600\Chino Copper.._......._-- 5| 20 Novl5|) 415g Jan 3|| 32% Feb| 507 July 
2514 2553) 25 2514] 2219 25! 211g 23 215g 23 22 227,| 33,400|\Coca Cola  -_.-...... No par} 21'8 Novl7| 40% Jan 2|| 3712 Nov; 435 Nov 
3014 3134) 301, 3012} 30 3014) 297% 31 293g 2910} 29 2915| 2,600\Colorado Fuel & Iron_...100| 28 May20| 4414 Jan 3)| 34% Feb) 56 Jub 
5315 55 | 55!g 5512} 55le 5612} 54 56 | 53! 541g! 5212 £419) 5,700)\Columbia Gas & Elec- ---. 100} 50 May!l9| 67 Jam 9|| 39%, Feb) 69 Ob" 
1419 147g) 135g 1453] 133, 143%) 1219 1414] 12 131g} lle 1210) 48 Teo Otemtts Geaphephens He par| 1l!2 Nov19| 651g Jan 5|| 50% Oct) 75% Oc 
Te. 96 LN kkec. cece | ec FP... 75 1°... ss«F ble ee ee Oe es 100| 74 NovlO| 92% Janl4/| 9112 Dec| 951g Oc: 
583, 58%, 58%, 587s! 59 59 55 57 55 55 53 543; 1,300\Consolidated Cigar....No par 53 Novl9| 80 Aug27 54 Aug! 75 June 
*80 «= 8lle| *80 .  81lo| *79 «=8llel 77 £479 | *75 £79 '|.*75 79 200| Do pref._.._._.._....100| 276'4 Feb13) 897; Aug25|| 778 Aug! 86% July 
—— -e S2le 83le 83 S4 80 821s} 78 R0l4; T7S8lq, 8 9,300 Consolidated Gas (N Y)..100 7378 July28| 937%, Mar22 78%, Dec! 106% July 
612 7 | Gg Gilg 615 Tie _~ 7 714) *7 8 4, ,900|Cons Inter-State Call Mg__10 64 Novl5| 2 Jan 5 573 Apr} 23 Oct 
1919 195g) 19 1934; 18%; 1919) 177, 18! 181g 18%;| 19lg 1919) 10,200\Consolidated Textile...No par| 17% Nov17| 46% Apr26 301g Dev| 371g Nov 
*65 69 | 64 66 6512 66 60 60 60 6210) 60 #2 3'200|Continental Can, «See 100} 60 Novl7) 98 Apr 9|| 6512 Feb| 103% June 
MUA Ts Saree, a ee oS See 100' Do pref. -. 100) 97% Junme22| 102% Jan22|| 10012 Oct; 110 June 
7 710) 7 71» 67, 74 57g G3 55g Gly 53g «= lg| 14! 500) Continental Candy Corp No par 5%8 Nov19| 1412 Apri6 103%, Sept| 15% On 
7510 77lo| 75', 7714] 771g 7853) 737% 7710} 721¢ 75lx| 67  73531105,100|\Corn Products Refining. 100| 67 Nov!9 10514 Aprl4|{ 46 Jan) 99 Ov 

*100 101 | 1003, 10024) 1001, 1001;) 1001g 10010/*100 101 109 1001 800! Do pref_. _.....100} 190) Augll| 107. Jan 9|| 102 Jan!) 109% July 
341g 35 | 347%. 3533) 3514 3510} 3414 3510] 33 3419] 331, 34 | 11,300|\Cosden&Co_________. No par| 30 May24| 43% Apr29|| ... __-. 

103 107 | 101 10538) 105 108 991, 106 991g 103 891, 9°14) 93,900\Crucible Stee} of America... 100 8914 Nov19| 2781g Apr 7|| 5218 Feb| 261 Oc 
*88 91 | 90 90 | *85 91 ae Re 86 86 S 84 et es ee 100 Novl9| 100 Jan 7|| 91 Jan; 105 July 

2410 2534) 25 2614) 263, 2710) 26 2714] 2558 28 2. 2510 31,300|\Cuba Cane Sugar... _-. No par| 24 Novl9| 593, Aprl4|| 20% Jan| 55 De 
64. 65 66 68 6714 69 681, 69 681, 6833) 671s 6814; 7,700| Do pref.._.. ....-... 100| 64 Novl3) 85% Jan21|| 6912 Mar| 87% De 
28 30%, 2814 314! 3114 344) 30 33 | 30 311s} 2912 301;| 24.300\Cuban American Sugar___.10| 25 Novl2\n605 Aprl7\|m150  Janjn410 Oe" 
1134 12 | 115g 117%} 1153 1173! 113%, 12 111, 1158) 113g 1119) 5,600)Dome Mines, Ltd__.._.._- 10 94 Mayl9| 13 Jan 3!| 1053 Jan| 16% Ma) 
l6!g 18 17 18 | 16% 17 163, 1714] 161g 17 1filg 17 3,100|/Elk Horn Coal Corp_____-- 50| 16's Nov13| 28 Jan 2|| 23% Dee| 43 Jub 
55 56's) 54% 59 | 58lg 58%) 551g 58 | 53lg 5514] 53's 54le| 7,400|Endicott-Johnson _........50| 53's Nov13) 147 Jan 6|| 80 June| 150 De 
Rigs FOO ee. i ee ae a? a eee 200! Do | Pete. ere 100} 89 Novl2| 104 Jan 3)| 10119 Auge) 1071, Dee 
59 60 | 59 6034; 57 60 45 56 47 50 47 5Ol,' 26,200! Famous Players Lasky No par 45 Novl7| 95 Jan 5\| 83 Der| 123 July 
cas <ace] OR TB beset oat BE Fi 71 74 72 «#73 1400 Do preferred (8%)....100 71 Novl7| 91% Aprl5| - | - 

8 Slo *73, Q 6 6 *7 9 *7 8 7 7 1,200 Federal Mining & Smelting 100 6 Novl6| 1613 Mar30 9 Dee; 23), Jub 
__. __..| #2615 32 | *2614 30 3010 31 2910 29lel __ _ §. 'g00| Do pref _- : _100| 26% Jan 2) 44%;Mayl4|| 25 Deer} 484 Jub 
*"95 98 *95 98 *95 98 . *95 100 9212 95 85 947%| 2,200|/Fisher Body Corp. ...No par} 85 Nov!9! 134% Mar20|; 38%, Jan| 173 Oc" 
15 15's} 15 1534) 148, 1514) 15g 1533 141, 15%s| 14 1414] 22,800\Fisk Rubber... .. ... 24| 14, Novl9 48 Jan 3)| 391, Nov) 55 Oc" 
163g 1710) 1612 17 | 1634, 17 | 16% 17 | 165, 17 | 15% 17 5.300| Freeport Texas Co.... No par 15%4 Nov19 3612 Jap 5|| 317%; Dec) 64% Jul 
4 415 41, 4% 41g lg! 4 41¢ 4 43, 310 4 | 38,800\Gaston W & W, Inc. No par 3'2 Oct26| 19's Jan 5! 15 Der!) 38% Juh 
6010 6010 590 G6lle} _._._ ____| 60 61l4) - | 60 640 | 1,400\Gen Amer Tank Car__No par 49 JunelO| 771 July23) a cos 6 Ss 
5712 5712 56 58 | 56 5712} 55 55 | 55 55%] 55 58 | 2.600\General Cigar, Inc_- 100} 95 Novl7| 75% Jan 3)) 47 Jan) 95% Ju) 
85 85 | *84 87 | *82 86 | 841g 841e} 82lg 821g) 82 89 | 400! Debenture pref.._....._ 100) _79's May25| 94%, Jan 5|| 99 Dee! 101 Av» 
120 1223; 1204 12214 1181, 122 | 11814 11910, 119 121 | 120%2 123 | 55,248\General Electric. ____- 100, 118%4 Nov16 172 Jan 2|| 1441, Feb| 176 Or 
*65 #9 *f 69 | 6612 6610, 67 68 GAlte €53;| *65 69 600 General Motors Corp pref. 100 6412 Nov!l8| 89% Jan 3| 82 Jan| 956 June 
14 145 13% 1414; 133, 141g) 1312 141s) 13 14 127 13%|151,700| Do temporary ctfs.No par 1273 Nov19| 42 Mar26|| ........| .--- 
63lo 63%| G1l; 62%, 611, 63 | 6012 62%, 60l2 Alle} 611, 61%| 6,900! Do Deb stock (6%).-.100| 60!2 Novl7| 85% Jan 6|| 8212 Feb) 94% Am 

7173 71% 71 71l2| 7Olg 7212) 707% 7212! 70%; 71%) 71% 72%4| 5,000! Do deben stock (7%)-.100| 70'2 Novl6| 94 Apr20)| -.-..-..|-...- -<. 
4215 4434, 4112 443%! 41 43%! 4010 413; 401g 42 395g 41 | 22,400\Goodrich Co (BF ______. 100; 39°s Novl19| 857% Jan 4 561g Jan) 92% Oc 

‘- *75 88 | *76 82 | *75 g2 |*  —s ga_:'|:s «*#8N 813, Pe 100| %!  Oct22) 102% Jan 3\| 102 Aug! 1091g Ap’ 

2014 20%, 22 22 2073 2212} 20 20 | 20 20 | 19% 19%| 1,¢00/\Granby ConsMS8& P__..100| 19% Nov19|. 5512 Jan 4 471, Dec) 80 Je 
ees { 14 | *12 14 | *12 14 | *192 4| 12 121s 200 Gray & Davis, Inc__... . 26) 12 Novl0| 49% Jan 5|| 463% Dec| 53% Nov 
2310 231s 227g 2310; 231g 23's) 2210 23 , 20 22 | 20 20 | 3,100,Greene Cananea Copper... 100) 20 Novl8) 381, Jan 3|| 32!2 Dec| 47ig July 
*16 lfteo 16 16 | *12 14 | 157%, 16to) *153, 163) 16 1A 700' Guantanamo Suga’... .m par) BOS Mover! Dome BMOET 24 ecacl occs aoe 
39 3912) 39 391s) 397% 40 | 37 381k) 34 35 | 30 35 | 3,500\Gulf States Steel tr ctfs__100 30 Novl9| 84% Jan 8)}| 4912 Feb| 89%, Oc 
58 €&03 58 60 5910 5934) 541, 5910) 551, 5714) 54 57 1g| 13. 700, Haskel & Barker Car___Nopar| 54 Nov!9 7814 July 8|| 40 Feb| 71% July 
ao _| 1714 17144) 17° #18 | "17 #17 | #17 #18 | 17 17 | 700\Hendee Manufacturing. --100| 17 Novl2) 46% Apri9!| -... -...|----= --- 
5! RR Ag RH 89 | 8&8 R910) 801, 871le 78 83lo\ 79 RA 17,000 Houston Ol of Texas... -- 100' 75 July 2) 11612 Sept2n| ~ weee|-eeee - 
121g 12%! 113, 121g) 11%, 1119} 103%; 111 105g I1lg) 10lg 1016 9,100) Hupp Motor Car Corp__--- 10 10'8 Nov]9| 2314 Apr 9 es 

7ic = Tig i ..-7 | oa ee 7 7 7 7 | 63, 67%) 4.600\Indlahoma Refinine........5, 5°58 Augll 9%, Apr 6)! - eeedl-eece «=: 

38 39 35 38 | 35 3614; B321le 3472) 31% 33 | 32 33 | 24,500) Inspfration Cons Copper... 20. 3178 Nov18) 61% Apr 8|| 4215, Feb 687— July 
*15l4 16 15 15%) *15 16 | 14 ~~ 15! 1414 1414] 141g 141g) 2,700|Internat Agricul Corp....100| 13!2 Feb13| 27 April4)| 1012 Jan) 3748 July 
68 68 68 681s} *67 69 | 67 4&7 6A 67 | G64ls 64 | 1,800) Do pref. -__..100| 64's Nov19| 88% Apri5|| 48 Jan| 91 Jub 
95 9619, 9412 97 97 98%) 92 973%| 92 94%! SS to| 14,A00\Inter Harvester (new)_...100| 88 Novl9) 14212 Aprl3)| 1101s Jan) 149% Jub 
is | 1044; 1043; be cosel eee TOs ..| 100 100 | 200| Do Preferred, new._...100| 190. Novl9| 115 Jan24); 111 Dee} 120 June 
13! 1414; 13!2 15 14 1510} 1310 147%; 115, 14! | 13 141g, 32,200|\Int Mercantile Marine. ___100| 115g Nov18) 61% Jan 3) 21%, Jan) 67% Jul) 
547e 57 5ll, 56 53-714) lle 55 44 ROS A7\qg 51 | 74, 800| Do pref 44 Nov!8) 111% Jan 5|| 928% Feb) 1281, Ma) 
3052 3414 331, 34 | 314g 327s; 32 32 | 307 31%) 297% 20%, 5.900\ Internat Motor Truck. ‘No par | 2978 Novl9| 170) Apr 7 eee ewer] see oe 
7010 7012} 70 70!s| *69 72 | *89 7112) 68 69 | A8lo 68le| (790) Do Ist pref... 100} €8. Novl8} 84 Janl9|| .-..-..-4 --- - 

2 *58 62 | 593, 5934) 573% 57%) *5A #0 | FRle Ato} Gn Te «Be Oe... ..ccees 00| 57% Novi‘; 71 Apr @} ........ 
15ie 15% 15's 1553} 15 155s} 14% 15l4) 141, 15!s| 143% 147| 23,909| International Nickel (The) .25| .14'4 Nov15, 26% Jan 7 || 20% Dec| 33% Sun 
" 5610 57 | 5Al, 5712) 563s 575s| 525g 5A 503, 53le\ 4A ay 26.400 International Paper ___. 100, 46 Novl9) 918% Marl8 |) 20% Jan 2 Nov 
ee ee ree OF UC EC | 705; 7952} 700) Do stamped pret_____. 100) 79. Feb16| 79% Jan 3/| 62 Jan) 86 Juh 

253; 27 | 25 27 | 25% 2710) 24 20 | 23 24%) D22lo 241; 22 500 Invincible Ol Corp _......50| 22'2 Novl9) 4714 Julyl5)| - ene-| om : 
Ea eae s ah: SO 3612 34%; 35 3552] 34% 3410| 1.700\Tron Products Corp...No par| 34%8 Novl9| 51! Jan27|| 34 Der} 65 Nov 

47g 5g) 4% 5 | 434 5! 5 Bis} 47g Sle] «= 47—~—Ssile| 57.RN0l Island Ol) & Transp 7 te..10| 4% Novl5) 7%, July 9|j --. ... | ---; 

4 47 Se Ge cud, a ae 41e Aig! A 47e\ 000|\ Jewel Tea, Ine es ae 3'4 Sept29| 21%, Jan 9|| 15 Dee| 42 Ma 
ew we ee ee | | | > “et " ‘seagegeaerehs 100, 7% Sept24| 4514 Janl0)| 38% Dee) 91 Me 
*151, 20 | Sle 16 153e 1632 14 1Ale! 1Aly 17 1file 141to, 9%. 200\ Jones Bros Tea, NE 100) Lf le Nov15 a0 Jan 45 248 Dec 44 Jul) 
20 295.| 391g 42 4152 423 38%, 415: 39 4Mle| 291g 41%, 9.700\Kelly-Sprinefield Tire 95| 384 Novl2) 15212 Jan 5; 68 Jan! 164 Nov 
+85 8693 85 85 | *84 93 | *85 923 | *84 93 | *84 ~~ 92 100| Temporary 8% preferred 100, 85 Nov1l5) 105  Jan2!)| 1011, Dee} 110% Oct 
20% 207, 20 2010) 193, 20%! 191, 197%] 19 1910 19 1910] 49,300|/Kennecott Copper....No par| 19 Novl8) 3312 Apr 7|| 27% Nov) 48 July 
10 101; «97% :10%%| 10 =105e} 91, 1011} Rye] «81g 98g) 20,800| Keystone Tire & Rubber...10) 818 Novl8) 48!2 Jan 5|| 38% Dee! 12622 July 
56 «0-457 «| «56's 5714) 56 58 | 5i5g 56 | 49 52 | 47 5110) 18.275\Lackawanna Steel_. ..100| 47 Novl9 91% Jan 5|| 4212 Jun) 107% Nov 
Ley Reed: SY Re Eas ie BP oe 41 42 600| Laclede Gas (St Louls). ..100| 35 Aug 7\ S7l2 Oet25|| 32 Der| 83 Jar 
i9 19 | 718 8 | .... -...| 18 181] 1712 17%; 17 17%] 1,500\Tee Rubber & Tire....No par| 17 Novl9) 38% Jan 6/| 21 Jan) 40 Orr 

*120 125 |r132 132 |*120 140 |*125 145 |*122 129 | 132 129 200| Tigeett & Myers Tobaceo..100| 130 ang 6) 207, Janl0|| 195 Dec) 260% Au 
#95 .105 | 102 103 |*101 105 | 10112 1011!9\*109 103 | *99 105 om| Do pref...... . 100} 99 June21| 109% Jan31)| 107 Jan) 116 July 
1Qlo 101g! 1R7%e 1919 187% 1914' 1750 1914) 175 19t,' 17% 18 | 38,900'Toew'n Inenrnorated Nonar’ 17% Novl9 2 Anri2 

© 314 and 42k prises: no siles on this dav, § Less than 109 shares, ¢ Ex-righta 4 Fx-div. and rights, Par value $100, 4 Old stock. # Ex-dividend. 
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For record of sales during the week of stocks usually inactive, see third page following. 


























































































































































































































PER SHARE 7 PER SHARE 
HIGH AND LOW SALE PRICES—PER SHARE, NOT PER CENT. | Sales STOCKS Range since Jan. 1 | Range for P ectows 
pe for NEW YORK STOCK On basis of 100-share tots || Year 1919 
Saturday Monday | Tuesday | Wednesday| Thursday Friday the EXCHANGE -~ | 
Nor. 13 Nov. 15 Nor. 16 | Nov.17 | Noo. 18 Norv. 19 Week * Lowest Highest _ Lowest Htghesi 
a — a . -);-— --—— -- : . 2 — — a — i 
£ Per share | | $ per share | " per share | $ per share $ ; per share | s per share | Shares | Indus. & Miscell. (Con.) Par $pershare | $ per share $ per share | $ per share 
10 107%! 97 1012) 10 1019, 97% 3014; 10 10 | 95 3 1014) 7,600) Loft Incorporated ----- No par, 9% 3 Nov19, 28 Jan 3); 25g Dec| 7553 Dee 
*31 33101 30 30 | 29% 30 | *23 30 | 2912 30 | 30 30 1,000; Loose-Wiles Biscuit tr ctfs_100' 29'2 Nov18| 70 Jan 3 40's Feb; 81 July 
104 115 |*104 115 *104 115 \*104 115 |*104 115 |*10312 115 | ------| Do 2d preferred-...-- 100| 102 Aug26) 115'g Janl9|; 94 Feb, 120 June 
129 129 | 128% 129 |*125 130 | 125 1261s] 125! 127 | 125 126 2,200} Lorillard (P)............- 100, 125 AuglO) 183% Jan 2)| 147% Apr) 245 July 
*100 106 |*100 108 |*101 108 |*101 108 | 100%, 100%4;*100 106 4s Be ae a 100 98 Aug25| 110!¢ Jan 8|| 107 115 July 
rr | 60 60 | 5953 60 | 60 60 | 59% 60 | 59% 60 1,000 Mackay Companies. ----- 100| 59%; Nov16| 69% Jan 7|| 63 Dee| 79% May 
57 7 | 5712 57\g| *57 58 | *57 58 *57 571o. *_ 5719! 100 See  Sindénkeienmen 100, 5612 Novll| 6414 Mar22 | 763 June! 66 July 
RO lo ale R010 8 rR) 8] | *76; RF *76; RH | #72 RH 500; Manati Sugar............ 100, 7912 Novl0} 1511g Apri4¢|; 130 Aug) 137 Der 
71 715s, *68 76 | *68 75 | *68 78 | *68 75 | 69%, 6912 809 May Dopartanant Stores..100 69'4 Nov19 13712 Aprl9,|| 60 Jan} 131% Oct 
#98 #98 ae, .| 99 99 99 99 | *95le _- 400 Do a 9512 Oct29| 107 Jani2) 104 Jan| 110 May 
16010 16 34 15834 16234) 16314 16644) 159 16514! 15714 161%; 1521, 1607,|168,600, Mexican Petroleum. --_---- 100 148 Aug 9 222 Jan 3|| 162% Jan) 264 O6i 
eee oe Se ee a oe ee ee oe 100| 88 Marl3\ 105 Jan 6|| 99 Dee| 118% Sep 
“174 {Tio "17. 1758} 16% 17 | 164 17 164, 1653! 161g 163, 7,400| Miami Copper._........-.-- 5| 16’ Novl9| 26 Jan 6|| 21 Nov| 32% July 
121, 12%; 12 1212) 1212 12% 12 13) 12 125g! 117, 1216) 57,500 Middle States Oil Corp. ---- 10; 10 Aug 5) 71% Jan 6|| 32 Oct; 71% Nov 
3412 35 | 345, 35! Ig) 34% 3514, 3414 35 33 34le| 3114 34 | 40,600) Midvale Steel & Ordnance..50; 31's Nov19, 52% Jan 6|| 40%, Feb} 62% July 
607, 607; 59% 59%) *57 60 | *55 60 | *55 60 | *55 60 | 200, Montana Power. .._....-- 100| 59 Mayl9! 6912 Jan 7|| 54 Nov! 83 Jul 
“95 98121 *95 9812] *94 98lo *96 9812] *96 9812] *96 98le| ---- Do Pref-...-_...... -100, 95 May 4/ 100% Jan 6|| 100 Nov) 106% Fet 
19%» 20 | 19%, 1: 78 19% 2012 19%, 201g) 1912 2014) 1912 1953} 4,406, Mont Wd&Co IllsCorp.Nopar| 1912 Novl2; 40 Mar25|| -----.-.| ---- --- 
3014 7291, 297%: 30ig 31 | 29 301g} 301g 30ig) 28% 30 | 4,800 National Acme. ..........- 50| 25% Novl9| 40 Mari9)| 2912 Jan; 4312 July 
52le satel 51 5llg| 51 53 | 49 49 | 49 4934) 45le 48 1,900; Nat Anil & Chem vte..Nopar 44 Feb13, 8633 July 9|| 45 Sept; 75 Nov 
tab evic fpeiinien Gora) peaks - a : | ie ___...|. Do preferred vt e____- 100/183  Feb13) 98 June28|| 87 Nov| 10i!g Oct 
_.. ----| 31!g 311g) 3153 3153, 30 31%) 30 3 293, 320 | 1,600) National Cloak & Suit.._..100| 29% Nov19) 80 Jan 3 70 Janj 92 July 
€65 76 *7() 77 7il4 7114! *71 76 | *71 76 | *7!1 76 | eee 100) 66° Novil) 1021 Jan13|| 103 Dec; 108l4 May 
5 Sig) *47, 5l4) 4i2 5 | 414 412) 412 412! 4%, 47%| 2,300) Nat Conduit & Cable.No par, 4% Novl7) 13 Apr 7 8lg Dec; 24% July 
46 4773| 4614 473%) 477% 4914! 4512 48121 46 46%) 45 4614; 8,200) Nat Enam’g & Stamp’g_..100| 45 Novi9| 891g Jan 2 451g Feb| 88% June 
©27 G9 «27 992 | * 207 92 | #39 92 R9 R9 #27 90 | 100 i Rae Uren 100, 55 Nov11) 10214 Jan 7 93 Jan; 604 May 
697, 70 C93, 70le! 71 71 67 7114! 6614 681g) 6712 6812) 11,000 National Lead...........- 100, 6614 Nov18) 9314 Apr12 64 Jan; 9412 Oct 
“100 105 | 105g 105'g/*103 10514,*104 105 | 10315 103's\z104 10412} 400) Do_pref.__._....._._- 100|2100's May21/ 110 Jan 3)| 162 Sept) 112 July 
1012 1012) 10 1012) 10!g 1012) lg 10's! 8 91o| 853 87%) 15,700, Nevada Consol Cepper- -__---- 5| Nov18| 1712 Jan 5|| 1314 Nov| 21% July 
78 807%: 80 82 833, 83%; 82 821g 8012 8214) 8012 82 | 3,600) New York Air Brake. -___. 100; 78 Novi3) 117% Jan 5|| 91% Feb) 145% Oct 
24 24 | *21lo 26 | *21 15 24 | 90 Q]le| *19 22 20 20 | 1,200| New York Dock__._._.__- -- 100) 20 Aug 9 481g Jan 3/| 1912 Feb; 70% July 
44 46 *44 45 *44 | #44 46 | 43% 44 41 431» 400' Do preferred__...__. .100| 41 Nov19) 61 Jan 3|| 4414 Mar| 75 July 
“0 60 52l4 5214; 54 4 50l4 51 5lig 51g! 50% 51t| 2,000, North American Co__--_-- 00; 45 May20) 61% Oct25|| 47 Jan) 67 July 
37% 37%, 37 39 | 3912 40141 38 3810! 38 38141 36le 38 6,500; Nova Scotia Steel & Coal_.100, 36 Nov 8) 774 Jan 5|| 46 Jan| 97 June 
“13. «15 131 13%! 14 1413) 13 13 | 12% 12%] 13 14 | 1,200) Nunnally Co (The)....Nopar| 12!2 Oct 8) 22% Apri7|| __.. ---- ~--- --- 
Blo 35g Sig 3%! 312 35g] 38g 35g) 38g Ble} 335 Big] 22,300 Oklahoma Prod & Ref of Am. 5| 353 Nov17} 5% Mar 8|/ .... _.-- ---- =<-- 
ieee cose} 06 Ol @'5 413) "4 Bi S84 5 | 32 4 1,500| Ontario Silver Mining....100| _3'2 Nov19| 953 Apr 6|| 51g Mar| 11% Nov 
24%, 25 245g 25le! 25 251e' 23 24 | 233, 2334: 24 247s; 4,800) Orpheum Circuit, Inc... ..-- 1} 23 Novl7| 28% ner acme ities 
“121 126 |*122% 131 |*122% 128 | 122% 12234) 12214 122%4| 122 122 300| Otis Elevator.....___- No par| 107 May20| 157 Apri4|| 128 Nov! 149 Nov 
17% 18 1710 17 34) 13lo 17le| 4410 1514] 141g 15 141, 1434) 11,400} Otis Steel_-_...... ..- No par, 132 Nov16| 417% Jan 5|| 3412 Dec} 3914 Nov 
50) o«#BO 50 50 te! *4912 55 | 5012 5012) 4912 50 49 50 1,600) Owens Bottle............- 25, 45's Augl9) 65 Jan 2|| 46 Mar) 74 Oct 
201g 201s) 20 21 | 1912 19% 1812 19 | 1815 191g) *19 21 | 2,600) Pacific Development-_-------- | 18!2 Nov17) 78 Jan 2|| 70% Dec 
4734 4734, 48 48 48 49 | 49 49)2' 4810 481e] 475g 48%) 2,100) Pacific Gas & Electric. _-_-_- i00| 4 4114 May20) 61% Jan 5 | 58le Dec| 754 July 
uae an--| 4012 4012] 3912 3012) 3712 39 | -.-. .---| 3712 37!le 900 Pacific Teleph & Teleg___.100, 37 Janl3| 46 June22!) 22 Jan| 41 Der 
7533, 7714| 7414 7714; 76le 7914! 7513 77%, 73 76 7210 76 | 83,500) Pan-Am Pet & Trans __._-- 50, 71% Feb13| 116% Apri4|| 67 Jan) 140% O¢et 
6910 70 | 6912 714! 71 72 | 6912 71 | 6814 6914] 651g 6812] 9,600; Do ClassB ________-. 50, 65's Nov19 111% Apri4|| 92% Dec| 104% Der 
117, 12 1! 12 | 12 1210) __ — 1) 11 11 4,100) Penn-Seaboard St’l v tc No par, il Nov15| 3614 Apr 8) 2712 Apr| 58 July 
27 86 38 371g 38 | 37 = 3.83%) 361g 3714, 36 3610, 3419 35%;) 6,800 People’s G L & C (Chic). . 100) 27 Aug 9) 45 Oct25 32 Dec| 57 May 
36 3714, 37 3712! 371g 38 | 36 371s| 35l2 3612 3114 36 | 8,400 Philadelphia Co (Pittsb)__..50| 30l2 Augi0 4212 JanlO|; 30 Jan; 43 Apr 
$21p 3212, 31! 32 | 31l2 3212) 31 31%! 31 31 31 31 | 6, 900; Phillips Petroleum. -- -- No par| 31 Novl7| 441s July Bi code cacsl eue< ope 
23 2434) 233, 24%) 2312 25 | 22 24 215g 2214) 21!g 221s) 25,300) Plerce-Arrow M Car_._.Nopar| 21'8 Nov19| 827% Jan 3|| 38% Jan} 99 Oc 
ee SRE OS eee oes ee 400) gg ERE ee 100 74%4 Novll| 10812 Jan 8|| 10119 Jan| 111 Oe 
125, 13 121g 125g! 1214 1212) 12 12%! 12 1214) 1112 11%) 9,400) Plerce Oil Corporation. - - - - 25, 11 Aug 6) 23% Jan 8|| 16 Jan| 285s May 
See ee ees eS | lL an. a or a. a i nee 100; 73 Novl9| 98 Jan 7|; 93 Dec| 1051g Oci 
5714 59 59 «660 | 61 62 | 591 607%) 59 601e| 5614 60 | 8,100) Pittsburgh Coal of Pa__-_-- 100 5ilg Feb13| 7214 Sept23|| 45 Feb| 7453 July 
“2h 29 Rhle 8612! 8612 865, 857% 8575 | *85 89 | *85l2 89 | 500) ee 100; 34 Augl8, 91% Jan24|| 851g Mar; 98 May 
13 1414; 143, 143) 14 1558; 15 157g! *1410 15 13 141s} 5,500) Pond Creek Coal..  _ ._.-- 10| i212 Aug 2 | 2753 Jan 5|; 123, Feb) 31tg Oct 
R6 8314! 87lo 90 | 99 rb | rR1 857g, 80le0 8210) 7914 82 8 500; Pressed Steel Car_..____-_- 100, 79's Nov19| 113% Apri2|| 759 Feb) 109 Oct 
hon 2 to nba Sage _| *96 100 | _— » az | Oe 100, 96 June 3) 10419 Feb 2|| 100 Mar| 106 July 
x SS ee | *58 70 | *58 =$70 | *58 #£«2°70 58 58 | 100) Public Serv Corp of N J_..100| 54 Sept24) 68 Jan28!| 60 Dec} 91% Jap 
107 107 | 106 10634! 105%, 10614; 10212 10512) 10214 10314 10012 103 | 8,400) Pullman Company...---.- 100| 100'2 Nov19 124 Mari9|| 110 Nov} 13212 July 
49 514) 49 51 | 52lo 54le| 50 5334; 5Olg 5212} 503; 5il4) 25,300! Punta Alegre Sugar_._.___. 50| 40% Nov19) 120 Apri9|| 51 Apr| 98%, Dee 
351g 37 | 734% 35 | 3412 351) 33 3494) 3314 3414) 30 3354) 33,300) Pure Oil (The).k --.--_-. 25| k30 Nov19| k42% July 7|| .... ____| ---- ---. 
86  871l2' 8412 85!4] 88% 88% 84 86 Rilo 86 81 86 | 5,700) Railway Steel Spring --_.-- 100) 81 Nov 19 10612 Aprl2|| 681, Feb| 10712 Nev 
_.. .--.'*103 104 i*103 105 '*103 104 | 104 104 einer 200) i _100| 9212 May 3| 107 Nov 3|! 104 Feb| 112 June 
121, 125g! 12 13 12 12%; 1114 121%; 10 1] 101, 1110! 26,900) Ray Consolidated Copper 10} 10 Novl8) 22% Jan 6|| 19 Mar! 2712 July 
35 37 | 33 344) 36 36 | 35 35 | 33 35 | 33 35 | 2900| Remington Typewritervtcl00| 33 Nov15) 94 Jan 3/| 68 Aug| 10512 Oct 
77 77 | 77l2 81's} 7812 81%} 7612 79 | 7712 80 | 76 79 | 16,900) Replogle Steel. ....Nopar| 3412 Feb26| 9312 July 7|| 46 Dec] 53% Dee 
6610 6834) 657, 68 671g 6914) 6434 67le\ 65 67 63°3 66 34 58 ,600| Republic Iron & Steel____- 100; 63°38 Novl9| 124% Jan 3 | 711g Jan| 145 Nov 
__. ....| Q2le 92le1 92 92 00 02 | 00 «98:1 °88 <92iei 500i Do pref.............. 100; 90 Novis 106% Jan13|/| 100 Jan| 10612 July 
271g 2773! 2614 271g) 261g 27 2534 2612) 2612 2712) 2614 27 | 5,100) Republic Motor Truck.No par| 25% Nov 17 55%, Jan 2|| 441, Sept) 741, Nov 
69 7034) 693, 71 71 72 6819 71le\ 67 687s| 65! 68 | 34,200) Royal Dutch Co (N Y shares).| 65's Nov 19} 123% May10 | 84 Aug! 121 July 
feo rain EY ha 14 14 | 9414 15 14 14 | *13% 1419 1,600] St Joseph Lead___..______- 10 1348 Oct 1) 177g Aprl2|| 121s Dec} 17 July 
6 6 | 53%, «6 7 7 hee? 6 6 534, 63,4, 1,900) San Cecilia Sugar v t c_No par) 534 Nov15! 251, Junel8 PRC ee 
1810 19 | 17% 18 17%, 17%; 17 1714; 15%s 16 1534 167%) 1,600) Savage Arms Corp..-.--- - ] 15%4 Nov 19 8353 Apr 6) 531g Jan} 941g Oc 
3 312! 3 332 3 31 31g 3le 3%, 338) 31g 31g) 4,300) Saxon Motor Car Corp.No par| 3 Nov12) 215g Jan13) 614 Mar| 29 Aus 
10412 10512) 10512 107%} 107 1082) 1061 10712} 103 107 | 1001, 105 | 18, 590| Sears, Roebuck & Co__.._.100) 1900's Nov19) 243 Apr14|| 16812 Feb| 23014 Dee 
451, 4514; 4510 4653 47 47 45 463) 451, 46 | 431g 45%%| 7,500| Shell Transp & Trading... £2' 43's Nov19| 901, Jan28|| 74 Dec| 81% Dee 
25lo 26145 25 26 257g 2610) 25!lg 2610, 25!lg 26 | 25 2579/11 3 200| Sinclair Cons Oil Corp.No par | 231g Aug ¥| 48% Jan 5 | 411g Dec| 6414 Nov 
551g 551g, 5512 56 561, 5614) 5414 5510) 5414 54%) 53 543, 3,500) Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 100 % Novl?) 8214 Jan26|| 461s Feb) 89 Nov 
*S1lo 86 | *8llo 86 | *81le 86 | *81lo 86 | *81lo 86 | *81t» 86 D ncaa | Do preferred_.......-- 100! 83 Nov 6) 9414 Apri9|| 85 Mar; 9712 July 
$615 630 \|§608 640 |*625 650 ($622 630 |$623 627 (8619 20 695| Standard Ollof N J__...-. 100 §600 Augl9¥|§850 Mar25 | oy ae presi ee 
105 10538 105 10514; 105 105%4; 105 1051s) 105 105!'s |" 1047s 108 3,950| Do pref non-voting.__.100 100!8 Junel7| 113% Mar25 | ole oie side ae un 
*s3 «84 | 83 83 | *83 85 | *82 85 | 83 83 | 7915 79%, 500| Steel & Tube of Am pref__.100| 794 Nov19| 9112 June24!| ____ ~~_-| ____ --. 
26 27 | 26 2614! 261g 27 26 2712' 261, 2712' 27 271s| 5,500) Stewart Warn Sp Corp.No par| 26 Novi3| 5llg Mar26|| ____ ___. Did as ee 
50 53 505g 5314 50!lg 53le 46 50 40 44 39 4210) 12,800) Strombere-Carburet._._..No par| 39 Novi? 1184 Apr 8) 36%, Jan 1091, Or 
417 48331 47 4810! 481g 4984) 453, 4833) 46 4714! 421, 47 | 74,500) Studebaker Corp (The)---.100 421 Novi 126%3 Apr 8|| 45% Jan i151 Oc 
*83. «86 | *83 87 | 85 85 | *80 85 | 8314 8314, *83 Q5 | 200) a 100| 63! Nov18; 10112 Jan31) 2 Jan| 1041, No» 
1612 1634; 16 16%, 15% 161g) 15% 161g) 153, 16%! 153, 163;; 4,800) Supericr Oil._.......--- ne pr| 15% Nov16) 20% Septi3|; .... ...- | ---- ---- 
4252 4255 43 44 Ae ee 44 | 42 437% 41 42 | 1,200) Superior Steel Corn’n- 100) 41 Febi3' 60 Apr 8 32 Jan| 547% Jupe 
“3% 9 | 8% 9 834 87s | 83g 87%! 88 81; 7le 8 | 14,000| Tenn Copp & C trectta.Nopar| 712 Nov19| 13%, Mar31|! 9% Dec! 1714 Map 
4614, 471s) 46 714, 463%, 4833, 467g, 48%) 461e 4734) 46 4710) ie 5,600) Texas Company (The)-_.---25| 4014 Aug §| ¢57% Jan 2/\n184 Jan|n345 Oc: 
2519 27 251g 261e| 25% 271e| 2514 27 | 253; 2614) 241, 2614) 11,900) Texas Pacific Coal & Ol!____ 10) 24'4 Nov19, 533, eee 
il 11 1114 I1lo} 1219 18%; 13% 14! 11 a ie) et 1,100) Times Sq Auto Supply.Ne par| 11 Novi3 34% July15 || EE pee ee 
545g 56 54te 55%) 55 57 | 5334, 563, 52 5Al2! 5M, 5234| 17,900, Tobaceo Products ap. - - 100) 50's Nov19| 9512 Jan 3) 72%; Jan; 115 June 
*“85lo 87l2} 851, 86 | 84% 85 | *84%, 87 |*__.. 871s; 82 82 | See | ee ee ae, 100! S Nov19| 106 Jan 7| 9712 Dee| 120 June 
97g 1014) 93, 16)s) 934 10lg 93, 10 | 95, 10 | 9 934; 18,100) Transcontinental Oil _No par) 9 Nov19) 38% Jan 5 34%; Dec| 6253 Nov 
411, 4134; 411, 42 | *41lpg 43 *4112 43 | 41 41's! 41 4} | 1,200; Transue & Williams St_No pa’ | 40 Aug 9 661g Jan 3\| 371, Jan| 74% Oct 
76 0=— 76 75 76 76 = 7 77 = 7712) «7412 77 «| «(7412 ~76 | 2,400| Union Bag & Paper Corp..100, 7312 May22| 127 Apri4|| 75 Jan| 100 July 
25 2510; 25 2514; 25! 25le! 24 25141 231g 2414; 2153 23 20,700} Union Oll__.._...--. Vo par| 21 Nov19| 38 Jan 6 3453 Dec} 451g Oct 
32 3214} 32!g 32%4; 321!2 32le} 3214 3210) 321, 3210) 32 3219 5,600) United Alloy Steel. _...V0 par| 3“ Novl0| 653 Jan 5 37%3 Jan| 58% July 
19934 200%4; 200 203 | 202% 205 | 19814 203 | 188 20014] 187 194 | 18,500) United Fruit_.......--.-.-100) 176 =Febi!)| 224% Oct23\| 157 Feb) 215 Oc: 
G1le 6212) 6014 6212) 611g 6312; 54 617s) 5573 57%) 541g 58 | 64,800) United Retail Stores. _.No par, 9% Nov17) 9612 Jan 3} 801g Aug! 11914 Oct 
111g 1112} 1034 1119! 10% 1112) *10% 1112) 1010 1053} 105g 103;| 2,700) U 8 Cast I Pipe & Fay... 100! 1012 Nov18} 25!g Jan 3|| 14 Jan| 38% Aus 
401g 401) 40!g 41 401g 397, 403%; 40 £40 101, 41 7" BE yO Seki 100)  39%s Nov 17; 55%4 Apr 7\| 4212 Jan| 74%, July 
61g 61o) *6l, 7 *Hlg *6l2 7 61, 6lo) *6le ___- 300| U S Express. ______- 100| 6 Apr20| 377g Apr 6|| 163; Feb| 32%, May 
361g 265s! 3412 35531 35 36%| 2914 35 | 29° 32 °1 929 Bllo| 29 700| U S Food Products Corp..100| 29 Novi8| 78% Jan 5|| 66 Apr| 913% Oct 
71 «7253, 701g 7119} 71% 72%! 7014 71%) 701g 7214! 662 7234) 38, 000} U & Industria! Alcohol__..100| 96'2 Nov19| 116% Jan &|| 2971s Dec| 167 May 
Ss ES ik SES te SCs sD eae ey Tee seers NN Re 100; 99 Aug 6) 103% Jan 6|| 9614 Jan| 111 May 
3714 38 37 38 38 397%) 377, 3914) 381, 393, “3810 B8lo 550| U 8 Realty & Improvement 100, 37 Novl5| 69% Apr 8|| 1714, Jan| 65073 June 
632, 6555) 59%, 63 593%, G2le} 591g 6134] 58leo 615s! 59 6G 1le 67" 700) United States Rubber. -. -- 100| 5812 Novl8)| 143% Jan 5 73 Jan| 13914 Nor 
---. ----| 10014 100%} 100 101 100 100 | 100 100 | 10012 10012} 1,500! Do Istpref_._....___- 100 100 Nov16; 11612 Jan13!| 109 Jan| 11912 July 
48 48101 45 47 451g 46 45 45 4419 45 4219 4319| 3,100| U § Smelting Ref & M__--- 50| 42!2 Novl19| 76 Jan'3. 4314 Jan| 784 Nov 
43ig 4310) 48 43 | 43 43] .... -...| 41 42]... -..-| ‘6001 Do oref. ___-.-50| 41 Novl8| 475: Mar27|| 45 Jan Ma: 
815g 8253) 81%; 82%) 82% 837%) 807% 8314] 80% 82%! 80 82 |347,200| United States Steel Corp. -100| 89, Novl9) 109° Jan 5|| 8814 Feb| 115t2 July 
106 10614) 10553 106 105%, 1061g) 10512 10614) 10512 1055s} 10514 10510} 6,000) Do pref._.__...-----. 100 wt Junel5) 115% Jan28!| 111144 Dee} 11712 July 
53lg 55 52 54 525s 54 493, 52 495g 5133} 493, 51 | 33,200| Utah Copper.__.__..._--- 10| 49°38 Nov18| 80% Jan 3\| 65ig Feb| 971g July 
“101g 111g; 105g 11 | *1012 1114) *1053 1112) *1053 1119) *1012 1153} 490) Utah Securities vtc......100| 7, Aug25| 14 Oct23|| 88, Dec| 21% June 
47 48 | 4714 50 49%, 51 4519 4914]. 463, 48 4112 48 | 43,100) Vanadium Corp.._---- No par} 412 Novi9| 97 Aprl6|| 541g Dec| 62 Dee 
253 44 441g 46 444, 45 43 4512} 43 4334) 361g 423%) 9,000) Virgtnia- Carolina Chem...100; 26's Nov19 80%, Apri4|| 51 Feb! 921, July 
“100 106 |*104 107!le 10414 10414; 103% 104 |*10312 10412) 10312 10312] 1,100) Do pref._._....------ 100) 10312 Novl9| 11212 Jan 7\| 110 Jan) 115% Oct 
6) Ee ST a ee 91 92 89 92 1,100] Virginia Iron C&C_...._..100| 76 Feb13} 12012 Septl7 Mar| 788 Der 
11S, 11%) 118% 12%9| 11% 123g] 11% 12%) 11%. 117%} 111g 115s) 4.700| V Vivaudou.......... No par| 10%s Oct13 a St Tal esse casel sase bun 
47 47 *451, 51 471g 471s| *47 50 47 47 *47 51 400; Wells Fargo Express-.-.-- 190} 4/7 Nov 13) Mar3! 51144 Nov; 79 May 
87 8710 861g S86le, 87 87 86 8612} 841g 8534) 83le 84 2,500! Western Union Telegraph.100, 80's July13} 92% Oct23 82 Sept) 921, May 
97 98 | 97 °97 ----| 9514 9612} 92 9412} 891, 93 | 2,300) Westinghouse Air Brake...50| 89'4 Nov19| 119 Jan 8|| 9412 Jan| 126 July 
43lo 44 4310 4414 “4210 443g] 411g 423) 411g 42 41 42 | 23,530) Westinghouse Elec & bts... 41 WNovl9! 551g Jan 3 40is Jan| 597, June 
40 40105 40 41 4010 4110} 393, 415s! 361; 40 373g 3914) 15,300) White Motor___________..50| 36'4 Nov18| 6912 Mar29|| 45 Jan Oct 
ie oe 2Qlig 223g) 21ls 22%) 20 21 19 214; 1,500) Wickwire Spencer Steel__--- 5| 19. Novl9) 3214 Sept20]| .... ....| --.- 
7io 8 75, 8 7%, #8 7 778 71g 77% 67g 7%) 60,600) Willys-Overland (The)___..25 6°8 Nov19| 32 Jan 3|| 23% Jan 4014 June 
491, 50 49%, 50 50 5ligi 49 5014, 4812 4812) 47 48 4,600 Do pref (mew)... ._-_-. 1 47 Novll| 93 Jan 5 87%, Jan| 984 May 
46 46 4614 4614, 4653 4714; 4714 4714] 47 4712} “45 47 1,600| Wilson&Co,Inc,v tc...No par| .45 Novl9| 82tg Jan 5'| 655s Jan) 1047 July 
__..  ~..-]| 10612 10712} 1077, 108 | 107 107%} 106 106 | 105 105!s| 1,700 Woolworth os 100; 100 June 3) 145 Apri4!| 120 Feb! 13633 May 
___. _.... 106 106 | 107 107 |*105 108 |*104 108 |*104 108 200 hy a ORRES 29 100, '03 July19| 116% Jan 6|| 112% Dec} 1171, July 
47% 487%' 4813 4912] 4914 4912] 45% 49%] 4314 4512} 421, 44 | 5,600 Worthington P&Mvtc_.100| 42.4 Novl9| 95 Jan27|| 50 Feb| 117 Oct 
VON Se Ry Biers. F tae 80 80 1°75 82 i|°75 =79 100 FS Ge ae 100| 80 July20| 93% Janl3|| 88 Jan) 981, Oct 
at eee er §8 58 ' *57 50 ' *55 60 ' *55 62 500° Do pref eg eae 6S 58 Novl0' 76 Jan 6'' 66 Jan’ 81 Oc’ 
* Bid and asked prices; no sales on this day. § Less than%100 shares. {¢ Ex-rights. a Ex-div. and rights. f Ex-div. c¢ Reduced to basis of $25 par. n Par $100 


Name changed from Ohio Cities Gas to present title July 1 1920, range incl. prices}from July 1 only: range for Obto Cities Gas Jan. 1to July 31, 37: May 20. 50% Jan.3 
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New York Stock Exchange—BOND Record, Friday, hs and Yearly 7027 


1 1909 the Exchange method of quoting bonds was changed and prices are se -“enlk tnterest’’—ercept for income ie and defaulied bonds. 
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; & 3 } 
BONDS '23! Price Week's | 33'| Range BONDS : 7 Price | Week's | 33 Range 
N, ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE (| 35 Friday Rangeor | 33) Since N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE ,_ 35! Friday | Range or | $3 Since 
Week ending Nov. 19 me Nov. 19 Last Sate ™ tH Jan 1 Week ending Nov. 19 Ma | Noo. 19 Last Saie | 7... | se 
U. S. Government. ‘Bid Ask | Low High No. Low High | Bha Ask) Low High No. Low Higa 
treat Liberty Loan Central of Ga Ist gold 5s_..piv45 F A’ Q2i9____! Q92le 9212 1 85 955: 
3548 ist 15-30 year_.1932-" 47, J > 92.62 Sale |92.62 93.50 2759) '89.10 100.40 Conso gold 5s.......... iv45 M N- 8334 Sale | 83%, 86's, 34 75 88 
“second Liberty Loan | | 10-yr ‘emp secur 6s June_i¥2y .. -.| 8812 Sale | 88! S¥lg, 19 
4s ist L L eonv...1932-" 47 Jj D| 86.30 Sale (86.30 88.20) 7 |83.00 93.48 Chatt Div pur money g 48 1¥51'3 D, 60 75 | 741g May’ly----)}.... ___. 
48 Ee 1927-42 M N 85,54 Sale (85.20 86.88) 169 '81.40 92.90 Mac & Nor Div Ist g 5s_.1946,3 J) 82 ....| 90 May'l8----).... LL. 
nird Liberty Loan | | Mid Ga & Atl Div 53____.1947/J Jj TO 1.0 car dh. OE GMS EF lncestions& Ga 
4s Ist L L conv_..1932-'47 J D) 87.00 Sale |86.80 8&8 50! 472 |84.00 94.00 Mobile Div Ist g 5a_____- 19465 J) S82le 85 85 Sept’20 ..--|| 761, 85 
4348 2nd L L conv__1927-42 M WN) 85.56 Sale |85.40 86.60)12932'81.10 92.86)|] Cent RR & Bof Gacoll g5s_1937M N| 801g 81%| 83 Nov’20----' 79 
J Xe 2 1928,M $/ 88.40 Sale (88.00 89.00.6357 '85.80 95.00 || Cent of N J gen gold 5s__.__1987 J 4 9814 99 9914 Nov’'20 ..-../| 90 100% 
fourth Liberty Loan F Registered........... h1987;Q J} _._. 99 | 981g Nov’20 ..-- | 8714 991s 
4s ist LL 2ndconv 1932- 47 J D) 94,00 ----|95.50 96.00) 10 ' 86.90 101.10 Am Dock & Imp gu 5s___1921\J atin 985g} 97% Nov’20 __-- |  O6l, 98% 
ae £8 a... 1933-38 A | 85.80 Saie (85.60 87.10) 15931 82.00 93.00 N Y & Long Br gen g 4s- ~1941|M S| Ge wowctteee SOR IR . ceell oes nie 
Victory Liberty Loan f | Chesa & O fund & impt 5s_ .1929) 5 Jj .... 854) 86 Nov'20-....'' 79 86l¢ 
4%s conv g notes_..1922-'23 J D)| 95.90 Sale 95.70 96.10,7923 94.70 99.40 lst consol gold 5s........ 1939\M N; 9214 94 | 9212 92% 28/ 84 95 
3%8 conv g notes__.1922-23 J D| 95,90 Sale (9562 96.14 a 94.64 99.40 Registered............ 1939|M N]| ._.. ___.| 7833 June’ 2U) - - - - | 78lg 82i, 
8s consol registered ----- 41930 Q 3} 100!2 Sale (10012 100!2 4/100 10114 General gold 4}4s........ 1992|M S| 75 Sale | 74% 764; 140' 69% 79 
3s consol coupon_...-...-- 21930 Q Jj .... -<-- 10012 June 2U)----) |J001g 101 Registered............ ere? «Ol cenk oawn 86 Mar'!7)- 
és registered ............-- 1925Q FF) _... ---- 105 July 20)----|| 1105 10614 20-year convertible 44%43_.1930/F A! 7338 Sale | 72'4 7412 “98 | “6614 “7714 
EAE TE peee. Gs Fi wcce sous 10514 Sept’ 20) ~2--!1104 10614 30-year conv secured 5s..1946)/A 0} 83l2 Sale | 8212 86 479 | 70 3=89, 
Pan Cana! 10-30-yr 2s-.-.-.-- RiGee. Fi acaa <ee0 9814 Mar 19}----)}.22. 2.2. Big Sandy Ist 4s......-.- 1944/3 D) 71% 84 | 63% July’ 20 lance | 57% 6314 
Pan Canal 10-30-yr 28 res." OG Ni .... <s-- 99 July 18)----))...- ...- Coal River Ry Ist gu 45..1945|3 D| 65 _.__| 82% May'l9)----).2.. oo. 
Panama Canal 3s g__------ 961.Q M|*__.. 50 | 7944 Apr °20/----|| 7912 gg, Craig Valley ist g5s_....1940/J J] 71lg .---| 78!8 Dec'l9 SOM abe > ee 
EEE 1961 Q M| .--- ---- 871 Mar 20\.---|| 867g 871, Potts Creek Br ist 4s___.1946|J 3' 67  ..--.| 69 June’ 19, baonl ce 
Philippine Islands 4s___.1914-34 he Fl ccas' eee 100 Feb ‘15j----j//, 2. 2... R & A Div Ist con g 48__.1989'3 J) 7212 Sale | 72!2 72\2' 3] 61 75 
| 2d consol gold 48_.___- 1989\8 Ji .... 697%! 72 Nov'20 Laced 58lg 72 
Foreign Government. | P Greenbrier Ry Ist gu g 43.1940/M N) 711g ....| 88!2 Sept'l6)-.--/).. 2. LL. 
argentine Internal 53 of 1909... M 8S} 714 72 | 714 74 ‘| 68 75 Warm Springs V Ist g 5s_.1941|\M S| 65 oj/438 Feb’lS)...2'|.... ces 
Belgium 25-yr extg 17'48g.1945 J Dj 97% Sale | 97 9912} 165) 9634 101 Chic & Alton RRrefg3s..1949|A 0| 47 Sale| 46! 4712) 11°41 49% 
i-year 6% notes_...- Jan 1921).. -- 995g Sale | 99% ¥95g/ 93) G81g 100 Ratluay 1st Wen 34s.....1950|\J J) 34'2Sale | 3444 37 64, 29% 40 
5-year 6% notes____- Jan 1925'.. --| 9112 Sale | 89% 92 53} 89le 98 Chic B & Q—Denver Div 4s_1922|/F Aj .--- ---- 98 Feb’20..--'' 96 98 
Berne (City of) s f 8s._-.--- 1945 M N| 97% Sale | 97% 9934) 154) 973, 991, Illinois Div 34s__...__-- 1949|\J3 J} Tlie 72129; 70's 70's, 5| 64 73 
‘ordeaux (City of) 1s-yr 68.1934,.M Nj 82 Sale| 82 83's} 16) 82 925 Illinois Div 48__....._._- 1949/3 J, 8012 ____| 8012 811g) 36 73 84 
‘hinese (Hukuang Ry) 5so0f1911'3 Dit 414 Sule | 41 4ll¢g 194 41 50 Joint bonds See Great North | 
Christiania (City) s f 8s8._...1945 A O} 9853 Sale | 95l2 987s} 115) 9819 99 Nebraska Extension 48_._.1927|\M@ N; 88 88%) 88 8834 | 18 | 833, 92 
openhagen 25-yrsf5+s..1944J3 J5| 75% Sale | 74% 76 781 74 803% Registered....._...... 1927\™ N| woos o---| OOS Oct'lY..--/]...4....- 
Cuba——Externa!l debt 5s of 1904. M S| 76 Sale| 76 78 6! 76 92% Re 1958|\4" N; 78 79 | 78 7934 49 67 82, 
Exter dt of 58 1914 ser A_.49,F A| 792 ---.| 7912 Oct '20)----|| 7912 396 Chic & E Iilref & imp 4s g__ 1954/5 4 3373 36 | 38 Nov’20..--: 20% 41 
External loan 44%s____-_-. 1949 F Al 60 63%! 64 6533} 20! 64 76 US Mig & Tr Co cts of dep__.|-- --| 31 37583 35 Nov’20..--! 194 41 
Dominican Rep ConsAdmsf5s58'F A| 76l2 78 | 76% 77 39} 7¢@ 8734 Ist consol gold 6s_.._.___- 1939|A ©, 93'4 ....| 9338 Nov'2U ..--'| 873, 93% 
Mominion of Canada g 5s_..1921,;A O| 985g Sale | 9812 98%) 39) 951, 99 General consol Ist 58___-_- 1937|M N 83 851g} 85 Nov’20..--'| 68 84 
do do _..-1926;A O}] 9034 Sale | 90%s 9114; 26) 367, 96 US Mig & Tr Co etfs of dep | ---- 80 | 84 Nov20----| 50 851, 
do do __.1931/A O] 91 Sale | 90% 91 72\| 8414 Q2le NS eee -- --| ---- 72%) 50 May'20)..-- | 50 52 
2-yr 5348 gold notes Aug 1921 F A| 98'g Sale | 97'2 9812) 92)| 937, 99 Guar Tr Co ctfs of dep____- << i ye 681g ----| 85!2 Oct °20\----|) 641g 85s 
10-year 544s___._____... 1920\F A 91 Sale} 91 9134) 34) go14 971s Purch money Ist coal 58__1942|F A! ---- ---- 97% Web’l3|..-.)|.... .__. 
french Republic 25-yrext 83 1945/M_ $| 100% Sale |100 100'2| 626/100 10258 Chic & Ind C Ry Ist 53. --1936 53 3 %.e-- 8 | 82 Mar’l7).---)) 1 
(taly (Kingdom of),Ser A 6448'25|F A] ---- 85 | 85 85 5\ 85 9519 || Chicago Great West Ist 4s_.1959|M $| 5412Sale | 5412 56 | 35) 503, 58% 
Japanese Govt—E£ loan 4198_1925|F A’t 74%4 Sale | 74% 75 | 302) 69 = g2 Chic Ind & Louisv—Retf 6s. 1947 J 5 931g 95 | 95 Oct '20----|| 91 97 
Second series ls aa 1925) J Jit 7453 Sale | 7412 7473| 531) 6712 82 Refunding gold 58______. 1947/3 3; 79 «--- 8012 Mar'20) --'| 8019 S8Ol,y 
do de “German stamyp’’_|..-.! ---- ----| 76 Jam'20/----|| 76 77 Refunding 4s Series C___.1947|5  43' 67 -.--| 68 Mar'20) .--) 68 68 
Sterling loan 4s_..._____. 1931/3 Jit 57% Sale | 5712 577g} 530! 5215 71 Ind & Louisv ist gu 4s_..1956/3 Jj -.-- ---- G3 May'l9)..--)) 2.2.2. Lok. 
Uyons (City of) 15-yr 6s_...1934:M WN} 82 Sale| 82 8312; 21'| g2 g2%,|| Chic Ind & Sou 50-yr 4g_...1956\5 3; 72 75 | 711g Nov’20 __-.)| 621g 711, 
Marseilles (City of) 15-yr 631934|M N| 82 84 | 8212 8312] 8 31 g3ip |} Chic LS & East Ist 4%s_.1969|/4 D) 69 ----| 75) Nov’'20__-.| 80 82 
\fexico—Exter loan £ 58 of 1899 'Q Jit 41l4 Sale | 41" 46 | 431'| 993, 50 Ch M &StPgeng4sserA.c1980|4 J) 683 Sale | 67% 69% 155) §9% 72 
Gold debt 4s of 1904____. 1954,J D| 35 Sale| 35 37 90/26 3914 Registered...........e1989/Q J] ---- --- 9253 Feb’ 16, oo--| le 
Paris (City of) 5-year 63....1921/|A O}| 94!4 Sale | 94'4 95 | 337|| gate ont, Gen’! gold 344s Ser B__..¢1939|3 J) 58% 59%) 5814 6814; 1, “534 61% 
4vitzerland (Govt of) s£831940'J J} 102 Sale |101 10212} 107)\10919 19416 General 4%s Series C__.¢1989|J 3) 77 (78 | 77 7778, 29 677g 80 
Tokyo City 5s loan of 1912____- M S| 45 47'4| 47% 4812) 9) 4g gy Gen ret Ser A 44%4s__..a2014|A 9} 60 Sale | 60 6212 35) 521g 66 
J K of Gt Brit & Ireland— : | Gen ref conv Ser B 5s__.a2014|F A| 69!2 Sale | 69 70°s 25) 60 876 
S-year 544 % notes..___.- 1921|M N| 98% Sale | 98% 98%) 451) 922, 99% Convertible 44s__..____ 1932|3 D)} 70% Sale| 70 7273, 131' 61 76 
20-year gold bond 54s8_.1937\/F A 8512 Sale | 8514 87 310 Rlig O05 Permanent 48... ........- 1925|5 D Si Sale | 79% 8154 32 | 70 83 
{0-year conv 5%s__.__.. 1929\F 0} 88%, Sale | 882 89 | 487|| ggg, 25-year debenture 48_____ 1934|3 3) 632 Sale | 63!2 65%3) 62) 53 671, 
S-year conv 54s______. p1922|F Aj 94% Sale | 94% 95 496)! g91, QA, Chic & L Sup Div g §s____ 1921/9 4 95lg 98 | DAlg June’ 20) ----|| 941g 97% 
Zurich (City of) sf 8s...._. 1945|A O| 9754 Sale | 9734 9853] 128) 973, 99 Chic & Mo Riv Div 63....1926|J 3) ---- 91 | 934 Feb'20\---- | 931, 931% 
+7 hese are prices on the basis of $5to£ | Chic & P W Istg5s_____.1921|9 J 898% Sale | 9812 99 61) 9412 99 
| CM & Puget Sd Ist gu 48.1949|5 J} 67 Sale | 67 684; 4 58 70 
tate and City Securities. . | Fargo & Sou assum g 6s_.1924|4 J} 91 98% 102 Bepr’ 19) co°*Neees eae 
~ ¥ City—4%(s Corp stock_1960|M_ S| 84 911s) 89 89 | 10) «1% 951% Milw & Nor Ist ext 43g8..1934|3 D) 78 ----| 80 Nov20..--) 78 30 
t{s Corporate stock... . 1964 mS 94 Sale 94 94 10 RA 95', Cons extended 4%48_. . 1934 J D . 914 ee22 75\4 Sept'2: VW en! 754 77%. 
4448 Corporate stock.._._.1966|A O} ---- 91'2| 90 90 5) 5% 93 Wis & Minn Div g 5s_____ 1921 J J 97% 98 | 98 Nov’ 20 ----|| 94 98 
4343 Corporate stock July 1967|-- --| 90!2 92 | 92!2 9212} 11) 90 100% || Chic & N'west Ex 4s._.199¢-"26)F Aj) 85 85%) 88 Nov 20 ..--| 814 92 
434s Corporate stock_____ 1965\3 DD} 91 95 | 92 9212) 15) 397, 10012 Registered -...... 1885-1926|F A) 84 “boy 81 July’20)..--'| 31 81 
4°48 Corporate stock....1963|M S| 92 Sale | 92. 9312/ 21]| gg 100!s General gold 34%s_.______ 1987|M N| 6614 Sale | 66! 6614) 2) 591g 701s 
«% Corporate stock ..__- 1959|\M Ni ---- 86% 81% $2 5! 30 9032 Registered .........-. _p19s7iQ F| -.-- oe A 1G once scene sawe 
4% Corporate stock..... 1958|M N| ---- 827%} 83 83 6| 7912 91 CR 1987|M N| 762 16%. 77 738 | 50,67 80 
%e Corporate stock_....1957|M N| 80 871s} 85 Nov 20 ----|| 8014 90  * aaa 1987|M WN 7018 -<--| 795g Nov 20 ..--| 7 79% 
% Corporate stock rezg..1956|M N]| ---- ---- 8212 Oct *20|----|| B21. 39 General 5s stamped______1987|M NN) 94%s Sule | 9412) = 94%3| 8 | 47% 98 
New iil: <a ci 1957\M Wi ---- 92 | $4% Nov’20\----|| gore 10012 Sinking fund 63_____ 1879-1929|4 ©} 96'8 -.--| 99 Apr’20/----'| 99 103 
444% Corporate stock...1957|M N| 91% Sale | 91% = 91%) =1| gate 10058 Registered -.__... 1879-1929|A @) ---- ----|109!g Apr’lO)---- 
334% Corporate stock...1954\M N| 73% 76 | 71% Aug’2u|----|| 71% 81 Sinking fund 58__._- 1879-1929|A ©) 914% 9415 91% 91%) 10 ‘go1g “9 
4g o-=~ ~—eeeee 196114 S| ---- 90 | 98l2 Aug’iyj----/| Registered...___- 1879-1929|A | ~.- ----| 942 Feb'20)---.|) 941g 94ls 
Canal Imrpovement 48___1961)}3 J] -<--- ---- SY Sept’20\----|| x0 89 Debenture 5@........-.. 192) A O 98% ...-| i Oct 20 caret 96 Ql, 
Canal Improvement 45__.1962|3 J] ---- ---- 91 June’2U)----!| 91 91 Registered............1921|A O} ---- ---- | 9S Mar 19 ----) .. Joe. 
Canal Improvement 4s__.1960|3 J] ---- ----|_93 July’20|----|| 93 97 Sinking fund deb 5s.__...1933|M N}_ 90% Sale | 90's 90%3, 18 g3tp 91%, 
Canal Improvement 4hé3_ 1964'3 Ji -<--- ---- (107i2 Jun’20 ----'11071¢ 198 Registered............ 1933|M Ni® 90 | 901g Nov’20 ---- QO1g 901, 
Canal Improvement 4%8.1965|J_ J|---- ---- | 99 = Mar'20)----!|| 99 99 10-year secured 78 g.._...1930|3 D 102 Sale 102 103 30 9912 104 
Highway Improv t 4\s- ~ 1963) re GF ecce cooe 102 May’'2U|----! 100 1071 Des Plaines Val lst gu 444s '47 M S| 76% -.-- 101'2 Oct’ 16 7e- "e000 eaee 
Highway Improv t 44%48_.1965,™" S&S 91 95 4d July 20 we-- 95 of Frem Elk & Mo V Ist 6s..1933 A @® 10135 oor 10513 Nov l9j.--- .. 2. Le. 
irginja funded debt 2-3s__1991/J J} 68's ----) 71'4 Oct 20/----|| 711, 7114 ManGB&N W Ist33s_1941|3 J] 614 --. ; 62 62 1 62 62 
9 deferred Brown Pros etfs * ae 75%, 76 75% 7584 1 5) 76Hle Milw &8 L Ist gu34s___1941 J J} 61% es a ee e--+ ees- 
| | Mil LS & West Ist g6a__.192)|M 8; 99l2---.; O9i2 O9l2' tog, 99% 
Raliroad. | - | | Ext &impaf gold 8._.1929\)F A 93% ...-' 997%, Apr’2u) 9558 997, 
sun Arbor ist g 4s._.....k1990|Q J 52 54 | 55 Nov'20\----|| 47% 58 Ashland Div Ist g 68...1925)% S| 98583 ---.100 Sept’l9| a re 
stchison Topeka & Saniu Fe— | - | Mich Div ist gold 63...1924/J. 3] 98% 99 | 9612 June’20)..-- 9619 100% 
fll ala . 1995 A © 73°4 Sale | 75le2 76\<| 342) a9 82%, 1}, MilSpar & N W Ist gu 49_1947 mS 75'2 77'2, 76 Nov 20 ---- | FO 76 
Reg i 1995|A O| 7658 ....| 76l2 Nov’20\---- | 6773 7 St L Peo &N W Ist gu 581945\5 J 8712 ~---; 37% Oct *20) _- - 79 88 
adjustment gold 4s..___ k1995| Nov| 691» 7012] 6912 70%4| 17) 62 731g]| Chic RI & P—Rygen4s....1985|9 J} 72 Sale) 714 73 (108 65 ©7614 
il eal a: k1995) Nov 6912 Sale | 69): 71% 24 62 7Als aa “yoxs|s J ail teeteal | 71 Nov 20 ..-- 7] 71 
Yonv gold 4s............ 1955\3 D| 68!2 Sale | 67 68> 61 60 TO0t2 Refunding gold 48_...._.1934|A ©} 66% Sale | 6614 6712 296 604 71 
apc 4s issue of 1910-....1960|3 Dj 34 Sale | 54 85 | 99! 774 91 RI Ark & Louis Ist 4443..1934|M 8) 65 Sale) 65 67 | 46 58ig 69 
t Okla Div Ist g 4e__.1928/M S| S34 8Al4) 54 $414 9/82 8914 BuriCR&N 14 gow....1934)A O 7914 SS | 87% Apr'20 --= BBlg GOB; 
pe he Mtn Div Ist 45._.1965|3 J 70 = 71 | 71) ~Nov’20|--=-'| 6413 71 CRIF&NW Istgen -_..1921}|A O| 90!2 ----! 97% Feb 1% .... siesta aglihlinen 
frans Con Short L ist 43.19583 J} 75%4 764) 75% 7614 981 67 7F7te Ch Okla & G cons 58__...1952)M N| $l!2----| 82 Nov20-.--, 81 82 
Cal-Ariz let & ref 434s 1962\M 8| 77's 7912! 77's 80%! 18] Gsig 22 Keok & Des Moines Ist §81923|A | 72!2 75 | 74 7EM) 8) 6575s 
3 Fe Pres & Ph Ist g 58_..1942/M $| 96% -.-~| 8712 Nov’20|--7-|| 82 8712 St Paul& KCShL 1st4448'41/F Aj} 64 Sale | 64 6612, 54/58 69 
ati Coast L Ist gold 48... _£1952)/M & 771g Sule 7612 75 | 66) 50% 80 Chie St P M & O cons 68___._1930 5 WD) 101% Sale |101 : 102'4, 17 98 104 
10-year secured 7s_..___. 1930,M N| 1021, Sale |102 10212} 33) 9512 1031+ Cons 68 reduced to 34s..1930|3. Dj 824 ----| 79% Sept'20).. ~ | 7a% 79 
Gen unified 4%s___.____._ 1964|3 D 76 78 | 7 7612; 4% | 68 78le Debenture 53_..........1930|M 8| 84 87 | 82! 831, 50.78 871, 
Ala Mid Ist gu gold 58...1928|M N| 92% ----| 92 Sept'zu|----|| Qi, 925e North Wisconsin Ist 63_..1930|5 J} 100 ----|118 Nov'i6)----)) 00 ll 
Bruns & W Ist gu goid 43.1938|3 Jj 7712 ---- 791g Oct “20\----|| 78 79g Superior Short L ist 58¢_¢1930|/M S| 88 ----| 95 May'l8----) 020 lo. 
Charles & Sav Ist gold 7210383 J) 107'8 113 |129%s Aug’l5j---- |. .---|| Chic T H & So East Ist 5s_.1960|\J DB) 60 6712 6712 June!) ----)). 2. 28. 
© & Noollgold4s_.._.. 01952|M N| .72 Sale | 72 72%3| 35) 6014 73 Chic & West Ind gen g 6s._¢1932|@ Mj 100, ----|103 Oct 20)---- 98 103 
Sav F & W Ist gold 6s__. 1934|A ©} 100% 104%4)100% 100%) ! | 9314 101g Consol 50-year 4s......_.1952|J 43) 58% Sale| 58's = 59%) 84 s2ig 64 
ist gold S3.......___ -_1934/A O} 90 2} 91 Oct ’20)- 3a 91 91 Cin H & D 2d gold 4%s._..1937|J. 3] 73% ----| 90) May'l7/.---) 2) Loe 
iit & Ohio prior 3%s____. 1925\J 3§3| 82 Sale| 81 8214} 178 85 C Find & Ft W Ist gu 4s ¢ 1923|M & ----| 88 Mar’l7)----) 12. 
ei algae £1925 a ae sate sities 81 Apr’20\----| 81 81 Day & Mich Ist cons 44421931|5 J a 8) = Jan*20|..--' 81 8 
Ist 50-year gold 4s__..._#1948|A O| 69 Sale | 67% 7073} 160) 5719 741g !{ Clev Cin Ch & St L gen 48..1993|3 DB} 69 Sale | 687s 69 4'60 72 
Registere].......__.. eames . eer 60% Feb'20/----|| 60 60 20-year deb 4%s.__._....1931|9 J] 72's 76 | 74 76 | 14,69 80 
10-yr conv 4%3________. 19321... _| 704 Sale | 70 71%%| 229 571g 75le General 5s Series B__... _1993|3 DB] 834 85 | 88 Oct 20 ----| 79 88 
Refund «& gem 5s Series A 1095) J t 68 Sale 68 70 138 | 57l4 76 le Cairo Div Ist gold 48 _...1934% 5 J 702 —— F Nov 20 ---'| 68 75 
Temporary 10-yr 6a. ---. 1929\3 J} 91 Sale | 90's 92 | 149) giig gat, Cin W & M Div Ist g4s_.1991/J. J} 65 67 | 68 Nov'20.---| 56% 70 
Pitts June ist gold 63.__.1922|J 3] ---- ----j112 Jam’l2|----|.... _.- St L Div Ist coll tr g 48...1990/M N| 687% Sale | 67!2 i | 7s; 16) 60% 73 
P June & M Div Ist ¢34591925|M WN} ---- 82 | 81 Oct °20)----| 60 81 Spr & Col Div Ist g4s_...1940/M $) 65 ----| 74's Jan 19 ----) 2... 
PLE & W Va Sysret 4a_.1941/M N) 65!2Sale | 64s 6614) 103) 51% 6014 W W Val Div Ist g 4s____1940|J| 3} 69 -~---| 84 Nov l6-.--)).... -.. 
Southw Div Ist gold 34%3_1925|J. 3} 77 Sale | 77 74| 8) 67% 79 CIStL&C ist g 48....k1936\Q F| 794 ----| 80 Nov20-..--' 69 82 
Cent Ohio Ist ¢ g 448..1930)M $| 78 ----| 80 Mar20\----|| 85 85 Registered..........- k1936/Q €| ---- ---- 82", Sept 19) ..--))_-.. -... 
Cl Lor & W con Ist g 52. _1933|A O| 86% 9114) 91 Mar’ cs ----|| 91 Oils Cin 8 & Cleons Ist g 58_-.1928|5 J] 87's S82, 8& Nov 20,-.-- RRR 
Ohio River RR ist g 5s_..1936|3 D 82ig 94 | 90's Mar’20!---- | 90lg DOI, CCC &I genconsg 6s_.1934/3 J} 98 7 | 9 ; 98 98 98 
General gold 5s........ 1937|A O| 83 88 | 88 Aug’l9j----)|.. LL. Ind B & W Ist pref 48....1940/A ©} 6914 ----| 76% Nov'ld ..-- ones eee 
Pitta Clev & Tol Ist g #a_.1922|A O| 913% ____| 9915 Mar’ BPS ewce coos O Ind & W Ist pref 5s__.421938\Q Jj 7} “Gita! G21. 631s ‘aa *--- ===- 
to & Cin div Istref4e A_1959|J 3} 53 Sale | 52 5578) 45 | 448, 585, Peoria & Fast Ist cons 4s.1940/A © 60 ‘8 Go's ; oot r 67 
tfalo R & P gen g 58_-.-- 937|M $| 9%1'4 93 | 92% Nov'20)---- | 88lg 92% Income 4$........-...1990| Apr| 2112 30 | 3ll2 Nov20...--) 16 36 
Ze 957M N| 78l2 79 | 80 Nov'20\----|| 7014 8312|] Cleve Short L Ist gu 4348.-.1961/A ©] ---- 59 | 38% a? > ooze 23 = 8 
All & West Istg4sau....1998|A ©! 72% .___| 73'4 Jan’20|\----)| 7314 7314|| Colorado & Sou Ist g 48....1929,F A} %2 mate SI's 74 s e3. 74 = 85s 
Clear & Mah Ist gug 53..1943|0 3} 30!2 9014; 85 Apr’20\----| 85 85 Refund & Ext 44s..__-- To RY Pi. oe 
toch & Pitts Ist gold 6s__1921)F A| 99% 997%) 99%, 99%;; 2) 99%, 10Cts Ft W & DenC Istg6s_..19213 0) 92 Yo : Pode 98 
Consol Ist ¢ 63_...-._- 1922|/J 0 98% _...| 99 Nov'20\----| 977%, 106 Conn & Pas Rivs Ist g 49_..1943,A O| ---- “69 | 72 oN 530 4 -=-- 
Canada Sou cons gu A 56_..1962)A ° 0} 4 Bole Sis 6 7714 91 Cuba RR Ist 50-year 5s g¢_.1952\J 3) 67 72 Nov oes] 63 «(78 
Car Clinch & Ohio Ist 30-yr 6s 38;3 D 4 7 691g 754 Dal Lack & Wes — aed 1 Dl 65% 69!2 691g Nov'20____' 63 721% 

















*No price Friday; latest hMicFan(¥asked. @ Due Jan 4 Due April. eDue May. Due June. ADue July. KDue Aug. Due Oct. pDue Nov. eDue Dec. s Optionsale. 
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N. ¥. 8TOCK EXCHANGE 
Week ending Nov. 19 











Price | | BONDS 33 Price Week's >= Range 
Friday | ¥ || N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE | 35s Friday Range or Ss since 
Noo. 19 | = Week ending Nov. 19 ~~ | “Noo. 19 Last Sale Jan. 1 


Btd Ask'| Low High\| No. Low “High 
6612 69 | 6912 7173, 10 60 72ils 


| Interest 
Pertod 


’s aware Lack & West—Concl Bia Ask | Low im 
VN >) Lack & W Ist 68_...1921 J QVlg ____| Ole } . . 7 ouigh Vail (Ps) cons g 48. .2003) . 
Cwoustruction $s 1923 F Ylig _. ..} 92le May’ --| YZle Wis (2@0eral cons 4495 2 3) 8010) 80 80%s | 18 6Y S32 
lerm & improv 48__.1923 91 92 | 91 l ‘ — a gug be. 1941) t asl adn | 8912 95 
Varren lstrefguzg32’a. 2000 F §63 _...'102'2 Feb’08 ---- egistere Aine @2 he Mar IZleece'|le.+« coe 
BD siaw i 7 eae date sos | Leh Val RR 10-yr coll 68_.n1928)\-- 9812 Sale | 9614 9815) 21 92 103 
Ist (en equip 2 4%s iv22 J 955g Sale 55 G53, 2 94! ; Leh Val Coal Co Ist gu g 5s. 1933|4 91llg 9212) 9212 9212 1 Gilg Q8ls 
ist & ret 49__...... Sule 7914, 6 . Registered. .............1933) 105 3=Oct’ls|---- ..-- 
20-year copy 5 Saie | B51o 86 Ist int reduced to 4s. ....1933) 
10-year secure | 78 f Sale 104°8 5% Leh & N Y Ist Zuar Z 4s._...1945 
Alb & Susq conv 3%s_.. 1‘ ee 70 | 4 Registered_..._._.......1945 
Renes & Siratoga lst 78_.1921 M 104 Juiy'20 -.<- | Long Isid ist cons gold 58..h1931 
Den & R Gr—'-t cons g 48.1936 3 Sale | 64 651g 44) 584, Ist consol gold 4s......- h1931 
Consol gold 4\48..._. ...1936'3 6818 5, 627% Genera! gold 48___.......1938 
{mprovement gold 53....1928) J 69 | 1! 63 Ferry gold 44s... ....-..- 1922 
ist & refunding 5s.......1955,F 49'4, 129! 38 Gold 4s 
Trust Co certifs of deposit. -|-- f Oct'20 ----) 39 Unified gold 48_........-- 1949 
Rio Gr Junc Ist gu 5s. _. 193915 7 July’20 | 70's Debenture gold 58...---- 1934 
Rio Gr Sou Ist gold 4s__. 1940 J | Apr'il|----/|.--. 20-year p m deb 5s_._....1937 
Guaranteed __..._.. 19403 | é July'l7|----|---- «=; Guar refunding gold 48. ..1949 
Rio Gr West ist gold 49. .1939 J Sale 67'4, 51) 58 1949 
Mtge & coll trust 4s A_.1949\A | 83 58%) 541g, 12) N Y B &M B Ist con g 58.1935 
(het & Mack—-Lst Hien g49_.1995)3 D) % oS DOF WG) --- se - - Me N Y & RB Ist gold 58_...1927 
1995| 3 es 63 | 1) Nor Sh B Ist con g gu 58_01932 
Vat Riv Tun Ter Tun4%s__ 1961, sale 7712, 16) 69_ U Louisiana & Ark Ist g 58_.-. 1927 
(Jul Missabe & Nor gen §6..1941/3 J | .| 931g June’2U)---- | 92" 3! Louisville & Nashv gen 3. . 1930) a, 
a! & Iron Range ist §8_.__1937\A 871g Oct'20)---- | | a 1937, ' 


Registered. . __ -4937\A .|105ig Mar’08)---- |- oa Ones Unified gold 48........_.1940) 
ut Bou Shore & Atl g 5s_..1937/3 J 78 7 | iL Registered ----..--.--- 1940) 4 
Gigin Joliet & East ist g 5s_.1941|M N!| 92 20\----|) 34 Collateral trust gold 58. -.1931\nq 
“rie ist consol gold 7s_.....1920 M S$ 9 | 97 = Ocv'20 | = 10-year secured 78----._. 1930) v4 
» \ & Erle ist ext g 48_._. 1947\™ Ni --- 0 Jan'20 ; L Cin & Lex gold 4s. ° .193)1 r 
trd ext gold 4%s_._..__.. 192! ~ ...-| Bllg Sept’20)----|| § : N O & M Ist gold 6s-_-...1930)5 
‘th ext gold 58 é - .---| 94 June’20}- | De 2d gold 6s 1930) — 
$th ext gold 4s 9 | 94% Nov'l5)- poe oes Paducah & Mem Div 4s_ .1946) 
VY LE& W Ist g fd 7s_. Ss —- Usle Aug’ 19 - le eee St Louis Div Ist gold 6s. .192 
@-le Ist cons g 48 prior. _. -, 54 | 53 5714) 84) oO 2d gold 3s 980) 
5%1lg Oct’ 20) | & . Atl Knox & Cin Div 48__ 1955) g 
43 46 | 157) ; Atl Knox & Nor Ist g 58s__1946 
198 June iGlesecli... Hender Bdge latsfz2 6s_.1931) 5 
721g 74 18 6712 Kentucky Central gold 4s_ 1987) 
40 42 | 9) 30), Lex & East Ist 50-yr 5s gu 1965, 
40's | 87) 30 L&N&M &M I8tz 4% 1945 
49 34 L & N-South M joint 48__1952'5 
> | 79 ;| 46) 6612 Registered h1952 » 
.--- 106% Jan'l7|----||..-.- - N Fla & 8 Ist gu g 58s___.1937; 
R519 8634 Nov’20 ---- | 787 N & C Bdge gen gu 2g 4%s 1945\p 
83% 8312 8312) 6 | 79 Pensac & Atl Ist gu g 6s_.1921 
---. 10812 Sept iy ee 8 & N Ala cons gu g 58.-.1936 4 
---- 1038 Jan'18)- | : Gen cons gu 50-year 58.1963 aay 
----| 91 Feb’20}---- I La & Jeff Bdge Co gu g 48_..1945 my 
82 , 85 = Jan'l8}---- “= Manila RR—Sou lines 4s. _.1936 
62 | 59 62 Mex Internat Ist cons g 4s_.1977 
--- 100% Dec’ 06 . . Stamped guaranteed 
517g 52% Nov'20 ix : Midiaud Term—Ist 8 f g 58.1925 y 
85 , 97 Dee'ld - tee Minn St Louis Ist 7s -.--.-- 1927 a 
- 72 Nov'ld oe: Pacific Ext Ist gold 6s___.1921 
| 60 =Bept'20) - Ist consol gold 5s-.-.-.---- 1934 wm 
.| 2312 Jav'l7 ist & refunding gold 48_..1949 g 
90 ei Ref & ext 50-yr 5s Ser A_.1962 g 
67 Sept 20 Des M & Ft D Ist gu 48..1935 
105 = Nov'll)- Iowa Central Ist gold 5s_.1938 fy 
| 95 June'l2)--- Refinding gold 4s 1951 
77% 77% MStP&SSM cong 4sintgu. 1938; 
92) Aug’lv “T  ) ea 1938 44 
51% Aug’20 | ist Chic Term 8 f 4s___--- 1941 
76 Dee'19) ee MSSM4€&A Istg4sintgu. 26 7 
96 9612) 680 | ¢ Mississippi Centra! Ist 5s...1949)y 
96 6 | 2) 8! 4 || Mo Kan & Tex—Ist gold 48.1990’ 
791g «Big 2d gold 48...._._......91990| 
9 =6June’ lt) --- Trust Co certfs of deposit___ 4 
o'2 ~---! 8 | & Ist ext gold 5s8........-.- 1944, 1 
Ist conso! g fs 933). | ; | J | Ist & refunding 4s. wee 
Registered ~ “ ""] Trust Co certfe of dep-. -- -- 
Reduced to gold 4%s_ 1933/\J ” lean 89 4, Gen sinking fund 4%s_...1936|__ 
Registered 1933|J - on (1292 May'l6 |---- 22 = - Trust Co certfs of deposit. __|~ 
Mont ext Ist gold 49___193 J 2 81 82 St Louis Div Ist ref g 4s..2001)|__ 
Recistered____ ___ 1937: 3 "s09 80 Bepv'ld ramiciet 5% secured notes “ext .1916 ww 
Pacific ext guar 4s £.___1940 J 0 78%) 53 Mar 20)----| Dall & Waco Ist gu g 5s..1940 F | O +20 
© Minn Nor Div Ist g 48... 1948/4 ----| 82 Sept'20)----| Kan City & Pac Ist ¢ 48_.1990\a oO) satel — plat 
Minn Unton Ist g6s.....19223 J 99 9912) 97 Feb 20\---., Mo K & E Ist gu g 5s_..-1942|\yq 58 Nov 20 --; 
Mont C ist gu g6s_..__.19373 J ----|102% 102% | 9614 M K & Okla Ist guar 58_.1942iM §| pa. 
Recistered 19373 3) -=- [13614 May'06)---5!|_- oo. M K & T of T Ist gug 53-1942|y | rn + 4 ea 
Ist guar gold ha 1937 J S ween So% 9354 f Sher Sh & So Ist gu g 58s_.1942\1% pk reat “991. a! 
WiIl& S F ist gold 6a..1938, 3 PD) Yl's 93 | a * OM ze 44 Texas & Okla Ist gu g 58..1943 37 30)---- 2 
‘een | ay & W deb ctfe “A” | Feb 74 | 7: , Missouri Pacific (reorg Co)— os 81 11 74) 
Debenture ctfa ““B" | 978) ont | - Ist & refunding 5s Ser A_.1965 , 7 84 . 
wif & Slistref & tg hs__h1V52 J --- 76 2 ; Ist & refunding 5s Ser Ba_ 1923 =" 5 741 
Hocking Val Ist cons g 4%s_ 1999 J a : : lst & refunding 5s Ser C_.1926\™ le 165 51 . 
Registered 1999 J core June’ls | : Genera! 4s 5512 
Col & HV Ist ext g4s..._1948 A aa Oct'18 | Missourl Pac 40-year 4s____1! ot “ys, 
Col & Tol Ist ext 4s . Apr'l9 } 3d 7s extended at 4% oon Se 
Huston Belt & Term lat 5a 1937\J 83 Nov'20 8 Cent Br U P Ist g 4s een? os at te 
Minois Centra! Ist gold 48__1951 J SS 4 , os Pac R of Mo Ist ext g 4s_. 75 761 
Registered 1951 4 | 92 Sept’l7|---- 2d extended gold 5s-- -- -_* 
lat gold 3%s 2, 67 67 : 80 
Resistered | 84 Nov’l5 
Extended Ist gold 34s_ 62%, June’20 
1 
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eoo2z2 


73 Jan’20\----| 73 73 


90 Oct'20 | 845g 92 
79 May’20 7 6 6’ 
7212 Oct'20 6415 
91 Oct’20 91 
| 9914 Oct’06 a P 
| 651g Nov'20 | 61ly 
2» | 74 | #5 
66 59's 
| 69%4 6 60 
05 Jan’ll|----|/....- 
87 Nov'20\----|| 87 
| 96 Deeldi----||..-- 
901g June’19/---- |.--- 
70 70 1 6212 
94 May’20'----), 914 
88 Nov’20-- R712 
, 801g Slle) 
_.. | 8llg Sept’lyi----. 
88 90 90 #£Oct’20'---- 
10312 Sale 10312 10412, 14 
} | 8658 Sept’20)---- 
Oct’20 ---- 
Feb’20) ---- 
7412 75'2 7912 Jan'l9i---- 
9912 Sale 9914 99125 4 
5lig 5lle 5il2 5llg 1 
711g 732 7112 1 
87 u: Nov' ly ---- 
9612 Auz’20'---- 
64 f ONct’2N' ---- 
eese Nov’20 ---- 
80!2 9!e Nov'20 ---- 
66 7 Nov 20 ---- 
ote obe>. Feb’05 
8714 2 Sept’20' - -- - 
8014 .-.. 97% May’'l6 ---- 
991g 98 Oct’? ..- 
901g _...| 9012 9012 - 
851g _-_.| 851g Oct’20) ---- 
67 Nov’20 -<«-- 


ore). ne 


Pouce ZOTVSZ. PZP« 





in a 








= ZOzZP> ERS“ EeB4COZzZe 


Cnn Z DOP PuedueMOuwmOZnaree ZA~ZZee ZO nOnnH% 

















let consol gen lien g 498_ 194 
Registered 199 
Penn coll trust gold 48_. 195! 
50-year conv 4s Ser A__ 1953 
do Series B_........1953 
Gen conv 48 Series D___ 1953 
Chic & Erie Ist gold 58__.1982 
Cleve & Mahon Vall g 56_ _ 1938 
Erie & Jersey ist sf6s_.._1955 
egee River ists f 6s___ 1957 
Long Dock consol g 6a___ . 1935 
Coal & RR Ist cur gu 68_. 1922 
Dock & Impt Ist ext 5a__. 1943 
WN Y & Green L gug Ss__ 1946 
N Y Susq & W Ist ref §8_. 1937 
2d gold 4%- 1937 
Genera! gold 5s____.._. 1940 
Termina! ist gold 58. 1943 
Mid of N J Ist ext 5a_. __ 1940 
Wilk & East Ist gu 2 58. _1942 
hy & Ind ist cons gu g 68_ _1926 
vansv & T H let cons 68. _1921 
1 


Z99 





wHZr>eeue ZPrr ne =-& 


Nov'l0 --2 
July’20 ----|) 59 


Pru Zu ZOuue 


134 
=) 


= 
~ 


Sept 20 wR, 
7 


—~— 


2 Nov'20 ---- 
71% 72'4 74\4 
425, Sale 44lo 34 
7912 Sale 7919 24 
ser Nov’20 ---- 
ee Nov’'lg --- 
ere g Dec’16 -- 
6012 Sale 61 . 261 
36%4 Sale 37 11 
came 1 Nov’20 .--- 
ouiine ae 2812 2 
52 61 -67g Nov’20 ---- 
47\2 .... Oct'20 ---- 
6 39 | 12 
Oct’ 20 











florida FE Coast Ist 4%s__. 

fort St U D Co leat g4%s_. 

®t Worth & Rio Gr lst ¢ 48. 1925) 

balv Hous & frend Ist 59.__1933 

Great Nor C BR & QO coll 48_ _1921 
Registered. Allg 
lst & ref 4isSeries A__. 
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KOunOuGrnuOnZuwOOuPOZaZaPr! 





na 

“63% 
80 
91 
8614 


tet gold 3s sterling... __- 
eemerarea... .ccccccce. ' 
Collateral trust zold 48__.1952);A 0 - ‘ | 
RS A SE 1952,A . .-| 95% Sept’l2) -- lst ext gold 6s _---71927 
ist refunding 4s sag 8) 75 78) eT | > General gold 48_._------- 1938 
Purchased lines 3\48__ _- Mi 5 67's S8te Montgomery Div Ist g 58_1947|F 
ss BA Hy gold 1A. - eM | 63 July’2u ‘ St Louis Div 5s..-..----- 1927\J 
i\5-year secured 5s oe6): J) 90 90 ou 
Cairo Bridge go! 950) ‘ 4 2 . 
Citebfield Div let roid 9.195113 | f “| 2, Now = i” wae toe tae ieee ais. 1957|J 51 30 
a eo g3s. ot 102 * snaen : Guaranteed general 4s- - - - 1977 A 34 | 2 
Omaha Div ist gold 3s 1951\F 6112 Oct 20)/----|| : gt _— a 1951 4 4'2 “— aes 
: no~ seal 581 20) -- - 5R1e || __ 1st consol 4s.----------- C 7 76 | 
3t Louts Div & Term « % 1951) tad at 2 Il No & N’E st ref & imp 4128A.'5 Gate! 9 
Registered eat ij 80 June’l6|__-- New Orleans Term Ist 48- -- 1953 J 02 | 3 
4pringf Div lete 3s... 1951 3 805s Nov’16|_---|! N O Tex & Mexico Ist 6s- -- So J 59le «89 
Weatern Li let ~  1951/F 79l2 May,19 Non-cum income 5s A---- i 35\A 913, 375 
an ee g49_.. ieee 92 Nov'l|....) N Y Cent RR conv deb 6s. 1935 M 102%g 137 
Bellev & Car lst 6s 1923) 5 11712 May’10 |---- th dee Sony Ae Rg 90st 69 | & 
Carb & Shaw Ist gold 48__1932|™ 2 Ee | ~~ - ya ay me ae on13lA 76%, = 3 
ge Dla rushes ret 88 Oct’20) - | New York Cent & Hud watt 6912 31 
Gold 3148.......12...1951\J | a NON es Bl 
Joint 1st ref 5s Series A 193 : — Pm 
YD 951 ages 
Memph Div ist g 48__ 195 5 65. Aug’20\-- | 


9G! 1 

198 62 62%3, 12, 
521g May'20) ----) 

64 Nov’20\--.-|| 54 


—. are ----!) Riv & G Div Ist g 48_- 
71%4 T2169 7 Verdi VI & W lst zg 


DRDO OHH ee PO ete 





80 | 
Oct’20 ---- 
731g «3 

93 | 
Mar’17 -«--'.- 
2712 10 








— a = 
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when er 2 eee 8 heh 


H5le 
Registered sie. 
AS ic 91 Debenture go 8 
}) om Registered. ...-.------- 1934 
30-year deb 48_.-_.------ 1942) J 
Lake Shore coll g 3%s-_---1998 F 
Registered 1998/ F 
Mich Cent coll gold 34s_-_1998| F 
Registered _ - - - 199% 
Oct'O9} .. - - Rattle Cr & Stur Ist gu 38.198" J 
74 54 | Beech Creek Ist gu g 48.-1936/J 
7312) Registered ......-.----- 1934 J 
82 | 2d guar gold 5s__------ 1936 J 
*20) | Registered___...---- 1936,J 
65 | Beech Cr Ext Ist g epee oo : 
lg Nov’2@'__-- | Cart & Ad ist gu g 48_.-- 
~ , alld Oe Gouv & Oawe Ist gu g 5s..1942) J 
| | | Ka A&C RIsteng ia 19287 


3t Louis Sou Ist gu @ 4s_- 
iad Ill & Towa Ist 2 48___- 
{nt & Great Nor Ist ¢ ext 7s 1922|M 
james Frank & Clear Ist 48 1959/3 
Kansas City Sou Ist gold 38. 1950;4 
Registered 1950) 
Ref & imnt 5s__.._.- Apr 1950) J 
Kanese City Term Ist 48_. .1960 J 
i ake Erle & West let g 5e_..1937 
2d guld 5s 1941! 
North Ohio Ist guar g 5s... 1945 
eb Val N Y Ist gu g 4%s8_.1940 
Re«tatered 1 





58 Aug’20)..--)| 

49 Feb’20)..-.'| 

82 s2 | 3) 81 
9534 Nov'i6)..--'/---- 
104 May’l6)._--'|/.--- 
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S24 nhaseade 
85l4 .---'---- 
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. #& Option sale 
‘Yo price Friday; latest bid and asked this week, @ Due Jan, bDue Feb gDue June. % Due July, = Due Sept. 0 Dee Oot . 
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+. F BO 
¥, STOCK EX 3 
—. ending a 5 Price 
sold + ” eal Feng — 19 - nge A 33 Ra 
hee perenne 17 pi, As|& Sale |“ nce 
Mob Hoglstered hana 1925|M S we ia High| No. ae N. ¥. STOC BONDS 
a gistered.———— 1931|™ h 843, Ba 65 A 69 lg 9 Low H oe aon EXCHA RY 
ret fp t eesti | a Sale | 81 ug’20|----|| 65 rash |] Penney ding Nov. 19 3: Price 
Registe ‘Central 46.--1991|M $| 69's _- e| Sli 821 a'| 76 60 nnayivanta Co (Conc 9. | Ba) Noon Week’ 
Caxiens ntral 66-----108i|m i] 86° -*°7] fn Nov'i9 Bree Fate Sate — .& P Ist cons g bs. Nov. 19 Range oF ni Re 
IL wna wnnennn-- ow se 777} 984 May'20 men ey " Seoeace Sees teat o = since 
sas in gold Sige. 3 3) 74 727] 9913 aug’17|---- 751g 7513 Sunbury & Lewis iste tnaa 2 et oe | omg 
resettle & S| Se ia ia | eae BRR Oe scat 9 gn has — a No. ioe 
ania -- --- ae ai atari ae e -“ecoe . 
ie eas a tle 8 2. 2222) obi Novia|-ooo[-22= 222° od gold 4348... gen ds. 1044) 8 go °22-|u0a oya8---| 8 264 zo 
--- 1920) ‘dete: 2” meat re quette lst Ser J ~-1931 ee *98).... 
ae Mala “ai” sie oe Merah es ri” rian assert foaife | sit iis Nove seotfeens oven 
Ya e A8_— === 1 oO Sale ae a g 661 tts Sh > texticawor J J ie 91%, Oct givorenaee ee 
NY Harle ar Ist 4s__ 931|M cose. 80 7 5} 93% 7 . “ye faetidh Gi O-yrst4s 956|J oan “sacl tee 00... 801s “801s 
&N mg3 193 N me FS 80! 72 214 st conso Ist 4s 19 J 4 83! Sept’ ---- g 801 
NY«& orthern 4s. 6IF <A 701 Nov’ 2} 26 811 Readin 1 gold A 5s.. 37\J J 65le Sal 8| 83% t'20/- 91% 913, 
Pine Pu lst co ist g 5s. MN 62 2| 68% v’17i---- 6714 S13, er athe ggg vs a 1940/A 40 e | 651 8414 | 80lg 8 4 
Cree ns 192 lage 8 71 sia 4 ter gold 48.___. 9 +e] 42 2 Olg 
BW & 0 con | as gue As. 1903] 8 e922] 64 May-2d. 35) 64° 78 Jersey Cental oi ones 7 ee 40's 401 2 75% 87 
utland con Ist ext Se. atoaala O} 712 95%) 93ts May'20|----1)"64 so° 1 eke an ental soll 48---1981 3 3) 85 Gale re Apr'20 1140 43° 
g4ks_. 00! a| 7112 0 a iria ---- |] 8 r ar 4s g___ 951 on 84 ec °17|--_- 931 
oe lst Ma_. 194 A oO 8 cc 1 2 Oct "9 -- 9 64 t Louis and Isl g. 1 A O 84 a he 8 931 
St La anada gu 48g. 1|J 9713 98 13 M '20]---- 253 931 Pri & San Fr ist g 48__ 951) 5 91.8 84 out Pia 8 
wr & lst g 1948 a 8 98 ay'15 71 o*2 or lien an ..~194 Si . ale ® 15)| 71 ---- 
2d Adir 1 gu g 48.1 Be pte 80 Nov’20\--.. 711 Prior | Ser A (reorg C 719 Ji 59% 90 20} ----' 88 
tien & 6s st g 5s 94919 Ji 50” 597 7lle No 20|----|| 05. “9 : Prio ien oh + aaa 0)— 591, 64 | "60% 91 “9 75lo 84 
Pitts @ L Es ecennss “T9003 3] 70 asl 80 pont ma 95° 98 Cum adit Ser B 5s.....-- 1950/5 2 6053 Oct *20|-- a © 
Pitts L Eri Vv gu g 4s__ 996|A 70 60 F g’20}--- 71le 711 In adjust Se epee 19 950\ J 60 Sal of taal." an 
McK e 2d ..1922 -— oe 101 eb’20|---- 52 lig} 8 come Se rA6 ----192 4) 7 ° sani 
2d &Y1 g 5s__-al J J on 1 Nov’ ---- 60 Re pwnage arg) hv 8....h1 1 a 4 Sale | 74 1? = 
West 8 .Y Ist gu 68... 928|A O 911 ____ 103 N "16|---- 53 «60 Gen i iven Wiener ane -h1955|4._ O 8714 Sal 74 61 | 387 
hore 2 .1932\3 84 eeaee 921 ov'16 Ree Fe eral go ran g ou 1960 Oc 62 e 87 75 52 
+ Ist 4s ee 34\J 7 991 coca ae 3 Nov 20 "pte: eetaggae SL&aSTR  gidapeclnee 1931 J et 481 Sale 62 871 89 621 645g 
YC » " 5 2-. Oct ' - --- So RR o-- 5 2 Sale 2) 53 8 771 
Eq Lines PR ra ny _.2361 y 90 ies se 130'g J 20 Ls 921s 931s K open Div cons g te J J 95 971 47\lg 65 305 81 91L 
a eemenstag rh 5 weeds issues || ESA Moe “teas 9 | 88 Sot 
Y tl 1 M ee oe K M ns g 68_ A 5g - 8 
N Sonnect 1st gu 4146 A. 1953} N| -o5- - Em Be 95%, 9514 nEae €M Ry rete 48. Leet Ni Oe owonk oe | 1) 82 an 
ranted oe 1953|F A Q8lg ___- or aie ---- +h 76. Sg ester ieee o 9614 90 Saewa? --.- a7 92% 
Non-conv yo ws S.-----e ---- 772 78. June’20|--- -|| 941, in ay neome bond the. loagIM Sit, 63% oon A ba A 67 
+ oe omnaa pot 4 oat +A q ao 78 24 9413 97g } dene ing a fBmcannn-s- p1939\5 J 66% Sale 8h ane 81 353, 100” 
coe oe on a Se si, ifs | a Aare Fae ims | Sh aut |B as ofl as ge 
coe re aaomandl a a oe Sept'2 3 at Poe u g 58.1 J Sale | 62% an Sl 8678 
Cons Ry non-oo Bs45.--21956 3 3 is” S0%5| 50 W'20|---!| 45g 46 Gold’ 4s stampe ig ise=- 104313 3 or Sale| 61" Osis x2 30s G0 
ees oan | ee as i] igs 8. Sera ape nae 2 od | PR Re La 7. 
ien-tene debe 4_...1 FA 751 ca 6 2 56 Atl& B i Paige al oO 671 egies! i3 671 
4 D n 4s____ 954,35 ---- 2, 74 45 C oF whey ee 949\F A! 50 2| 58 212 2 
sree mace yas ooo fil a 8 eae bem fone al She aue| 31 ons He 
Cent N Air Li Ist 43. 3 J ake cclegal le Jon’12i--.. 87! ist la & Pen 1 g 4s...1 3M 8 Sale 3 | 1 607s 
Dent New bg iat eu fs 1ogals 3] 22-2 2o=-| 49 YO as |] Consol goat mais. 19402 J) 67 ---- 7, B02) 125 30" a 
Housstonle Ry st gu d3_-1961|3 . on 6912 S82 Oet'l9 bets eaoe Swe ice 4 = Pr 4 N0¥'90 «== + 5 
gat y co ---19 wil 2| 7 9 FE lehie peel ar eon Ba. ce 1943 «ates y’2U\--..| 52 
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firginian ist 5s series A...1962) MwoN 
Wabash ist goid 5s..-.---- 1939 M N} 
8 e666 §6...cccanccevess 1939 F Ai 
Debenture series B....-- 1939\J J 
lst lien equip afd g 58....1921 M 5) 
ist lien 50-yr g term 43...1954,3 J] 
Det & Ch Ext Istg5s....1941,5 2! 
Des Moines Div ist g4s8..1939,|3 J) 
Om Div istzg3 738 an a ceabie ~1941. A O} 
Tol & Ch Div g 48......-1941.M 5) 
Waeh Term! ist gu 3148.2 .21945 F Al 
lst 40-yr guar 4s....-..-.. 1945 F Ai 
West Maryland Ist g 48....1952 A O)} 
West N Y & Pa Ist g 58....1927|/3 J 
(en gold ee 1943. A O 
Income 5s8....-..-.-- . -1943 Nov | 
Weatern Pac Ist ser A 58- -1946 M 5) 
Wheeling & L E lst gz 5s. 1926 A @O 
Wheel Div 1st gold 53... 1928 J J 
Exten & Impt gold 5s....1930 F A 
Refunding 444s sertes A_.1966'M §$ 
RR ist consol 4s_...-.-.-- 1949 M § 
Winston-Salem 5S B ist 48..1960 J 3 
Wis Cent 50-yr Ist gen 48...1949 J J 
Sup & Dul div & term Ist 4s’36.M N 


Street Railway. 

Brooklyn Rapid Tran g 5a_.1945 A 9O 
lat refund conv gold 48...2002 J 32 
B-yr 7% secured notes..k1921 5 J 
Certificates of deposit........'.. -- 
Certificates of deposit stmp’d .. —. 
Bk City Ist cons 58..1916-1941 J J 
Bk QCo&S con gu g 5s_.1941M N 


Bkiyn QCo&S ist5s..._.1941 3 J 
Bklyn Un E) Ist g 4-5s_..1950 F A 
Stamped guar 4-5s_._..1956 F Al 
Kings County E lst g4s..1949 F A’ 
Stamped guar 4s._.....1949 F A 
Nassau Elec guar gold 48.1951,3 J) 
Chicago Rys ist 5e..._.....1927 F A’ 
Conn Ry &List&refeg4i4es1951 5 J, 
Stamped guar 444s_....-.-. 1951 3 Ji 
Det United Ist consa24%s_.1932 J J) 
ft Smith Lt & Tr ist @~5s...1936 M 8 
Hud & Manhat 5s ser A_...1957,/F A’ 
Adjust income 5s_._...-- lO" 
N Y & Jersey Ist 5s... 1932 F 


A 
tnterboro-Metrop coll 44s8.1956,.A O 
Certificates of Deposit 


~“-—-<—<—-—<— - -~- -—-! 


{nterboro Rap Tran Ist 5s_.1966 3 J 
Manhat Ry (NY) cons 2 4s_1999 A O, 
Stamped tax-exempt.._._..1990 A O 
Manila Elec Ry & Ltsf5s_.1953™ 8S. 
Metropolitan Street Ry— 
Bway & 7th Av Ist c g 58.1943 J Dd 
Col & 9th Av Ist gu g5s..1993 M §$& 
Lex Av & P F Ist gu g 58..1993 M §& 


Met W 8S El (Chie) lst 248.1938 F A 
Milw Elec Ry & Lt cons 2581926 F A 
Refunding & exten 4%s_.1931 3 J 
Montreal Tram Ist & ref 5s.1941J J 
Sew Orl Ry & Lt gen 4%s..1935 J J 
SY Municip Ry Ilstsf5sA.19663 J 
NW Y Rys Ist R E & ref 48_. -1942) 2 a 
Certificates of deposit......../-- --! 
80-year adj ine 5s_____-- 21943! A O 
Certificates of deposit......|-. -- 

NS Y State Rys Ist cons 4s- 1942 MW 
Portland Ry Ist & ref 5s__..1930 M WN 
Portid Ry Lt& P Ist ref 58.1942 F A 
Portland Gen Elec Ist 58.1935 J J 
8t Jos Ry LH & P Ist g 58_.1937,M WN 
St Paul City Cab cons zg 5s_.1937,3 J) 


Third Ave Ist ref 4s________ 1960 J J 
Adj income 5s8_._ -...--- ai960,A 0; 
Third Ave Ry ist @2 5s_____- 1937| J 3 
Tri-City Ry & Lt Ist sf 5s_._1923;A O} 
Onderegr of London 4%s___.1 1933 3 J) 
ila nla 1948). --| 


United Rys Inv 5a Pittsiss_.1926 M N| 
United Rys St L Ist g 48_.__1934/J 
St Louis Transit gu 5s_...1924'A 


Oo. - 
Onited RRs San Frsf4s._.1927A O| 


Union Tr (N Y) ctfs dep_...-- \-- hes 
Equit Tr (N Y) tnter ctfs_ eS 


Ya Ry Pow Ist & ref 5s___1934 J i 


Gas and Electric Light 
atlanta G L Co Ist g 58___.1947' 3 
Skly Edison Inc gen 5s A.1949 J 
Bkiyn Un Gas Ist cons g 58.1945 M 
Cincin Gas & Elec lsté&ref 5s 1956,.A 
Columbia G & E ist 5s_.. _- 1927 3 


Oolumbus Gas Ist gold 5s..1932.J 
Consol Gas 5-yr conv 7s8...1925'Q 
Cons Gas EL&P of Balt 5 yr 5s8°21,;M 
Detroit City Gas gold 5s___- 1923.3 
Detroit Edison 1st coli tr 5s_1933/ J 
lst & ref 5s ser A______- k1940|'M 
Eq GLN Y Ist cons ¢ 53___1932|M 
Gas & Elec Berg Coc @ Sa. -1949) 3 
Gavana Elec consol ¢ 58___- 1952) F 
Hudson Co Gas ist g 5s. -1949|M 
Kan City (Mo) Gas Ist g 53. 1922\A 
Kings Co FIL & Pg Ss_._..1937/A 
Purchase money 6s8......1997\A 
Convertible deb 6s. .....- 1925\™ 
Ed El Il! Bkn ist con g 43.1939) J 
Lac Gas Lof St L Ref & ext 53’34/A 
Milwaukee Gas L Ist 4s_...1927,|M 
Wewark Con Gas 2 53___._..1948 J 
WYGE SLA & Pe Ss ett 1948\J 
Purchase money @ 48__-__- 1949 | F 
Ed Elec Til Ist cons g 58s_.1995/J 
WY&Q El L&P Ist con g 58-1930) F 
Pacific G & E Co—Cal G & E— 
Corp unifying & ref 5s_._1937 
Pacific G & E gen & ref 58_.1942 
Pac Pow & Lt tst & ref 20-yr 
5s Internationa! Series___1930 
Pat & Passaic G & E! 5s_._.1949 
Peop Gas & C Ist cons g 638_1943 
Refunding gold 5s_...-.-- 1947 
Ch G-L & Coke Ist gu g 5s 1937 
Con G Co of Ch Ist gu g 5s 1936 
Ind Nat Gas & Ot! 30-yr 5s 1936 
Mu Fuel Gas Ist gu g 58s..1947 
Philadelphia Co conv g 5s... 1922 
Stand Gas & E! conv s f 6s..1926 
Syracuse Lighting Ist g 5s..1951 
Syracuse Light & Power 5s..1954 
Trenton G & E! Ist ge 5s8..1949 
Union Elec Lt & P Ist g 58..1932 
Refunding & extension 58.1933 
United Fuel Gas Ist s f 68_.1936 
Utah Power & Lt Ist 5s8....1944 
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Utica Elec L & P Ist 2 5a___1950 










Week's | 3 
Rangeor \s 
Last Sale | * 


83 844, 45 
K5le 86 17 
79 79 5 
90 Aug’ls..-. 
971le July’19...-- 
691p Oct’20 .--- 
887g Mar’20,..-. 
80 Aug 'lZ\..-- 
53 =July’20\..-- 


| T4le Oct ‘19)..-- 


70 70 ] 
$2 Aug’lsS..-.. 
53’s 56 51 
63 Oct *20;..--- 
7. C966 "ivieses 


B3le 8412 37 
8654 N W Bicace 
%4 Oct'20'..-- 
= Mar’ 17\.--- 


Oct — 

59 g 60 Li 
69 Nov 20 -..-.« 
71% 71% 7 
72 Nov’ 2U ---- 
39 35 “ 
31 31 4 
42 45 2d 
49 43 6 
3 40)'4 49 
64 Apr ‘ZU --<-- 
80 May’ls'---- 
40\le Dec 'i9 ---- 
60 62 5 


655g Nov'20 ---- 
53 Oct'20\ -c<< 


5A Oct’20 ----'| 50 
21 Ree 2| 2: 


6612 June’20 ---- 


6 jle 60le 1) 
iC | 3 54s 29 


58 Jan °20 ---- 
60 61 154 
Zilg 2212 405 


| 77g 77ig, 1 
e | 18% 20145 408 | 
, 


| 16%4 181g 53 
>| 5l%3 = &37%g «867 | 
| «+64 57 13 | 
55 56 | 15.) 


| 75 Oct "19 ----| 


2'2 4214 Nov’20 ----| 
| 251g Nov’20 ----|| 21 
30 Nov’'20----'| 3 

54 Dec 19 ----||..-- ..-. 
| 82 Apr ‘20'---- 
68 4 


—=«668 
68 69 14) 
61 July’l9 ----'! 
-| 67 July'l9\---- 


257s 257s & 


| 20 20\3 4 
/ 4% 5le 
4's 5 | 
56 55%, 9) 
68 Oct'20 ----)| 
55 Dec’l9 ----;' 


90%, Feb '17|---- 


95 July’l7\----| 7. 
| 80 Jan ‘20)\----) 
48ig 49 | 19 


2812 321g «(60 
| 7612 761g +10) 
| 89 89ig' 10) 
| 73 May’l¥j----!| 
50 Sept’20 ee 50 


66 67 | 


| 471g Oct’20/----! 

| 50 June'l7\---- = 

30 ‘Nov’20----|| 212 
91 


28 3) | 


| 291g 292 1} 2 
66 66 ° 40 


3 


'103 Sept'li\-- 
7614 7612 12) 


77ig Nov 20 -<«-- 


84 Nov aro 
8O0le 8! 
, ‘| 11 


SO 8013! 
87 June’l9)---- 


100 100%4) vl) 
79 Apr '20|----|| 79 


9512 Apr ‘20 
89 89 





J4 Feb '1L&j\---- 


<|L00 Feb '13)----|-.-- 
69's! 77 Oct'20i---- | 77 
91 Sept'l9)----)' 


Y2le Dec *19|---- 


64 65% 18) 58ts 
85 85 | 


73l2 May’ ~ — 78ls 


82's 82le 12 | 791s 
79% 33 721s 


7714 Oct’ “ae 


----|105 July’ BZj-ee- | 
| $88 Sept’20\----~- 

65 671g, 19) 

70 Nov'20\----| 

100 Apr '17\----. 

89 Mapr’l7\---- | 


75 May’l9|---- | 
831g 90 | 13) 
85!2 Nov’20 ---- 
7034 Nov'20\----| 70% 
67is Aug *20) ---- 
984, Oct . 
8&8 Nov’'20---- 
82 July’l9/---- | 
89 Oct'20\----| 79 94% 
7812 +3=—80 | 13 | 70% 1 
95 Mar’20---. 


*No price Friday; latest bid and asked. aDue Jan. 





bDue April, cDue May. gDue June. ADue July. kDue Aug. oDue Oct, 
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N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 3 
Week ending Nov. 19 | omg 





Gas & Electric Lt—(Concl.) | 
Utica Gas & Elec ref 5s___..1957 J 
Wastchester Ltd gold 58.__.1950 J 


Miscellaneous 
Adams Ex coll tr g 48_.....1948 ™ 
Alaska Gold M deb 6s A_...1925 M 
Conv deb 6s series B_.-_-- 1926 M ! 
Am SS of W Va Ist 53_._...1920 M ! 


Armour & Co Ist rea! est 4s '39 J 
Atlantic Fruit conv deb 7s A 1934 J 
Booth Fisheries deb sf 6s...1926.A 
jraden Cop M coll tr sf 6s_.1931 F 
Bush Terminal Ist 48.._...1952 A 
Consol sincwardshnnee- S008 5 
Building & 5S guar tax ex_.1900 A 
Chic C & Denn Ryssf5s_..1927 A 
Chie Un Sta’n lst gu4%s A.1963 J 
ist Ser C 6a (ctfs)__-_.1963 J 
Snhile Copper 10-yr conv 78. 1923 
Coll tr & conv 6s ser A._.1932 A 
Computing-Tab-Ree gf @s..1941'J 
Granby Cons MS& P con$sA1928 M 
OS EE eee _.1928, 
Great Falls Pow 1st sf 5s_..1910 M 


Int Mercan Marines f 68__.1941 A 
Montana Power ist 58 A_..1943 J 
Morris & Co ists f4%s___.1939 J 
Mtge Bonds (N Y) 4s ger 2.1966 A 
10-20-year 5s series 3___.1932 J 
N Y Dock 50-yr Ist g 48_.__1951 F 
Niagara Falls Power lst 53__1932 J 
Ref & gen 68___.---- _.-41932'A 
Niag Lock & O Pow Ist 5s__.1954 M 
Nor States Power 25-yr 53 A 1941 A 
Ontario Power N F ist 53..1943 F 
Ontario Transmission 5s_._..1945 ™ 
Pub Serv Corp N J gen 53_.1959 A 
Tennessee Cop Ist conv 6s_.1925, M 
Wash Water Power Ist 53. .1939\J 
Wilson & Co Ist 25-yrsf6s.1941.A 
10-year conv sf 6a_____..1928)/ 


Manufacturing & industrial’ 
Am Agric Chem Ist ¢ §s..__.1923,4 
Conv deben 5s8_.-...---_- 1924\F 
Am Cot Oil debenture 58__.1931|/™ 
Am Sm & R Ist 30-yr 5s ser A '47/A 
Am Tobacco 40-year g 6s__.1944. A 
0) 6 ACY 1951, F 
Am Writ Paper s f 7-6s___- 1939 J 
Baldw Loco Works Ist 53s_.1940,™ 
Cent Foundry Ist sf 6s___.1931\F 
Cent Leather 20-year g 53..1925\A 
sol Tobacco g 48___.-_- _1951|F 
Corn Prod Refgs fg 5s___._.1931,™ 
lst 25-year sf 58____-._-- 1934,™ 
Cuba Cane Sugar conv 78. 1920 J 
Distill See Cor conv Ist g 5s_1927\A 
E I du Pont Powder aise... 1936/5 
General Baking Ist 25~yr 63.1936 3 


Gen Electric deb g 3%s___.1942 F 
Debenture 53....._---.-. 1952 M 
20-year deb 6s._.__- Feb 1940 F 

Ingersoll-Rand Ist 5s......1935,9 

Int Agric Corp Ist 20-yr 53_.1932|™4 

Int Paper conv sf g5s_.._..1935 J 
ist & refs f conv ser A. .1947)| 5 

Liggett & Myers Tobac 73_.1944| A 
ee ore 1951|F 

Lorillard Co (P) 78..-.---- 1944'A 
ee Ree _.1951\F 

Nat Enam & Stampg Ist 5s_1929) 3 

Nat Starch 20-year deb 5s._1930/3 

National Tube Ist 5s-_ 1942 M 

N Y Atr Brake list conv 63. _1938,™ 


Standard Milling 1st 53_...1930,M 
Union Bag & Paper Ist 53..1930.J 
"ee eee 1930 J 
Union Oil Co of Cal Ist 5s__ 1931) 
US Realty & I conv deb @ 53 1924) J 
U S Rubber 5-vear sec 78__.1922 J 
lst & ref 53 series A____-_- 1947) 
10-year 7'4s__.-.------- 1930 F 
U S Smelt Ret & M conv $8_1926\F 
Va-Caro Chem Ist 15-yr 58.1923. 9 
ee -€1924'A 
West Electric Ist 59 Dec___.1922,4 
Westingh E & M 7s__--.-.-- 1931 \M 
Coal, iron & Steel | 
Beth Steel Ist ext sf 5s___.1926'49 
lst & ref 5s guar A_..-__- 1942,™ 
20-yr pm & imp sf 5s_- 1936) 4 
Buff & Susq Iron sf 5s_-. _1932|3 
Debenture eas 21926) ™ 


Cahaba ©< M Co Ist gu 68__1922\J 
Colo F & I Co gensf 5s._..1943'F 
Gol Indus Ist & coll 5s gu__1934/F 
Cons Coal of Md lst & ref 53 1950:J 


Elk Horn Coal conv 6s-....1925}J 
Illinots Steel deb 44%4s____-- 1940'A 
Indiana Steel Ist 5s... _-_- 1952,™ 
Jeft & ClearC & I ~ a a ---1926 4 
Lackewanna Steel 1 .1923'A 
lst cons 5s series = thy Ss 1950|™ 


Lehigh C & Nav sf 4% A__1954) ia 
Midvale Steel & O conv sf 5s 1936|M 
Pleasant Val Coal ist s f 58.19 28) ° 
Poecah Con Collier Ist s f 58_1957/J 
Repub I & S$ 10-39-yr 53.81.1940 4 
St L Rock Mt & P 5s stmpd- 1955/3 
Tenn Coal I & RR gen §s_.1951/4 
U & Steel Corp—/coup~- 41963 | M 
gf 10-60-vear 53\reg _... 471943! a 
Utah Fuel ist sf 58....-.-- 831 |M 
Victor Fuel Ist sf 53_._.-_-- 1953/5 
Va [ron Coal & Coke Ist g 53 1949|™ 


Telegraph & ene 
Am Telen & Te! coli tr 48...1929) _. 
Convertible 48......-...- 1935|™ 
20-year conv 44s_ _____ _1933|™ 
30-year temp coll tr 5s__..1946'J 
7-year convertible 68.__-.-. 1925|F 
Bell Teleph of Past 7s A A. .1945) A 
Cent Dist Te! lst 30-year 5e_1943)5 
Commercial Cable Ist g 4s_.2397/Q 
Registered..........-.-- -23971Q 
Cumb T & T Ist & gen 5s_-_ -1937) 3 
Keystone Telephone Ist 5s_.1935\J 
Mich State Teleph Ist 5s- -1924\F 
N Y Telep Ist & gens f4s_1939|M 
30-year deben s f 6s_Feb 1949)|F 
Pacific Tel & Tel Ist 5s... .- 1937\J 
South Bell Tel & T ists f 58.1941) J3 
West Union coll tr cur 5s__.1938) 3 
Fund & real est g 44%s__.1950,M 
Mut Un Tel gu ext 5s___.1941|\M 
Northwest Tel gu 4%s 2_..1934'J 
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, TUM PRICES Sales STOCKS Range since Jan. 1. Range for Prevtous 
SHARE PRICES— NOT PER CENTU _~ BOSTON STOCK Year 1919. 
Saturda Monda Tuesdat Wednesday | Thursday | Friday the EXCH 
Nov. 13 Noo. 15 Noo. 16 Novo. 17 Nov. 18 | Nov. 19 Week Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Highesi 
: 2 | 7 127 snares | Boston & aa 100; 119 Feb17| 134 Nov 3/| 116 Dec; 145 Apr 
2' 299 129 {*128 129 | 127 127 | 12 12 3 on @ Albany........-. 
"64 "64! "6312 "64 ry "64 63 6312, 6134 6212! 6012 Gilg) 1 676) Boston Elevated......... 100} 60 May25| 68 Oct25|| 62 Dec} 80% am 
*85 __..| 86 8610] 863, 86%) 85 85 | 85 85 | __... ._.. | le 100} 80 Feb18} 8912Nov 9|| 85 Dec} 97 ju 
3010 31 3lle 32 31 32 30 «31 | 30% 31 | 30 30% 500) Boston & Maine. ._....... 100} 30 Febil| 40 Septi4)| 28 Jan) 38lg — 
ae re ee | ae *40) 63ia?.... 43le) *BBte ....1 88 38 45 ee RE) Se 100; 38 Novil19) 49 Oct2l 40 Oct} 50 io 
*130 140 |*131 140 |*131 140 |*136 140 | __-_- --| 1385 135 2} Boston & Providence. -__-_- 100; 124 Jan28) 143 Mari5/| 130 Sept) 168 Be 
OID -\ddech cdtle chéil Giese sacdt (AE saat eee: See. Boston Suburban Elec..no par; 25¢ Oct 20} 25¢ Oct20!| 10¢ Dec| 70c Te 
#3 Vee Ss eee TS ae ey UU Oot'So) ...... BO SM sckhiidccad no par) 3 Octil 7 Mar 8 31g Nov; il Feb 
‘ere St ee me Otte “ae a ee 310, 37% 37 405; Bost & Wore Elec pre_no par 3 Novis; 11 Mar 5 21g Nov! 30 hn 
130 135 | _... __..1*130 135 1*130 135 | Last Sale|130 Nov’20} ____-- | ~— heey ~ oY OVS Ft... 130 Jan30| 132 Jan 8]; 132 Oct) 135 Pe 
me @6 842. 2:2 5 ae: ae 7 70 | *70 73 | *70 73 10) PR ss cctwiiieiicuas 00; 70 Novi7) 86 Jan 2|| 84 Feb 90 7 e 
eet Fae Pet Last Sale| 10334 Oct’19| _..___ Guraie' Ry & Elec stampd.100) ..........| .........- 993g Mar! 110 June 
ae tee reradae ots Hots ee ie Last Sale|72 Mar’20) _____. | COM ee eg 68 Janl2| 72 Mar30|| 70 Mar) 78lg July 
“40 42 | 40 42 | 39 404! 38 40 | 38 381! 38 39 | 802] Maine Central........... 100; 38 Novi?) 75 Sept27|| 59% Dec} 83 — 
24 251 26 261s 26lo 2714 27 27 25%, 26 | 241g 26 wa N YN H & Hartford____- 100} 2312 Feb1l| 371l4Sept 24 2514 Dec 404 \r y 
*20 | *86 5 pee SU ee” 80 | 80 80 | Northern New Hampshire.100; 80 July 9| 86 Jan 6 | 86 Dec; 991g ~ 
— tom <i). hen. Last Sale 82 . Nov’20| _..._.| Norwich & Worcester pref.100| 77 July21| 89 July 7 | 94 Oct} 115 J 
° "99 SI gi 80 80 |*__.. 80 a ae val 26| Old Colomy.............. 100} 73 July 8 86 Apr 1 | v7 eel 105 Map 
gene a 911s 21 1¢! *212%, 243 9] 21 ; *20 mar *( wal 100) ND: - WO abiennnank 00 15 Jan20 2714 Oct 5 | 15 Dec 23 Ton 
*80 «85 | *80l2 86 | *80 85 | *80 85 | Last Sale&85 Nov'20) _..__.| Vermont & Massachusetts. 100; 70 Junel5) 89% Nov S| 82 Oct; 100 rr 
394) 40. 4 8391p 40 393, 3912 39 39 | 38!2 39 | 481) West End Street__._____- 50| 38 Mayl7) 45% Jan 3)| 3812Sept) 50 j = 
50 50 * 50) | #530 _...] *50 seat Se Weel ae 50 a. TO Ba cdemenboss 50; 48 July 7) 55l2g Jan 6) 47 Sept, 58 Ju 
re ee 3 Miscellaneous | : , Mee 
75 .80| 35 .50| .15 40] .40~ .50 40 =«.40 25 .27, 6,740; Am Oil Engineering... ..-. 10; 15c Nov 16 a4 Mar 15); 5 Dec) 714 po 
2Qle 25s 25g 25 | 25, 234| 234 234) 234 24% Zln 828, 590, Amer Pneumatic Service... 25 1 Feb24 3le Nov 4) 55e Jan| :. aoe 
lllo 11%) 10 101, 1010 1019; 10 10ig, *934 101s 93, 9%! S00, BO. PEE... cn cwonssnes 5 Feb - a Poona 18) " Ned 10810 May 
9914 9973] 9933 997, 993, 997g] 993g 9934! 991g 993;' 987, 9910| 4,476| Amer Telep & Teleg_.____. 100) 80 Apré 3 | 1004, 5ep 0 95 “ued aka Nev 
72 73 71lo 72 | 72 72i0} 72 72\2| 71 72 71lg 72° 299; Amoskeag Mfg......-.. no par) ¢1 Novl8 167 Apr2 79 Fe | Sale Dee 
70 =3=670 7 70 | 72 '72 | 70 70) 7 7] | 128} Do pref...........no par; 70 Novi12; 83 Jan13\| 78l, Jan| oa woe 
° Dol * Plo * Qlo*# _ = Qo Last Sale 1 Nov’20 _..| Anglo-Am Comm] Corp_no par) $4 Nov 1| 19 Jan 5 16 x tard 2113 Dee 
“121. 15 | *i2i2 14 | *1212 14 | *12%, 14 | *12% 14 | 12% 1215 300 Art Metal Construc Inc... 10 > th bab 17 4 rab | iv, oa 2613 
21 21! 2012 21 | 20 2012, 1914 197s) 1912 20 | 1912 22 | 2,565| Atlas Tack Corporation_no par 19'4 Nov Iv, 35% Abr 231 eece ence] nee cee 
5g 61 *5le 6 | 85 6 *5 6 | 5lo 6§le' 6§ 5 | 254) Beacon Chocolate__....-- 10; 5 Oct26; 10 Apr23)) ...._-..| - uM 
"7a 7) vel 779 o "7e| Tle & | 71% 5s 63g 7 | 12,235! Bigheart Prod & Refg.... 10| 6 Feb 11; 12% Apri4;; 7 Dec! 131g ay 
a te 6 an oO) * 60 90} *60 .90! .75 .&85 1 Lig! 650| Boston Mex Pet Trusteesno par| 60c Nov10} 3%, Jan 3). 213 Dec, 473 NOV 
. <i = : | * s| 4,800| Century Steel of Amer Inc. 10| 1 Oct 8| 7 Jan 5|| 6 Dec| 1512 Mar 
1 lig} ligi << oF 3. or 14} *1 14’ 4,800) Century - Nov 18| 14% Sept 17/| | ; 
*12 13 | *12%2 13 | *12 128%) 12% 1214! 12 12%) 12 12! 412} Connor (John T)-........- 10| 12 Nov 4bep 98 i. janl ° “@udume 
3% 3%) 3% 3%) *4 +5 | *4 S| 4 5&/| 4 56) 30| East Boston Land. ..---- 10} 3% Feb 7 1 dep oe 23} we oon a4 Mev 
25 254| 25 .25 | 24 265 | 22 2312) 2219 2319, 2210 23 2,043; Eastern Manufacturing... 5, 22 Nov s 361g Jan | 311g Dec oe 
16% 16%) 17 1712) 17 1712] 1612 1714; 1612 17 °| 1612 1612 + fim aie! Aaarelesteetats oan =" , pt 10 .* ane 3 39 yo 79 Dee 
7 “| #7 75 |*70 75 | *70 75 | 7 72 5D O pre!l.............. | 
ae ‘ne oe mu 1571s 158 | 156 158 | 155 156 | 155 156 | 535| Edison Electric Mum- - - -- 100' 140 May 15 164 Nov $i 138 Oct; 172 oon 
2053 203; #20 21 | 20 20 | *19% 204! 20 20 | 19% 20 | 945] Elder Corporation.___- no par) 19% Novi19) 361g Jan 2); 231g Oct oe" May 
“1219 13 | *1212 13 | #12 13 | *12 1319! Last Sale 12 Nov'20\ _____- | Gorton-Pew Fishertes__-- -_ - 50 . Nov 7 26 + me 4 | 28 Apr; 38 
371s 3710! 3712 3712 *371g 3712, 37 3714! 37 £37 | 36% 36% 632) Greenfield Tap & Die-_-_--- 25; 36% Nov 14 oo. Oat 9 | Sees Secet Senter 
2212 23 | 22 2214 22 22 215g 22 215g 2184) 211g 22 | 710; Internat Cement Corp.no par; 16 Apr i8| 2914 ; : | “"- sane “eae yo 
11 12 11 = =illgi IL 11%) 11 11 Ly, Ae wa, B41 2,304 “a aes Vemwdl "0 = “an a 3i a oon “| 7e Saly 90 | Sept 
*291e F | 1s l»o| *35 Tle ast Sate 9 OV | scooveol Bee Beta dsamnoenooesce | 
“5 ORM vt 3 | wt * . 5 6 “| 4% «5 | 5 5 | — 850) Island Oil & Trans Corp. 10 454 Mar 1‘: | 8's ro] ; | _ 5% ba on” pier 
11 = =1114/ 101g 11% 1012 11 1Olg 11%) IL ity) 11 11%) 1,528) Libby, McNeill & Libby.. 10 10's ‘Apr 30) coe Abe R | 2.8% roi i: Jam 
“102 11 | 11 11 | 11 11 | 12 11 | 11 11 | 1012 10%| 238] Loew's Theatres__....._- | Sis Apr S0) isisSens is) ae Fb) 
“91 91%; 90 91 | 91 91 *90—s O91 90 91 | 90 90 | 193; McElwain (W H) Ist pref.100 + ofl wun 6. Sea hee il] 67% Novl 86 Jan 
83 «83 831, 8412) 8312 84 83le 84 83 8310; 81l2 82le' 304| Massachusetts Gas Cos__.100 s7 . e S| ase Mov a! | aa" Deel 71 Jam 
63 63 761 6] le 60 61 60 61 \ 60 6012 60 60 827) Do pref oe ee 100 18 Nov 19 38le J n21 130 Feb 149 June 
125 125 | 125 125 (#123 __..'*123 ___.!'125 125 | 118 120 | 93| Mergenthaler Linotype_..100) 1 ee 13812 o 36 a 79 ‘July 
971 23 | 26 27 25le 27 | 25 26!8' 25 26 25 25l2) 1,900) Mexican Investment Inc.. 10} 25 Nov 3) 53 Wow Al oa” woes 96 2 
100 100 | 100 10012, 9912 100% 9912 100 2% 912] 98 99 | 321) New Enatend Me gage oe Ney 16! 36% Toe ail ep 
#15! *16 “| 158 16 | *14~ = «15 *14 15 | *14) 15 | 500 0 y ower... ; Brictrtetraes By Oe 
ois 2454 24%, 254! th 2514. *2414 24%| 24 2419) 2419 2484 1,215, Orpheum Circuit Inc----- 1 z tl vale —s -Zc° “penl igo” Mer 
#150 *150 ' 150 150 | 150 150 | 150 150 | 150 150 | 333) Pacific Mills_-..-.......- -. = O ¥ 29 99 . Jan12|;; 93 Jan 991, Dee 
ae miata PS 88 RR RF RB 8; Plant (Thos G) pref____-_- 100 c 6 May 
See S680) cone esen) 6820 éuhat * 50| Reece Button-Hole__.___. 10|' 13 Nov17, 16 Jan 2 14 Jan; 1 
“13 ----| 1312 1312) *13_) ---.| 13 I3!2) *13 _" N v'20) — Root & V Dervoort ClA no par| 22 Novll| 55 Jan 3 35 July! 591s 
*19%, 22 | *20 22 | *18% 20 | *18 20 — Sale A satel alata ——_ 25| 1%2Sept 7 31ls Jan 7|| 30 Dec} 354 Deo 
as 1) “an oa oe 5lg 514; 5 518) 1,775] Simms Magneto_____..-.-. 5 oS. Nov ed 251g Apr ; is pes | Ly Oct 
. | ____ ____| Last Sale|3312 Sept’20, ______| Stewart Mfg Corp_.--- no par ge +1 t+ os ik? Jel 180 Bia 
9712 9912 971> 100 | 99% 101 | — — ,70 oS = 101 ee tae hy Ang a Hs OSS — 55 e Nov 19 9| 76 Marl0|| 521, Jan| 7412, Nov 
. 5 * 5 '* 5 5 Se Taye 55 55 O| LOUPPINBVOR _ ~~ een nee bia 
+22 23 “31°35 | 21 oT | 211g 22 | #22 2921-| 22 22 | 340) Union Twist Drill_....__. fi a1 Nov i9) 28 Ape is oz 7+ ogee] ~ge~ ieee 
3712 38 | 371 38 | 37l2 37%! 37 37% 365s 374) 36 3714) 5,148) United Shoe Mach Corp... 25 22% Sept 23| 26 Feblill abt Oct| 31 Jan 
2412 2412 24 25 | 24 24% 2412 2412) 24% 25 | 24 24 | 456) Do pref............. | 12% Febll| 19 Mar19 73, Jan| 2053 Nov 
1653 1714 1653 17 | 1653 17 | 163%, 17 16% 167s, 1553 1634) 15,238) Ventura Consol Oil Fields. 7 4 Feb16| 23% Apr 7|| 16 May| 211, Jub 
*18!2 18%; 18% 19 | 18% 19 | 18% 19 18% 19 19 19 | 3,147| Waldorf System Inc-_-_--_- 10 18 Nov 18 44le Jan 26 28 Aug| 43. Oct 
*19 «=20 1812 18l2 184 181, 18!g 18!s' 16 #17 1612 17 | 915; Waltham Watch... _..-_- 00 158 ~ 16. ++ fi Feb 3'| 17 Marl 25 July 
*16 1612 16!2 1619 15% 16 *15% 1612 16 = 16% 1614 1612) 435) Walworth Manufacturing - = 9315 Nov 19 39!2June18\| 15 Feb| 83 July 
. aT. Vntice sede, Ue Menta an 27 2312 2354! 400) Warren Bros-.-_..._....- 50 | 291laMay 5) 23 Jan 21 37 Jan| 721, May 
e_. 30 '*.__ 30 |*__-_ 30 *_.-- 30 |e Last Sale 30 Nov'20 ied : Be - ae novenoedon - 28 One 20l 35 Jan 9\| 38 Jan| 80. July 
_ ‘ tC 7 ¢ * ‘ ——T [|  €] . 3 2 Pe@eceseesocaces | 
---- = | Tite site “Olle + Tiras 0 | Bina fe Tr | 20 20le 145, Wickwire —- 5} 20 Nov19 32 Sept20)) .... ..._| ------- 
nes Shwe Bing. « Egepeeliineee enix | nin 
*50 .70 _ 60 60 *40 60 *.50 60 50 50) 50 .50 200] Adventure Consolidated... 25 400 Aug 10) zit Feb 27 2 Ape Pi wu 
“50 453 | *50 52 | *50 55 | 4712 50 | 4712 48 | 43 45 | 473) Ahmeek --- ......--.---- 95| 25eJune 9 lg Jan 6|| 10c Apr 14, July 
25 45, *.25 45) *25 .40| 25 on _ ys re 273i — LS a 25, 19 Novl | 42 Jan 7|| 321g Dec} 52 July 
‘ 9 2 1 0 2 i Glo 2) 2 ' ‘ “ 0 mate —Netpetedct tk 4 alia } ones 
7 _a - ee -* = oA 279! Po 25g 23%, 2% #2,340 Arcadian Consolidated.... 25 4 pe ‘3 . yo } “i6s, Feb! “ia” July 
81> Blo 7%, 8 8 8 | Tle 75g Tlo 753| 71g Tle 1,435) Arizona Commercial... -- 5) jd nad y 4 10% Apr 27 4 * ol 101 May 
915 Qle +914 953} 93, 934, 91g Mle *91p 93%) Glo lo! 829, Bingham Mines.-.-__..---- 10 De Oct | 400 Jan 2'\| 20c Jan| 0c May 
“03 05 04 .04/ *.03 05) *.03 05 *03 05  .05 .05| 400; Butte-Balaklava Copper.. 10 . a Nov19 409 Jan 3'| 350 Mar! 480 July 
oll” aca") aca” aan" ee” on | 250 251 , 248 250 | 243 249 | 341) canes wer wecesoses = 12% Nov19, 40% Jan10\| 1214 May| 36%; Dee 
1414 1534, 143 1514) 14% 1512) 13% 147% 135g 1414) 12% 14 | 8,920, Carson Hill Gold_.....-..- 25; 8 Novl9) 161¢ Jan 5| 12 Mar| 20 July 
*9 Glo 9 9 | 83, 8%! *8le 9 81o = 812, 8 8 | 75, Centennial -.-_-.-_-..-.. 2 27 Nov15 4853 Jan 5 329 Mar! 62 July 
30 3044, 27° 30 | 7. 30) Sie | St Sy M8 ae ee eeenns 20| SlgNov18, 4% Mar 3; 2 Mar| 3% May 
#410 43 453 453) *412 434 412 412 412 419 414 414; 150, Daly-West ---_.......--- ° 71s Nov 19) 144, Jan 5} 48% Feb| 141, Oct 
632 Ble 6 Glo! 57s 5ly 6§ | 51g a) | 530 5441 6,085 Davis-Daly Copper ine ee 10 9 Nov 5 16 4 Son 3, g Feb 91 Aug 
> 9°| te 9 | Sig Ble! g R14 8 81g) Tle 81g) 3,770 East Butte Copper Min... 10 Se Aug 11| 5, Apr 7|| 1% May 63, July 
e910 23. * 215 234 232 2le 214 Qile 214 2\4 *214 0 2%! 350 Franklin SPST POEDSSCED OS® 25 8 Aug 18, 6le Mar 31 | 4 May 919 July 
Big Biz) #3 Ble] 8B | Ble Bs, 3B | 83 Bal nnn ee 5|| 20¢ Feb] 7% May 
. in ‘ 91,1 Plo é 2 | 9 2 2 | BPGEED onndwscevesanoes | Jul 
. este 50 . : 50, * , 50 . = 5D Last Sale 25 Nov’20) ....--} Indiana Mining.......... 25 ae he Ps ao" sont > i. are July 
“BO 51 | +48 «450 | 49 50 | 47% 49 | 4612 48 | 45 4612) 2,222) Island Creek Coal. ....... , 8 eee) Been man « Suly 
‘7412 77 | *74 761 *75 76 | 75 75 | *75lg 76 | *751g 76 | 4 ag ok plat leat 95| 18 Nov19| 38 Jan 3\\ 24 Jan| 41 July 
91. 22 | 20% 21 | 21 21 | 20 21) 20 20 | 18 = 19%2! 460, Isle Royale Copper_-_-.-... 4 2% Oct 6) 5 Mar 24/ Ble Oct, 6%, May 
*3 Big, lg Big) | 3%q lg} *3 Ble) 3 8 | %3 314) 445, Kerr Lake._......-...-.. 25| 1%, July 10) 214. Jan 5| 99c Mar| 2% July 
M .1 an’ | “1% 2 | 1% 1% *1% iItg *1%% 2 | 100, Keweenaw Copper....-..- . Oct 2| 4% Apr 71 3 Jan| 7% July 
5s, 21 “21g 3 Qle  2le| *210 3 *2ln 3 | 2!l2 2i2) 260, Lake Copper Co..._-.--..- 25 oan 15) 31 Ton 3\|| 2 Apr!  5i9 July 
2° 27 i im 2° 21 91% 2 | #18 2 | 91% 2 90) La Salle Copper_.._-..-.-- 7| ican wos Jan2i\| 21 Aor 
1! 1! *] loi *11g tl *]lg le *11g 11o! *1lg 119) 200, Mason Valley Mine-_---_--.- uv rt moe 45) 55; Jan 3|| 4 Feb! 10. July 
#2 . 315 3 20 #234 3 210 2ile 2Zlon 2% *212 3 | 225) Mass Consol __......---- 25 as We v19 118 Jan 2' 2 Jan 131, June 
4 he 334 4 33, 37%, 33, 4 | *3% 4 353 3%! 1,715) Mayflower-Old Colony --- = 3 . Aug 18! 719 Jan 2) 212 Feb| 10 July 
-_m sie. si. =. *2 3 | Last Sale3 | Nov’20) -.-..-| Michigan ............... 95| 43!2oNovl9, 72 Mar27|, 491e Feb) 83 July 
51. 52 | 491s 51 48 50 4712 48 | 46% 47 | 4312 45 | 1,117 Mohawk tot nag mtg - “s| 18 Nov19| 24 Jan 5 14% Mar; 2914 July 
1Glo 1610 Glo 17 16144 1612} I15l2 16 | 14% 15l2 13 14 | 2,072 New Cornelia Copper... . :! 2 Novl6! 7le Jan & 6lgMay| 121g July 
- . 1. Dlg le 9 9 *9 214) 9 9 | *]1%, --==| 3,100| New Idria Quicksilver... 5) 91 Mar 12| 48 2 Oct 16. 8%, Feb| 28 
425s 425s #495. _...| 942% —.- *42 46 ! *423 ____| #4310 __ -| 35, New River Company... .- — 79 Feb 16| 95 Sept 27) 57%, Mar 87 Nov 
g9 89 89 90 90le 901s 90 90'2 90 90 88!2 88!l2 610) _Do Dref_.........-... 5 8i,July19| 121g Jan 3 81, Jan! 131g May 
le 83, 85x 85s *Rlo §44 *Rlo R7g Rie Rilo 83g 83, | 966 N Ipissing Mines Se ee 15 1038 No Vv 10! Zils Apr 20 9 Feb! 20%, July 
1012 1112 103, 113; 105, 113) 10% 111s! 1053 11%4' 10% 10%| 7,051) North Butte._..........- 25 14 Oct 14 80c Jan 27|, 25c Apr) 1% July 
e 95 * OF | *25 _...| *.25 ....| Last Sale|.25 Oct’ '20) ------| North Lake..---.-..---- 9 1, Aug 2, 25 Jan26) 75c Mar; 414 July 
1%, 2 | 1% 1% *1% 2 | *1% 2 | *112 2 | *i12 2 |  50| Offbway Mining........- 25| 17 Nov17| 871g Jan 5|| 30g Mar, 521g July 
2014 20! | 99 2014; 1912 20 17 19 1714 171s 1714 181 4} 1,125) Old Dominion Co_.....-.. 95| 23leNov19| 58 Jan 3|/| 45 Mar, 73 July 
“26 «428 | *26 28 | 27g 28 | 28 28 | 25 27 | 23l2 24 650) la -...-..---.------ 25| 37 Novl9) 65 Jan 3!; 52 Mar 83 July 
4112 42 | 41 41%) 40 40] 3812 40 | 38 39 | 37 38 572) Quincy -----~---------. 25| 291eNov18\ 58 Jan 5| 40 Mar| 75 July 
231. 331,| 39 23 31 31 3lle 3lle 2919 31le 2912 30 667 St Mary’s Mineral Land... 12lsMay24| 23 Novll| 13 Jan| 26% July 
1812 18!2| 17 18%| 17% 17%| 1733 17!2\ 16% 17 | *15% 17 oPe) Geeeee SADPEE SAED..-80 Sar, eit] Ss ae Tl thi ae 
ee 07) ee) ee C7) ie | Oe CY) ee) Ge 7) eS 7) Re 125) Shannon - .......-------- 95| 10c Marl0| 21 Apr15|| 40c Jan| 312June 
e Qlo * 2 im Se Last Sale 2 Oct’20) ..---- | South Lake_-_--_--...-..- 5, 5c Novl6| 25¢ Jan10 8c Jan 50c Aug 
*€06 O08 *.06 O08 .05 .0O5| *.05 .08 *.06 .08! *.06 O | 40; South Utah M &8--..-.-- on 334 Nov 13 6 Jan 7|. 4 Mar 11%Jume 
33%, 33) 3i 33) *3% 4 3%, 4 *3 4 | *%3lg 4% 210) Superior -- praeremosess® 10| 2 Novi7| 6% Jan29/|/ 1 Mar) 5% Nov 
au 24) 24 te] Be DY] 2 7° ‘BS ro 90 1 60 Testy. ° neat 95| 750 Novll; 2% Jan 4 | Ne Dee ond Sept 
* ! . * 85 8! 85) f oF ms 
* a al iG yt 4S ym 35 45, *40 .50' 40 40 950; Tuolumne Copper......-.-. : Hy os - ”~ Ont 21) 1% May 35g June 
25, 234| 25s 27g 27, 3 23%, 27% 3 3 253 273) 2,775) Utah-Apex oe ——— 1 t Nov 18 9% Feb 20! 7l¢ Jan| 12% July 
43, 4\4 4%, 4 414 4 41g 3%, 4 334 334 4,138) Utah Consolida = ---8- 1 420 Nov 18 3% Jan 5) ll, Jan & @ 
1% 1%| 1 sal 1 134] sl ial 42 a2| 91’ 134] 21410] Utah Metal & Tunnel -.-- 25| lig Aug26| 3lg Jan 8, 1% Mar| 4% July 
lic” 134, *1lo 13%) 114 1%) *llg 1% Last Sale\1% Nov’20) -...-. Victoria......------------ 25| 25¢ Sept 1} 2 Jan 7|| S0c Jan 3 July 
*20 50° 40 .40| .45 45) ° .50 50) *.25 .50) *.30 .50 350) Winona -....------------ 25| 10 Oct26) 23 Jan10,, 15 Mar; 31 July 
10 10 | 1012 10%) *10 102 vy ey ee ee P| rire 25' 5c Oct15\  1¥gMar22_ 40c Mar _1'"% May 
°*25 .£50' *25 .60i .25 .25! *.2 4 en 
vidend. @ Half-paid. 
¢ Bid and asked prices. » Ex-stock dividend. dEx-dividen and rights. e¢ Assessment paid. hEx-rights. 2 Ex-di 
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Boston Bond Record.—Transactions in bonds at Boston 
Stock Exchange Nov. 13 to Nov. 19, both inclusive: 























| # | Sales 
| Last Week's Range, for Range since Jan. 1. 
| Sale. | of Prices. | Week. 

Bonds— | Price. Low High Low. High. 

U S Lib Loan 3148.1932-47}____-- 92.54 93.10, $1,450) 89.04May| 100.00 Jan 
2d Lib Loan 48_.1927-42)._.__- 87.44 87.44 1.450) 82.04May! 92.34 Jan 
Ist Lib L’n 4\%8- 1989-47) whedon 87.60 88.£4' 7,300) 82.14May! 93.80 Jan 
2d Lib L'n 44s. .1927-42)____.- 85.44 86.64 50,650, 81.60May| 92.98 Jan 
3d Lib Loan 44%4s_-_1928)_____- 87.94 88.64 28,.050' 86.00May| 94.96 Jan 
4th Lib L’n 4%8_1933-38|_____- 85.84 87.04 76,100! 81.74May| 92.98 Jan 
Victory 4%48_-..1922-23)_..._.| 95.20 96.18) 29,750} 94.84May) 99.30 Jan 
Victory 3%s__-.1922-23|..____| 95.66 95.66| 6,000! 95.66 Nov| 97.74 Feb 

Am Agric Chem 58...1924, 91%| 91% 91%| 2,000) 90% Sept) 93 Oct 

AtlG & W ISS L 5s. --1959| rea is 70 70 4,000; 68 Aug; 81 Jan 

Carson Hill Gold 78_..1923; 90 90 90 10,000! 90 # =Nov' 159 Jan 

Chic June & US Y 5s. 1940| 78 78 78 2,000; 74 July) 84% Jan 

K C Mem & Birm 4s__1934| 70 70 70 ,000| 68 Feb| 70 Feb 

Miss Riv Power 5s-...1951|-.---- 75% 76%| 20,500} 695% Mar| 77 Nov 

NE Telephone > aaa 83 84 11,000, 77 Aug| 85 Mar 

New River 58_....-.-1934)....-- 804% 80%! 1,000; 75 Feb| 82% Oct 

Pond Creek Coal 68._.1923) 96 96 96 | 4,000) .92 Jan| 96 Oct 

Seneca Copper 8s____. ewes 98 100 | 6100! 95 Oct) 106 Nov 

Swift & Co Ist 5s__....1944)_._____ 83% 83%| 7,000; 82 May, 93% Jan 

Western Tel & Tel 58_.1932'_____ 80 81%! 11.000' 77 June! 84 Jan 








Chicago Stock Exchange.—Record of transactions at 
Chicago Stock Exchange Nov. 13 to Nov. 19, both inclusive, 



























































| Friday | 
| Last Week's Range 
| Sale. cf Prices. | 
Stocks (Concluded) Par. | Price. |Low. Htgh. 
Nat Fireproofing com... _5O 5% 5% 6 
a ae 11 | 
a ff. Eee, eee 19 21% 
Ohio Fuel 8: ipply - coum 648 44% 48%) 
Oklahoma Nat Gas____. 255 29%) 29% 30%) 
Oklahoma Prod & Ref__._.5|_.....| 3% 3% 
Paragon Refining... ___ 25)......| 27% 37%! 
Pittsb Brewing com___:_ eat 3 | 
Preferred______ coe 2 om 7 | 
Pittsburgh Coal com___100 _____- | 59 59 
a rs = Ye 86%) 
Pittsb-Jerome Copper_._.1 ___-_-| 5c 
Pittsb & Mt Shasta Cop__1| 4c | 35¢ 42c 
Pittsb Oil & Gas_______ 100' 11%; 11% 12 
Pittsb Plate Glass._._._.100)_._..__.__| 148 148 
San Toy Mining....____. | §5¢e 5e 5e | 
Transcontin’! Ofl_.(no par)|._....-| 9% 10 | 
Union Natural Gas__..._100 _____. | 120 120 | 
U 8 Steel Corpcom_.__.100' 81 | 81 831% 
West’house Air Brake__.50 99 | 90 98% 
West’ house Elec & Mfg.50 41% 41 44 | 
West Penn Rys pref.__100 _____- 69% 69 ‘“] : 
Bonds— 
Pittsb Brewing 6s....1949 Ce | 70 70 | 
Westinghouse Electric 7s__'__.___._' 95% 95%! 





for 
Week. 
Shares. 





‘$10, 000 
4,000! 


Low. 

5% July 
11 Ang 
19 Nov 
44 Feb 
29% July 
3% Nov 
26 Sept 
3 Oct 
7 Nov, 
51% Mar’ 
84% Aug 
4c July 
30c Aug 
ll May 
148 Nov 
4c Aug 
9% Nov 
117 Oct 
81 Nov 
99 Nov 
41 Nov 
65% July 
66% July 
95% Nov 








Rage since Jan. 1. 





High. 








9% 
19% 
34% 


Apr 
Apr 
Mar 
Apr 
Mar 
Jan 
Oct 
Apr 
Apr 
Sept 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Mar 
Apr 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan 
Nov 





Baltimore Stock Exchange.—Record of transactions at 
Baltimore Stock Exchange, Nov. 13 to Nov. 19, both in- 
clusive, compiled from official sales lists: 






























































Friday| | Sales 
compiled from official sales lists: oe | cet ee beta 
Frida 7 Stocks— Par.| Price.|Low. High.| Shares.| Low. | High. 
Last |Week’s Range| for Range since Jan. 1. eo rl onK ¢ 
cums. | © Prices. | Wee. - Atlan Coast fe (Conn). _— 90 90° 50! 8234 Sept] 905% Jan 
—— Par.| Price. \Low. High.| Shares.) _—_— Low. awn. Atlantic Petroleum... _10|____-- 33% 3%]  300| 25% Feb) 4% Apr 
American Radiator.._100] 70 | 7072 | 27s] 68 duly| a5 Mar | Celestine ON. ------1/ 1.05.) 1.00 1.05) $408) 1.00Nowl 3.40 Jan 
American Shipbuilding.100} 85 85 85 150| 85 Nov} 120 Jan] Gommercial Credit le BP aE ag a 6 hawt i. oo 
Preferred... ..-..--- 100; 67 67; G7 35} 65 Sept) 80% Jan} ConsolG, EL & Pow..100| 85 | 84% 92% 690 84% Nov! 103% Jan 
Armour & Co pref___-_- 100} 88 88 89%] 1,740} 88 Nov! 110% Jan | Gonsondation Cos ‘eb “1001 83% 83 ie 8516 530| 741% June| 89 oer 
Armour Leather - -- - - --- 15} 15%) 15% 15%| 3,636) 15 Aug) 17% Mar)! Gogien & C “94 — , 4 . 4 150 3 37 May 4% Jan 
din cp osb te 100} 92%| 88% 92%] 1,075) 88% Nov! 95% Feb | Havicon Chemie ‘ny -0}------ 32 32% 7201 32 Novi 441, Aor 
Beaver Board.....---- yg, eng 40 42 205) 40 Aug} 58 Mar! pichorn Goal Corba. sol... 17. «47 1001 17 Novl 27 Aor 
Preferred_-------------|.-.-.- 70 70 60} 70 Nov, 00 Marl Tr nenesch, com...00 perl... 2323 21 23  Nov| 23 Nov 
Booth Fisheries new-.(*)|___ 4% 5 475) 4% Nov) 13% Jan oa? Gea "om... .n0 «| een 93 «(93 91 93 Novi 104% Feb 
DOR. sesecccecs 100; 32 31 32 185} 25 Nov) 74 Jan PECTEST OD - - ~ - - - = - = a Rampant: ; ; yi 3 
z ’ Indiahomna Refining --- --: ae 7 7 429 6% Aug; 10% Mar 
Briscoe common. .--..- \y, 13 13 80; 13 Nov) 75 Jan | wat Vv wood ' “1001 62 62 110| 62 Nov! 95 Sen 
i dckedkansen 10} 12 12 12% 75) 12 Nov) 17% Agr seo ante 7 a an s«@GR a 2. inf ae 
SBE SEES ee (| 6%) 6 8%} 510} 6 Nov] 24% Sept | ponnsyiv Wat & Pow..i00| 80| 80 84%| 329; 74 ‘Fen| 84% Nov 
Chi City & C Ry ptsheom(*)|______ any 474 % Jani 1% June| poitel Ry & Bleetie. - 100} oul 10% 91” asl 4016 tect 1k” oe 
Preferred - ......-- ikanses 7 7 510} 5 Nov) 11% June | yo ait & erent... 5076) ‘1S 1s cal 3 Seeel Qa, Sen 
Chie Elevated Ry pref_100|_____- 4% 4% 80 4% Mar! 11% June Seine a - Annap-. . .50)----- "| 99 98 155 99 "Ghee 36 4 7 
Chic Rys pe c ¢ noha ee bee 15 15% 55| 12 Oct 20 Jan Ronni eecece-- er eee | 2 55, 2 | an 
£6) ES eT 3% 3% 150 % Sept 5% Feb idee . o ‘ os Wan ‘ 
Chicago Title & Trust ..100| 200 | 200 200 i 0 ier) $6 ee | Oe Ses & | ------ oe tere Soe fee cee) cee Se 
Commonwealth Edison 100} 102 | 100 102 | 2,469} 100 Nov| 108 Jan | (rlcado Ry Ist 5s. -.. 1027)... --- yale. 74nz| Sanel FRc Jetrl aa Web 
EEA REP SAREE 25¢ 25e | 1,074) 25¢ Nov; 40¢ Nov | <onee, aae sen ‘ 'tigs'35 ities 2 cal] gamal oat feel ad 
Continental Motors _...10) 7 7 7%\| 1,675 7 Nov) 13% Feb | ConsolG, EL & P 4% '35)------ ao 95% yon 92 12 poe 957% sen 
Cudahy Pack Co com. _100}_-___- 56257 265| 50% Nov} 101 Feb > 70 MOVES. . ------------|------ | ae ooze + | i.” Senet an” “aaa 
Diamond Match... --- «ie 103% 103% 25] 9934 Nov] 125% Mar| 8% notes..-.-.-----.--|-- aa ae| O78 al roo Ty om PB 
Hartman Corporation __ 100} _-____- 70 38673 300} 70 Nov| 105 Jan | ,,/ % notes. =| OTA) aaa aaal as” fairl 78 Sem 
Holland-Amer Sugar_.--10} 12%| 12% 13% 908; 12% Nov; 18% May rons n Coal ref 53_ -1950 poaewe | 75 ty, 5,000) ms July); 79 _ 
Hupp Motor........---10| 10%] 10% 12 650| 10% Nov| 23% Apr onvertible 66... . . ASSO) -----=| COs sore 5,000 a ae a 
Libby, MeNell & Libby.10) 11 10% 11%| 14,914] 10% Nov| 32 Apr | Cosden&Coconvet-....--| 93 | 93 94 | 82.000) 83 May| 97% Nov 
- , Elkhorn Coal Corp 68.1925). _---- | 91 91! 10,000; 89 May! 95% Jan 
Lindsay Light.........10].____- 6% 6% 150}. 5 May| 9% Jan] < ) SSUi--co--}| © +e aay os 
Middle West Uiil pret~_i00|---777 27.27 10|° 25 Aue] 4514 Jan | Falrmont Coal 5s--.-_1931)--..-- . St yee ee oe ee ao 
Mitchell Motor Co-__--- il ies le 5,780| 5% Nov| 44 Apr | G8 Caro & Nor Ist 52.1929). ---- | & Sas 000) | oe Mey, ee 
National Leather______- 10} 8 5 81441 15,042) 8 Nov| 15% Jan | In‘iana Stecl 53__-_.___-- anes | 9174 91%) 1,000) 9144 Nov) 91% Nov 
Orpheum Circuit, Inc____1}_.___- 24 25%] 1,580| 24 Nov| 35 Mar | Laclete Gas ref 5s_----__-|-.---- | os 1,000 75, Nov) 75 Nov 
People’s Gas L & Coke_100| 33%| 33% 37 126] 28% Aug} 45 Oct | Marv’d & Penn Ist 42.1951|_--_-_| 524 5244| 5,000] 52% Nov| 54 Oct 
Pick (Albert) & Co____(*)| 37%] 37% 38% 235| 3714 Nov| 50% Jan | Monon Val Trac 5s__.1942)_- | 69% 6974) 40,000) 61% wort) Gees Nov 
* l " iW ‘ Pennsviv W & P 5s___1940) 79 34 | 79% 80%)! 31,000; 76% Aug) 86% Jan 
Piggly Wiggly Stores Inc(*); 18%) 18% 20 2,100; 18% Nov; 43 July ait! a. 
Pub Ser N. II! pref_._.100}______ 83 83 566| 83 Sept) 90 Mar, United Rv & Elec 4s_.1949) 62) | 62 63 42,000 55 May| 69 | Bsr 
Quaker Oats Co pref. __100);_..._- R88 R9 69| 87% Aug) 98% Jan mnecome 44......... 1949/....-.| 45 46 34,000 42 Mar, 49 4 ept 
Reo Motor._.._._..__... 10} 23%| 23% 23% 576} 21 May! 28 #=xMar Funding 58, small__1936)..---- | 65% 65% 300; 56 _ ir| 65% Nov 
com. _..100] 1011 4 we f . “ue N& 24! Wash Balt & Annap 58 . = ee 70%! 10,000; 69 Aug, 76% Jan 
Sears Roebuck co . 01%!) 101% 108%; 5,118} 101% Nov) 243 Apr A | = ag + 
Shaw W W com____-.- (*)| 64 64 69%] 2,055] 6344 Novi 90 Apr | West Mervtand 4s____1952 564% 56%' 2.000' 51 Jan! f&% Nov 
Pg hE OEE re 18 17 18% 1,892 15 Nov; 18% Nov Philadelohia Stock Exch R yr ' 
nclalr Ol. - --- ~~~ -~ 00) 2 -- - - 25 25% 25) 25 Nov; 46 Mar lladelphia Stoc xchange.—Record of transactions 
dcom100| 26% Yi 12,828 ] 50} 
Suit & Company. 1001 100 °| 96% 100“| 10°830| 96 Novi 198 ge, | at Philadelphia Stock Exchange, Nov. 13 to Nov. 19, both 
Swift International. - 15} 24%) 24 26%] 13,700] 23 Nov) 55 Jan] inclusive, compiled from official sales lists: 
lh, TE IE: elena 1% #4=%+1%!]:*«#1,700 1% Nov 1% Nov 
Temtor Prod C & F “A” (*)| 30 30 34 265, 30 Nov; 49 #£=Mar Friday} Sales 
Thompson (J R) com_..25) 24 23% 24% 670| 23% Nov) 52% Mar Last |Week’s Range| for Range since Jan. 1. 
- a see 474%, 47% 100} 47% Novi 47% Nov Sale. of Prices. Week ~ 
Union Carbide & Carb..10} 50%| 50% 56%| 28,585) 50% Nov) 74% Jan Stocks— Par.| Price.|\Low. High.| Shares Low. High. 
United Iron Wks vtc__50| 14%] 14 16% 455| 13 £4®Sept) 42 Apr 
United Paper Bd com_.100} 27 27 27 335) 20 Feb| 31% Sept | American Gas____--.-- 100; 32 32 40 275) 31 Apr| 64% Jan 
U 8 Steel common.-_-_-_. a RE 82 82 400; 82 Nov| 105% Mar | American Railways pref 100) - - - - -- 22 27% 453; 18 Oct] 64% Jan 
Vesta Battery veunnies * are TN 28 28 28] 28 Nov! 40 Apr | American Stores_._..”o0 par| 50 50 52 1,685| 37% Feb; 56% £Oet 
indice pen es 44 44 45% 870| 36% Nov| 56 $=May | Buff&Susq Corp pfvtc100| 45 45 45 20| 44 Apr) 50 Jan 
Ward, Montg & Co, wi. pe 19%| 19% 20%] 5,695} 19% Nov| 40 Mar | Elec Storage Battery__.100) 102 | 100% 115 6,113} 92 Feb| 141 Jan 
Western Knitting Mills.(*)} 10 10 10%) 1,240 8% Novi 24 Nov | General Asphalt------- = 45 47 200; 45 Aug} 130 Jan 
Wilson & Co common..(*)} 46 46 47 250| 46 Nov! 76 £=Mar Preferred. .........- ] 81 81 85 449) 7 Aug| 193 Jan 
Bend Insurance Co of N A__..10| 29% 74 4 = +e Aug . 4 Jen 
onds— f % ¢ “Sppeeae 00} 54 5 Aug ct 
Armour & Co 448....1929) 75 75 75%/$10,000| 74% July| 8214 Mar | Keystone Telephone....50} 8%| 8% 8% 400} 8 Sept] 13 Jan 
Debenture 78_.-.-.--- PEE nesena 954% 96%] 3,500) 95% Nov| 97% Oct “ i it Tp. 30 30 60| 29 Sept] 35 Feb 
Chicago City Ry 5s___.1927}_____- 61% 61%] 26,000! 60% May| 7234 Feb | Lake Superior Corp_...100} 8%| 8% 10 4,815} 8% Nov| 22 Mar 
Chic City & Con Rys 5s '27)_.___- 37 37 22,000; 34 Feb| 45 Oct | Lehigh Navigation--_--- 50| 73 73 75%!) 1,738| 57 June} 80 #£=Nov 
Chicago Railways 5s_.1927!_____-_ 62 62 1,000} 57 May! 70 Mar | Lehigh Valley_______-- FERRE 49% 51% 496; 40% May 56 Nov 
Metro W Side El Ist 4s_’38)_____- 47% 47%! 15,000} 45 =jJune| 49 Feb | Midvale Steel & Ord____50}..-_--- 33 35 960} 33 Nov] 51% Jan 
Ogden Gas Co 5s.__..1945).._...| 65 65 3,000} 60 Oct} 70 Mar} Pennsyl Salt Mfg.......50| 65 65 66 176| 64 July] 76 Jan 
Peo G L & C ref g 5s_1927]______ 66 66 5,000} 58 May] 70 Oct | Penneylvania __........50}.----- 40% 41%| 3,647| 37% Ang! 44 Oct 
Chi Gas L & C Ist 58.37) _____- 65 65 1,000} 65 Nov{ 75 Jan] Phila Insul Wire__.no parj.__.--| 51% 51% 195| 50% July| 53% Oct 
South Side Elev 4%s_.1924) 62%) 62% 62 2,000) 60 Aug| 66% May | Philadelphia Co (Pitts)— 
Swift & Co istsfta@is.19441 83%) 83% 84 23.000) 82% Ang! 92% Jan Pref (cumulative 6%)_50| 30%) 304% 32% 704; 29'4 May; 36% Jan 
(*) No par value. /*~ morte of Pa____- 25 or Hy 23% Woe 20 ly a 25% Jn 
ia are 4 % 2) Sep 7% Nov 
: Phila Rapid Transit....50| 17 17 +18 2,290] 12% July| 28 Jan 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange.—Record of transactions at | Philatelphia Traction---50| 50 | 50 52. 405| 49°94 Oct] €3 Jan 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange Nov. 13 to Nov. 19, both in- aa ee erenne---! eben : rt 151 ed f a oe 
clusive, compiled from official sales lists: Tono-Belmont Devel__--1} 1%| 1% 1%4| 2,475} 11-16Sept| 3 1-16 Jan 
- = Tonopah Mining_____-_-- SY. a %% . 46 tap  : ome an’ 4 b 
es Inion Passenger__...._50|_-__-- 5 5 5 Nov| 8: ov 
Last |Week’s Range| for Range since Jan. 1. Talon ee ohh a 29%| 29% 30 2,445) 23 July! 37 Jan 
Sale. | of Prices. | Week. - United Cos of N J_._..100| 170 168% 170 106| 163 Julw 185 Jan 
Stocks— Par.) Price.|\Low. High.| Shares. Low. | High. Unite1 Gas Impt_-_-__--- 50| 30%4| 30%% 36%| 5§,223| 30% Nov 57 Jan 
weleipcmenealh _ — | oS‘ pcaeeee Setes 50 3=s- 550 26] 49% Oct) 50% Oct 
Amer Rolling Mill com__25|______ 46 46 18) 46 Nov| 64% July | U Preterret. —————-----— =. “"""7"l gyag goa] 380l 813% Nov| 108% Jan 
Amer Wind Glass Mach 100| 113 | 113 (117 1,160} 105 Sept) 135 Jan | Warwick Iron & Steel___10|____-- “ 8 10 Fe 8% Jan 
Preferred. - - -------- 100} - .-~-- 86 86 80; 86 Sept; 95 Jan | West Jersry & Sea Shore _50}------ 38 38 154] 35 Jan| 40 Feb 
Arkansas Nat Gascom..10) 9 9 10%) 8,440; 9 Nov) 45 Jan | Westmoreland Coal_-___- 50} 743%4| 74% 75 33} 71 June} 75 Jan 
Barnsdall Corp class A_.25) 38 36 38 152) 36 Aug) 46 Apr | West Phila Passenger___50/____-- 168% 168% 62} 16844 Nov; 168% Nov 
Carbo-Hydrogen Co pref_5)____-- 3% 3% 140 3% June 5 Jan Bonds— tt 
Carnegie Lead & Zinc___.5)_._ -- 54% 5% 50 3% Aug) 11% Jan | US Lib Loan 3%s_1932-47|____-- 93.16 93.16}$50.000| 89.80 Sept} 100.00 Jan 
Consolidated Ice com. _ -.50 3% 344 3% 100 3 June 446 Mar 24 Lib L’n 4%s_1927-42|_____- 85.20 86.54|115,450| 83.20May; 91.91 Jan 
Guffey-Gillespie Oil (nopar)} 25%| 25% 28%] 3,960| 25% June| 39 Jan 3d Lib L’n 44%4s____1928]__-_--- 88.00 88.96/102.450| 86.40May! 94.60 Jan 
Harb-Walk Refract pref 100, 10034| 10034 100% 205; 93 July) 102 Jan 4th Lib L’n 4148_1933-38) - - - --- 85.78 87.04|179,300} 82.30Mav| 92.88 Jan 
Indep Brewing com -- --- 50; 1 1% 192} 1 Nov) 5% Apr Victory 4%4s___.1922-23] __-_-- 95.86 96.22) 78,500} 94.70Mav| 99.34 Jan 
Preferred_--_....--..- Pil acum 54 6 165) 5% Nov) 15% Apr] Amer Gas & Elec 5s..2007| 74 74 = 75 5,000} 68% Oct| 82% Jan 
Kay County Gas___._.-- 1 1% 1% #£=1%| 22,074 1% Nov 2% Apr ao gmall ___—s_. 007|....-- 75 . 75 200! 70 Oct] 82 Jan 
Lone Star Gas._._....-. 25, 29 29 29 34 497; 25 June} 45% Jan | Rell Teleph of Pa 7¢__1945|--__-- 101 101%! 92,000] 97 Oct| 102 Nov 
Mfrs’ Light & Heat----_- 50 «53 52 53 682) 484 July; 61% Jan | Elec & eoples tr ctfs 4s 45] ------ 55 55%! 5,000) 49% Sept) 65 Jan 
Marland Petroleum _-_-_- 5 3 3 3%! 73,207 3 Nov 614 Jan do small_.__._ ae 56 56 200' 51% Sent' 66 Feb 
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Friday Sal : 
Last Week's Range fer. | 
Bonds (Concluded) — Sale. | of Prices. | Week. Range since Jan. 1. Priday| - oe 
P< sana a Price. Low. High. oo Last | Week's Ra | 
ttl gh. Low. | High Sal nge| for Range since Jan 
Seema i ® Marine 6s. go go | 25.000! tll BB Rights— Price Pm hg boca reread 
ne Telep Ist 5s_1935|.___ . 80 | 25,000; 80 y ET ¥ : .| Shares L 
ws Coal & Nav ” 1935] ------ 68 6314 | 3,000| 67 pee “4 pot General Electric_r Tt s se Puen High. 
onsol 4%s_..____1954 ser pe ee es rarihe Seer | “4 1, 3 | 36,400; 2 Novi 34%N 
oe Valley coll 6s__1928|] 98 _" aa | 3,000 80 Aug’ 901% Jan Former Standard Oll 4 Nov 
7€n conso!] 4s_____. 2003\__. 4 < 6,000 92% June! 1023 J Subsidiaries 

Lehigh Val Coal lst oa! ors ii ii 2,000, 59 pi 2 an \nglo-Amer O 

Nat'l Prox al Ist 5s 1933) __-- -- 93 93 wii + hes ‘244 Oct | Gale u.¢. £1) 19 18% 20%! 3,75 : 

wer A a ody 4-6§3__1946}_.____- 2 2%) yes 59 July} 99 Jan Ohto ey Oil com_r__ 1! 00 48 48 51 “an 18% Novi 31 Jan 
General 4! a a oo —— te 104 a4 105 = 9.000 100 54 yt 30 Jar South Pe mie Rd oolieeiietietiestieatediend ts dee a 992 298 * Ps ye 00 Mar 
Consol 4s______. JOD}. ---- 80 80 | 1,000) 743, D 105 Oct | 4tandard Oi! “777100 ee 240 240 13 H Aug 388 Jan 

Peoples P: 1948) - - - -- 90 90 1,000) 74% Apr) 83 Jan | Union T Jil of N Y_r.100] 362 | 355 37 5| 240 Nov| 372 Sept 

Phil B & Wa: cr ott 42.1943 = os. | Bene 88 aul 32 Jan | Union Tank Car-r____- 100] 102 | 102 102! eaoel 10k: Peak lee 
: ash Ist 4s. 1943] _e : rf | O38 Aug 7: ‘Bo ° = - « ’ Ol Feb ‘ : 

Philadelphia Bemeeiee<.. er? are. Soe | 3, 000) 8314 en $5 ross Other Oil Stocks pis Ge van 
a & coll tr 5s___.1951 we oe ee Se an oe FETS 1 , , 
dost: Pep go4 > pre » F7%)| 13,0 73% ; oa : ee an ae sos 4% 1,601 —_— 

amine ieee sl. be 77 2.000 bet. eee woes: Sry spate Miedl Mie Fae 761000} 120° Nov| 15-16 Jam 

d ~ ohare ( ; ” 6 44,000 79 bi ™ na van Atlantic G ~- hy bila ------ 9°4 Q% 9 ~ - ab 

Phila & Read S0 enti toe vista fe 85% 1000 7914 — of } = cee Gis. ncn re bis 10% 70%4 200 70 4 Nov 90 hee 

Reading gen oe ee 99 8=—s-«99 5'000' 99 Apr| 99 - Nov | Boston-Wyoming Oii_r.- 4: 214} 26,100 -  —— 

Spanieh Am om 6s. mo a r+ o 29,000; 72 rd of ; Pe Brazos cat Gere s y nrg 15-16 x 1: 5-16 35,000 an = 734 Jan 

nite Rys Invest Re "te 3 p=: ' 5, 000 97% July + b: - sarib Syndic Le ne : 5 hen ae M4 SOO 3 Nov ‘ 

West N Y & Pa Ist 5e 987 RP ah | - 65 . 000! 65_— fee _ oo Cosien & Theater git 10/4 | 11%) 22,700 y on a = 

ouaneranes 54 86 1,000' 8614 Nov' 91% J: Jushing Petr Corp com 5 “6 % 7 ee Aug} 104 
N York «tb. Benny eee oe ae Rs. 11,200 $4 Nov] 3. San 
ew York * ” ominion Oil_r........10|. 93 ‘ 14 54| 20,000 % A 1 

the lor Py age ' Market.—Below we give a record of mak Basin Powd.s...._5 914) 9% 10 | 800; 5% pte BE: _ 

ca Mae iB Gell in e outside security market from Noy. 13 Engineers Petro! Co.r...1/ 13-16] 13-16 el 48) 600} 9% Aus! 1156 Mar 

aden” inclusive. It covers the week ending Friday Fenstaod Oll. -...- (no par) er oe 5,900; 3 May 434 re 

, and Oil com-r(no Par)| - --- -- - x Feb} 1634 Oct 

It should be understood that ‘hts Preferred r._______- el------| SS ae 200| 24 Nov| 16l2 J 

to transactions on the “Curb” “g —_ reliability attaches Glenrock Oil_r____- 10; 2 ,* ae i 200 30 June| 190” Jan 
: as to uffey-Gillespie Oll_r__| ‘1 1% 2%! 13, 1% M 

—e stock excha ose on the regularly atwrteos Oe S16] 75-16 316] 32100 2b%4 June 30 Jan 

n the New York ceil Exch a Petrole new-..noDar| 14)2) 14 151 3,100) 3-16 May 1% Jan 

members of the Exchanyg xchange, for instance, only ies an ds tae 27 | i i 15 13,300} 14, Nov) 18% Ost 

ye Can a RR F “8 ' 1% Nov % 

are permitted to deal onl: engage in business, and hey | Matacalbo Ol! Expior sasnerneen= 3° $3sl i2001 § Nov| 9 Jam 

is, securities where the rd in securities regularly cted thal Meridian Petroleum _ | Bt Rages “ee 16] 2 a =e oe july 

mpanies Merritt Ol! Corp.r_....10| 11% . 2 ye Nov 

Ye as ree with certain colirent soniapasen cin pore Mexican Panuco fa----10] 1136] 11% 1254) 4,800 10% Aug| 2254 Jan 
mitted to deali efore i\Corp....... 10' 1% Nov| 21 J 

3. Eve ing | Midwest Refi “| 1 1%| 81,800 an 
insur that ae TY precaution, too, is tak ning.r...-50)....--] 145 150 Aug) 434 Jan 
quotations comi h ) en to | Midwest-Texas Oll.r....1)  % 2,800} 128 May) 190 8 J 
in the offici ng over the “‘tape,”’ or National Oil sobseta %| 1-16 8c. | 5,900} 4c = 
al list at the end of th reported | Nob -f..-----.- 10 %{| 11-16 13-16} 58,400 y, uly 4 Jan 
On the ‘‘Curb.”’ of the day, are authentic. oble Oil & Gas -.....--1)--- 3% , 3% Nov 84 Sept 
on the other hand, th North American Oll_r_..5|----_ 3%| 100) 916 June) 15-16 A 
whatever Any . , there are no restricti Old Dom Petrol Corp_r-_.| 2% 24% 2% 100/ 2 A 5 Apr 
security may be dealt i 10S | Omar Oil ort | aig] 2° 211 1,600] 2 Nov} 2% Nov 
meet there and mak ealt in and any one ¢ O & Gas. ......- 10} 2%| 2% 2%| 2. 2, Nov; 2%4 Nov 
@ price an | Osage Nation Oil S 2%| 2,700; 234 Au 
mp he those who make | it eee dmg dy ose ery in the | ““Preterrel vom (iy 83g] 68 73¢| 30D " Nov] | M Jam 
of the transaction. Th waar ish daily records | Pennock Oils. .....~.i0 60 | 60 : June} 26 Jan 
: , ennock Oil. 60 144) 59 

tions may creep in, or sod gc Pmt fictitious transac- | Producers & fete 27210 $34] 83 6] 10000] 6 "Apt| 945 Jap 

ties may be j in gs in spurious Red Rock Oil & Gas > "si . , 5% Aug 10% 
cluded, should, he securi- R ° -F.--.- 1 ly 1%! 14 Jan 

n yan Cons’d-c..- 4 8 ,800 N 
psy ee A regards mining shares always be Bovt te anted, | Ss crs priducere.1'_25|"203;| 295 30%| 2:10 50's Nov] 40% May 
18 circum alt Creek Produc , O . \ Hb. 6% Oct 

poe oes fi the question for any one to vouch for ‘he pm oe 8, | Gapulps Refluinn ec 5| a%| |4% “8“| 1,100] 4% May 144 May 

ortvniness of this record of a © b’”’ solute SGT Gi asesececete 5 i 5 1,100 4% May 7% Jan 

we give it f h urb” transacti ns, and aiae... fk -..| 84 8%] | 112] 5% Aug} 10 

or what it may be worth. nd | simms P 21441 2% 2%| 3,100) 13 0 Oct 
etroleum r(n0 par) 8% 7% * P 1% Aug 2% O@ 
Sinclair Con Oil % 9% 37,000 7% Ni , 
Skelly Oil. bref.2-100) 85 85 85 75} 80 yn Hts Jan 
.--... 10| 7%) 7% > 
Friday Spencer Petroleum Cor % g | 13,500} 7% Nov| 13! 
Weck ending Now. 19 Last |Week's Range; yo Ra Tex Atlantic Oil_ -o hy 1% uf pe 8 Nov 22%, Mar 
ae Sale. | of Prices. | Week nge since Jan. 1. Texon Oil & Land -r i yy % 861%!) 8,600) 1% Novi) 1% Nov 
| Shares am Heh Vietoria Ot. _— 7-16 7-16 %| 6,500) 7-16 Oct 4 Jan 
ane Cenk a Se ' Vulcan Oil - Yy Or esa pe aah if 13,500 % Nov +255 Jan 
/0al-F_.------.-- ] 1% 7 a eons. 4 %% 600 
4 4 % 13 ; Gas r..... y7 ye Nov 9 
Aiea Eeasoues.. i n 9% 94 a" > sae 7" enor Pe Aw Woodburn Oil Corp_r..(t) int 2 fr a He 5% Nov _* — 
--(mO par))------ 8 9 "OR? 4 July mn 1% , 4% Aug ve 
as a ae "600 173 Sept) 360 Jan | aaka-Brit Col Me ae 

4m Chicle com_r._ (ne 00} - -- = - 85 = 85 30 1 Alaska-Brit Col Metala _1| 9-16) 4 11 
ret en ie an 2 a Alvarado Min & Mill-r-20 34 11-16) 24,000} 4m July} 24 

senee tne De incéevenne 67 68 3 30 Nov; 68 Apr | America Mines ¢ oe: 12% 13%| 1,000} 12% Nov] 15% July 

Ee oe 1% 1%! 300; 14 July| 69 July | Afizona Globe Copper. oo ee ye % June| 1 3-16 Mar 

Peel 4 Sik ognke gla  aladdaln 10 10% anol 10° Aug| 134 Sept | Adlanta Mines_r._...- i 24) 19,000 % t| 15-16 June 

.utumatic Paper com. 100 Ty 4% 5% 7001 4 a Ht, Nov Beloher-Divide ¢.....-100 iw ~ 80 ane Rage ic May 4c. Ma 

orce 7%) 66% y Jan cher Extensi a6 zo June 

orden Co éom-r....-100} 87 6654 67%) 1,300] 45% Sept] 6734 Nov | Bo odse -aeoegh gee AP ie oe foe gm tue Ses 

; , No < July a ae ayes . Bs V8 5,64 3-16 M 

tritish-Amer Chem r__.10 79 79 80 70 79 July > 2 Sa ee ee ee ee 3c «(64 lLée 6.5 ‘ od “ June 

Brit- 5 I, 5\ ‘| OL July | Boston & Montana , Bn 2c 6,200} 3c Jul 
pe aeal ord bear - 3 | 11% R M, ys 11% — a +. ~ ee heehee | 17¢ 6c 190 gees = Mar ozs im 
trooklvn City RR _r.. 10 4; 11% 11% 500| 11%, Nov| 28%, an pe aria Silver f.....- 11 17¢ 1c 2ic | 11.500 c t| 42c¢ Jap 

fuevrus Co_r. oe - Tear eere 44 4% 500 4 + a 4 Jan fas boy Consol.r...... 1] 6%e 616 + ed lfc Noviil-l€ Jap 

- 100}... - -- 18 % Novi 43 Oct | Consol Copper Mines....5 e 33g¢ Sige | 18,100) 44cJune| 1: 

p= + Bad & Power-s-—- -.26 2¥5| 214 aul oat ‘ta al So Congo! Virginis Giiver.e.8l3%| 3% 4%| 1760] 1% Aug eae 

¢ tary > : ly 7 f : A : ; 4 4 : ept — hy , ‘ . 1% ’ 1 % Au 

Cities Serv Pankers she r(t)| 33 ij] 8 9 | 4,400] 314 June) 14% July | Dromon con Gold scesa7t] “| °F Ti.) “Sts00l Mar| €50 Oct 

Galombien Emer @ynd t)} 45 45 46 ‘3001 40 — d 4% Jan arwin Silver........... il 2% a ae 300 % Sept; 2% Jab 

ynd__- y Sept} 91 M Divide E 24% 2%| 3,600) 2% N 

Co a ple cease 4 4) ~— ar e Extension...-_..- 27 ‘ a" > ye Nov 

pa NE el EEE | ada Re 5, . oe ee ee ee Seeeee-sac----8) 30) Se eae eee 15-16 Jan 

Crude ee ESEOTS- £02 58 ~“s=-=3- 7% 7, ‘200 144 Nov 29 Jan Emma Silver.._._. bie Fm “3 f 4 % 25,500 % Nov 3% an 

Empire point onan San E %| 1% 1%] 2,400{ ‘ Oct i Jan Eureka Croesus Min_s..-1| 48¢ i nS R23... ae. Oct! 16. Ma 

Farrell (W, a Son econ : a 17 18 4,700 7% July 18 uly _— 7 olly _f£ ap on oe th ante tt l 1% 1 4 “y % 13.600 “16 Aug l 15-16 Jab 

Gardner Motor Co. rsh c(t) eeeeece 15% 17 3 200 15 Ly N ; Nov orty-Nine Mining . ew ] 4% L/ LZ ry 9-16 Feb 1 15-16 Ap? 

par) | -_- 18% 20 5144 Nov! 54 Apr | Goldfield Consol’d r 4 “4 44| 5,700 4% Nov| 2% 

Gen AsDh It, com_r---100 441;| 4314 47%] 36 an 16% Nov, 29% July | Goldfield teal ~ ~ 9¢ 22,000, 7e 2% Jan 

Goldwyn Pictur MD} ------ 83 84%| 1,000) 77 Aun! 130 Jan | Gold Zone Divide-r---..1; 19¢ | 18¢ 3c | 13,100) 2c Aus) tbe Feb 

Goodyear T eh _F (no par) ge het. 6 6\% "BOO ; Aug| 165 Mar | Great Bend_r....-.----- 1 ¢ 20c |147,700| lle June' 44¢ Jap 

Geotvoes T SS peet-2-205) O83) 8 G2) ie %: Oct] 34 Jan | Murmill Divider. _- -cl).-----] le te | 1, YeJuly 44ceMar 

Hercules Pas ig com £_100)____-- 2% 3 j 200 2 4 Nov; 100 June Hecla Mining.. ..... 25¢| 4 9-16 Thi 25e | 28,500} 12ce Oct) 65¢ Ma 

+ at Peoe.2. _(nopar)| 19%| 19% 20%] 2,800) 14 4 ov 6 Mar | Honduras Amer Synd_r (t) , +. 4%} 4,100) 16-16 Jan 5 Oct 

Heyden Chem-r--(n0 par)} 2%) 244 2%) 3,500 ais Seerl $ Aer | bee Eeeeees---2---O 48 84) 200] 7 Nov) 20 | Feb 

ooo) ------ " ar m Butier.r...........}| 17¢ 4; 3.f -1 : 

Samrat | 2 | aay HM Bel ea | mew eae nd | Fg Sie Soa a 

ES ij } ¢ Nov| 20 Jan| Kerr Lake...........- be 6'4c | 15,800) 4e J : 
Lehigh Cc nal & Nav r. “ae I 4 14 1% 43 ,000 ly Nov 2! K See eeeoeee2e2e2®@ 5 34% 3 3 uly 13e Sept 
ae - ea | hl | ll! 5 ,- 4 | = alg 1 600 3 J 1 7 
Libby McNeill & Lib_r_1 73 75 400| 70 ». 2 Apr ewanus.t-....-.......1]| 24e . — uly 4% Jan 
* ay -10} 11 Nov; 80 N Knox Div . le 2¢ | 13,000 “1 

Lincoln Met Co cl 4_r__50] 25% 25 26%| 1,000 - oS Apr | Lone aga _ iia ee 17,000 se ‘ae ca 

Locomobile Co-r..(a0 par)... 5 2644) 1.000; 25 Nov) 53 Jan Louisiana Consol_......-1|-___-- sige 540 | 42,000] 4e Ort bo Jan 

Musa toubess | tani ish 14k ‘100, 5% Nov] 39 Jan ion dan Miningtc22i] ig] 316. | 19:000| 1- Oo May — 
‘ one pat a 4 ] 6 ly - ¢ ¢ ‘ r , py an Magis Cr “a ~ : } ope ‘te “ ‘ J 16 7 

een ai -<. --. iol ‘aic| ‘sie 9. a en ce ee ee ee cot car] be tao B25; Nov| 39. AD 

Nor Ary peseyes: --* 19 18% 19% ‘120 144 pa - Jn — Valley_.__. ae : 10¢ - - i Ye Oct 82¢ — 

een Stes a 4 % Kor 944 Nov ontuna Silv ao a 00 l Nov LZ 

Peerless Tr’k & Mot_r__50 4/ 4% 4% 5 R50 3% Aug 4 er King er.) 1 > - NOV 34% Jan 

Perfection F Mot.r--50)-..-..| 22 25 9: 7% Jone | Motheriode.r -. aikie _, 8 _ 1%} 10,100 &% Nov 

Sy SL ae 1100 22 Nox! 47. “Mar | Murray-Mog M Lid. Sa) oxce | out sage] "Ti s50) aNentarl —#ostan 

a i a 9% 9 9 ’ pes 1 ; 5% tan laboh (* Onso 7 lated is --- . c 000 73¢c Oct 

preferred - eperen Saar ieeres <; & 2%) 2 £00 1% pa 13 Mar | New Jersey Zine. £2100 “155 Y ae 3,500) 6¢ Nov he sept 

Republic Rub_r__(no | --- 2 2% 3 600 1% + ad 4 Jan Nipissing Mints . "8 * oe “e 157 65) 155 Nov! 300 Apr 

ale ihe Oh 1D-r__(no a. ea 14 «1% 1:20 ey 4% Jan | Ophir Silver Mines_r__.. : i: 8% 8%] 2,100) 8% Aug 12% J 

ee i ad one Pr a5 4 4 4 t = , “% Sept 6 Jan | Prince Consol. ... ae [7 4 %| 2,900 4% May 1% Feb 

Sanat Gp of Aner. 50, 1234) 12% 1374 300| 11% 1 =. caves... ua f 5-16) 3,100 4% Aug! 1 3-16 Jap 

Swift Paw Rast a mer .¢ 1M) 1% 1% 1%| 20.900 ; 4% u 26% Jan Rex Consolidated Min... y - de . L 3-16 14,500 ] Nov 1% Oct 

alee tea’ onale.. 15) -_- 2544 26 7 4% Aug) 6% Jan | Roper Group Mining... be | 4%e 54e | 23,600; 4'gcNov; Ize J 

eameeh to ExD.r-.-¢t)} 8 8 10 2 600 22 Nov) 59 Jan | 8t Croix Silver B----3| ON 1-16 3-16) 26,300 1-1; Mar % oo 

('nion Curia C orp v te.15 7-16 % 8607-16 5 0K) 8 Nov} 32 Jan | Silver King Divide.r_.. . bo an” 1%i| 4,900 % June 1% Sept 

United Pre oy het rit)) 5134) 51}4 54 1 nan mY Sept % Jus, | Silver Pick Cons'd. r .-}| 5'4e ze 2c | 4,000] le Oct) Ide Jap 

1 i ole ; ‘haring _._ 256 1% 1 uy , a4 +? oO y% Nov 78 Jan 4ou Amer Gold & PL. 2°4o or 6c 14,800 2¢ Janu 306 
Rev ne 1 ; AM 3'¢ Jan | *tandard Silver Lead. Ol si + 1,600; 4 Sept 8% ¥ 

indy .* _t)| 7%| 7% — 27 ~Leac..-.3) 3-16 4 8-16] 1,950 “uN . = 
istri 8% ‘ : uccess Mining...-~- La oe 2 , Nov ‘, 

S aie buting com _r-50} . ----- 29 30% aie 52% Nov}! 19 Jap hm hey eee | Hae > bite 3Ne 1 ae + Ped Bt 
Eee Si om.c-- IF 1iz| 1.7501 1 Nov, 3s) Me Tonopah Belmont Dev..21| 134] 13-1 34e | 6,700). senme 7c «Jap 
1SSteameip ___... 10) .--.-. “% 1 B50 “ Bee 3% Jar | Tonopah Pivide.r.......)} 11-16, 1 -1€ 1%] 2,590) 18°16 Aug) 36 Jap 

Say “pple aa 1%; 1 14| 18,300] 1 Nov} 4. ‘Jan | Tonopah Extension... .. 1) 31% L ig) 14.0% 1 Aug; 4% Jap 

Williva Corn 1st nref ¢ a. B. Rte 3% 8,800 2% ius Ht, Jas eases Mining - Rn edieal 1% I . ++ got ‘o —_ 2 15-16 Jap 

~ 3h 200! 35 N no Eastern Mining..1; 2%| (2° 840 yj} 356 Jap 
ov! 100 Jan | U8 Continen ines. 2% 2%) 8,640) 23 Au 
tal M rl 6c 5'4e 6\%e | 19,500 5e Nov tie = 
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Mining (Concluaed)—Par 


Week's Range 
, of Prices. 
. Lew. High. . 


Range since Jan. 1. 





High. 





White Caps Exten 
ag Caps Mining....10¢ 


Bonds— 
Allied Pack conv deb6s r’39 
Aluminum Mfrs 7a_r .._. 
Amer Tel & Tel 66_r_. 1922 
6% notes.r........ 1924 
Anaconda Cop Min 7s. r29 
78 Series B 1929 


Armour & Co7% notes r’ 30 
Belgian Restoration 58___. 
Bergen (City of) Norw 8s,’45 
Beth Steel 7% notes_r 1923 

wang My a 1935 


Canadian Nat Rys 7s_1933 
CCC &8&t L Ry 68 r 1929 
€ons Textile deb 7s_r 1923 
Denmark (Kingd of)8s. 1945 
Diamond Match 7%s_r'35 
Duquesne Light 68___1949 
Empire Gas & Fuel 63- r.'24 

See ea ey 1926 
French Government 4s_r_._ 

wR 

5% premium bonds_r. 
Galena-Signal Oil 7s.r_ 1930 
Goodrich (BF) Co 78.1925 
Grand Trunk Ry 7s_r_1946 
Heinz (H J) Co 7s_r__1930 
ee + Be 78.f...1921 

ennecott Copper 7er_ 1930 
Laclede Gas Light 7s_r_ 
Rigg & Myers Tob 66_r1921 
McCabe & Sons 7s_r__1945 
Morris & Co 7 %s_r___1930 
National Leather 8s_r 
N YNH & Hart 4s_r 1922 
Norway, Kined of, &88 r '40 
Ohio Cities Gas 7s_r__1921 





SE aoe 1923 
Fite gr 1925 
Pan Amer Petrol & Tr 7s’20 
Reynolds (RJ)Tob 68.r1922 
Govt 6s_r__1919 
6%s certificates_r 
. ae aeears 1921 
Seaboard Alr Line 68 
Bears, Roebuck & Co 7s r’21 
7% ser noves.r.Oct 15°22 
7% ser notes.r_Oct 15°22 
nO 7Mer... 25 
Solvay & Cie 8s_r____ 1927 
Southern Ry 6s 1922 
Southwest Bell Tel 7s_ 1925 
Swedish Gov 6s June 15 ’39 
—-* & Co 7s_r_____. 1925 


1921 
Switzerland Govt 54s.1929 
Texas Co 7% notes_r_1923 
Union Tank Car eq 7s_ 1930 
Utah Securities 66_r__ 1922 
Western Elec conv 7s_r_'25 
West Virginia 3%s_r__1939 


German Government and 
Municipal Bonds 
age per 1,000 Marks) 


34s6.r- 
Dresden 4s_r 


Mainz 4s_r 
Vienna i r 





4 
] 
1c 
6c 


59 
96% 
95% 
94 
85% 
95% 
99 % 
As 








7% 
lc 6c 


7 Ke 
2%c 4c 


814 


1% 
1%e 


61 
96% 
95% 
94% 
85% 
96% 
100 % 
96% 
56 
98 
96% 
95% 
56 
58 
102% 
89% 
95% 
100 
100% 
89 % 
8414 
95 
41 
52 
58 
93% 


89 %\1 





225 000 
70,000 
78.000 

5,000 
2,000 
22 ,000 
22 ,000 
61,000 

123,000 
24,000 
56,000 

8,000 


Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Sept 

Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 








3% Oct 


10 Sept 
29e Jab 
2 7-16 Jap 

2c 0O «Jaa 
20c Apr 
12¢ Mar 


Jan 
% Nov 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Oct 
Mar 
Oct 
Nov 
Nov 
Jan 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Nov 
Oct 


June 
Oct 
Oct 


June 
June 

20% June 
June 

July 

June 

June 
J\ine 
June 

July 

June 

9 June 
7% July 





© odd lots. + No par value. prospect. 
fe this week, where additional transactions will be found. 
Unlisted z Ex-dividend. 
k Correction. 


: w When issued . 
+ ieiee per 1.66: lire, flat. 


a 


y 


i Listed or the Stock 


Ex-rights. 


o New stock. 
z Ex-stock dividend. 








New York City Banks and Trust Companies 


All prices dollars per 


share. 





Banks—-N Y 
America *___- 


Ask || 


Butch & Drov 





Chase 
Chat & Phen. 
Chelsea Exch*! 1 
Chemical... | ! 
Coal & Iron... 
Colonial*__ _-_ 
Columbia *. _. 
Commerce . _ . 
Comm’! Ex*. 
Common- 
wealth*___. 
Continental - - 
Exch* .- 
Cosmop’ tan *_ 
Cuba (Bk of). 
East River... 
Fifth Avenue?*| 
Fifth 





i_.| 505 














Banks | 


Industrial* - -- 


ei! Nat ot ‘a 


Nat American) 
Nat City _.-_-!' 


New Neth*__ 
New York Co 


‘United States* 

Wash H'ts*__ 

Yorkville® _ _ - 
lyn 


Greenpoint... 


Homestead*.. 
Mechanics’*. . 





Bid 
190 


| 205 | 


Ask || Trust Co's | 
New York | 
American - - --| 


218 Bankers Trust, 


| 350 Central-Union 


210 (Columbia - soe] 


pire 
(Equitable Tr.| 
Farm L & Tr_ 


195 Fidelity Inter. 
145 | Fulton 
480 Guaranty Tr. 


480 |Law Tit & Tr! 


280 (Lincoln Trust’ 


...-| Mercantile Tr) 


| 625 pictwenctnes. 
460 |Mutual(West- 


| 220 


chester) - 
----|N Y Life Ins. | 
| & Trust.-.-| 


| 176 \N Y Trust... 





180 |Title Gu & Tr 


425 |US Mtg & Tr 
425 | United States 
| 


155 | Brooklyn 
215 |Brooklyn Tr- 
180 | Hamilton. --_- 
120 

100 
92 
95 
230 
205 





|Man 
| People’s 
| 


‘Kings County) 





160 








* Banks marked with (*) are State banks. 
z Ex-dividend. 


this week. {t New stock. 


T Sale at auction or at Stock Exchange 
Ex-rights. 





New York City Realty and Surety Companies. 


All prices dollars per share. 





| Bia 
65 | 
70 | 

195 | 
55 


75 


Alliance R'lty' 
Amer Surety. 
Bond & M G. 
City Investing 

Preferred .. 





Lawyers Mtge 
Mtge Bond... 
Nat Surety .- 
N Y Title & 
Mortgage - - 


Bta 
105 


75 
180 
110 


Ask 
112 

80 
187 


120 


Pate Assoc) 
8S Casualty - 


'U 8 Title Guar 
‘West & Bronx) 
| Titlhh& MG 














Bed 
100 
150 

75 


135 








Quotations for Sundry Securities 


All bond prices are “and interest”’ except where marked “‘f.”’ 


| 





Standard Oil Stocks Per share 
Par Bid. 


Anglo American Oil new - £1 
Atlantic Refining 100 


Buckeye Pipe Line Co. _- 50 
Chesebrough Mfg new.-- 108 


Continental Oil 


Cumberland Pipe Line... 100 

Eureka Pipe Line Co_...100 

Galena Signal Oil com-_-_-_1 
Preferred old 


Illinois Pipe Line 

Indiana Pipe Line Co__.. 50 
International Petrol,(no Dar) 
National Transit Co__.12.50 
New York Transit Co_..100 
Northern Pipe Line Co_.100 
Ohio Oil Co 2 
Penn Mex Fuel Co 

Prairie Oil & Gas 

Prairie Pipe Line 

Solar 


Refining 1 
Southern Pipe Line nenek 


Southwest Pa Pipe Lines_ 100 

Standard Oil (California) - 100 

Standard Oil (Indiana) -..100 
New stock 

Standard Oil (Kansas) -..100 


Standard Oil (Kentucky) 100) : 


Standard Oil (Nebraska) - 100 

Standard Oil of New Jer.100 
Preferred 100 

Standard Oll of New Y’kK_100 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Preferred 

Swan & Finch 


Other Oi! Stocks 


00) 104 


2106 


Ask. 
19le 
1050 
107 
420 
90 
215 
100 
110 
32 
145 
110 
54 
96 
94 
170 


*19 
950 


, 400 
*87 
200 

96 


*30 
135 
100 
51 
92 
. 90 
160 
*88 
*1414, 14% 
*26 28 
ios 170 
104 
295 
43 
520 
215 
405 
118 
250 


317 





Imperial Oil 
Magnolia Petroleum._.-1 
Midwest Refining 


Tobacco meow 
ar 

American Cigar common. 100 
Preferred 100 
Amer Machine & Fdry..100 
American Tobacoo scrip---.- 
British Amer Tobac ord..£1 
Brit Amer Tobac, bearer.£1 
Conley Foll (new)...no par 
_—— ba W) Co, com . a 


1 
we Tob of G B & Ire... 
Johnson Tin Foi) & Met.100 
MacAndrews & Forbes-_- 100 

Preferred 
Porto Rican-Amer Pob__100 


Scrip 
nesaatie (R J) Tobacco. 25 
B common stock 2 


Tobacco Prod Corp scrip - - ~- 
bg m= a Co, com100 





Rubber Stocks 
Firestone Tire & Rub,com_10 
6% preferred 100 


Gen’] Tire & Rub, com_._100 
Preferred 100 

Goodyear Tire & R, com. 100 
Preferred 


Mohawk Rubber 

Portage Rubber, com..-.-._100 
Preferred 100 

Swinehart Tire & R,com_100 
Preferred 

Short Term Securities— Pe 

Am Cot Oll 68 1924_-_M&S2) 

Amer Tel & Tel 68 1924. F&A 


A&O 
Am Tob Kh. notes 192IM&N 
7% notes M&N 


AnacondaCop Min whee J&J 

78 1929 Series J&) 
Anglo Amer Oi17 ‘es °25 A&O 
Arm’'r&Co7sJuly15’30J&J15 
Beth St 7s July 15'°22_J&J15 

7% notes July 15'23 J&J1i5 
Canadian Pac 68 1924.M&S2 
Federal Sug Rfg 6s 1924 M&N 
Goodrich (B F) Co7s8’25A&O 
Hocking Valley 6s 1924M4&8S 
Interboro R T 7s 1921 M&S 
K C Term Ry 4s 1921 _J&J 

6s Nov 15 1923._.M&N15 
Laclede Gas 7s Jan 1929 F&A 
Lehigh Pow Sec 6g 1927_F&A 
Liggett&M yersTob6s’21 J&D 
Penn Co 4s 1921___J&D15 
Pub Ser Corp N J 78’22_M&8 
Reyn (R J) Tob 68 '22_F&A 
Sloss Sheff 8 & I 68’'°29_F&A 
Southern Ry 668 1922.___.M&8 
Swift & Co 6s 1921... F&A15 

7% notes Oct 15 '25 A&Ol5 
Texas Co 7s 1923 &S 


Té. 

Bt4. 

130 
78 


160 





*103 
8 


Cent 
89 
9334) 9414 
95le 96 
9934 10014 
9934 10014 
100 (10012 
8514) 87 
9512 96 
9934100 
| 95%, 
oes 


r 
91 








West Elec conv 7s 1925_A&O 


RR. Equipments—Per Ci. 
Baltimore & Ohio 4s 
Buff Roch & Pittsburgh 445) 
Equipment 4s 
Equipment 6s 
Canadian Pacific 4s & 68_. 
Carol Clinchfield & Ohio 5s. i 
Central of Georgia 44s 


Equipment 5s 
Chicago & Alton 4s 


Chicago & Eastern Ill 5iss_. 
Chic Ind & Louisv 4'48 
Chic St Louis & N O 5s 


Chicago RI & Pac 4s 

Equipment 5s 
Colorado & Southern 5s 
E 


Equipment 4s 
Hocking Valley 44s 





Kanawha & Michigan 4 

Louisville & Nashville 58_-.- 

Michigan Central 5s 
Equipment 6s 

Minn 8t P& 8S M 4%s.--- 
Equipment 58 & 7s 

Missouri Kansas & Texas 5s- 


New York Cent 48, 5s __- 

N Y Ontario & West 44s--.- 

Norfolk & Western 4%s-_--- 

Northern Pacific 7s 

Pacific Fruit Express 78 

Pennsylvania RR 4s 
Equipment 4s 

Reading Co 4%s 

St Louis Iron Mt & Sou 5s8_- 

St Louis & San Francisco 5s8- 


Equipment 4%s 
Southern Pacific Co 4%s- _- 
Southern 9d 4\48 
Equipment 5s 
Toledo & Ohio Central 46-_-.- 


Public Utilities 


we 
5.90 


6.90. 
6.90) 


7.25 


7. 35) 


SYKYeSoowoe 
Cr C1 O © ore or 


—— 


Lon or SIs 


or 


ANANINATINBDBNNTARWAMNIAAN 
COO I GO OO 





Amer Gas & Elec com... 
Preferred 
Amer Lt & Trac com.._.100 
Preterred 1 
Amer Power & Lt com..-.1 
Preferred 1 
Amer Public Utilities com 100 
Preferred 1 
Carolina Pow & Light com 1 
Cities Service Co com...100 
Preferred 1 
Colorado Power com....1 
Preferred 1 


Preferred 
Elec Bond & Share pref__1 
Federal Light & Traction 1 
Preferred 1 
Great West Pow 5s 1946_J&J 
Mississippi Riv Pow com_1 
Preferred 100 
Firat Mtge 58 1951_..J&J 
Northern Ohio Elec Corp-(t) 
Preferred 100) 
North’n States Pow com_ 100 
Preferr 100 
North Texas Elec Co com 100 
Preferred 100 
Pacific Gas & Elec Ist pref 100 
Puget 8d Pow & Light...100 
Preferred 100 
Republic Ry & Light....100 
Preterred 100 
South Calif Edison com. “100 


Preferred 
Standard Gas & El (Del) - 
Preferred 
Tennessee Ry L & P com_100 
Preferred 100 
United Lt & Rys com.-.._100 
lst preferred 100 
Western Power Corp....100 
Preferred 100 
Industrial 
and » ~“eenened 


American Chicle com_no par 
Preferred 100 
American Hardware 


nS 
Com’w'th Pow Ry & Lt_-1 
100 





Amer Typefounders com _100) 
Preferred 


Preferred 
Celluloid Company 
du Pont (E I) de 3 


lIstg5eJunel 1922.._.J&D 
Intercontinen Rubb com_100 








15 


Preferred og 
Singer Manufacturing -_..100 
Singer Mfg Ltd £1) 


Bsa 


QADBAANIINNIDRAHRAAANABAIUAAARWARAAWAN 


Saas 


o 


~ 


RS 


punanscesoenosessaracsssonssanscessuanceesccoes 


o 
en 








* Per share. 


Flat price. s Nominal. 


b Basis. 4 Purchaser also pays accrued dividend. 
Ex-righte. 


z Ex-dividend. yg 


é New stock. 











are brought together separately on a subsequent page. 






investment and Hailvoad Intelligence. 


RAILROAD GROSS EARNINGS 

The following table shows the gross earnings of various STEAM roads from which regular weekly or monthly returns 
gan be obtained. The first two columns of figures give the gross earnings for the latest week or month, and the last two 
dolumns the earnings for the period from Jan. 1 to and including the latest week or month. The returns of the electric railways 


OPO Oe ee re ere ee ee ee ee eee” 





ROADS, 








ROADS, 





Latest Gross Earnings, Jan. 1 to Latest Date, 
Week or | Current | Previous Ot 
Month, Year, Year, 








Alabama & Vicksb. 
Arbor 


Atch Topeka & S Fe September 


Gulf Colo & S Fe_| September 


Panhandle S Fe__!| 


Atlanta Birm & Atl_| September 
Atlanta & West Pt.’ September 


Atlantic City 


Atlantic Coast Line_'September |5,061 
my Y-Y. & Ohio__ 





& O Ch Term__ September 
Bangor & Aroostook September 
Bellefonte Central__|September 
Belt Ry of Chicago_ September 


er & L Erie_ September |: 


Bingham & Garfield'September 
Birmingham South. September 


Boston & Maine__- 
Bkiyn E D Term__-_ Sep 

Buff Roch & Pittsb_ 2d wk Nov 
Buffalo & Susq____- is 
Canadian Nat Rys_|2d wk Nov 
Canadian Pacific___|\2d wk Nov 


Can Pac Lines in Me September 
Caro Clinch & Ohio. September 
Central of Georgia. _' September 


Central RR of N J__'September (5,273 


Cent New England- September 


Central Vermont-- 


Charleston & W Car September 





OCamaguey & Nuev 
Delaware & Hudson 
Del w 


& Western 
Denv & Rio Grande 
Denver & Salt Lake_ 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit Tol & Iront_ 
Det & Tol Shore L_ 
Dul & Iron Range__ 

issabe & 


Dul M 


Dul Sou Shore & Atl 
Duluth Winn & Pac'Se 
East St Louis Conn_ 
East’ nSteamsh Lines: 
Elgin Joliet & East_ 
El & So est 


Florida East Coast_| 
Fonda Johns & Glov'! 
Ft Smith & Western 
Galveston Wharf 





Ches & Ohio Lines__ September | 
Chicago & Alton. _- 
Chic Burl & Quincy_ 
Chicago & East [ll 
Chicago Great West 
Chic Ind & Louisv__|5 
Chicago Junction __|Se 
Chic Milw & St Paul 
Chic & North West- 
Chic Peoria & St L_- 
Chic RI & Pac*._- 
mChic RI & Gulf__ 
Ohic St PM & 
Chic Terre H & S E_ 
Chic Ind & Western 
Colo & Southern. -_-_ 
Ft W & DenC 
Trin & Brazos 
Wichita Valley___': 


Georgia Railroad__-_/|Se 


Georgia & Florida__}! 
Grd Trk L in Can_- 
Grand Trunk Syst_- 

Atl & St Lawrence 

Ch DetCanGT Jct 

Det G H & Milw- 

Grand Trk West_'Se 
Great North System 
Green Bay & West_ 
Gulf Mobile & Nor. 
Gulf & Ship Island. 
Hocking Valley. __- 
Illinois Central____- 
Illinois Terminal-_- 
Internat & Grt Nor. 
Kan City Mex & Or 
K © Mex & O of Tex 
Kansas City South- 

Texark & Ft Sm_- 
Kansas City Term _-_ 
Kan Okla & Gulf__- 
Lake Sup & Ishpem, 


Lake Term R 
Lehigh & Hu 


Lehigh & New Eng. Se 


La Valle Se 
Los Ang & Salt Lake’: 
Louisiana & Arkan_i! 
Louisiana Ry & Navi! 
uisville & Nashv_ 
Louisv Hend & St Li! 
Maine Central 
Midland Valley___- 
Mineral Range____* 
Minneap & St Louis 


> 




















| 
Latest Gross Earnings, \Jan. 1 to Latest Date, 
Week or Previous | Current Prevoius 
M P Year, Year, Year, 
$ $ $ 
September 230,352!) 2,537,130) 2,040,303 
lst wk Nov 105,714) 4,460,186) 3,707,124 
70 17873 535) 155941213) 126797080 
2.153.320, 18,958,988 14,876,900 
September 670,3 6,709,893; 4,420,152 
444,7 4,288,9 »701,458 
222,304! 2,280,627; 2,001,849 
‘September | 5,338) 3, .800) 3,629,113 
: »890 4,754,207/|53 470,773 46,276,518 
September 24570 398' 18708 038) 162573 871) 132609 923 
224,969) 217,785) 1,533, ,418,7 
| 449,705) 4,778,374) 3,721,675 
d 86,56 74,755 
3, 3,182,960) 2,722,238 
2,320,511/ 1,320,520 10,504,147) 9,981,922 
1; 84,249) 1,294,53 847,188 
| 42,524 7,779 432.638 
September 8,903,194 7,140,558/63 ,009,183 52,451,126 
September | 117,468 839,120 55, 
534,533) 222,506) 19,933,557| 13,307,002 
eptember 8,384) 221,763) 2,179,283) 1,696,794 
63/2 ,000 ,035: 92 .109 ,.656|80,162,613 
5,677 ,000' 4,083 ,000) 172 769000| 140871000 
74,404 150,916) 2,091,767; 2,013,442 
; | 678,469) 5,335,509) 4,597, 
2,238,912 1,855,973) 18,889,250 15,737,993 
.273,344/4,131,526|36,185,727|32,895,635 
| 671,8 5,125,067) 4,851,775 
-|\September | 829,717) 587,315) 5,187,996) 4, 451 
227.116, 278,904) 2,569,183) 2,211,722 
5 6,546,830|62,968.523| 53,673,732 
September |2,974,659)2,414,784 21 ,562,800 18,691,456 
August 15163627|114147 989/96,177,098 
Sep ber |3,112,978|2,449,370/21 .695,.867/ 18,359,068 
September 71,744/2,204,613/17,372,302|16,108,560 
September ,908)1,152,262)11,506,466) 8,979,269 
ptem 920 29, 2,465, 2,697 ,530 
September |16356 784/15137 097|121277 139) 110262 256 
September | 16940 078) 14504 392/119213 093) 102112 652 
September 315) 181,883!) 1,986,380} 1,221,495 
September |12767 205/11386 285/99 ,420,805/80 405,389 
September 505,498] 4,798,706) 3, ,078 
September /|1,974,365/2,639,485)/23 ,098,263/19,863,311 
September 483,720) 4,130,603) 3,068,136 
September 8| 286,662) 3,281,690) 2,256,17 
Ist wk Nov! 701,815) 497,212'|25,644,249/21 607 697 
September 7 ,907|1,049,897) 9,212,298) 8,029,92 
Septem 212,328) 149,148] 1,386,476 958,80 
September 2,7 116,493] 1,247,821 751,204 
eptem 74,143 730,269 819.44 
August 97 ,453 5,594 588 ,8: 657 ,659 
August 976,503) 8,062,494) 7,293,677 
August ,044| 2,185,455) 1,930,162 
September |5,030,160/3,126,976/31,515,408/25,643,713 
September 55716, »780/ 56 ,003 ,638/ 52,974,984 
September |4,058,873/3,498,069/28 ,034,370/23 543,080 
September ,a71} 2,021,431} 2,104,577 
September 152,449] 1,476,074] 1,186,828 
September 339,384] 3,632.8 2,718,193 
‘September 268,651! 1,375,456] 1,819,222 
September ,106, 8,650,127! 6,794,119 
September 2,968 ,017|14,993 ,720)16,469,543 
lst wk Nov 87.083] 4,901,912] 4,062,340 
ptember 153,533] 1,763,402} 1,412,259 
September 102.554) 1,044,737 900 350 
September 506 655/33 ,742,128/33 ,607 471 
September 6§93/1,699 903/17 .470,105/14,976,403 
ptember 11,156,325 10,550,137| 9,292,974 
September 4}, reg res 76 ,.084,974167 298,016 
Septem 148,420) 8,991,129) 7,666,216 
September 108,820 969 ,O82 834,244 
September 704,357) 9,881,252) 7,448,021 
September 109,302] 1,069, 939 ,7 
September 157,534] 1,348,399) 1,130,838 
ptember 68,194) 1,227,505 624,777 
September 562,077| 4,872,202) 4,453,953 
September 87,825) 1,088,157 26 ,&§ 
August 209,451) 1,152,650) 1,339,559 
2d wk Nov MS 
September 160,370] 2,152,241) 2,325,037 
September 208.584] 1,386,244] 1,548,143 
September 325) 3,563,608!) 3,168,486 
ptember 1,293 332/12 ,631,135|10,216,198 
September 11077 055'88 ,787,113;)77 ,235, 
September 92 ,622 793 507 754,102 
September 239,233) 2,815,147) 1,991,172 
September 06,335) 2,199,051} 1,797,920 
September 1,383 ,082/11,570,343| 8,582,986 
September 9,840 095) 104035566178 ,895.768 
September 77,878 772,353 698,128 
September 1,295 ,424/13,314,966| 10,377 ,560 
September 915) 1,199,222 989,121 
September 129,253) 1,336,683 826 917 
September 1,332 ;293'14,064,143/10,897 ,290 
September 46,691) 1,507,308) 1,071,324 
Augus§ 132,709 993 ,693 81,400 
September 139,709) 1,854,117! 1,020,706 
September 195,755! 1,315,524 823 ,343 
September 101,012 991 ,461 836,813 
September 277,178) 2,095,888) 1,947,440 
September 418,731] 3,229,689) 2,769,777 
September 316,076,055|51,716,966/)47 169,811 
September 1 ,472,350|14,941 ,339)12,503,473 
September 3} 178,369) 3,062,944) 1,533,754 
September 298,961) 3,047,393) 2,583.0 
September 519 846 324/92 043 ,833'78,592,993 
September 365,067| 2,297,845) 2,165,590 
September 1,603 ,175/)14,980,682/12,852,475 
September f 339.245) 3,549,589) 2.877,453 
lst wk Nov 7 14,347 571,280 655,264 
September 1,371,679\12,082,.375' 9,692,242 














Newburgh & Sou Sh 
New Orl Great Nor. 
N O Texas & Mex_. 
Beaum SL & W__ 
St L Brownsv &M 
New York Central_-— 
Ind Harbor Belt_ 


Lake Erie & West 
Michigan Central. 


Clev O OC & St L.. 
Cincinnati North- 


Pitts & Lake Erie 


Tol & Ohio Cent. 


Kanawha & Mich 


N YN H & Hartf__ 
N Y Ont & Western 
N Y Susa & West_- 
Norfolk Southern _. 


Norfolk & Western- 


Northern Pacifie_-—- 
Minn & Internat- 
Northwestern Pac_- 
Oahu Ry & Land Co 
Pacific Coast... 
Pennsylv RR & Co.- 
Balt Ches & Atl_. 
Cine Leb & Nor_- 
Grand Rap & Ind 
Long Island__._- 


N Y Phila & Norf 
Tol Peor & West_ 
W Jersey & Seash 
Pitts C C & St L- 


Peoria & Pekin Un_ 


Pere Marquette_-_-_-_ 
Perkiomen _______- 
Phila Beth & N E_- 
Phila & Reading__- 
Pittsb & Shawmut_- 
Pitts Shaw & North_ 
Pittsb & West Va_- 
Port Reading_____- 
be Om & K C__ 


ch & Potom. 


I tite tianiicmteeniil 
St Jos & Grand Isl’d 


St sou San Fran_- 


t W & Rio Grand 


St L-S F of Texas_ 


St Louis Southwest_ 
Total system___. 


St Louis ansfer_ — 


San Ant & Aran Pass 
San Ant Uvalde & G 


Seaboard Air Line_- 


South Buffalo_____ 
Southern Pacific _-_- 
Atlantic SS Lines 
Arizona Eastern. 
Galv Harris & SA 


Hous & Tex Cent_ 
Hous E & W Tex 


Louisiana W estern/|A 
Morg La & Texas 


Texas & New Orl_ 
Southern Railway _- 
Ala Great South _ 
Cin N O & Tex P._ 


Georgia Sou & Fla 


Mobile & Ohio_ _. 
New Orl & Nor E_ 


Northern Ala___. 


South Ry in Miss_|September 154,460 55, 
Spokane Internat__|September 139,751| 125,818 
Spok Portl & Seattle|September | 892,721} 669,870 
Staten Island R T__|September 229.311} 192,148 
Tenn Ala & Georgia!| lst wk Nov 2,1 3,3 
Tennessee Central__|September 271,148] 213,834 
Term RR<Assn of StLiSeptember | 475,772) 35 

St L Mer Bdge T_|September | 481,970) 336,038 
Texas & Pacific____|lst wk Nov! 905,545) 756.6 
Toledo St L & West_|September |1,108,73 853 ,6 
Ulster & Delaware_-_|September 176,277| 157,796 
Union Pacific... -_- September |14455 946}11452 9 

Total system____|September |21842334/18094 529 

Oregon Short Line|September |4,393,412/3,852,205 

Ore-Wash Ni September |2,992,974/2,769, 
Union RR (Penn). _|September |1,271,195| 654,587 

OO idea aa ee le September 184,0 139 
Vicks Shrev & Pac__|September 467,898} 296.684 

nian Railroad_|September |2,009,717/|1,280,079 
Wabash RR_-_--- ihe 


Western Maryland. 
Western Pacific... 

Western Ry of Ala__ 
Wheel & Lake Erie_ 
Wichita Falls & N W 
Yazoo & Miss Valley 


September 
September 
September 84,86 
September | 205,013) 122,189 
September | 856,948) 512,72 
ptember |38194829/|29486945 
ugust 833,307) 5 54 
September (1,302,731) 966,785 
September |9, ,500 
September |8,672,757|7,474,754 
September 92,168 0 
September 
September |1,441,711| 992,38 
September | 559,102) 4 
N Y Chic & St Louis|September |3,033,078/2,067,196 
September |12426629| 10216559 
September /|1,229,223| 953,330 
September 434,734! 3 4 
September 100.382 5 
September (8,959,982 
September 03\9 
September 








September 
September | 628,892 8 
September |58521090/47 788997 
September 
September 134,504 
September | 981,096) 862 
September |2,807 ,844/2,277,173 
September 159,154! 1 7 
September 
September 
September |1,482,741/1,248,189 
September |9,750,22719,079,693 
September | 133,344 99,550 
September | 4,423 ,025/3,332,640 
September 134,249 
September 6 70,26 
September |8,512,293/6,954,895 
September 194,493} 116,313 


7 

September | 153,694 
September |4,177,702 ° 
September 161,117 57 ,062 
September |20427 390/16588 992 
718,025| 955,617 









$ Bd 
Minn St P & SS M.|September |4,979,771/4,186,108 
Mississippi Central_'September | 119,085) 75, | 
Missouri Kan & Tex|September |3,757,974/3,291,.043 
Mo K & T Ry of Tex|September 2,725,980) 2,429,787 
Mo & North Arkan_!September 199,74 159 
Missouri Pacific._..|/September |10806048/9,093 
Monongahela __.-_. September | 507,659) 308,137 
Monongahela Conn_|September 90,757) 183,41 
SE aa September | 214,434) 130,889 
Nashv Chatt & St LiSeptember |2,313,253/1,908,986 
Nevada-Cal-Oregon/ Ist wk Nov 13,531 11,331 





115677039, 

118,186 52 
September | 863,120) 628,741 

225,656 114,60 


September | 184,308] 1 
September 318.466} 1 
September 221,633] 2 
August 118,838; 1 
September | 952,722) 94 
September | 649,389) 45 
September | 335,623] 2 
September |9,470,2911|7,45 
September 162,980} 181 
September 163,604| 116,85 
lst wk Nov| 678,171} 480,235 
3d wk Oct| 689,027] 430,382 
September 135,644 
September | 809,72 





eS) 
— 


September 
September | 365,962| 256,249 
September |2,533,151/)1,625,221 
September |1,086,473) 884,639 
September | 251,660 F 
ugust 443,113) 321,175 
September | 906,039| 617 
September | 891,618) 702,658 


: 5 
Ist wk Nov/4,073,583)|3 458,493 
September |1,082,064| 85 
September |2,099,725/)1,243,3 
September 347 
lst wk Nov 
September } 
September 109 ,646 


September |6,328,898/4,634,277 
Ist wk Nov| 425,297) 28 

September |1,851 ,647/1,433,015 
September | 256,282) 190,749 
September |2,019,172)1,237,697 
September 230.737 , 
September (2,162,055'2,462,013 














AGGREGATE OF GROSS EARNINGS—Weekly and Monthly. 





*Weekly Summaries, 





4th week Aug (10 roads)_.-.- 
Ist week Sept (16 roads)... 
Sept (16 roads)_.-- 
3dWweek Sept (15 roads) -_.-.-. 
4th week Sept (13 roads). ._- 
(13 roads). ._- 
15 ~~ es 
8 roads 


2d week 
Ist week Oct 
2d ’ week Oct 
Bd week Oct 


4th week Oct (20 roads)-_-.-- 
ist week Nov (20 roads) ---- 





27 081,898 , 
19,138,392! 14,230,219 











Previous | Increase or | 

Year, | Decrease, To | 

8 x | 

15,434,886; +3,035,001/19.60 | 

13,441,122; +2,517,054|18.72 | 

20,470,587; +5,431,026/20.96 | 
15,925,478) +3,624,702) 10.25 
13,253,628, +4,019,303/30.02 
13,670,975, +4,550 33.28 
822, +4,772,379)| 28.05 
21,930,629) +5,151,569/ 23.48 
+4,908.173'34.49 


























Current Previous 
*Monthly Summaries, Year, 

Mileage, Curr, Yr, Prev.Yr, 
December. ..233,899 233,814 451,991,330 440,481 
January ....232,51 232,210) 494, ,125|392,927 365 
February ...231,304 231,017|421,.180,876|/348,749 
Maren. .ccce 213,434 212.770 408,582,467 /\34 : 
pa 221,725 220,918/387,.680,982 372,828. 

a eeadsoe 213, 211 .040/ 387 ,330.487 |348,701, 
} 213.525 208,598 430,931,483 369 
, | SR 220.459 218,918/467'351.544 401, 

ugust oeoeeoe 199 ,957 199.418 441,423,158 7. 
September _.226.955 224.922'594.192.321 480.408 .546 





* We no longer include Mexican roads in any of our totals, 


¢ Comparison with 1917 figures, not 1919. 
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Latest Gross Earnings by Weeks.—In the table which 
follows we sum up separately the earnings for the first week 


of November. 


The table covers 20 roads and shows 34.49% 


increase in the aggregate over the same week last year. 





First week of November. 


ee ee ew — 


| 


1920. 


| 1919. 


/ i 
Increase.| Decrease. 





Ann Arbor_-_-_.-. | rae 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh. 
Canadian National Railways.- -- 
EH 
Colorado & Soutaern 
Duiuth South Shore & Atlantic. 
Grand Trunk of Canada. — 
Grand Trunk Western... _. _} 
Detroit Grand Hav & Milw_| 
Canada Atlantic 
Mineral Ranze 
Minneapolis & St Louis 
lowa Central 
Mondile & Ohio 
Nevada-California-Oregon 
St Louis Southwestern. 
Southern Railway 
Tennessee Alabama & Georgia_- 
Texas & Pacific 





2) 


= xn 
nN 
et SSI ITC 


oO90n Sw 
= DON s 


“ 
| 105,7 
| 999'5 
| 1,987/6 

3.821. 
497.2 
87.0 


4) 1,931.5 


14,3 
265,1 


304,0 
11,3 


284,0 


— <A ty CO AC ee 


14 
‘he 
22 
00 
12 
83 


20 
47 
36 


91 
31 


04 








Total (20 roads) 
Net increase (34.49%) 





14,230,2 





19 4.911,177| 
4'908.173' 





Net Earnings Monthly to Latest Dates.—The table 
following shows the gross and net earnings with charges and 
surplus of STEAM railroad and industrial companies re- 


ported this week. 


Gross from 
ew 


109,385 
92,622 
793 


754,102 
1,967,843 
'383.08 
"570,343 
582.986 1,696,163 

214,434 

130.88 
1,084,138 

970,403 

981,095 

362.689 
6,899,518 
6,021,948 


365,962 
49 


2.998.949 
2°715.835 


Green Bay & Sept °20 
Western "19 
Jan 1 to Sept 30 49 
Hocking Valley Sept 70 : 
Jan 1 ON OF ae 11 
Monteur Ry Sept Ke 
Jan 1 to Sept 30 oo 

Grand Rap of Sept °20 
Indiana "19 
Jan 1 to Sept 30 Ko 


Seuthern Pacific System— 
Arizona Eastern Sept ‘20 


Jan 1 to Sept 30 20 


22 
def 187 ,339 
692, 


Net from Net after 
—— 


def1,771 
3.6 


803.770 
31,557 


def3 ,64 
def97 ,624 
def154,432 


135,300 
197,221 


225 
103 ,846 


def479 366 
459 


Net after 
Tazes. Equip.Rents. 
4 * 
def§ ,408 
def 702 
def28 ,069 
4,885 
302,686 
406 ,526 
184,806 
1,279,717 
28,948 66 682 
def5,576 27 997 
def119,659 213,371 
def175,223 143,659 
105,046 96 ,937 
171,262 159,639 
def559,811 
775 364,222 
10,459 


312,584 
430,713 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND PUBLIC UTILITY COS. 





Latest Gross Earnings, 


Jan, 1 to Latest Date, 





Name of Road 
or Company, 


Current 


Previous 


Previous 


Name of Road 
or Company, 


Latest Gross Earnings, 


Jan, 1 to Latest Date, 





Month, 


Current 
Year, 


Previous 
| Year, 


Current 
Year, 





Lake Shore Elec Ry-- 
Long Island Electric_ 
Louisville Railway __- 
Lowell Electric Corp. 
Manhattan & Queens 


Manhat Bdge 3c Line 


Metropol’n Edison Co 
eMilw E! Ry & Lt Co- 
Miss River Power Co- 
Nashville Ry & Light 
Nebraska Power Co_.- 
Nevada-Calif El Corp 
New England Power 


New Jersey Pow & Lt A 


NewpN&HRv,G&E 
New York Dock Co-_- 
N Y & Long Island_- 
N Y & North Shore -- 
N Y & Queens County 
bN Y Railways 

b Eighth Avenue_ - 

b Ninth Avenue__-— 
Nor Caro Pub Ser Co 
Northern Ohio Elec_- 
North Texas Electric. 
NorthwOhioRy&PCo 
Ocean Electric (L I). 
Pacific Gas & El Co 


Pacific Power & Light 
Penn Cent Lt&P&Sub 
P. ies Syst|A 


lv Utilit 
hia Co and 
Subsid Nat Gas Cos 
elphia 
Phila & 
Phila Rap Transit Co 


Portland Gas & Coke 
Porto Rico R 


ys. 
Port(Ore) Ry, L& PCo 
Puget Sd Pow & ir _ 


venue 
Mee St Incl Plane Co 
uthern Cal Ediso 
Southwestern Pow &L 
Tampa Electric Co... 
Tennessee Power__-_- 


hTenn Ry, Lt & P Co} 


hTenn Ry, Lt & P Co 


Texas Power & Lt Co\J 
stem _|Sep 


Third Avenue 
Twin City Ra n 


United Rys of Balt__|J 


Utah Power & Light- 
Utah Securities Corp- 


Virginia Ry & Power_|A 
Wash Balt & Annap-__'. 


West Pow Co of Can_ 
Western Gas & Elec_- 
Youngst & Ohio River 


n.jA 


June 
June 
June 
September 
June 
June 
August 
September 
September 
September 
July 
September 
September 
t 


| 
| 


October 
September 
June 
April 
June 
June 

June 
June 
August 
September 
September 
August 
June 


y 
September 
ugust 


September 
September 
October 
October 
July 
September 
Jeptember 
3Jeptember 
Lugust 





September 
August 
‘September 








186,806 
184,119 

















$ 
1,583,424 
148/892 
2,039.798| 
918,722 


mts 


10,985,848) 9,107,962 
1 023; 901.320 


552) 609,973 
29,160,984 
1,214,525 
840,305 
6,376,094 


1 183 BOR 
32.6 


2°699 
9,147,564 





2,288 .712 
394 ,504 





Month, Year, 


$ 
123,391 


he =. @ The Brooklyn City RR. is no longer part of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
System, the receiver of the Brooklyn Heights RR, Co. aveng. with the 
approval of the Court, declined to continue payens of the rental; therefore. 
nee Oct. 18 1919, the Brooklyn City RR. has been operated by its owners. 
b The Eighth Avenue and Ninth Avenue RR companies were fo y 
é 721 324 | leased to the New York Railways Co., but these leases were terminated on 
3113.877.752 | July 11 1919, respectively, since which dates these roads have been operated 
265.41] | Separately. c Includes Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction Co. d Includes 

448.439 alt sources. e Includes constituent or subsidiary companies. f 
F ven in milreis. Subsidiary companies only. AIncludes Tennessee 
1.978.973 ailway, Light & Power Co., the Nashville Railway & Light Co., the 
83'559'000 | Tennessee Power Co. and the Chattanooga Railway & Light Co. 4 Includes 
Bi both subway and elevated lines. j Of Abington & Rockland (Mass.). 

k Given in pesetas. 


Electric Railway and Other Public Utility Net Earn- 
ings.—The following table gives the returns of ELECTRIC 
railway and other public utility gross and net earnings with 
charges and surplus reported this week: 


Gross Earnings 
Current Previous 
Year. Year. 


$ $ 
325,091 259,176 
2,974,517 2,302,455 


961,934 792,317 
8,312,325 6,724,847 


44,200 25,402 
523,758 466 ,392 
Gross Net after 

Earnings. Tazes. 
Sent 
12 mos ‘20 
"19 





$ 
Adirondack EF] Pow Co 177 ,464 
Alabama Power Co. .|September 
Atlantic Shore Ry__.Wuly 
Bangor Ry & ElectricfSeptember 
kBarcelona Trac L & P|September 
Baton Rouge Elec Co/September 
Beaver Valley Trac Co|September 
Binghamton Lt, Ht& P|August 
Blackstone V G & El_|September 
fBrazilian Trac, L & P|September 
~—— Rap Tran Sys 
aBklyn City RR_-_- 
aBklyn Heights RR 
Coney Isid & Bklyn 
Coney Isid & Grave 
Nassau Electric. _ 


June 





807 ,945 
2,088,659 
3,03 
ra 
3/18, 
078 


2,392,462 
000/96 ,665 ,000 


5,135,868 
41,467 


June 38! f 
June { 13.32, \ 
June 
June 
June 
June 5,005 
June 1763 ,610 
June 165,114 
September 
September 
September 


14,614,845 
968,173 


South Brooklyn__-. 

New York Consol... 

Bklyn Qu Co & Sub 
Cape Breton Elec Co. 
Cent Miss V EF} tp 
Chattanooga Ry & Lt 
Cities Service Co____|October 
Oitizens Traction Co_|S 
Cleve Painesv & EastiJ 
Colorado Power Co_.| 
eColumbia Gas & Elec|O 
Columbus (Ga) El Co|September 
Com'w'th P, Ry & Lt|September 
Connecticut Power Co|September 
Consum Pow (Mich) _|September 
Cumb Co (Me) P & L/September 
Dayton Pow & Light_|October 
d Detroit Edison. October 
Duluth-8u or Trac tember 
Duquesne Lt Cosubsid 

light & power cos__|September 
East St Louis & Sub__|September 
East Sh G & E Subsid ponenaber 
Eastern Penn R .|July 
Eastern Texas Elec__|September 
Edison E! of Brockton|September 
jElec Light & Pow Co}September 
eEl Paso Electric Co. 
Equitable Coke Co_. 
Erie Ltg Co & Subsid_|September 
Fall River Gas Works|September 
Federal Light & Trac _}J 


1464,144 
137 .402 
49,404 
35,913 
{ 87,907 
1498 .677 
tember 2.4; 642 
y 





Net Earnings 
Current Previous 
Year. 


. Year. 
70,522 


437,518 
4,124,287 
24,942 
310,470 
Fized 
Charges. 


Companies. 


Dayton Power & Light_Oct 
Jan 1 Oct 31 
Havana El & Pow 
Jan 1 to Sept 30 
Western Pow of Canada_Sept 
Oct 1°19 to Sept 30 °20- 


77.836| 728632 
20,929'315116.606 847 





Bangor Ry & El 
Co 


Chattanoozga Ry & Sept ‘20 
Lt Co : 
12 mos '20 
"19 
1,979,787 


Oct ‘20 
"19 1,498,677 
10 mos RY 20,.929.315 


& 
1,284,060 
1,007,510 


Cities Service Co 
Jan 1 18.734.786 
14.417,132 


8,587 


Citizens Traction 
Co 7,190 


21 385 
227'505 
177.797 


ae 


254.249) '712'0R5 
79,102| 2,302°379 


1,329,461 


SI on 33 
Cvriw Ore 


Cleve Painesville & Sept 
Eastern Ry System 
9 mos 


rm Nnmee 
Wee 


et feed 

Or Or ww 
—s 

“Oo 


792 ,666 
593 965 
8.066 450 
6,315,154 
579 ,456 
694,592 


Se EP 6 
w~ DS 
w 


Commonwealth 


Sept 
Power & Lt 


3,014,543 12 mos 
12,492,890 


14,003 ,934 
250,312 


90/129} ° 
15,045,172 
16,985,124 

















: 95,3 
1,444,196 
191.339 1,040,596 


82,421 

62 

12 mos ‘20 
Galv-Hous Elec Co_. 9 141 al 
Great Nor Pow Oo... ,20 608,619 
Havana El Ry, L & P|September 31,9: { 23 8 .312,3:! f 3724.8: LS 939,758 
Houghton Co Trac Co|September '20 2,653,562 
Hunting’n Dev & Gas}September "19 24,641,508 
Consumers Power 

Subway Division _. 2614,189) 2287 ,761 , 

'19 10,807,418 
Keokuk Electric Co. - 31,43 27,130 
2,836,763 833,871 


16,606 ,847 
Sept ‘20 
19 642 
Fort Worth Pow & Lt{July 940.224 
General Gas & El Co. ‘20 76,210 
Georgia Lt, P & Rys. 19 65,471 
e Great West Pow Sys|August 19° -521,222 
Harrisburg Railways. jJune Columbia Gas & El Oct'20 1,212,999 
Haverhill Gas Lt Co_|September 10 mos °20 11,801,015 
Monolulu R T & LandjSeptember 19 9,525,602 
Houghton Co Trac CojAugust 9 2,144,857 
Hudson & ManhattanjJune °20 30,157,335 
d Illinois Traction __- 1756543) 1480.785 Sept '20 1,209,032 
Iuterboro Rap Tran— So (Michigan Lt) "19 940 ,282 

Elevated Division ~ 1677.667|1625.252 13 mos 2) 135.605.0886 
Kansas Gas & Elec Co y 233,289) 181,116 Cumberl’d County Sept '29 660 

Pp ’ , 
Keystone Teleph Co. et 142,548 — 12 mos ‘20 3.042708 
"19 


880 
Key West Electric Co 15,208 166,779 
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= —— = 
Gross Net after Fized Balance, 
Earnings. Tazes. Charges. — 94th A yw 5 So: Railroad. 
nnua a ° . 
Detroit Edison Oct '20 2,009,547 460.450 235,738 224,712 Pe aoas. Tinted get 4B i D "O 31 4 ) 
10 mos ’ 30 13°38 765 3,228'923 1 966,008 1,262 O75 (in brief): | et. Ce re arse 
- "19 13,130,801 3,355,515 1,407,830 1,947,685 U. 8. Compensation.—On June 24 1919 ares R setmaih Mad 
"9 7 Re — n an a ment was enter nto 
p nod ano & Sept 2 aee'ta 1 hak 7 ate 3.08) providing for the annual compensation to be paid during the period of 
12 mos "20 4 011379 9191457 657 834 261 623 ederal control, as shown in the following table of income. 
‘19 3176 BR2 686 26 667,164 19104 Corporate Income.—The income account of the yes ng proper for = 
a g t 20 , 46 003 9016 5’ 850 9 "157 year 1919 in comparison with 1918 will be found further below. The in- 
Gas & El Subsid ept 19 OF 366 8656 4 eeR O88 come account for all of the companies is as follows: 
12 mos ‘20 486.327 106.940 68.614 38.3296 CUKPORATE INCOME ACCOUNT'S OF ALL CO’S ALSOCOMBINED ACCOUNT, 
19 393.613 89. 289 54.738 34.551 EXCLUDING INTERCORPORATE ITEMS—YEAR 1919. 
Erie Lt Co & t "20 108,544 37,616 15.032 22 584 B.&O. Staten IsV'd xCoal&Coke B.&O.Chi. Combire. 
Subsids -—~ 19 62.137 21,662 14,229 7.43: Year ended Dec. 31°19. Railroad. R.T.Ry. Ry.,&c. Term. RR. Accourt 
12 mos :20 1 130,482 422,798 181.284 241.514 7 8 of — ate Sous o« \ 956 ‘ 24 : 254 . 80 5,314 
’ , 55,67 82° 74,85 J. S. compen on ac- b $ 
J © ny pats IE 2 ies ier iteaba wes 27,748,824 356 824 674,243 1,255,202 30,035,093 
Huntington Dev Sept (30 119.6558 = Boca «1025 = -3.1..79¢ | Other corporate income. 3,283,151 6.761 818 150,858 3,441,089 
12 mos "20 1,463,554 666,388 196,785 469.603 | Do Intercorporate Os: ye ROOee § ecosee «eens Teas: |) Wes 
y 19 1,005,091 444,085 = 195,284 248,801 | Gross corporate income.33,178,041 363,585 674,561 1,479,481 33,476,182 
Lake Shore Elec Aug ‘20 332,896 98 ,292 35,137 63,155 1 ,R : 9' Rar a> ~ Ro - 
ly ae ole ‘79 ORR RE 91348 eae ne ans ents, int., taxes, €c__._22,865,373 45,528 81,591 89,670 23,082,161 
y Sy g ‘On 2 BL R38 aaa 22] vt, 2089 16 Intercorporate items- -- - - 73,421 304,891 561,174 1,280,000 #- ._-_- 
~~ 40 1708118 476076 286.601 190577 | “Vee 13,166 
708,11 if O9.08 o Jan. 1 1918.-.-._-- 59, 6 31,796 109,811 1,813,998 
Nashville Ry & Lt Sept '20 279,189 9,376 40,448 def31,072 | To sinking & other funds. 1,797,403 —___-_- indie ‘Steels 1797 408 
‘a anil a . Sea ape eka’ aat RBs, one aan ee eee ee ee me ee 2,354,531 
m , —? ~~ e/s 
"19 3,150,791 802,174 472,974 329,200 Delemee to poodles & fede GRUB MOO... cakesa << cbensd > *. beckdds 4,428 O88 
New Eng Pow Sys Sept ’'20 558,811 109,771 40.894 68,877 
"19 382.672 134,667 40,339 94.328 x Includes $282.322 compensation for Coal & Coke Ry., 197 miles, and $391,921 
12 mos 20 5. 402. 585 1.612. 558 489.925 1 432.68 for Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry., 31 miles; Long Fork Ry., no compensation, 25 miles 
: d 486,876 = 921,32 The total Federal com ti greg 
Newport News & Oct °20 233 ,653 25,886 26,635 | 749 | other income was $3, 441 page Ray tg Kt eee toe an a : 
Hampton Gas & Elec ‘19 226 ,048 33,113 95089 6,044 | 476,182. The fixed charges and corporate expenses were $23.082.161. 
10 mos ‘20 2,304,607 306,736 237 ,364 39,371 | There was also deducted lap-over items for the period prior to Jan. 1 1918 
19 2,305,123 417,294 244,869 172,425 | amounting to $1,813,998. Net corporate income amounted to $8.580.022. 
Penn Central Lt Sept '20 205.899 58,490 27 321 31,169 The customary Pref. dividends (4% p. a.), amounting to $2,354.531, were 
& Power & Sub "19 128,955 9, 29 272 30,692 | declared and there was also appropriated for sinking and other reserve funds 
12 mos '20 2,202,264 143,394 346,004 397.390 | $1.797,403, which included 50,000 appropriated for additions and 
"19 1,828,098 ,897 350,610 304,287 betterment: ay one in a ocOR Ne yi a eS ane p ine Eve indenture 
> _—_ , 72) ! of Ju securing the en- Year bon ereinafter referred 
Phila & West Oct 0 oo oer aoe aa nad 44 rt to. he balance of $4,428,088 was transferred to profit and loss. 
10 mos ‘20 665,552 264.740 147.132 117.608 A dividend of 2% on the Common stock, amounting to $3,028,858, was 
‘19 609/973 349'851 141.604 108247 declared Jan. 21 1919 out of the surplus earnings to Dec. 31 1918 and paid 
Phila Rap Trans Oct ‘20 3.336.595 945.18 819.815 125.368 March 1 1919. (Compare V. 109, Dp. 269.) There was also charged to 
‘19 3.165.532 1.070357 813.551 256 806 | Surplus an amount of $2,310,591 for discount on securities issued and sold 
10 mos 20 1/191 "299 8662.03 8.176 659 485 379 during the year, which, together with certain net credit adjustments, leaves 
19 99° 160983 91573.254 81109'495 1.463.759 | 2 profit and loss balance at end of the year of $19,348,040, and this added 
Portland Ry Lt Sept ‘20 810 923 , 59) 54 1 85.225 "74 "299 | to additions to property through income and surplus makes total corporate 
Power 19 708 479 30° 189 131 50'786 | Surplus $28, 309.948, an increase of $1,015,113 over Dec. 31 1918. 
12 mos’20 9.146.713 2.820881 2.2 53 292 566 989 eneral Balance Sheet.—The general balance sheet is given in revised form, 
"19 8382345 &'803'412 2'267'149 536.263 the investment accounts having been regrouped to show the total invest- 
Tennessee Power Sept '20 "208 192 70500 "5A 38 16.11 ment in properties in transportation service and operated as integral 
"19 161.296 30.616 53.633 def23.017 parts of the Baltimore & Ohio RR. Co. 
12 mos '20 2.372'002 963.239 43 19 69 The increase during the year in the various investment accounts was 
19 2'247.2! "4 644.549 238.870 $22,856,864, accounted for as follows, viz.: 
Tennessee Ry Lt Sept’20 513,370 121,115 130,29 def9,179 | Additions to road, $5,900,124; additions to equip't, $12,290 ,032_$18,190,156 
& Power "19 =458,866 134,739 — 127,29 87'447 | Acquisition of Coal & Coke Ry. Co. First Mtge. bonds at par__ 5,000,000 
12 mos ’20 6,228,778 2,125,925 1,539,743 586,182 | Less: Miscellaneous—net decrease------...-.------- $333,292 
"19 5,566,011 011 2,073,456 1,495,044 578,412 During the year the Director-General expended and charged to the com- 








FINANCIAL REPORTS. 


Financial Reports.—<An index to annual reports of steam 
railroads, street railway and miscellaneous companies which 
have been published during the preceding month will be given 
on the last Saturday of each month. This index will not 
include reports in the issue of the “‘Chronicle’’ in which it ts 

ublished. The latest index will be found in the issue of 
et. 30. The next will appear in that of Nov. 27. 


Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


(Report for Fiscal Year ending Dec. 31 1919.) 
The Federal Steel Co., a subsidiary company of the U. S. Steel Corp., 
owns the capital stock of the Duluth & Iron ange RR. 
& Industrial Section.”’ 


STATISTICS AND FEDERAL INCOME STATEMENT FOR CAL. 
YEARS 1919 AND 1918 AS COMPARED WITH CORPORATE 
ACCOUNT IN PRIOR YEAR. 


See ‘‘Railway 
































1919. 1918. 917. 
Freight carried iron ore—gross tons._.. 6,524,681 ,804, eH 10,112,177 
Miscellaneous freight—net tons_-_--_- 1,151,916 1,287,1 1 '297 ,233 
[ron ore carried one mile—gross tons_ 447, 561, '559 614, ‘421 238 738,997 ,392 
Miscellaneous freight—net tons_-_-_-_- 54,842,044 63 625.784 68,580,1 
Average revenue ga son per e— 
Iron ore—gross tons........---.- 1.374 cts 1.245 cts. 0.816 cts. 
Miscellaneous A. ARES, tons... 1.757 cts. 1.366 cts. 1.257 cts. 
ee earnings — Tree tn ae, £ $6,151,454 $7,648,482 $6,031,929 
do do Miscellaneous. - ~~~ 963,502 868,808 "862,062 
I i a 271,884 232,475 243 ,969 
Other transportation revenue__.__ - 105,175 102,353 44,656 
i 469,591 126,811 188,783 
SSIES A $7,961,606 $8,978,929 $7,371,399 
Operating expenses............-.--- 4,573,155 4,744,742 4,418,084 
. YF a 514,476 651,961 
Pees WN. Lids ocneende $3,388,451 $3,719,711 $2,301,354 
CORPORATE INCOME ACCOUNT. 
Compensation accrued.........---- $2, [ BS h Ea 
Pe Pe... wddeebenoked. heath  sanaiveds $2,515,650 
TE TEE TG EE $223 ,410 174,586 174,683 
i $2,578,652 $2,529,828 $2,690,333 
Interest charges__----------------- $407,550  $407.550 $407,550 
petpoumnncons EEE ET LEM SES 70,940 37 ,029 729 
RIE SES EE ae 183, 154,434 229 484 
Srotieede (%) PEE ET See ee (30) 1, 950° 000 (7)455,000 (12)780,000 
General amortization.....-...--.---- ___ 196,113 269 375 309 ,462 
I” ae, a def$229,516 $1,206,439 $963,109 
Total p. & 1. surplus Dec. 31..------ $4,884,661 $5 739 $4,070,323 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET—DEC. 31 
1919. 1918. 1919. 1918. 
Assets— $ x Liab tlittes— $ $ 
Road & equipm’t.29,936,238 29,829,305) Capital stock - ~~~ 6,500,000 6,500,000 
Miscel. phys. prop. 1,930,763 1,993,779| Grants in aid of 
Liberty bonds.... 3,334,070 2,040,300 i 2,071,382 2,071,382 
a 34,761  194,015| Funded debt__--- 8,151,000 8,151,000 
Special deposits. - - 5,225 10 ,025 | Current liabilities_ 148,855 115,181 
Miscellaneous --- - 8,514 2,130,010 U.S.Gov't def.liab. 1,479,108 632,245 
Interest receivable 32,800 9, 182 | Other def. liabilities 52,632 54,312 
Work fund adv-_-.- 1,000 1,000 | Accrued tax liab-_- 183.566 184,318 
Deprec.,ins.,&c.. 275,954 905,137 | Prem. on fund debt 
Land department. 382.813 381 (869 | & ins. reserve. 297,992 299,462 
U.S. Gov.def.ass. 2,777,023 2,572, 392'E quip.&dock repla a 4,021,777 4,022,213 
U. 5. Gov. unadj.deb 3, 801 944 2.386, 324 | Other unad}. accts. 479,002 507 ,645 
Other unadj.deb- - 35.745 36, 199 | U.8.Gov’t unadj. 
SEE SR | 681,213 
Capita! amort.fund 8,395,084 8,198,971 
Approp. surplus... 5,047,160 5,047,160 
Swampland grant. 844,632 839 ,697 
Profit and loss.._.. 4,884,661 5,184,739 
Pe ae SLT 42 556,850 “42. 489 538 Total __.____._.42,556,850 42,489,538 





pany for additions and betterments, “~~ - ng allocated equipment, a total 
of $19,174,721, from which should be deducted a net amount of $333, 353 
for road and equipment retired, and other adjustments, leaving a net charge 
against the company of $18, 841, 368, which is included in the accounts with 
the U. 8S. dministration. The difference between the latter amount 
and the hd. a in road and equipment represents adjustments in the 
corpora 
Indebtedness. ve The obligations issued and retired were as follows: 


(1) Gotiogsiane me he era Mc a $38,004,000 Issued and Sold During Year: 
Five-Year Collateral Trust ia igo lg it 2. ,000 ,000 
Ten-Year Secured 6% sod Ny, ? PE Ea aS FPL T Resessus 35,000 ,000 
I no in cae, a ees Mi eile nce ee einen oan a ,000 

(2) Obligations Aggregating $37,021,428 Retired During Year: 

Tp 2g ETRE EEE Ay ie 7,500, 

NE BEI REE ERE HOS 3,887 ,000 

Monongahela River RR. First Mortgage bonds----.-....----- 00,000 

EE SY SEE IRS, PEL RAS ERE 24 881,428 

i ET TERE RE PERS ee I MRE Pie NE SiR SG, 53,000 
The net increase in the foregoin 


debt was therefore ony $982,572. 
New Bonds.—The Five-Year Collateral Trust 6% gold bonds, ,000, 
are dated April 1 1919 and mature April 1 1924, are redeemable by ‘the com- 
pane as an entirety on any interest date ata premium of 1% and are secured 

y the deposit of $5,000,000 Coal & Coke Ry. Co. lst M. 5% — of 1919, 
due April 1 1924, which were issued by the Coal & Coke . Co. to retire 
a like amount of its Ist M. bonds matured April 1 pote. ve , 108. 

The Ten-Year 6% Secured gold bonds, $35, July i 
and mature July 1 1929, re redeemable by the 2 neg 
on any interest day at 102 hese bonds were sold at 93% %, or equiv- 
ony bp nt Got kT 90%. Through the sale of these bonds 
the company was enabled to pay off ali. notes and other short-term obli- 
gations then outstanding. 

The trust indenture under which the latter bonds were issued provides 
that commencing July 1 1919 there shall be set aside from net income 
$3,500,000 per year, or so much thereof as may be earned, until $17,500,000 
has been so set apart, which amount is to constitute a fund to be applied 
solely for capital expenditures made on and after June 30 1919, or to repay 
loans obtained for ca oe ser expenditures made prior to July 1 1919, or to pay 
maturing funded tions; and further provides that until such annual 
amount of $3, is so set aside together with an 
annual amount no dividends og! be declared or 4, 
its capital stock issues. as 108, 2628; V. 109, 71. 

Accounts with the U. R Administration. —Jithene accounts incident to 
Federal control are bid in the balance sheet Ag of deferred‘assets 
— — liabilities. Subject to adjustment they included on Dec. 


m7 an AB. 


arrearages in the 
the company on 








Deferred Assets— Deferred Ltabilittes— 

Taken over by U. 8.— Additions and betterments. - $22, 813,353 
ERE PEE Se ares $8,156,342 | Equipment allocated -____--_-. ,204,869 
Agents’ & conductors’ bal’s 9,613,735) Corporate liabilities paid.._.. 19,247,865 
Material and supplies----- 14,673,571 | Corporate transactions - ~~. -- 8 362,481 
Corporate assets collected. 10,548,295| Revenue items prior 

Deprec. accrued on equip’t.- 8,300,912 OG RS Se 7,426 ,004 

Compensation unpaid... -- 20,118,564! Miscellaneous ._....._..._-- 3,563,200 

Corporate transactions -_-_.. --~ 8,178,313| Government loans pending 

Road & equipment retired... 4,451,242 determination of compen- 

Miscellaneous accounts -___-_ 8 REE SES SE 18,800,000 
PE Tees Tega. wr $84,139,850 re ee $92,417,774 





Included in the item of deferred liabilities is $12,204.869, representing a 
charge on account of equipment allocated by the Director-Genera? and ac- 
cepted by this company. The total amount of such allocated equipment 

a 1 approximate $17,579,650. 

Federal operation and control terminated on Feb. 29 1920, and approxi- 
mate figures available at the time this report is issued indicate a net balance 
due the Director-General for additions and betterments of about $10,000,- 
000, the exact amount of which, when finally determined, after taking credit 
for property retired and not replaced and accrued depreciation, will be 
funded for ten years, as prov ided by the Transportation Act of 1920, through 
the issue of this company’s obligations to the Government. 

Aeon to Road.—Additions and betterments to road amounted to 
$7,214,705, less property retired, $1,314,581; net increase, $5,900,124 
Ratiotly 3 ‘130, 523 for shops and engine houses and $1,096, 505 for shop 
machinery}. 

The new shops at Cumberland, Md., and Glenwood, Pa., were completed, 
representing a net charge to Dec. 31 1919 of Cumberland $1,442,503. 
Glenwood $1. 655,319. ‘Additions were made to shops and engine house 
facilities at nine points; also additional yard tracks at Baltimore, and at 





_y. 410, p. 2192. 
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The new Patapsco Neck branch, 4.82 miles, to the works of the Maryland 
Steel Co. 
additional tonnage. New devices have been installed on the 
Ourtis Bay, Md., greatly expediting the loading of ships. The renewal of 
the bridge over the Allegheny River at Pittsburgh has been completed, 
except the river span, and the whole structure should be placed in operation 
not later than Dec. 1 1920. 

Relocation of the tracks between Dayton and Tippecanoe City, O., inci- 
dent to the work of the Miami Conservancy District for the purpose of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the disastrous floods of 1913, has been continued 
at the expense of the Conservancy District. The company, however, |s 
called upon to pay its proportion (about $259,483 of the cost) of the con- 
servancy work in 60 semi-annual installments. 

Additions to Equipmnt.—The additions and betterments aggregated 
$980,984 (including 58 new cars, 3 car floats, &c.): deduction for equipment 
retired (including 4 locomotives, 10 passenger cars, 1,020 freight cars, 350 
work cars and 3 car floats), &c., $895,821; net increase, exciuding equip- 
ment allocated by the Railroad Administration, $85,163. 

The following equipment allocated by the Director-General has been 
accepted by the company, viz.: 
100 Mikado type locomotives 

30 Pacific type locomotives 
26, Mallet type locomotives 
40 switching locomotives 

The minimum cost of this equipment is fixed at $17,579,659 and the 
maximum cost $19,135,498. We shall be charged with the actual cost 
based on certificate of the Director-General. The cost will be financed by 
the issue of 6% Equipment Trust obligations, secured by lien on the equip- 
ment, and payable in 15 equal annual installments, maturing Jan. 15 1955, 
which the Director-General has agreed to accept at par. [See article on 
page 5 of “Railway & Industrial Section.’’} 

Of the equipment so allocated, 188 locomotives and 2,000 freight cars 
had been delivered and were in service at Dec. 311919. Tentative values, 
however, had been furnished for but 177 locomotives and 931 freight cars, 
amounting to $12,204,869, which amount was taken into the Federal ac- 
counts of the company and included in the accounts of the company as 4 
memorandum only in order that the Federal and corporate accounts might 
be in balance. 

Federal Operations.—The operation of the transportation properties ws 
continued under Federal control with the same general practices referred 
to in our report for 1918. For this reason, and because there was a failure 
during the year to increase rates and charges to meet the increasing basis 
of costs, the results of such operation should not be considered as a criterion 
of the future earnings of the company. 

Transportation Act of 1920.—On March 1 1920 all railroads held under 
Federal control were restored to their respective owners. 

It may be that the Transportation Act of 1920 in some respects is incom- 
lete and inadequate, and time may develop that changes are necessary, 
ut in the opinion of your management it is a most constructive piece of 

legislation, and one which should command the hearty co-operation of all 
those interested in the transportation industry. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS YEARS ENDED DEC, 31 
1919. 1918. 19 

Miles operated 5,154 5,152 

Operations— 
Tons fr't car’d(rev, only) 88,862,248 
Tons fr’t car'd Imile(Q00) 17,203,592 
Av.rate per ton per mile 0.795 cts, 
Passenzers carried 24,581,776 
Pass, carried 1 mile___1,240,144,875 
Av, rate per pass, perm. 2,588 cts, 
Average train-load (tons) 

(revenue only) 847 
Earns, per pass, tr, mile_ $2.0548 


Earns, per fr’t train mile 
$6 .7360 $6.2115 $4.6342 $4.2722 


(revenue only) 
Gross earns, per mile, | 
incl, outside oper’ns_- $35.435 $34.020 $28.031 $25.848 
CORPORATE INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED DEC, 31, 
1919, 1918, Increase, 
$27,748,824 $27,744,740 $4,084 
1,942,583 dec,42,391 
1,557 ,005 244,072 
1,701,363 26,585 
$32,945,691 $232,350 
$324 .643 5.23: 
499 ,647 
501,778 
56,635 
19,060 .886 
1,229,788 
141,080 
105,832 
$21,920,288 
1.659.225 5.983.298 


500 50-ton steel underframe box cars 
500 70-ton steel gondola cars 
1,900 55-ton steel hopper cars 


009 omitted), 
1916. 
4,712 


87,785,876 
17,004,704 
0.562 cts. 
23,194,347 

5 833,567,192 
2.009 cts, 


760 


$14 785 
$2 .0728 $1.2236 $1.1872 


Compensation 
Other corporate income— 


Income from funded securities 
Misceilaneous income 








Rent for leased roads_-_-_-_- et ak 
Miscellaneous rents - 
Miscellaneous tax accruals_________- 
Separately operated properties—loss - 
Interest on funded debt 

Interest on unfunded debt 

Maint, of investment organization--_-— 
Miscellaneous income charges_-_-_--_-- 


Total deductions 
Revenue deductions prior to Jan. 1°18 


Net corporate income $8,589 ,022 y$5,042,106 
Income to sink’g & oth, reserve funds- $47 .403 $31,514 ‘ 
Income approp, for additions, &c.... 1,750,000 1,750,000 
Preferred dividends (4%) 2,354,531 
Common dividendsx (4)6,077.716 


Balance to profit and loss____-__- sur.$4,428,088 df$3 ,421 ,656 sr$1772,028 

x Represents 2% paid Mar. 1 1919 and 2% paid Feb. 11919. ‘The com- 
pany charged the former to profit and loss in 1919 and the latter to profit 
and loss in 1918, leaving a surplus balance for the year 1918 of $2,656,061. 

y Adjusted to include lap-over items of revenues and expenses prior to 
Jan, 1 1918 charged to profit and loss in 1918, but were credited back to 
profit and loss and charged to income. 

FEDERAL INCOME STATEMENT AS COMPARED WITH CORPORATE 

STATEMENT IN PREVIOUS YEARS (Years 1916 to 1918 Restated,) 


Federal Results, Co,’s Results, 
1919. 1918. 1917. 1916. 
5,153 go 16! Paes 4,712 
96,677 
8 


136,802,852 129,877,038 107,174,612 
31,724, 30,871,709 20,704,346 43, 
1,477,265 1,325,913 1,662,470 
538,798 
8,003 


111,747 
$22 038,794 





$1,018,506 
4,324,073 
$3,537,917 
$15,889 








Avge, mileage operated - 
O penne Income— 
t 


t 


r 


mk) 
Ww Noto Hor 
WDW~I10 


ue 
> 
~ 
—) 
bo 


Express 


4,817,793 5,180,814 3,373,536 
,Other transp’n revenue. 


2,322,520 2.468.532 2.475.442 
Rev, from sources other 


than transportation_-. 5,475,580 5,535.568 4,461,504 
Total oper, revenues__182,620,016 175,259,575 139,851,910 


sprees Exzpenses— 
Maint, of way & struc_.. 26,168,745 26,038,246 15,022,561 
80 be oe at 27,100,361 


1,886,255 $79,542 2,505,266 
79,727,341 79,344,095 59,315,842 
1,351,052 1,097,111 930,204 
General 4,389,465 4,070,420 3,248,486 
Transp’n for invest ,—Cr, 53 23,283 29,054 


Total oper, expenses__ 169,869,125 161,792,511 108,093,666 
Ratio of exp, to earnings (93.02% (92.32%) (77.29%) 
Net rev, from ry, oper_. 12,750,891 13,467,064 31,758,244 
Railway tax accruals... 4,872,096 


; 4,829,146 4,662,930 
Uncollectible railway rev, 21,071 19,830 25,902 


Railway oper,income. 7,857,724 8,618,088 27,069,411 
Non-Operating Income— 

Rent fr. uip, other 
than freizht cars 

Joint facil rent income-. 

Miscel, income 


QoQ 


bel 


or 
© 
go 
ee) 
Ww 


* 





to 


~y 
Se) 
Ww 
i? 2) 
aes 
bo 


toe 
Noho 


Transportation 
Miscell, operations 
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“IDWS 


_ 








1,198,366 


899,078 
875,698 


859,771 
21,039 


1,779,887 
10,397,975 
84,534 


1,069,796 
1,262,831 





Total non-oper,income 2,074,064 

Gross income 9,931,788 
Hire of freight cars 
Rent for equip, 

than freight cars 
Joint facility rents 
Misc, inc, charges 


Total deductions 
Net income. 


Basis of comparison 
changed, 


1,353,721 
158,862 


4,875,797 
5,055 ,991 





Bethlehem Steel Co.), was opened for traffic, assuring a large | 
coal pier at | 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31. 
Asseis— 1919. 
Investment in road ..-$243,810,476 

Investments in— 
Sud. co's operated as constitu t parts of the company 284, 
Miscell. physical property held for transp. purposes - 
Improvements to leased railway property - - - 
Perpetual leaseholds—capitalized (per contra) —- 
Investment in sub. and affil. co’s separately operated 
Pledged. Unp'ed7zed. 
$5,348,123 $2,665,475 
35,800,000 ] 
jcellaneous , és wo aiainbenal : oe 
Investment in other miscellaneous physical property ---_- ,3o0 ,919,798 
[Investment in sinking funds 139,084 127,660 
24,585 18,338 
Unpiedged. Total. 
$769,157 22,705,345 
814,992 
942 246 


Investment 
StOCKS - 
Pe 
Miscellaneous - . 


in other companies— Pledged. 
wounded $21,936,188 22 672,763 
— 495,925 
867,479 
3,560,660 
729 ,463 
6,023 
771,745 
£092 360 
Cr7 ,343 
925,203 


814,992 
942 246 
4.798.708 
356 921 
5,326 


Cash slats cer il wilt i 
Special denosits. 
Loans and bills mans 
Traffie and car service balances receivable- 660,837 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ; duets 6,761,661 
Rents recei BESS one ee ; aa ('r & R48 
Deferred assets.___. 964 562 
United States Govern 84.139 856 71,972,248 
Unadjusted debits_. ee Sperm sess oT at, ee re 1 237,378 
Securities of carrier’s own issue—unpledged—Stocks._ - -- 1 508, 1 508 ,644 
ER Ls ae ee : 3,682,970 
Securities of carrier’s own issue 
Stocks Washington branch 


receivable. _._ 


nent deferred assets 


—pledged— 
(per contra)_....-.-- 1,650,000 1,650 ,06CO 
30,431,000 17,731,000 
Tota! ER ae ee a a EEE Yee eee ee oe een €8$96 024.488 S846 ,730,556 


1919. 1918. 





Held by or for 
Outstanding. for Company. Total Issued. 
.--$151,945,546 $371,919 $152,317,468 
stoc ..-. 58,863,27: 1,136,724 60,000,000 
Separate stock—Washington 
branch (per contra) - 
Equipment obligations_ - 
Mortgage bonds______-. 
Collateral trust bonds _ 93,997,830 
Miscellaneous obligations._.._._. 66,384,868 
Dayton & Michigan RR. Co. 
stocks & mtge. bonds_-__-- 
Home Ave. Ry. Co. (stock) -- 
Loans and bills payable_____-_- 
Traffic and car service balances payable______. 
Audited accounts and wages payabje______- -. 
Miscellaneous accounts payable___..__---. 
Interest matured unpaid_____. 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Funded debt matured unpaid 
Unmature? dividends declared 265 .216,124 
Unmatured interest accrued _. ana 2,852,590 2,869,412 
Unmatured rents accrued__-_. eee Se ee 24,961 27 572 
Other current liabilities__....______. 65,414 
Liability for provident funds__-_-__- 2,775,034 
Other deferred liabilities 97 889 193,027 
United States Government deferred liabilities 73,617,774 $$ .200,425 
Loans from U. 8. RR. Admin. anticipating compensat’n 18,800,000 9 ,000 ,000 
Tax liability. i 527 .668 242 245 
Insurance reserve TaR 955,159 S98 ,354 
Accrued depreciation—equipment- - - - - - 29,878,881 9,434 412 
1 374,832 2,162,576 
S 961,908 7,155,370 
19.348 040 20,139,465 
nae MS SAS) SOE EE ee ae eS EE ea $896 024.488 $848,780.566 
The following securities bear the endorsement of the B.&0O. RR. Co., 
jointly with other companies, viz.: Akron Union Passenger Depot Co. Ist 
M. bonds, $35,000; Kentucky &sIndiana Terminal RR. Co. Ist M. sterling 
bonds, $6 ,.282.780: Richmond-Washington Co. Ist M. bonds. $10,000,000; 
Washington Terminal Co. Ist M. bonds, $12,000,000. The company, 
through its subsidiary, the Toledo & Cincinnati RR. Co., guarantees 
$2,728,000 Consol! Ist M. bonds of the Dayton & Michigan RR. Co. 


Investments Not Pledged for Mortgage Debt. 


The very considerable reduction in these holdings results chiefly from the 
omission from this year’s list of the following securities which were pledged 
during the year as collateral for the $35,000.000 secured 6% gold bonds, viz.: 
(a) the Reading Co. stock ($6,000,000 First Pref., $14.000,000 2d Pref. 
and $9,.200.000 Common); (6) B. & O. Ref. & Gen. Mtge. 6% bonds, 
Series B, $15,000,000. 

The stocks owned other than those deposited with trustees of mortgages 
securing mortgage debt for the year ended Dec. 31 1919 had an aggregate 
ledger value of $8,044,520, and a total par value of $13,076,445, the latter 
figure including chiefly the following: B. & O. RR. Co. Pref., $1,136,724; 
Common, $371,919; Calumet Grain & Elevator Co., $200,000: Coal & Coke 
Ry. Co., $4,500,000; Connellsville Uniontown & Wheeling RR. Co., $759,- 
000; Richmond-Washington Co., $445,000; Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. 
Co., $500,000; Union Stock Yards Co., Common, $400,000, and Valley 
RR. Co. of Virginia, $1,704,800. 

The bonds owned other than those deposited with trustees of mortgages 
securing mortgage debt for the year ended Dec. 31 1919 had an aggregate 
ledger value of $11,987,113 and a total par value of $13,180,020, the latter 
figure including chiefly the following: B. & O. RR. Ref. & Gen. M. bonds, 
$7 855.000: Toledo-Cincinnati Division Ist Lien & Ref. M. bonds, $244,300; 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal Co. bonds of 1844, $1,329,500; Sandy Valley & 
Elkhorn Ry. Co. Ref. & Gen. M. bonds, $2,200,000, and Valley RR. Co. 
of Virginia lst M. bonds, $750,000.—V. 111, p. 1948. 


Liabilittes— 
$152 .317,468 
Preferred 60,000,000 
1,650,000 1,650,000 
$18,926,000 
331.855 ,6380 

94 250,500 

66 354,868 


,650,000 
2,813,000 
,354 680 
3.750.500 
16,334,868 


. $18,926,000 
_ 298,926,380 


6,336,200 
100,000 


£5,000 § 341,200 


100,000 


3,541,200 
190.000 
had _ RS1.425 
4,168 136,744 
310,983 285,581 

2? 051,328 838 642 
032 ,049 3,462 345 
249 65,864 
18.800 


r Sf) 








Detroit & Mackinac Railway. 
(Report for Fiscal Year Ending Dec. 31 1919.) 


Pres. Henry K. McHarg, N. Y., Mar. 23, wrote in subst.: 

Federal Control, &c.—Up to March 1 1920, your property remained in 
the hands of the U. 8S. Administration at an annua! rental of $310,664. 
From time to time the Government has advanced sums to pay the interest 
on both the ‘First Lien’’ bonds, and the ‘‘Mortgage bonds’’, the 5% 
dividend on the Pref. stock and 244% for the year on the Common stock. 
All additions and betterments are charged against the rental due from the 
Government, and our Corporate Auditor figures that up to March 1 there 
is due our company approximately from the rental and other sources by the 
Government, $140,000. 

Maintenance, &c.—One thousand tons 85-lb. steel rails were bought 
during the past year and placed in the track. The corporation sold the 
Emerson Gravel Pit, receiving for the same $27,500, and reserving, on the 

art of the railroad, enough of the pit to insure us all ballast needed in the 
uture. 

This company has elected to avail itself of the privilege of the Govern- 
ment guaranty of income for the half year ending Sept. 1 1920 equal to 
one-half of the yearly compensation under the Federal contract, no matter 
what the earnings of the property may be. 

Outlook.—Your property is mortgaged and capitalized at such a low rate 

er mile, it would seem as if it could successfully operate when the property 
s turned back to you without restrictions. 


FEDERAL OPERATING STATISTICS IN 1918—COMPANY DATA IN 
1917, &c. (SEE TEXT). 
1917. 1916. 
386 


1918. 
: * 380 387 
361,049 


Miles operated 
Operations— | 

Passengers carried (No.) 
Passengers carried 1 mile 
Rate per pass. per mile- . 
Freight (tons) carried __- 1,106,920 1,135,839 
Freight (tons) car. 1 mile 79,289.070 106,880,179 10 
Rate per ton per mile-- r ’ 1.423 cts. .834 cts. 
Gross earnings per mile_ $4,150 $3,518 


296 ,968 346,592 
12,093,572 13,480,424 
2.690 cts. .568 cts. 


1 
$3,259 








Nov. 20 1920.] 
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1919, 1918. 1917. 1916. 

Results— 

Gross earnings___...._- $1,687,342 $1,557,034 $1,350,450 $1,254,102 

Operating expenses __-_-_- 1,679,626 1,488,458 1,071,039 855,048 

Net earnings_______- $7,716 $68,574 $279,411 $399 ,054 
CORPORATE INCOME ACCOUNT. 

; 1919. 1918. 1917. 1916 
Ct ie. se wanna  danalemen $279,411 $39¢ ,054 
Standard return_______ $310,664 Sea ee ee 
Other income_________- 15,309 def .2,842 17,917 60,782 

feat pee Fe ae $325,973 $307 ,402 $297 ,328 $459,836 

educt— 
Interest on funded debt_ $92,000 $92 ,00C $92,000 $92,000 
,  ) tee ee 17,218 19,128 9,295 82,565 
Miscellaneous ________- 29,321 24,124 682 3,569 
TE ee ee eS ee ee 100,000 
Invest. in physical prop- 49,687 41,804 soseesse oceans 
Div. on pref. stock (5%) 47,500 47 ,500 47,500 47,500 
Div. on common stock (2%) 50,000 (2%)50,000 (234)50,000 (5)100,000 

Total deductions__-__- $285,726 $274,556 $199,478 $425,665 

Balance, surplus_____-- $40 ,247 $32,846 $97 ,850 $34,171 
BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31. 

Assets— 1919. 1918. Liabilities— 1919. 1918. 
Road & equipm’t_$6,790,159 $6,741,534 Common stock__.$2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Materials & suppl. _._..--- 219,494 Preferred stock... 950,000 950 ,000 
Cash on hand____- 2,408 6,444 Funded debt____- 2,300,000 2,300,000 
Miscellaneous _-_-_-_ 8,705 6,986 Deprec’nreserve.. 661,181 612,186 
U.8.stand’d ret’n. 621,328 310,664 Miscellaneous ---- 14,641 10,729 
Other U.S. Gov’t- _Appro. income not 

I 751,269 255.571; specif. invedt... ......-- 100 ,000 

_Add’ns to prop’ty 

| thro.inc. &surp. 817,477 767 ,790 
Loans & bills pay- 157 ,000 100 ,000 
Aud. vouchers, &c. 495 1,037 
Taxes accrued. --- 17 ,420 19 ,459 
Other unadj.cred’s 239,527 8,618 
U.8.Gov’t ace’t__. 823,413 505,759 
| Profit & loss... -.-- 192,715 165,114 

BE» ccctinanchill $8,173,868 $7,540,693; Total _.__._. -- $8,173,868 $7,540,693 
—V.110, p. 2192, 1849. 


American Cotton Oil Company. 
(Report for Fiscal Year ended Aug. 31 1920.) 

The report of President William O. Thompson, dated at 
New York, Nov. 4 1920, will be found on subsequent pages 
under ‘‘Reports and Documents,’’ together with the income 
account and comparative balance sheet. 

PROFIT AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR YEARS ENDING AUG. 31. 











1919-20 1918-19. 1917-18. 1916-17. 

Net profits.______.__..def.$1,542,531 $2,694,214 $2,327,995 $2,034,042 
Int.on deb bonds & notes 850.000 850,000 666 ,667 500,000 
Preferred divs. (6%)-_-~- 611,916 611,916 611,916 611,916 
Common divs. (4%)-_-_~-- §07 .113 809.484 809,484 809 484 | 
Balance, surplus__-_--- $2,069,029 422,514 $239,928 $112,642 
Previous surplus____-_-_- 13,235,651 12,812,837 12,572,909 12,460,267 
Total surplus_______~- $9,624,091 $13,235,651 $12,812,837 $12,572,909 


—V. 111, p. 694. 


Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, New York 
(Fifth Annual Report—Year Ending Sept. 30 1920) 

On subsequent pages will be found the remarks of Pres. 
Manuel Rionda, in the company’s fifth annual report, also 
the profit and loss acount for the entire fiscal year 1919-20, 
and the balance sheet as of Sept. 301920. 

INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING SEPT. 30. 




















1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
pparatng yretss.... ~----------------$22,249,020 $11,069,881 $7,390,604 
Deduct—Depreciation reserve___..-- 3,500,000 »750,00 1,750,000 
Interest, exchange & discount._._.-~- 2,156,584 555,810 679,654 
Reserve for taxes (incl. inc. & taxes)_._. 4,248,301 979,490 $34,525 
Reserve for doubtful accounts.......-.  —_---- [_ F Fee 
Preferred dividends (7 %)------------ 3,500,000 3,500,000 3,500,000 

ns CRE. os docs emuncewebs $13,404,885 $7,185,300 $6,764,180 
Balance, surplus_-_-_---- las deteiaii nett Dibleactili 8,844,135 3,834,581 626 .424 

BALANCE SHEET AS OF SEPT. 30. 

Assis— 1920. 1919. 
EE re $79,587,676 $77,388,207 
Investment. -_..-.--- siuventitdh tiie dibanteaaabiiastedin ds cimmiagen t + gi iy peso 
EE alas PR eR 2,116,027 2 656.024 
Materials and supplies._..........---- are 6,861,153 2,634,600 
Advances to— 

i i Ce.  . . sewemeobontmoc 7,397 947 § 850,873 

ees Oe SURETY OEY... coccececccccececes 121,872 263,146 
SE ETE IE gen g 105,649 420,029 
EE AE eae (none) 11,692,000 
Accounts and bills receivable_._..........-- Sar 2,687 ,589 1,245,108 
ae i a ae SS ET cP i ENS a ae 20,328,749 5,241,188 
Securities for lien redemption, etc .....-._---- 566 643 954,541 
PRODGEG INSUTANSS, TONES, C00... -cccccccccceces 421,225 605,601 
a ae ee om eae a 8 =—ti—isete ee 
a en icgimeme “ae 30 627 

Pi itivneaveonwenmedeeane sales dallcon tortie de alee $124,081,670 $109,981,945 

Liabilities— 20. 1919. 
TE RPE SEE GG a A SRR Ree x54,583,335 $52,500,000 
SE EE: 'ttitbtienanese ane 15,000 ,000 
tte nkgddpesinaaetbniumbed’ |. i2 gine 11,000,000 
EY Sn aie SFOS ee 
ha ddaaedie 2.457 483 1,541,082 
Accts., payable and accrued charges____..-.--- 3,890,329 2,512,439 
i ARE gs AP 8 ec A SI Ea 437,500 didi lie 
Pref. dividends (payable Oct.)___-._---. ee oe 875,000 875,000 
se melnanabahand 566 ,643 954,541 
ERIE STE AL ME REE 2,022,195 1,439,089 
CE EE ee ae 10,000,000 6,500 ,000 
ES SE AEE TEE EE RE 76,083 947 491 
Surplus account._...-.-.---- ciel ap Macicastinine wacasdits 23,473,102 16,712,303 

a a ee a ep 


x Declared capital: Represented by 590,000 shares of 7% cumul. conv. 
Pref. stock, par $100 and 500,000 shares com. stock no par value’ add: 
Amount transferred from surplus in connection with the authorization of 
416.667 additional Common shares, no par value, such shares being re- 
served for the conversion of $25,000,000 of the Corp.’s conv. debenture 
bonds.—V. 111, p. 1855. 


American Type Founders Co. 
(28th Annual Report—Year Ending Aug. 31 1920.) 
President Robert W. Nelson, Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 4 
1920, wrote in substance: 


Results.—While the sales for 1918-19 were nearly 20% in excess of those 
of any prior year, the sales of the last fiscal year were more than 40% in 
excess of 1919, although we were pancicauped by the difficulty in securing 
labor and material. These conditions, however, are improving and by 
Jan. 1 we should have practically caught up on back orders. 

Finances .—The amount of our shipping and billing for August last was 
over three times our usual August sales of pre-war times. ‘This resulted 








in a temporary increase in our indebtedness, but our quick assets, consisting 
of cash, bills and accounts receivable and merchandise at cost, increased a 
little over $1,190,000, as compared with the previous year. 

Our inventories were taken on the basis of cost and so conservatively 
that we should suffer little in any general readjustment of prices. 

Kelly Press, &c.—The demand for the Kelly press continues in excess of 
our manufacturing facilities, although we invested over $400,000 during 
the past year in plant afd real estate chiefly to increase the production 
of Kelly presses. 

National Paper & Type Co.—This company, a large part of whose Com- 
mon stock we own, has largely increased its business in Latin America. 

Outlook.—Our sales billed during Sept. and Oct. 1920 considerably ex- 
ceeded those of last year, and with a large amount of unfilled orders on hand 
we are confident of favorable results for the present fiscal year. The com- 
pany’s condition is better than at any time in its history. 


RESULTS FOR YEARS ENDING AUGUST 31. 





: 1919-20. 1918-19. 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Net earnings.___.___.. $761,593 $518,484 $446,271 $404,641 
Common dividend (4%) 160,000 160,000 160,000 160,000 
Preferred dividend (7%) 179,242 175,785 165,242 165,242 
Bal. for year, surplus. $422,351 $182,699 $121,029 $79,399 
BALANCE SHEET AUGUST 31. 
1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Assets— * $ | Liabilities— $ a 
Plant _._..____... 5,861,633 5,653,145) Capital, stock— 
Mise.& raw mater. 2,817,426 2,506,910) Common .._.... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Accts. receivable... 1,988,932 1,314,309| Preferred ____.. 2,560,600 2,560,600 
Notes receivabie-- 694,793 513,958S| Debenture bonds. 2,294,100 2,372,200 
RS He ... 488,104 462,200) Accounts payable. 674,109 415,122 
Stocks and bonds. 851,409 981 ,725| Notes payable.__. 1,320,000 975,000 
Miscellaneous __-_- 55,878 tet. , ees 25,092 25,232 
. |\Tax regerve------ Ek Pe 
EE POs cs ctnsane 1,684,273 1,261,922 
ee queen dpa 
Total ...... _..12,758,174 11,610,075! Total -.____-._12,758,174 11,610,075 


V. 109, p. 1888. 


Tide Water Oil Co. (of N. J.), New York City. 
(Report for Nine Months ending Sept. 30 1920.) 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS ACCOUNTS OF TIDE 
WATER OIL CO. AND SUBSIDS., FOR 9 MOS. END. SEPT. 30. 

















9 Months ending Sept. 30—} 1920. 1919. 
Combined gross sales and earnings, exclusive of 
inter-company items_._.........--.---------$45,620,415 $34,322,670 
Operating expenses, maintenance, &c_.....---- 30,571,207 21,721,662 
ee SO GE. «ccd ncaaindadmewedaua $15,049,208 $12,601,009 
ET, RS winndidncancdumdeaetieibendmadbecde 632,680 220,788 
RE ea ae Lae ne See ee $15,681,888 $12,821,797 
Depreciation and depletion charged off_......--- $3 ,044,116 $2,934,164 
Federal income and excess profits taxes__....--- 3,190,890 1,988,132 
Outside stockholders’ proportion. -_-.-..-.--------.- 15,636 25,695 
EE SU ciutidsrscianiieotodcbvtecat (12% )4,270,024 (12)3,922,932 
SUE, TS WRG. ce dn a eiesccccbivssaicades $5,161,222 $3,950,874 
PORT BE é. ck odes itcotdendtssiebiites 17,659,920 13,292,224 
MEE citnidtébbabnbaoniisobtiabauntbatekahas $22,821,142 $17,243,098 
x Adjustment on account of subsidiary companies deb.322,858 cr.618,456 
Total profit and loss surplus._....-...------- $22,498,284 $17,861,554 





x Account of sub. cos.: Charges through acquisition of outside interests 
of sub. cos. and adjustments of surplus of subsidiaries 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET (INCLUDING SUBSIDIARIES). 











Sept. 30°20. Dec. 31°19. Sept. 30°20. Dec. 31°19. 

Asseis— x Liabilities— s $ 
Prop. & equip___x42,818,768 32,922,429|Capital stock ___- 40,576,600 33,087,000 
Other investments. 5,697,161 1,978,988)Subsid’s’ interests. 101,333 101,338 
Ce sucéundsae 1,188,899 1,359,606|)Acc’ts payable_.__. 9,580,709 6,196,113 
Trustee, Fed. tax Accrued taxes___. 4,173,272 2,417,977 

ERS SE, 306,831 1,400,000\Subs. outside int. 

Liberty bonds and surplus to new is- 

War Sav. stamps 1,857 1,321,740} sue of cap. stock -__...- 6,150 
Ace’ts & notes rec. 6,947,904 4,467,505|Res. for fire losses. 441,224 441,224 
Prepaid expenses - - 767,470 379 ,520|Surplus__...._- _. 22,498,284 17,659,919 
Crude oil & prod’s_ 14,339,646 11,223,900) Outside int. surplus 96 ,857 92,041 
Supplies & mat’ls. 3,566,816 2,937,307 
Deferred items___. 1,832,927 2,010,767 

ES a 77,468,279 60,001,762! Total__..... _.. 77,468,279 60,001,762 





x Includes on Sept. 30 1920 refining and gasoline plants, $24,681,104; 

ipe lines, $10,800,679; oil-producing properties, $18,129,910; railroad and 
iohterane properties, $1,376,887; timber properties, $1,002,474; less re- 
serve for depreciation, $13,172,286.—V. 111, p 1957, 1190. 


_—_ i — 
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GENERAL INVESTMENT NEWS. 


RAILROADS, INCLUDING ELECTRIC ROADS. 


General Railroad and Electric Railway News.—The 
following table summarizes recent railroad and electric rail- 
way news of a more or less general character, full details 
concerning which are commonly published on preceding 
pages under the heading “Current Events and Discussions”’ 
(if not in the ‘‘Editorial Department’), either in the week 
the matter becomes public or shortly thereafter. 


I.-S. C. Commission Holds that Intra-State Rates Must Be Raised to Level of 
Inter-State Rates—State Commissions Expected to Appeal to U. S. Supreme 
Court.—See a preceding page; also ‘‘Journal of Commerce” Nov. 19, p. 1. 

Passenger Traffic on N. Y. City Subways, &c.—Ticket Sales at Stations 
July 1 1919 and 1920.—(a) P. 8. Commission blue prints. (6) Henry M. 
Brinckerhoff’s transit plan. ‘‘Journal of Commerce,’’ Nov. 18, p. 3. 

Railway and Utility Commissions.—(a) Proceedings at Convention of Nat. 
Association in Washington, D.C. “El. Ry. Journ.”’ Nov. 13, p. 1013 to 
1018° ‘Railway Age” Nov. 12, p. 833 to 836. Officers elected, “Ry. 
Review’’ Nov. 13, p. 742. (b) N. Y. P. U. Commission, Ist Dist., work 
done in 1919. Idem, p. 1000to 1008. (c) Increase in street ry. fares com- 
piled by Am. El. Ry. Assn. ‘Bost. Fin. News’ Nov. 15. 


New Jersey RRs. Assessed Valuation .—Increase of $18,917,468 to $391,- 
166, 449, raising State tax by $1,873,000. ‘“‘N. Y. Sun” Nov. 13, p. 1. 
‘‘Hudson Observer,’’ Hoboken, N. J., Nov. 13. 


Foreign Railways.—(a) Railways of the Orient, by D. F. McLeod. “Eng. 
News Rec.”’ Nov. 11, p. 952 to 955, incl. ep. (b) Purchasing officesin 
U.S. of 23 foreign railways. ‘‘Ry. Review’’ Nov. 13, p. 736. (c) African 
railroads, development. Idem, p. 755. 


Miscellancous.—(a) Short line hearings. “Ry. Age’’ Nov. 12, p. 837, 
(b) Car service, private and Federal. Idem, p. 838. ce) LO Govt. 
aranty’ only $234,000,000 of $634,000,000 paid. Circular. Idem, p. 
42. Roads expected to make determined ef ort for advance payments 
“Journal of Commerce.’” Nov. 17, p.6. (d) Need for locomotives stated 
by executives. ‘‘Railway Review’ Nov. 6, p. 705. (e) Railroad situa- 
tion, its obligations, by Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman Southern Pacific 
Yo. Idem, p. 689. (f) Nominations for Labor Board. idem, Nov. 13, 
p. 745. (g) R. W. Woolley to leave Inter-State Commerce Comm. Ry. 
Age” Nov. 12, p. 849. _ (h) Penn. RR. and other roads further cut down 
force. ‘“‘N. Y. Times’’ Nov. 13 and 14, p. 1’ Nov. 15, P: 20. (i) Proposed 
coal car inquiry. Idem, p.23. (i) Automobile freight bill about $100,000,- 
000 yearly. Ev. Post” Nov. 15. P- 15. (k) Penn. . beats freight 
record. fd, p. 20. (1) Penn. RR. to import wood for cross ties from 
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Cent. & So. Am. . NAB.”’ Nov. 13. 
an increase of 30,000 over Oct. 1. 


(n) I.-S. C. Commission authorizes increase from Yc. to lc. a pound on 
short-haul shpiments of daily newspapers, and passes on express matters. 
“Journal of Commerce’ Nov. 19, p. 3. (0) ptember net earnings of 
Class 1 roads as reported by Bureau of Railway Eeonomics falls 26.9% 
short of expected return. See ‘‘N. Y. Times’’ Nov. 18, p. 9, but compare 
“Chronicle” Nov. 13, (p) Mexiéan railroads recovering. 


(m) 31.3% of cars on own lines 


p. 1893-96. 
**‘Manufacturers’ Record’ Nov. 13, p. 138 

Matters Fully Covered in ‘‘Chronicle”’ of Nov. 13.—(a) Gross and net earn~ 
ings for September. Explanation of failure of net earnings to respond as 
pees to higher rates, p. 1893-96. (b) RR. efficiency under private 
control. 


Atlantic Shore RR.—VFare Increase.— 
The Portsmouth Dover & York Street Railway, Dover, N.H., has been 
authorized to raise its cash fare from 7 to 10 cents.—V. 106. p. 2648. 


Baltimore & Ohio RR.—Annual Report—Director.— 

See Annual Report under ‘‘Financial Reports’’ above. 

Governor John J. Cornwell of West Virginia has been elected a director 
to succeed the late John G. Schmidlapp.—V. 111, p. 1948, 1715. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR.—FEquip. Trusts A pplication.— 
The company has asked the 1.-S. C. Commission for authority to issue 
two series of equipment trust certificates one for $140,000 maturing in 1926 
1 FP and the other for $180,000 maturing 1936 at 6% interest.—V.111, p. 


Boston & Maine RR.—‘*‘ Divisions’ Case Pending— 
Adverse Effect of Old Basis for Dividing Through Rates.— 

See under caption ‘‘New York New Haven & Hartford RR.’ in V. 111 
p.1942.—V. 111, p. 1751. 


Central Illinois Public Service Co.—Power Contract.— 
See Mississippi River Power Co. under ‘‘Indus."’ below.—V. 108. p. 1513. 


Chicago & Alton RR.—Federal Compensation.— 

A board of referees appointed last May, in a report to the I1.-S. C. Com- 
mission, fixed $3,178,314 as a just compensation for the use of the road for 
each year of Federal control. This amount is the figure decided on by the 
Government and represents the standard return only. The road asked 
$4,592,500 annual compensation. If the company rejects the referees’ 
figure it is expected a suit will be filed with the U. 8. Court of Claims to 
hear the case. See annual report in V. 111, p. 1178, 1948. 


Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR.—Details of New 
Financing Plan Filed with I.-S. C. Commisston.—The com- 
any’s financing plan, filled with the I.-S. ©. Commission on 
iov. 5 provides for the capitalizing of a part of its surplus, 
representing carnings invested in its property, by issuing 
$60,000,000 additional capital stock to be distributed pro 
rata among the stockholders (Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific Ry. companies jointly own practically all of the stock) 
and $109,000,000 of 6°% ist & Ref. Mtge. bonds, to reimburse 
its treasury for money previously expended out of earnings. 
Of the bonds, 880,000,000 are to be held in the treasury to 
be used for any lawful purpose, including dividend purposes, 
and the balance, $29,000,000, is to be disposed of only for 
future additions and betterments after further application 
to the Commission. Bonds are to be issued under a new 
mortgage, to be dated Feb. 1 1921, to the First National 
Bank, New York, and Walter S. McLucas, trustees. 


Outline of Application Filed by President Hale Holden. 

Property Investment—Surplus.—The application states that property 
investment as of Dec. 31 1919 amounted to $535,210,890, and corporate 
surplus $241,781,197. CY wew on its equipment has been charged to 
the amount of $48,514,239, and if the peewee is granted there will 
remain a corporate surplus of $101,781,197. si 

Capitalization.—The total capitalization amounts to $278,889,100, 
being at rate of $31,164 per mile of road. The capital stock outstanding 
amounts to $110,839,100, and the funded deht cutstanding to $168,050,000. 

Reasons for New Mortgage.—The company states that it finds ‘‘an absolute 
necessity to its future expansion and growth as a railroad system to issue a 
new mortgage which will provide for financing its additions and better- 
ments for a considerable period.’’ Before the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act it had obtained authority from the Illinois Public Service Com- 
mission for an issue of $109,000,000 of bonds under its General Mortgage, 
interest limited to 5%. Under present market conditions, it has not been 
considered advisable to put 5% bonds on the market. 

Capital Increase Necessary.—The applicant states that the State laws 
relative to corporate securities provide that, in order to be legal investments 
for savings banks, &c., bonds shall not exceed three times the capital stock 
of the issuing corporation, and that it is therefore imperative, in order to 
make a refunding mortgage and Brovine for adequate future financing, that 
a increase its capital stock. 

y the proposed increase in capital to approximately $170,000,000 the 
applicant will have under the laws of such investment states a basis for a 
bond issue up to approximately $510,000,000 (instead of approximately 
$332 000,000 as at present), the necessary limit to enable applicant to finance 
its necessary additions and betterments for a reasonable term of years. 

Earnings Invested in Property, &c.—Since July 1 1901, applicant has 
invested in additions and betterments to its railway operating property the 
sum of $189,.070,776 out of earnings from operation which justly belonged 
to its stockholders, at least to the extent of two-thirds thereof, or more. 
For the most part, these additions and betterments added to the fair value 
of applicant’s property and to the earning capacity thereof fully in pro- 

rtion to the expenditure, only a small portion of the expenditure having 

n in non-revenue producing additions and betterments. During this 
period applicant has not increased the aggregate of its bonds or stock, 
substantially financing all its improv. and betterment work out of earnings. 

This policy has resulted in the abnormal capitalization heretofore shown, 
and is a policy not just to the stockholders and of which they oppose the 
continuance. 

From July 1901 to Dec. 31 1919, the company has invested from earnings 
in additions and betterments, road extensions, retiring bonded debt, pur- 
chase of securities of other companies and other items peoperty chargeable 
to capital account, $191 ,348,478, which has not been capitalized, and its net 
income applicable to dividends for the past 10% years has aggregated $202,- 
490,286, or an average per year of $19,284,789 

Dividends Paid Average 8.51% p. a.—Notwithstanding said large amounts 
of net income which might have been distributed to the stockholders at the 
discretion of the directors, the average of all dividends paid to stockholders 
on the very low capitalization mentioned, for the period of July 1 1901, to 
June 30 1920, was only 8.51% on the par of stock and on property invest- 
ment during the same period in excess of bonded debt 3.916%. 

Valuation.—The payee valuation now being carried on by the Bureau 
of Valuation of the {.-8. C. Commission will support a value clearly in excess 
of the property investment above stated. 

Policy Recognized in Transportation Act.—A policy clearly recognized in 
the transportation act, 1920, is to bring all the railways eventually to sub- 
stantially the same principle of capitalization, which is to be as nearly as 
practicable the value of their respective railways operating properties, so 
that the cost of transportation, as between competitive systems, and as 
related to the values of the properties, through which the service is rendered, 
shall be the same so far as practicable, so that the railways can employ uni- 
form rates in the movement of competitive traffic and under efficient man- 
agement earn substantially the same rate of return upon the value of their 
napeye railway properties. — 

dditional New Securities will Not Impair Credit.—Applicant’s present 
interest and sinking fund charges amount approximately to $7,250,000 per 
annum, and the issue of $80,000, bonds as proposed would increase this 





amount by $4,800,000 perannum. During the 5% years from July 1 1914, 
to Dec. 31 1919, the average annual net income yielded by applicant’s rail- 
ways, plus applicant’s other income, was $17,324,704 in excess of the pro- 

new interest requirements, which is a large and safe margin above all 
dividend requirements, in respect of the proposed total of $170,000,000. 





The annual net income available for dividends as shown, and present rate 
and traffic conditions in applicant's territory, prove that by the most con- 
servative estimate the additional securities proposed will not impair appli- 
cant's credit or its ability to serve the public as a common carrier. 

Low Capitalization Misleading.—The unduly low capitalization of appli- 
cant as compared with other railroads in the same territory, and as com- 
pared with its property investment, has led to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the public as to the rate of return on fair value of property shown by 
applicant's earnings. The partial capitalization of applicant’s surplus now 
proposed is just in relation to the capitalization of said other companies with 
reference to applicant's fair value, and is in furtherance of the policy of the 
transportation act. [Hearing on the application is to be held on Novy. 22.) 

{A Chicago attorney by the name of Robert J. Frank, representing him- 
self and certain minority stockholders, is opposing the plan. See ‘‘Wall 
Street Journal’ Nov. 18.)|—V. 111, p. 1948. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Apvplication to Issue Stock.— 
_ The company has applied to the I.-S. C. Commission for authority to 
issue $50,225.000 additional Common stock to provide for the conversion of 
5% Convertible 30-year Secured gold bonds, due April 1 1946. 

The Convertible 30-year 5% gold bonds of 1916 for $40,180,000 (V. 102, p. 
1162) are convertible at option of holder at face value into common stock 
(a) at $75 per share up to and incl. April 1 1920, (6) thereafter at $80 per 
share up to and incl. April 1 1923, (c) then at $90 per share up to and incl. 
April 1 1926, and (d) at $100 per share up to and incl. April 1936, with 
adjustment of dividends and interest.—V. 111, p. 1851. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois RR.—Reorganization.— 

Recently published statements that the plans for the reorganization 
of the road had been completed and agreed upon previding for an assessment 
of $30 a share on both Common and Preferred are declared in well informed 
quarters to be at least premature, 

In fact, it is impossible to arrive at a definite figure for the amount of 
the assessment until the controversy over the Government compensation 
has been settled, The Board of Referees eeprentes by the I. 8S. C. Com- 
mission reported that the compensation should be approximately $4,450,000 


per annum—$1,170,000 in excess of the Government’s offer, he receiver 
for the road has filed a claim for compensation with the U. 8. Court of 
Claims. (‘‘Boston News Bureau’’) see V. 111, p. 1851. 

Chicago Surface Lines.—Valuation Placed at $159,- 


113,114.—The Illinois P. U. Commission on Nov. 8 on 
issuing its order making permanent the straight 8-cent fare 
fixed the valuation of the lines as of April 30 1920 at $159,- 
113,114 in order to allow a return of 7.5%. 


The companies in their original application filed Aug. 2 1919 submitted. 
the following figures: 





Agreed 07 Additions to Total 
Valuation June ‘19 June 1°19 
Chicago Raflways..--.-..-...-..--! 29,000,000 $61,805,533° $90,.805,53 
Chicago City Railway.........--_- 000,000 33,011,570 54,011,570 
Calumet & South Chicago Ry ___. 5,000,000 6,184,105 11,184,105 
The Southern Street Railway_--_-_- 775,000 924,254 1,699 ,253 
, ESE Se Pa ge ee ee re oe $55,775,000 $101,925,462 $157,700 .461 


Companies’ Present Figures.—In support of the contention that the value 
of the properties used in the public service is in excess of the agreed purchase 
yrcee, the companies submitted data to substantiate the following values: 

ased on unit prices as of April 1 1919, the cost to reproduce new $200.- 
371,689; Cost toreproduce new less depreciation as of April 1 1919, $164.,- 
453.284; based on unit prices as of April 1 1920, $247,246,637: based on 
average prices for the 6-year peroid from 1914 to 1917, $164,.812,046; 
wow - the average prices for the 7-year period from 1914 to 1920, 

City’s Figures ,—In contrast with these figures, the city submitted valua- 
tions: Cost to reproduce new based on unit prices as of April 1 1919, $186,- 
335,695; basis of average prices for the period from 1915 to 1919, $157,- 
Ne st cost to reproduce new Jess depreciation as of April 1 1919, $139.,- 

Commission's Findings.—The Commission found that the cost to repro- 
ruce new, including certain defined eliminations and corrections, is $170,- 
000.000 as of Jan. 31 1919; cost to reproduce the property new less de- 
preciation $143,900,000; going value $20,000,000; present value for rate- 
making purposes as of Jan 31 1919, excluding franc values, going value 
and all other intangible values, $143,500,000; including the element of 
going value, $163,500,000. 

The Commission further finds that eliminating from consideration the 
property which the city claims should be excluded m the inventory of the 
useful properties, the present value for rate-making purposes on Jan, 31 1919 
is at least $157,164.908. Between Jan. 31 1919 and April 30 1920, there 
were additions to the property of which the Co on ds the present 
value to be $1,948,206, making the present value of the property as of 
April 30 1920, with eliminations claimed by the city, at least $159,113.,- 
114.—V. 111, p. 1949. 


Cincinnati Ind. & Western RR.—70 Extend Voting Trust 

The voting trustees for the Preferred and Common stock have announced 
that by its own terms the trust agreement expires on Dec. 1 next, and it is 
pepposed to extend it for a period of 5 years to Dec. 1 1925. 

The holders of trust certificates are informed by the trustee that if they 
desire the extension to sign the form forwarded to them and return the same 
yin -— wus certificates to the Equitable Trust Co. of New York.— 

: . 0. 


Columbus Newark & Zanesville Electric Ry.—2/nterest 
due Nov. 1 on Columbus Buckeye Lake & Newark Traction Co. 
bonds Defaulted—Protective Committee.— 


The interest due Nov. 1 1920, on the $1,243,000 Columbus Buckeye 
Lake & Newark Traction Co. lst Mortgage 5% bonds, of 1921, was not 
paid. Owners of a large amount of these bonds have requested the under- 
signed to act as a Protective Committee. Holders of the bonds are re- 
quested to deposit their bonds with the Philadelphia Trust Co., Phila. 

Protective Committee.—George K. Johnson, Chairman (Pres., Penn 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., Phila.); W. T. Goodale (Treas., Saco & Biddeford 
Savings Institution, Saco, Me.); Robert D. Kemp (Pres., Artisans’ Savings 
Bank, Wilmington, Del.), with L. W. Steeble, 530 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
yates = Johnson & Gilkyson, 1211 Chestnut St., Phila., Counsel.— 

, ; 


Community Traction Co.—To Take over Street Railway 
Department of Toledo Rys. & Light Co. under Service-at-Cost 
Franchise—Capitalization, &c.— 

See Toledo Rys. & Light Co. below.—V. 105, p. 1801. 


Connecticut Co.—Jitney Regulation.— 

The Board of Aldermen of New Haven, Conn., on Nov. 8 passed an 
ordinance ruling jitneys off the principal streets served by the com y. 

The Superior Court on Nov. 6 denied the application of the Jitney 
Owners’ Association of Hartford, for an injunction restraining the city from 
enforcing the terms of an ordinance relegating the buses to side streets, 

The Waterbury City Council has repealed the ordinance barring jitneys 
from the streets owing to the increased fare to 10 cents straight. On that 
account the company threatened to suspend service on Nov. 17, but the 
P. U. Commission ordered it to continue its service.—V. 111, p. 1751. 


Delaware & Hudson Co.—Bonds Ready.— 

Holders of the temporary 7% 10-Year Secured gold bonds can now ex- 
change same for definitive bonds at the U. 8. Mtge. & Trust Co., 55 Cedar 
Street, N. Y. City.—V. 111, p. 1851, 1182. 

Denver & Rio Grande RR.—Post ponement of Sale Denied. 
—Federal Judges W. H. Sanborn of St. Paul and R. E. Lewis 
of Denver have denied the application of the stockholders’ 
committee for a 60-day postponement of the sale of the road 
scheduled for Nov. 20. 

The opinion was followed by notice by Arthur M. Wickwire of New York, 
one of counsel for the committee, that an appeal to the Court of Appeals 


would be taken. By ngpeemens of counsel and the court, however, the 
hearing by the Federal District Court of Colorado on confirmation of th ¢@ 
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sale will be deferred until Dec. 18 in order to give counsel for the stockholders 
an opportunity to prosecute their appeal ore the hearing on the question 
of confirming the sale is held. 

The stockholders’ protective committee consists of Jefferson M. Levy, 
Chairman; George F. Secor, G. Tracy Rogers, John T. Steele, Clarence J. 
McCuaig, with Arthur M. Wickwire and Daniel M. Blumenthal as counsel. 


New Delaware Company Incorporated.—A Delaware charter 
was granted Nov. 15 to the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
RR. with an authorized capital of $150,000,000, authorizing it 


to own and operate railroads and railways outside of Delaware. 

The company was formed for the purpose of taking over the Denver & 
Rio Grande RR., scheduled to be disposed of at a receiver's sale to-day 
(Nov. 20). Compare V. 111, p. 1472, 1660, 1751, 1852. 


Des Moines (Ia.) City Ry.—Fare Solution Sought.— 

Federal Judge Martin J. Wade has appointed John A. Guiher, E. D. 
Perry, and Paul Beer, as masters to devise a plan whereby the company’s 
receipts may be increased to meet the necessary expenses of intersst, 
operation and fixed charges. 

Judge Wade has stated that the present 6 cent fare is inadequate, Healso 
stated that the company has not made a profit since the present franchise 
was granted and that the company was insolvent when the franchise was 
ayo and is now insolvent, a matter of common ,knowledge.—V. 111, 
p. R 


Detroit Toledo & Ironton RR.—Decision.— 

The Appelate Division of the Supreme Court, holding that the lease of 
the road to a new comapny (the Detroit & Ironton RR. owned by the 
Ford interests), would be beneficial, affirmed the order of Justice Finch 
denying the application of gammy | stockholders for an injunction restrain- 
ing the carrying out of a 75 year lease. It is stated that the court in u 
holding the decision of the lower court did not pass upon the merits of the 
case because it did not appear that the injunction is necessary for the preser- 
. vation of the rights of the plaintiffs. The merits of the case, it is stated, 
will be decided when the trial is held. —V. 111, p. 1472. 


Detroit United Ry.— Refuses to Enjoin City.— 

The U.S. Supreme Court on Nov. 15 refused to permit an injunction 
prohibiting the city of Detroit from continuing the preparations already 
started looking to the acquisition of municipally-owned street railway 
facilities. The court set next Jan. 3 for hearing arguments in the suit 
brought by the company to prevent the city from carrying out its plan for 
the purchase of certain street railway lines. 

For bids for Detroit Street Ry. Municipal bonds see under ‘State and 
City Department’’ below.—V. 111, p. 1852, 1660. 


Duluth (Minn.) Street Ry.—Fare Rejection Stands.— 

A recount of the votes cast in a special election on Oct. 4 at which voters 
defeated a proposition to allow the company to raise its fare from 5 cents to 
6 cents shows that the proposition was rejected.—V. 111, p. 1751. 


East St. Louis & Suburban Co.—Wage I ncrease.— 

Street car men employed on the single track divisions of the company 
have been awarded a wage increase of about 31.21% by an arbitration 
board. The award which is retroactive to May 1 last runs to May 1 1921. 
Motormen and conductors who formerly got 48 to 52 cents an hour, were 
granted 60 cents an hour instead of the 90 cents asked. Men who operate 
one-man cars will receive 66 cents an hour under the award, if it is accepted 
by the men.—V. 111, p. 1751. 


Empire State RR.— 

A final decree of dissolution of the Empire United Rys., Syracuse, 
(V. 111, p. 493) now the Empire State RK,, which went into bankruptcy 
in 1915, has been handed down by Supreme Court Justice Leonard C. Crouch. 
The court has denied the applications for preferential payment, amounting 
to more than $10,000. The Railway Audit & Inspection Co, was ordered 
paid $3,152 for furnishing conductors and motormen prior to the bank- 
ruptcy. Vice-Pres., C. Loomis Allen, who was receiver, was ordered paid 
$5,000. The assets will be distributed by the receiver on a proportionate 
basis among the creditors. The total sum owing creditors is in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000,000. (‘‘Electric Railway Journal’’).—V. 111, p. 1369. 


Erie RR.—Government Loan Approved.—The I. S. C. 
Commission has approved a loan of $1,840,700 to the co- 
pany to aid it in reconstructing its freight equipment, to 
make additions and betterments to its roadway and structures 
at an estimated cost of $6,680,000 the company itself being 
required to finance about $4,840,000 to meet the loan of the 
Government.—V. 111, p. 1949. 


Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute RR.— 


The company has filed an application with the I. 8. C. Commission for 
authority to acquire the property of the Evansville & Indianapolis RR. as 
per reorganization plan in V. 110, p. 1186.—V. 111, p. 188. 


Federal Valley RR., Ohio.—Stock A pplicaiion.— 

The company has applied to the I. S. C. Commission for authority to 
issue $447,800 Capital stock of which $442.800 will be delivered to the 
Black Diamond Co. for building the road from Palos to Lathrop. O., about 
15% miles. The company was incorporated in Jan. 1918 in Ohio. Road 
s operated for freight service only. . H, Earnshaw, Pres., Columbus, O. 


Georgia Ry. & Power Co.— Validity of Contract U pheld.— 

The original restraining order signed by Judge Geor ge L.Bell in Oct. in 
the case of the city of College Park against the company has been continued 
by Judge John T. Pendleton in Fulton Superior Court. The city seeks a 

rmanent injunction to prevent the company from collecting a 7-cent 
are on the College Park-Atlanta line. 

At the same time, however, Judge Pendleton announced that he would 
issue a supersedeas allowing the company to collect 7 cents fares con- 
tingent on the agreement of the company to keep a record of all fares thus 
collected until the case is decided by the higher courts. Receipts given by 
the company to all passengers for the extra 2 cents will be redeemable if the 
higher courts sustain the decision of Judge Pendleton. 

The decision of Judge Pendleton sets up the validity of the contract 
between the municipality of College Park and the cepa for a 5-cent rate, 
which was signed Nov. 6 1905.—V. 111, p. 1852, 194 


_ Gulf Mobile & Northern RR.—Government Loan, &c.— 


The I.-S. ©. Commission has approved a Government loan of $515,000 
to aid the company in providing itself with 6 freight and switching locomo- 
tives at an estimated total cost of $227,400, and additions and betterments 
to existing equinment and to ways and structures at an estimated total cost 
of $401,500. Co. is required to finance about $114,000 to meet the loan. 

The Commission has auth. the company to issue $4,000,000 First Mtge. 
gold 6s, series ‘‘A,’’ to be pledged as follows: (a) $816,000 for promissory 
notes to be given in renewal on certain outstanding bank loans; (6) $1,030,- 
000 with the Secretiry of the Treasury as security for the above loan of 
$515,000: (c) $960,000 for an indebtedness of $450,000 to the United States 
to be funded by the Director-General] of Railroads, and (d) to hold $1,194,000 
in its treasury to be pledged from time to time to secure short-term notes. 
ae neues are to be dated Oct. 1- 1920 and mature Oct. 1 1950.—V. 

, D. 75 . 


Illinois Traction Co., Peoria, Ill.— 
President William B. McKinley on Nov. 2 last was elected a United 
States Senator from Illinois.—V. 111, p. 1752, 1472. 


Indianapolis—Street Ry.—City Rejects Service-at-Cost.— 

The City of Indianapolis on Noy. 4 filed a petition with the Indiana 
P. S. Commission requesting the withdrawal of the proposal for service-at- 
cost operation for Indianapolis, presented several months ago. 

Immediately following the action by the city the company filed an 
application for authority to charge 2 cents for transfers. resent fare is 
5 cents with no charge for transfers. For further details see ‘Electric 
Railway Journal’ Nov. 13, pe 1025.—V. 111, p. 1656. 


International & Great Northern Ry.—BSond Extension. 
We are informed that the $198.009 Colorado Bridge 7s due May 1 1920 
have been extended to Nov. 1 1922 at 74%%.—V. 111, p. 1752. 

















Intermountain Ry., Light & Power Co.—Bonds Offered. 
Elston & Co., Chicago, are 7 mn te prices to yield 8% , $50,000 (Colo- 
rado-W yoming Division) lst Mtge. Ref. Gold bonds of 1912, due Aug. 1 
1942. The bankers state: 

In addition to the 6% lst Mtge. coupons, there are attached to the bonds 
coupon notes, payable 1 & S.-a., causing a total yield to the investor of 4 
p.a. Int. F. & A. at Guaranty Trust Co., New York. Callable at 1 5 
on any int. date prior to Aug. 1 1932 and at 102% thereafter. Additional 
interest notes, however, are not callable and mature s.-a. until Aug. 1 1942. 
Denom. $1,000 and $500 (c*). Colorado Title & Trust Co., Colorado 
Springs, trustee. 


Capitalization— Authorized. 


i cmeonnaed $2 ,000 ,000 29,500 
Two-Year 8% Convertible Notes_______________- 600 ,000 102,000 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock.._._..._______- 1,000 ,000 482,400 
CX Ge Wr Se, ease nbadeeun 1,000,000 1,000,000 


Earnings year ended ry 31 1920: Gross revenue, $510,058; operating 
expenses and taxes, $374,070; net earnings, $135,988. 

Company supplies electric lighting and power in eight substantial ‘cities 
and a number of smaller communities in Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska, 
a: heating plants and ice plants to several communities.—V. 105, 
p. : 


Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf Ry.—President Resigns.— 
President B. H. Hagerman, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., has 
resigned. —V. 111, p. 1949, 1566. 


Long Island RR.—Government Compensation.— 

It is reported from Washinzton that the board of referees appointed by 
the I.-S. C. Commission has decided that the road be paid at the rate of 
$3,258,000 annually for the 26 months of Federal control for the use of its 
property by the Government.—V. 111, p. 1566. 


Muskegon Traction & Lighting Co.—Puses Barred.— 

The Muskegon City Commission has revoked all schedules and routes 
of the Muskegon Jitney Bus Corp. This action follows a signed petition 
asking that the jitneys be stopped from running on the same streets as the 
company’s cars.—V. 110, p. 1290. 


New York New Haven & Hartford RR.—Government 
Loan Approved,&c.—The I. S. C. Commission has approved 
a Government loan of $9,630,000 to aid company in provid- 
ing new equipment and additions at a total estimated cost 
of $13,525,000. 


The Commission has also authorized the company to issue 
$95,000,000 1st & Ref. Mtge. gold bonds as follows: (a) 
$80,000,000 Series ‘‘A,’’ due Oct. 31 1930, to be pledged as 
security for notes to be issued by the road under the Trans- 
portation Act; (b) $15,000,000 Series “B,’’ due Oct. 31 1935, 
to be pledged as security for Government loans. 


As shown in the statement of Vice-President Buckland, published last 
week (V. 111, p. 1942), the company owes the Government about $60,000,- 
000 advanced for aGditions, &c., and has received an additional loan. of 
$9,630,000 (see above). The company’s notes for these amounts are to be 
secured by the above Series ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B”’ bonds, respectively. 

The First & Refunding mortage is an open mortgaze, and the issuance 
of the bonds is limited as follows: ‘‘The mortage wili provide that the 
amount of bonds which may be at any time issued and outstanding shall be 
limited to an amount which, together with all other bonds, notes and other 
evidences of indebtedness of which the company is the maker or which it 
has assumed, shall not exceed twice the amount of capital stock plus twice 
the amount of the premiums now and hereafter —?. and set up in the bal- 
ance sheet of the company as prescribed by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Compare V. 111, p. 1950, 1942, 1852. 


Norfolk & Southern RR.—Lumber Co. Closes Plant.— 


The John L, Roper Lumber Co. of Newbern, N. C., a subsidiary com- 
pony operating one of the largest sawmills in the South, closed its plant 

ov, 12 for an indefinite period because of a lack of demand for lumber. 
More than 1,000 men are affected,—V. 111, p. 891. 


Norfolk & Western Ry.—A pplication to Lease Lines.— 

The company has “49 to the I. 8. C. Comimssion for authority to 
operate under lease the Tug River & Kentucky RR, and the Williamson & 
Pond Creek RR., the entire stock of which it owns,—V. 111, p. 793. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co.—New Power 
Plant Contemplated—Fares, &c.— 


The company, it is stated, is contemplating the erection of a power 
plant to cost from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 in order to supply northern 
Ohio with power on the Muskingum River near Coshocton, Ohio. No 
definite plans have been fixed upon but it is believed that the start of the 
work is contingent upon Akron factories signing contracts for the use of 
their power. The proposed plant, it is said, will have an immediate capacity 
of 120,000 kilowatt. 

A zone fare system was recently placed in effect on the company’s line 
between Akron, Kent and Ravenna. Under the new system the fare from 
Akron to Ravenna remains 30 cents with a 5 cent fare in each zone. 
similar zoning system will be installed on the company’s line between 
North Canton and Massillon. 

Under the new service-at-cost ordinance in Akron, which is to be sub- 
mitted to a referendum, the fare is to range from 4 to 10 cents contingent 
upon the revenues of the company and the company is to get a 7% return 
upon its valuation. Present fare is 5 cents.—V. 111, p. 1279. 


Ocean Shore RR. of Calif.—Abandonment.— 

The stockholders on Nov. 9 approved the action of the directors in asking 
the Calif. RR. Commission and the I. S. C. Comimssion for permission to 
abandon operation of the road, and passed a resolution empowering the 
directors to dispose of the road’s property in accordance with their best 
judgment. The directors also were authorized to bring an action in the 
Superior Court in due season asking for a dissolution of the corporation. 

he road, it is stated, now has no indebtedness, about $60,000 in notes 
having been paid off by the sale of equipment, It is expected that between 
$20 and $30 a share eventually will be realized by the stockholders from the 
sale of additional rolling stock, steel rails and other property including 
real estate. The company, it is said, has about 5,000 ton sof steel rails to 
sell and these are in process of being salvaged. 

Between Jan, 18 1912 and the date of discontinuing operations, Aug. 16 
1920. the shareholders paid 7 assessments, amounting in all to $1,208,397, 
or $29 a share, the last assessment having been levied on Dec, 18 1919. 

The operating deficit for 1920 up to the time of closing the road on Aug, 16 
was in the neighborhood of $60,000. The road’s difficulties were brought 
about largely by automotive competition. 

H. Stoddard, Gen. Mer. of the San Vincente Mill & Lumber Co. 
has announced that his company has purchased the 16 miles of the road 
including the rolling stock and equipment of every_kind between Santa 
Cruz and Swanton, rights of wey and franchise. The San Vicente Co. 
paid about $100,000 for the steel alone. The road will be operated pri- 
vately and not as a common carrier.—V. 111, p. 1852. 


Pennsylvania RR.—Cuts Altoona Shop Forces.— 

The company has issued notices dropping from the payrolls of the road’s 
Altoona, Pa,, shops 1,350 men, or about 15% of the total force, effective 
at the expiration of the customary 5 days’ notice. This, it is stated, is a 
permanent reduction in force and not a temporary lay-off necessitated by 
a reduction in the volume of repair work now coming into the shops.— 
V.111, p. 1950. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways.—Jan. 1 1919 /nterest.— 


An advertisement stetes: Interest due Jan. 1 1919 on General Mtge. 
bonds of the United Traction Co. of Pittsburgh will be paid on presentation 
of coupons at Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall St., N. Y. City.—V. 1 
p. 1852, 1567. 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry.—Capiial Increase, &c. 
—The stockholders on Nov. 15 approved an increase in§the 








capital stock from $39,600,000 to $47,000,000, and also 
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approved the purchase of the West Side Belt RR. Compare 
. 111, p. 1473, 1753. 


B Providence & Danielson Ry.—Sale, &c.— 

The stockholders will vote Nov. 22 (a) on confirming the action of the 
directors and officers in discontinuing the operation of the road; (0) on 
authorizing the permanent abandonment and sale of the portion of the road 
located west of a point near the village of North Scituate, R. I., and ex- 
tending therefrom westerly to East Killingly, Conn., and of all the remain- 
ing property of the company excepting only that portion located east of 
the village of North Scituate and extending therefrom easterly to the city 
of Providence, and a reasonable amount of equipment to be reserved for 
use in connection therewith; (c) on cancelling the existing agreement and 
lease between the company and the Peoples Tramway Co. and to release 
all claims against Peoples Tramway Co.—V. 111, p. 1473. 


Reid Newfoundland Co.—Re-I ncor porated.— 

The company was incorpo. on or about Nov. 7 as a limited liability com- 
a & having a paid-up capital of 150,000 shares (par $100), the principal 

olders of which are Henry Duff Reid, William Duff Reid, Robert Gillespie 
Reid and Harriett Reid. 

The objects of the newly incorporated co. are: (a) to operate and further 
develop the present railway system and its branch lines, (b) to operate the 
present street railway, electrical plants, dry dock, &c. (c) to operate the 
steamship services now under control of the company, (d) to build, purchase 
or, otherwise acquire boats and steamers for the purpose of maintaining or 
developing these services, (e) to develop the natural resources of the country 
or that section thereof for which they have grants, such as mining, timber, 
&c. In the operation of the railway and steamship services, the company 
is to have priority over all other railways operated in Newfoundland, 
whether run by steam, electricity or otherwise.—V. 111, p. 390. 


Richmond Light & RR.—Lighting Contract With City.— 
See Staten Island Midland RR,—V. 111, p. 1370. 


‘Richmond Terminal Ry.—WNote Application.— 

‘The company has applied to the I. S. C. Commission for authority to 
issue six notes of $500,000 each at 6%, maturing serially from Jan. 1 1921 
to Jan. 1 1924, to be given to holders of present outstanding demand notes 
amounting to $3,000,235. The $235 is to be paid in cash. The company 
also asked authority to issue two notes for $50,000 each, payable on or 
before Jan. 1 1924, at 6%, one to the Atlantic Coast Line and the other to 
the Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac, in evidence of cash loans. 

The company’s terminals in Richmond, completed and = in operation 
in Jan. 1919 are being used by the Atlantic Coast Line RR. (which owns its 
entire $25,000 capital stock) and Richmond Fredericksburg & Potomac RR, 


Sacramento Northern RR.—Opposition to Western 
Pacific’s Offer to Acquire Road—Committee A ppointed.— 


The proposal of the Western Pacific to exchange its First Mortgage bonds, 
now selling around 85, for Sacramento Northern bonds in the ratio of 4 to 5; 
to pay $26 50 in cash for each share of Preferred, $12 50 in cash for each 
share of 2d Pref., and $5 for each share of Common, has met with opposition 
through John S. Drum, a director of the Sacramento Northern, who holds 
that the offer was entirely mameunate. 

The security holders at a meeting held on Nov. 13 appointed the follow- 
ing committee to determine a fair value for the prop®€rties and securities 
and to report to the stock and bond holders. The members of the com- 
mittee are: Miles Standish, Chairman; George W. McNear, Warren D. 
Mansfield, C. W. Bush and C. J. Crary.—V. 109, p. 1271. 


B Sea View RR., Rhode Island.—May Be Scrapped.— 


In view of the fact that the towns through which the road operates have 
rejected the offer of Pres. Nathaniel T. Bacon to bond themselves to finance 
the consolidation with the Narraganset Pier RR. (V. 111, p. 1852), Pres. 
Bacon recently announced that the road may be sold to M. C. Fairchild Co. 
of New York for junk. The scrap value of the two roads including real 
estate owned is placed at$220,000. The road has suspended service alto- 
gether.—V.111, p. 1852. 


Sherwood Ry.—Government Loan Approved.— 

The I. 8. C. Commission on Nov. 9 eoeroves a loan of $29,000 to enable 
the company to meet maturing debt and to provide itself with additions 
and betterments. 


Southern Railway.—New Officers.— 
F. S. Wynn has been elected a Vice-President and C. E. A. McCarty. 
Secretary.—V. 111, p. 1950, 1562. 


South Morgantown (W. Va.) Trac. Co.—Successor Co. 
See Union Traction of Morgantown below.—V. 111, p. 1662. 


Spokane Portland & Seattle Ry.—New President.— 
W.F. Turner, Vice-President of the company, has been elected President 
succeeding L. C. Gilman.—V. 111, p. 1473, 190. 


Staten Island Midland RR.—Contract Signed.— 

The contract by which N. Y. City is to take over the operation of the 
lines of the company was signed Nov. 10 by Capt. John J. Kuhn, receiver 
of the Richmond Light & RR. Under the contract the latter company 
permits the city to use its tracks through St. George and Tompkinsville 
and that company will also supply the City with electric current at cost for 
the operation of the lines. It is expected that the city will have the lines 
ingoperation by Dec. 1 next.—V. 111, p. 1662. 


Tennessee Central RR.—A pplication Denied.— 

Judge Sanford in the Federal Court at Chattanooga has refused the com- 
pany’s application to issue $750,000 receiver's certificates, stating that he 
was convinced that their issuance at the present time was not necessary. 

Judge Sanford also denied the application made on behalf of the South- 
ern Ry. to foreclose the Prior Lien 4s of 1904. The matter of reorganizing 
the road was deferred till a later date by the Court.—V. 111, p. 793. 


Toledo Railways & Light Co.—Service-at-Cost Franchise. 
—The “Investment Bulletin’? letter issued by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., Nov. 15, says in substance: 


Toledo, after 15 years of street railway franchise troubles, evidently has 
decided that time has come when for the good of the city the matter of a 
street railway franchise should be definitely settled. At the election on 
Nov. 2, 45,990 votes were cast for the new service-at-cost franchise and but 
18,029 votes were cast against it, giving a majority of 27,961. The ordin- 
ances for municipal ownership were defeated by votes of 17,780 for and 
43 .125 against, and 16,469 for and 46,369 against. 

The street railway lines in Toledo, under the new franchise, will be entirely 
divorced from the Toledo Railways & Light Co. and will be controlled and 
operated by the Community Traction Company. ‘The new company will 
have $10,000,000 Common stock, $2,000,000 8% Preferred stock and $8,- 
000,000 principal amount First Mortgage 6% 25-year gold bonds. The 
$8,000,000 of first mortgage bonds are to be delivered to the Toledo Rail- 
ways & Light Co. in exchange for the street railway properties and the 
$2,000,000 of 8% Preferred stock will be issued and sold by the company 
to provide $100,000 working capital, a $400,000 stabilizing fund, $1,000,000 
to be ued for rerouting and rearranging the street railway system and 
$500,000 for renewals and replacement on the property of the company. 
Additional bonds and Preferred stock may be issued for extensions and 
improvements, and the rate of return to which the company will be entitled 
shall be an amount sufficient to pay 6% upon its bonds and 8% upon its 
Preferred stock outstanding. 
ti Control of service to greater or less extentis vested in the city, and for the 
period of six months after the beginning of operation under the new franchise 
the fare shall be 6 cents with a 1-cent for transfers. There is no maximum 
rate of fare provided in the franchise, but a schedule of fares is set forth 
and the steps contained in the schedule upon increase or decrease of the fare 
are to be observed. : 

The franchise continues for a period of 25 years and proper maintenance 
and repair funds and depreciation funds are created. The city reserves 
the right to purchase the property of the company upon 6 months’ notice 

on the payment of a sum equal to the capital value of the company, plus 
any call premium upon bonds and preferred stock outstanding. The city 
also has the right to lease the property upon 6 months’ notice, and further 
provisions in regard to leasing and return of the property to the company 
are provided. Sinking funds are provided for the redemption of the out- 
standing bonds either by call or purchase at not exceeding 104, and there 
are provisions for the redemption of the Pref. stock at not exceeding 108. 





[The members of the first city board of control under the service-at-cost 
ordinance appointed by Mayor Schreiber are: David H. Goodwillie, former 
city director of public service, for 6 years; W. W. Knight, a member of 
the service-at-cost commission and the V.-Pres. of the Bostwick-Braun Co., 
for 4 years, and owt dl ©. Truesdall, Pres. of Union Savings Bank and V.- 
Pres. of Northern National bank, for 2 years. It is expected that operations 
under the franchise will commence not laterthan Feb. next].—V. 111, p. 1853 


Toledo & Western RR.—Receivership Suit Dropped.— 

The suit has been dropped in which a receiver was asked for the company. 
It was started in Common Pleas Court at Toledo, on petition of nk 
Nevine, a holder of bonds, who declared that the road was not meeting 
its debts and was allowing its equipment to deteriorate. He sued for $360. 
The company confessed judgment and |. the court costs upon agreement 
that the a Mapa | SS should be dropped. 

Recently the ro efaulted on interest payments on its bonds. It has 
had difficulties for yoase. but according to officers is now beginning to 
get back on a paying basis. Recent tariff revisions by the I. S. C. Commis- 
sion and increased passenger fares have brought up the earnings. The road 
is openers Oy the Doherty interests and operates 86 miles of line, connect- 
vs rs ae be ag Sylvania and other towns. (‘‘Electric Railway Journal.’’)— 

: _ ; 


Union Traction Co. of Morgantown, W. Va.—Successor. 

This company was recently incorperated to acquire the traction lines of 
the South Morgantown Trac. Co. sold at auction last Oct. (V. 111, p. 
1662). The new owners expect to continue to operate the system acquired. 
The incorporators are Jas. H. McGraw, A. J. Barlow, Frank Cox, D. H. 
Courtney and G. C. Barker, Morgantown, W. Va. 


United Rys. Co. of St. Louis.—Receiver’s Certificates.— 
The Missouri P. 8S. Commission has authorized the receiver to issue $4,- 
200,000 7% receiver's certificates, due in three years.—V. 111, p. 1662. 


United RRs. of Yucatan.—April 1 1920 Jnterest.— 
Coupon due April 1 1920 on the First Mtge. 5% Redeemable gold bonds 
will be paid on and after Nov. 16 1920, together with interest thereon at 
5% p. a. from April 1 1920 to Nov. 15 1920 at the office of Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Co., 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. —V. 110, p. 1090. 


Valdosta Moultrie & Western Ry.—Receivership.— 

Dispatches from Valdosta, Ga., report that the road has been placed in 
receivership, Robert Murray, the local agent of the line, being named as 
receiver. The petitioners are heirs of the B. F. Jones estate, controlling 
stockholders, who claim that the road owes them $55,000.—V. 106, p. 1462. 


Virginia Ry. & Power Co.—6% Stock Dividend—New 
Directors—Change of Fiscal Year to Dec. 31.— 


A 6% stock dividend has been declared on the outstanding 79,994 shares 


of Preferred stock (par $100), payable Jan. 20 1921 to holders of record 
Dec. 31 1920 


P. M. Chandler of Phila., Walter A. Walker of N. Y. City and Walter 
M. Wells of Trenton have been elected directors. 

The company’s fiscal year will end hereafter on Dec. 31 instead of June 30, 
as at present.—V.111, p. 1950, 1747. 


Western Pacific RR.—Capital Increase, &c.—The stock- 
holders on Nov. 18 approved the proposed increase in the 
capital stock from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000. Of the 
total capital $40,000,000 is to be Preferred (par $100) and 
$60,000,000 Common (par $100). Compare details in 
V. 111, p. 1846. 


Opposition to. Company’s Offer to Take Over Sacramento 
Northern RR.—New Co. Incorp. in Dela. to Take Over D.&R.G. 


See Sacramento Northern RR. and Denver & Rio Grande RR. above. 
—V.111, p. 1846, 1853. 


West Side Belt RR.—Consolidation Approved.— 
See Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. above.—V. 111, p. 1473, 1754. 


Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co.—Fare Increase.— 
The Wisconsin RR. Commission has increased the fares on the company’s 
lines in Kenosha to 7 cents cash with 8 tickets for 50 cents. The increase 
in fare was necessary to meet a recent increase in wages granted to the 
ee and other transportation employees of the company.—V. 111 


- Worcester Consolidated St. Ry.—T7o extend Bonds.— 
The company has applied to the Mass. Dept. of Public Utilities for per- 

mission to extend from Jan. 1 1921 to Jan. 1 1926 the $115,000 Worcester 

3 we Ly aa 5% bonds, the interest rate to be increased to 7%.— 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


General Industrial and Public Utility News.—The 
following table summarizes recent industrial and public 
utility news of a general character, such as is commonly treated 
at length on preceding pages under the caption ‘Current 
Events and Discussions”’ (if not-in the ‘‘Editorial Depart- 
ment’’), either concurrently or as early as practicable after 
the matter becomes public. 


Preliminary Esiimaie uf World’s Sugar Crop for 1920-21.—The ‘‘Weekly 
Staticticai ugar Trade Journal” for Nov. 11 estimates the total sugar cane 
crop for year 1920-21 at 12,589,500 tons, asst. 11,952.296 in 1919-20 beet 
suzar, 4,505,000 tons azst. 3,358,028. zrand total, 17,085,500 tons in- 
crease 1,774,076 tons. aid 

Oil.—‘a) Price of gasoline reduced one cent a galion at tank wagons in 8 
States by Standard Oii Co. of N. J. interests. See that eempany below 
and ‘“Wali St. Journai’’ Nov 16. (b) Am. Petroieum Institute and Am. 
- pete. in Sgpvenwans, discuss olf shortage. ‘Fin. Amer"., 

17 “N. Y. Times,’’ Nov 17, py. 9 Nov. 18. p. 8. Nov. . 10. 
Fin. News Nov. is. Vv 18.p.8 ov. 19, p. 10 

c, Mexican Oil Shipments ‘see below) in Ort., 17.050.248 gal., e- 
une of 200 E00 ecmnpares agg ane. : wae & sins 

(d) Stocks Aug. 31 gasoline, 323,240,000 gai., agst. 424 531,400 Aug 31 
1919 iubricating oil, 130.797,:00, agst. 170,572,800 gas and fm oil, 
703.608 ,500, asst. 830.329,800 kerosene, 378,548.800, agst. 296,064,600. 
Boston News Bureau Nov. 13, p. &. 

New German Oil Combine Forming. ‘“‘N. Y. Times’’ Nov. 18. p. 8. 

Notable Price Changes.— The great wave of :iquidation in the stock and 
commodity markets has carried the foilowing commodities to new low levels 
for the year, viz.: 

Nor. 11 


1920. 
$1 093 


0 
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Nov. 
High 1920. 1919. 
2.3174 May 15 $1.69% 
1.50 May 7 82 
July 12 .09 
.20 
; ; 20@ A: R23 
Print cloths 06 #$£=Nov. 06% .16% Apr. 1: 12% 
Flour ana nogs have also been reported at lowest prices in 3 or 4 years. 
Crude rubber at 17% cts. Bituminous coal weak and lower. Independent 
stee. cos. adopting U.8. Steel Corp. prices, with operations much curtailed, 
(See also U. 8. Steel Corp. below.) 
_ Bleached pulp reported as advanced in price $20 a ton from Jan. 1 ny 
ieading Canadian manufacturers. Spot newsprint quoted in N. Y. on 
Nov. 13 at 7 cts., a new iow. (See — International Paper Co. below.) 
Shipping Board and N. Y. Building Trade Investigations.—See daily 
papers Nov. 20 to 26. 
-abor and Wages.—(a) Fall River cotton mills, employing 35,000 opera- 
tives. agree to maintain indefinitely the scale of wages in force for past six 
months. “Journal of Comm.’’ Nov. 19, p. 11 Nov 17. p.1 £4(b) New 
hen a textile milis cut output 50%. Idem, Nov. 18, p.1. (c) N. Y¥. 
Building Trades Employers Assn. refuses the demand of $1 a day increase. 
es Sun” Noy. 13, p.2 Nov.13,p.2. (d) N. Y. Milk drivers agree to 
arbitrate. N. Y. Times” Nov. 14, Sec. 2, p. 1. (e) N. Y. teamsters 
avor old agreement and oppese strike. ‘‘N. B. Sun’’ Nov. 15. 
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(f) Hoover asked to aid in labor crizic. 
B 1. (g) Fur strike and hatters cases. 

nemployment on increase. ‘‘N. Y. Times’ Nov. 14, Sec. 2,p.7 “N.Y. 
Eve Post’’ Nov. 15and18.p.5. (i) Cal. & Hecla. cuts pay 15% and dis- 
charges 1,500 men. “N. Y. es’ Nov. 14, Sec. 1, p. 1. 

N.Y. State Barge Canal.—In addition to 90 or more barges and steel cargo 
steamers of about 50.000 tons, operated by the War Department, there are 
about 700 barges of various types engaged in trade on the system with a 
conecey of about 250.000 tons. Articie by Edward 8S. Waish. Supt. of 
ion : oo RS a, ee and Carrier’ (174 Montague St., Bkiyn., 

ov. » De 2 0 ‘ 

Miscellaneous.— (a) Packers case postponed till Nov. 30 (b) Indiana 
blue sky law regulating securities issue effect. (c) Gimbels and May 
Department Stores (see below) will place spring orders to improve merchan- 


“N. Y. Times” Nov. 16 and 17, 
Idem Nov. 17, p. 2 & 3. ®) 


dise situation. ‘N. Y. Times’’ November 13. and Nov. 15, p. 21. (d 
Kansas millers deny eurtailment for price effect. ‘‘N. Y. Times"’ Nov. 15) 
- 25 Nov. 16, p. 24. ‘ PP & 


(e) Federal aid advocated for gold mining 
es’’ Nov. 17. (f) Cal) for farmers to strike. “‘N. Y. Eve. Post’’ 
Nov. 18, p. 20 ‘Journal of Commerce” Nov. 18, p. 3. 

(g) American merchant marine in danger Hamburg rate close to 1917 
level. Boston News Bureau Nov. 15, p.1 “N.Y. Times” Noy. 19, p. 15. 
(h) Books of Burns Bros. Coal Co., N. Y., seized for grand jury. Idem 
p.14. (i) Fair prices coal committee for Philadelphia. 

Matters Fully Covered in ‘‘Chronicle’’ of Nov. 13.—(a) Fall River cotton 
mfg. dividends, p. 1879. (b) Crop report, p. 1878. (c) Telephone rates, 
necessity for increase, p. 1879. (d) Canada’s shipbuilding policy, p. 1893. 
(e) Proposed foreign trade finance corporation, p. 1900. (f) Cuban sugar 
loan plan, p. 1902. (g) Stock prices, now and before the war, p. 1903. 
(h) Sugar licensing to stop Nov. 15, p. 1908. (i) Sugar prices, refined in 
N. Y. at 10c., at Havana 25c. (#) Coal drops in price, no necessity for 
Federal control, allegations denied, p. 1908-10. (k) Ocean freight rates 
decline. (1) Mr. Gompers foresees ‘“‘hard struggle.”’ His unionization plan 
for all industries condemned, p. 1914. (m) Unfilled orders of Steel Corpo- 
ration, p. 1920. (mn) Steel production in Oct., p. 1921. Lake Superior 
iron ore shipments, p. 1921. 


Acker, Merrall & Condit Co.—Bondholders Offered Right 
to Subscribe for and Exchange Their Bonds for 8% Pref. stock— 
No Public Offering.—Treas. Walter H. Merrall in a letter to 


the bondholders, dated Nov. 12, says in substance: 

In 1903 company authorized an issue of $3,500,000 6% Debenture bonds, 
redeemable at par in 1923, of which only $2,000,000 are at present out. 

The stockholders on Nov. 11 authorized an issue of $2,000,000 First Pref. 
Cumulative 8% stock, containing protective provisions including an annual 
sinking fund averaging 2%. Thepref. stock is cumul. from Jan. 10 1921. 

As many of the bonds are held by original purchasers, the Directors have 
voted to offer this stock in the first instance to bondholders, giving them the 
right to exchange their 6% bonds for an equal amount of 8% preferred stock, 
par for par, and also to receive a premium of 5% in cash. This offer will 
expire on Dec. 15 1920. : 

Already more than 60% of the entire outstanding issue of bonds have 

si ied their desire to exchange their 6% bonds for the 8% prenres stock. 
There will be no public offering made of this preferred stock. 
Bonds should be deposited with the U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co., 55 Cedar 
St., N. Y. City, which will issue a receipt calling for the delivery of the 
preferred stock as soon as the certificates are ready for delivery. Depositors 
of bonds will receive at the time of deposit a check covering the amount 
of the interest coupon due Jan. 10 1921, and in addition the premium of $50 
on each $1,000 bond deposited. 

[Main offices and'factory at 55-61 West 13th St., N. Y. City, Has 8 
branch stores in N. Y. City.2 in Brooklyn and one in each of the following 
towns: Far Rockaway, Flushing, L. I., Mt. Vernon, Yonkers, Greenwich, 
Stamford, Morristown, Montclair, Plainfield and Baltimore.|—V. 111, p. 
1754. 


Aetna Explosives Co., Inc.—Plan for Sale of Company 


to Hercules Powder Co., Inc.— 

J. 8. Bache & Co., depositary, have entered into an agreement with the 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc., dated Nov. 15 1920, under the terms of which 
they have agreed to use their best endeavors to have delivered to their 
control and possenien for sale and delivery to the Hercules Powder Co., 
Inc., all of the issued and outstanding Common stock of the Aetna Explo- 
sives Co., Inc., and in no event less than 80% thereof. The holders of the 
Common stock are requested to deposit their shares with the pemmary 
on or before Dec. 20 1920 (or such late date as may be fixed for that pur- 

). [Latest veperts give 545,114% shares (no par) ousnnens ) he 
Hercules Powder Co. has ag pay to the depositary for each share of 
Aetna Common stock $10 32 in cash and $4 in the now authorized Preferred 
7% cumulative stock of Hercules Powder Co. at par. 

The agreement of sale provides, among other things, that, out of the 
poocest of the sale of Aetna Common stock, the depositary shall retain 
n escrow, pending the payment, discharge and satisfaction of certain un- 
liquidated and contingent liabilities and debts of the Aetna company, 
Preferred stock of the Hercules company at par to the extent of $2 for 
each share of Aetna Common stock sold and delivered to the Hercules com- 

any. ‘These claims and debts consist of (a) the claim of William C. Pey- 
ton for certain profits arising from his ownership of 1-6th of the Common 
stock of the Aetna Chemical Co. of Maine; (b) the claim of one Burr arising 
upon an alleged breach of contract of employment; (c) the claim of the United 
States arising out of the use by the Aetna company of certain materials 
belonging to the United States; (d) the claims of the United States for re- 
assessments of income and other taxes, and (e) certain other incidental 
and minor claims and debts. 

This escrow stock shall only be applied toward the satisfaction and dis- 
charge of the above claims after there shall have been applied upon said 
claims the value of $1,000,000 of United States bonds now held by the re- 
ceiver of the Aetna company and the net assets of the Aetna Chemical Co. 
of Maine to the extent of the interest of the Aetna Explosives therein. 

The a ment of sale provides that as soon as the major claims are settled 
and discharged the major portion of the escrow stock shall be released and 
may be distributed by the depositary.—V. 111, p. 1568. 


Adirondack Power & Light Corp.—Bonds Offered.— 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Coffin & Burr, Inc., and E. H. Rollins 
& Sons, New York, are offering at 87% and int., yielding 
7%, $2,500,000 First & Ref. Mtge. 6% gold bonds. Dated 
March 1 1920, due March 1 1950, and fully described in 
V. 111, p. 590. A circular shows: 


Capitalization after this Financing— Authorized, Outstand’g, 
Common stock wow wee cewnmnwweseeeceeeeceoee $9,500,000 $9,500.000 
Preferred 7% Cumulative stock.....-...--.------ 4,300,000 x4,800,000 
Debenture bonds, 5%, due 1930._-....-....------ Closed 

Adir. Pow. & Light Corp. Ist & Ref. 6s, 1950-.---- a B 8,120,000 
Adir. El. Pow, Corp. ist 5s, 1962............--.-- losed 5,000,000 

x The total of Preferred stock and debenture bonds will be initially $4,300,- 
000, The amount of each cannot be determined until Jan. 23 1921 as the 
holders of the Adirondack Electric Power Corp. Preferred stock have until 
that date the option of exchanging their holdings for the Preferred stock or 
Debentures of the new company. y Limited only by the conservative 
restrictions of the indenture. 

Purposes.—Of the present issue $1,650,000 are being issued against addi- 
tions to the property made prior to March 1 1920, the remaining $850,000 
being issued against a like amount of cash to be deposited with the trustee 
and to be withdrawn from time to time to reimburse the company for 80% 
of expenditures for additions and extensions made and to be made subse- 
quent to March 1 1920. 


*Combined Earnings Year ended July 31 1920 (Inter-Co. Charges Eliminated) . 
(ee... san enemenee mmibenanannn ae he oben $4,313,436 


fter . exp.. taxes, rentals, maint. & $272,953 for depr_-$1.326.385 
) hg int, on $13,120,000 mortgage bonds (incl. this issue) 737,200 





Balance $589,185 
*After allowing 12%% of operating revenues allowed for maintenance 
and depreciation, as provided in the mortgage. 

See full description of properties, &c., in V. 111, p. 590. 


Ajax Rubber Co., Inc.—Dividend Decreased.— 

A quarterly dividend of 2% has been declared on the outstanding $10,- 
000, Capital stock (par $50), payable Dec. 15 to holders of record 
Nov. 30. Dividends were paid at the rate of 12% per annum (3% quar.) 
from June 1917 to Sept. 1920, inclusive. 





The directors deemed it wise to make a reduction in the dividend rate in 
view of existing financial and business conditions.—V. 111, p. 687. 


Alabama Power Co.—To Construct New Dam.— 


The company recently applied to the Federal Power Commission at 

n for ion to construct a dam and power plant at Duncan's 
Riffle, on the Coosa River. This new development 1 provide for an 
ultimate installation of 120,000 h. p., the initial installation to be 50,000 
h. -- The Duncan’s Riffle development is expected to ready by Jan. 
1923. _The company announced that it has at present 90,000 h. p. installed 
at its Lock 12, Coosa River 


lant, and is ad 20,000 h. p. unit, which 
will be available by 1921.—V. 111, p. 694. . “4 


All America Cables, Inc., N. Y. City.—Quarterly Report. 
President John L. Merrill, N. Y., Sept. 27 1920, reported in substance: 


Combined Operations of All America Cables, Inc., and Mexican Tel. Co. in 1920 


Quarters ending— Sept.30’20 June 30’20 
Net revenue from operations, $1,675,200; int. on in- 








vestments, &c., $88,928; total..__.__._.________ $1,764,128 $1,563,069 
Repairs, replacements, pensions, reserve, loss on 
SOR GE, DO dou cctascudaccssbssecamee 294,034 248,715 
Loss on sale of Liberty bonds and reserve for income 
RE a LO: 462,411 427 ,494 
1,007 ,682 886,860 
Dividends payable Oct. 1920 (exclusive of hein” . 
pany dividends), being 134% for All America 
Cables, Inc., and 2% % for Mexican Teleg.Co.. 386,295 386,201 
ee Ge Ba i ticks cea is $621,387 $500,659 


Our two Brazilian cables, one from Uruguay to Santos and the other 
from Uruguay to Rio de Janeiro, were opened to the public on June 26 1920. 
This American-owned cable connection between the United States and 
Brazil affords a direct and x pe dl service between these two countries. 
The middle point on a loop following our lines from New York to Rio de 
Janeiro and thence back to New York via the East Coast is only a few 
hundred miles south of Rio de Janeiro. 

The Government of Cuba has granted us contracts for the establishment 
of cables between Havana and New York, Havana and Guantanamo, 
Guantanamo and Santiago, and Havana and Mexico or Central America. 

vetoed — cable from Ecuador to Peru has been completed and is now in 
operation. 

The company has acquired the property directly in the rear of our present 
offices, 39-41 South William St., and 27-29 Stone St., thus allowing for 
expansion in the future. 

ngraved certificates of All America Cables, Inc., are being issued in 
exchange for temporary certificates and Central & South American Tel. 
pF stock at the office of the company, 89 Broad St., N. Y.—V. 111, p. 590, 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation.—Over 90% of 
Stocks Deposited.—The committee in charge of the Chemical 
consolidation, by advertisement on another page, says: 


Over 90% of the aggregate outstanding shares of the General Chemical 
Co., Solvay Process Co., Semet-Solvay Co., Barrett Co., and National 

iline & Chemical Co.,Inc., including holders of v.t.c. for stock of the 
last company. is now under the control of the committee, subject to the 
Chemical consolidation plan (V. 111, p. 1379). All stockholders who desire 
to participate in the plan are requested to Coposis their holdings before 
Nov. 30 1920 with the Guaranty Trust Co., Y., when the time for 


deposit expires. 

ntil the = is declared operative, all cash dividends paid on all shares 
of stock, preferred and common, deposited under the plan, will be promptly 
paid over to the holders of the deposit certificates representing such shares. 


—V.111, p. 1853. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—EZarnings, &c.— 
Sales Billed Net Profit 
20. 1919 191 























Month of— : 1920. 9. 
pC $1,867,691 $2,755,437 $218,520 $330,842 
I ian cae sends aiden 2,161,692 2, ,945 270,320 338,348 

SI he dic ih ctibleiaitiniaeels wantin 2,291,215 3,044,510 278,375 326,835 

First quarter__..__-- $6,320,598 $8,602,892 $767,215 $996 ,025 
PEE TOE LOE AM $2,238,891 $2,573,530 $255,186 $306 ,929 

ARTES P LA, Se GORTERIA 2,584,306 2,674,469 290,730 319,028 
tania lithe diae elie ; 909 2,486,026 286,831 300,988 

Second quarter... _-_-. $7,369,106 $7,734,025 $832,747 $926 945 
I a a he ae al ata $2,578,567 $2,529,565 $276,439 $312,108 
RE CIR ERE . ; 2,531,544 318,762 300,231 
I i 2,905,268 2,496,574 330,124 303 ,970 

Third quarter______- $8,268,442 $7,557,683 $925,325 $916,309 

Total nine months_-_._$21,958,146 $23,894,600 x$2,525,287 %2,839,279 

nfilled orders 


x Net profit is shown after proves for Federal taxes. 
on hand Sept. 30 1920, $19, 
1919.—V. 1l1l, p. 1568. 


American & British Mfg. Corp.—New Note Issue.— 

The Central Union Trust Co., New York, has been Sppoinsed trustee for 
indenture dated Oct. 1 1920, securing an issue of $750,000 5-year First 
Mtge. 8% gold notes due Oct. 1 1925.—V. 111, p. 1371, 898. 


American Gas Co.—Dividend Omitted.— 

The directors on Nov. 16 decided to omit the declaration of the quarterly 
Gvisems of 1 MH on the Capital stock. In March, June and Sept. last 1% 
each were paid. 

President Morris W. Stroud, in a statement, says in substance: 


14,948, against $14,542,704 as of Sept. 30 


‘*Early in the year when your board of directors resumed payment of 
dividends, ev ing pointed to the probability of continued satisfactory 
earnings. Beginning in the early summer, however, the price for coal and 


oil advanced to unprecedented figures, thereby increasing extraordinarily 
the operating costs. Incr rates were immediately filed and in a 
number of cases we are getting the benefit from them, but at certain plants, 
netaney ase, in Illinois, the Public Service Commission haye not as yet 
given us relief. 

‘“‘With this condition before them and the absolute necessity of taking 
care of the franchise requirements covering extensions, &c., to serve the 
continually increasing demands being made on your subsidiary companies, 
coupled with the difficulty generally experienced at this time in sellin 
public utility ties, your board felt that the passing of the dividen 
at this time is the more conservative action. ‘They believe that this is a 
temporary condition, the the peak of high costs has been reached, and that 
the rates will be granted to meet | conditions and the earnings 
thereby stabilized.’’—V. 111, p. 1663. 


American International Corp.—Dividends Omitted.— 
The directors on Nov. 18 omitted the regular quarterly divi- 
dend declarations on both the Common and Pref. stocks. 


Quarterly dividends of $1 50 per share were paid on the Common stock 
from Dec. 1919 to Sept. 1920, incl., and prior to that $1.20 per share in 
June and Sept. 1919, and 90 cents per share quarterly from Dec. 1917 to 
March 1919, incl. 

An official says: ‘‘The company in pursuance of the purpose for which it 
was organized, is engaged to a large extent, through its subsidiaries, in 
foreign trade and commerce. In consequence of the exceptional circum- 
stances and requirements at this time, the directors at their meeting to-day 
voted to omit the quarterly dividend on the capital stock of the corporation. 

President C. A. Stone added: ‘‘Statements that American International 
Corp. has made large losses in South America or anywhere else are untrue. 
The omission of the quarterly dividend is part of a conservative policy to 
husband the resources of the corporation.’’ 2 

The ‘‘New York Times,”’ Nov. 19, said in substance: ‘It is understood 
that so far as the book position of the company is concerned there is nothing 
to be desired. The situation of the corporation illustrates the difficulty 
which business enterprises dealing with foreign countries are having in 
realizing on their receivables due in part to the disjointed condition of the 
fore exchange market. Insofar as ppventory is concerned it is the under- 
stan that American International is especially well placed, the inven- 
tories of all of the trading units being at a decidedly low point. 





‘As to earnings, it is reported that American International will show more 
than the dividend requirement for the year. This would be $6ashare. In 
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the matter of loans it is said that American International trading companies 
are small borrowers from the banks, one the the largest of these units being 
accommodated to only about 40% of the money required to finance the 

oods which have gone for export. Some of these credits to South America, 
ft is believed, are for the time being ‘frozen’.’’ 

Loans which the company has made, it is said, include heavy advances to 
Amsinck & Co., which is engaged extensively in South American trade and 
which has had big credits frozen by the demoralization in Latin-American 
trade arising out of the slump in exchanges on those countries during the 
last several months. Amsinck & Co. are reported to be borrowing from 
banks less than 40% of the money required to finance the goods that are 
tied up and the rest is being advanced by American International Corp. 
—yV. lll, Pp. 1085, 1185. 


American Malt & Grain Co.—Dissolution.— 
The directors on Nov. 18 unanimously decided ‘‘that it is advisable and 
most for the benefit of stockholders that the company be forthwith dis- 


solved.”’ The stockholders will shortly be asked to ratify such procedure, 


The company has outstanding 51,700 shares of no par value stock and 
about $1,000,000 of cash resources after deducting outstanding liabilities 
1 ged $250,000 of bonds outstanding against its 5 plants. —V. 110, p. 
1523. 


American Oil Engineering Corp., New York.—Second 
Installment of $2 per Share Called—Earnings, &c.— 


Treasurer Walter J. McLean in a letter dated Nov. 15 to holders of Com- 
mon stock subscription receipts, says in substance: 

A second installment of $2 per share upon‘the Common stock subscribed 
for has been called for payment on or before Dec. 16 1920. Checks should 
be made payable in New York funds and sent with subscription receipt to 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. In the event of failure to make this 
payment on or before Dec. 16, all previous payments made and all rights 
under subscription receipt will be forfeited. 

Digest of Statement Signed by Pres. H. Hobart Porter, Nov. 8 1920. 
Statement of the Operations Since Organization, Oct. 1919, to Sept. 30 1920. 
Earns. from engin g, constr., reports, appraisals & int. on balances_$148,391 
Co.'s share of net receipts from oil and gas sold from Stanford lease. 226,341 
$374,733 
Operating, general and administrative expenses._._.._.__________-_.- 198,832 
Cost of unproductive wells, cost of leases written off, reserve for 

depreciation of materials and equipment, &c 169 ,697 


Balance before depletion reserve.._..-.------------- ah ae $6,203 

Property, &c.—Has purchased and is developing a 160-acre lease in the 
Cotton Plant districts in Stephens County, Tex., known as the Stanford 
Lease. $500,000 cash was paid down for this lease and $500,000 additional 
is payable only out of half the oil produced. Up to Sept. 30 $233,016 had 
been paid out of oil on account of the deferred payment since the purchase 
of this property. The purchase of the lease included one producing well 
together with the completion of a second well at the expense of the previous 
owners. This second well, together with three others, has since been com- 
pleted, two of which were non-productive and have been abandoned. Total 
production from the remaining wells during October was at an average rate 
of about 350 bbls. daily, selling at $3 50 per barrel. It appears, therefore, 
that the company will sustain a loss in this purchase. 

Interest in Livingston Petroleum.—Through an underwriting last June 
acquired a block of the Common stock of the Livingston Petroleum Corp. 
at a price considerably higher than present market quotations. This cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, however, are in a sound financial position, 
having a substantial working capital and a current production in excess of 
600 bbls. per day of crude oil, with a number of wells nearing completion. 
It is also engaged in the transportation, refining and marketing of oils, and 
it is confidently believed that the enterprise is sound and will in the future 
show substantial profits. 

Other Acquisitions, &c.—Has acquired a half interest in two leases, ag- 
gregating 60 acres, in the Breckenridge Field, in northern Texas, on which 
3 wells are being drilled and a 4th will be started in afew days. The first 
well is producing at the rate of about 500 bbls. per day; the second well is 
drilling at 2,600 feet and the third at 1,300 feet. A substantial income 
should be derived from these properties. 

Has designed and constructed for clients several oil pipe line systems, 
performed other construction work, and has made numerous investigations 
and reports on oil properties and projects for bankers and others. The 
policy of the management is to continue aggressively the development of 
the engineering phases of the business. 


Summary of Income and Expenditures to Sept. 30 1920. 


Income: Net from sale of stock, $1,010,000; net from operations 

i t ih ees =F 
Expenditures: Leaseholds, $635,437; Livingston Petroleum 

Corp. stock, $604,756; drilling rigs, equipment, cost of wells, 

materials and equipment, &c., $151,404; furniture and fix- 

tures, organization expenses, &c., $12,695 $1,404,293 

Excess of expenditures over income x$218,392 

x Represented by: Cash on hand and in banks, $9,253; accounts re- 
ceivable, $76,445; less accounts payable, $304,090. | 

In addition to above there was received from oil sales $233,016, which 
was applied on payment of Stanford lease, leaving a balance of $266,983 
payable out of oil. 

Purpose.—The proceeds of the call will be used to complete the payment 
for the stock of the Livingsten Petroleum Corp. for drilling wells on the 
ee leases, and other purposes. Compare offering in V. 109, p. 

JL. 


American Ship & Commerce Corp.—New Note Issue.— 

The Guaranty Trust Co., New York, has been appointed Trustee of the 
trust indenture, dated Aug. 15 1920, securing an authorized issue of 
$2,123,600 10-Year Sinking Fund 10% Convertible Notes, due Aug. 15 
1930.—V. 111, p. 474, 1371. 


American Standard Shipfitting Corp.—Receivership.— 

wudge Mayer in the U. 8. District Court on Nov. 9 appointed Alfred C. 
Coxe Jr., receiver for this corporation, of 115 Broadway, with a factory in 
Yonkers, on the petition of the Coston Signal, Inc., a creditor for $2,130. 


American Stores Co., Phila.—To Sell Food at Cost.— 

The company, which operates 1,400 retail grocery and meat stores in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, announced that, begin- 
ning Nov. 15, it would sell at cost its entire stock of foodstuffs, inventoried 
at $8,500,000. The move, ecourding to the ammouncement, is to get down 
to rock on food prices and enable the company to buy huge quantities 
of new canned goods, groceries, bottled pickles and other lines of merchan- 
dise at a figure which will put the stores on a permanent-price basis, so far 
as is possible.—V. 111, p. 1754. 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co.—Status.— 

Vice-President William A. Tucker stated that the company was never in 
so strong a financial position as it is to-day: also that it has current assets 
of four times its current liabilities, and cash in banks of practically the whole 
amount of its bank loans. 

The company, it is reported, has disposed of practiclaly all of theinven- 
tories that were on hand at the end of the fiscal year, Aug. 1 last. The 
1920 crop is one of the best, but will not be ready to begin deliveries until 
early in 1921, it was stated.—V. 111, p. 1952, 1749. 


Ames Holden Tire Co., Ltd.—Preferred Stock Offered.— 

T. H. Rieder, Pres. Ames Holden McCready, Ltd.,in June offered at 
100 and div., with 25% bonus in Common stock, the unsold portion of 
$800,000 8% Cum. Pref. (a. & d.) stock. Div. cum. from July 1 1920, 
payable Q..5 ; 

Capitalization— 
First Mtge. 7% bonds (V. 109, p. 679) 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 





Authorized. Issued. 
$2,000,000 $1,000,000 
800,000 


2,200,000  2,200:000 
The company was incorp. May 26 1919 in Canada to manufacture and 
deal in automobile tires and tubes and all other things of which rubber forms 


a part. Head office in Montreal and factory has been built at Kitchener, 
Ont., and is now in active operation.—V. 109, p. 679, 75. 


Ames Holden McCready, Ltd.—Offers Pref. Stock and 
Bonds of Subsidiary Companies.—Report.— 





See Ames Holden Rub. Boot Co., Ltd., and Ames Holden Tire Co. below. 

Pres. T.H. Rieder in his report for 1919 states that sales for the 8 months 
ending Dec. 31 1919 amounted to $4,269,368, as $3,246,726 for the 
corresponding period sn 1918, an increase of $1,022,642, or over 31% - 
Included in the former period was war business amounting to $444,6 7 
compared to only $214,026 in the latter. (See comparative tables in 
V. 110, P: 1528.) In addition to the above named companies the Ames 
Holden Felt Co., Ltd., was recently organized. See V. 110, p. 660, 972. 


Balance Sheet as at December 31 1919. 


Asseta— 
Land, Buildings, &c 


409 6% Ist Mtge. bonds 
6% 2nd Mtge. deb 


Bills and accounts payable. __ 
Due to associate company... 
Accrd. charges, wages, &c__. 
Preferred div. payable 

Reserves for contingencies, &c 


Accounts receivable 

Due by brokers on account of 

228,750 
14,658 
41,788 


Due by associate companies _ 
Notes and drafts receivable_. 
Inventories 











Total 
—V.110, p. 1528. 


Ames Holden Rubber Boot Co., 
Mortgage Bonds and Preferred Stock.— 


T. H. Rieder, Pres. of Ames Holden, McCready, Ltd., in June offered 
at 100 and int., with a 25% bonus of Common stock, the unsold portion 
of $1,000,000 7% 20-year Ist Mtge. Sink. Fund Gold bonds. Guaranteed 
unconditionally principal and interest by endorsement by Ames Holden, 
ney td. Dated July 1 1920, due July 1 1940. Int. payable 
J.& J. Denom. $100, $500 and $1,000 (c*). Red. all or part July 1 1922 
or on any int. date thereafter on 3 months’ notice at 105 and int. rustee, 
Eastern Trust Co., Montreal. Sinking fund commencing July 1 1922, 
provides sufficient funds to retire the whole issue by maturity. 

President T. H. Rieder is also offering at 100 and div. with 25% bonus 
in Common stock the unsold portion of $800,000 8% Cum. Pref. (a. & d.) 
stock. Dividends cumulative from July 1 1920, payable Q.-J. 

The company was incorporated in Canada about May 5 1920 to manu- 
facture and deal in rubber boots and shoes and all other things of which 
rubber forms a part. Factory at Kitchener, Ont. 

Authorized. To be Issued. 


Capitalization— 
First Mortgage 20-Year 7% bonds $2,000,000 $1,000,000 
800,000 800,000 
2,200,000 2,200,000 


Preferred stock 
Common stock 

Amparo Mining Co. (Inc.).—Operations.— 

A letter dated Nov. 10 says in substance: ‘‘During the period from 
June 14 to Sept. 5 the mill ran 84 days out of a possible 84 days, treating 
34,357 tons, or 409 metric tons per day, with an average gross value of 
$12 51 per ton, U. 8S. currency. During this period $58,635 37 was ex- 
pended for construction, development and prospecting. 

“The development of the Canada Mine is proceeding quite favorably on 
the 200-ft. level, and as a consequence it is now necessary to sink the shaft 
another 200 feet to ascertain if the values continue in depth. Broken ore 
in shrinkage stopes has increased from 52,174.5 tons June 13 to 59,245 tons 
Sept. 5.’°—V. 111, p. 1854. ‘ 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Three Zinc Mines Closed. 

Because of lack of demand for zinc three Butte mines of the company 
discontinued production on Nov. 13. John Gillie, Gen. Mer. of the Mines, 
is quoted as saying: ‘‘Since August there has been no demand and no sale 
of zinc. We have been producing zinc at full capacity about 10,000,000 Ibs. 
amonth. Production will be cut to 5,000,000 a month.”” About 500 men 
are affected.—V. 111, p. 1854. 


Arkwright Cotton Mills, Fall River.—~Stock Dividend. 

The stockholders on Nov. 12 approved an increase in the capital stock 
from $450,000 to $1,000,000, and ratified the stock dividend of 122 2-9% 
[$550,000], payable to stockholders of record Nov. 20. 


Balance Sheet Oct. 2 1920. 


Assets— | Liabilities. 
Land, buildings, &c___-_-_- $1,127,024; Capital stock 
514,052) Bills payable 

Accounts payable 

55,638 Cotton acceptances 
Reserve for Federal taxes_ 
' Reserve for depreciation - - 
$1,696,713 , Profit and loss 


‘d.—Offering of First 


Cash and accounts receiv- 





Total (each side 
—vV. 111, p. 1755. 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies SS. Lines.— Mezican Inv. 


A director is quoted as saying: “‘If we never got a dollar of our Mexican 
oil investment we would still have big returns from the steambhip business. 
Our total investment in Mexico amounts to only $7,500,000. he biggest 
part is represented by pipe lines and structures above ground, which have a 
substantial value. Our holdings of oil lands cover the important pools in 
Mexico, especially the Zacamixtle district, where we have two to ten good 
locations. We are in as good poutes as any other company in Mexico to 
get big returns from this district. Three wells ought to come in from the 
Zacamixtle district by Jan. 1. It is true that the life of the Los Naranjos 

1, where we have four wells, two of which are producing and two capped, 
is problematical. We have no salt water in the wells. e have more oil 
as aa St are se into cash than at any time since we went into Mexico.” 
—vV. ‘7% ; 


Atlantic Lobos Oil Co.—Shipments (bbls.).— 

Month of-— Oct.1920. Sept.1920. Aug. 1920. 
EE Fe TS 1,254,898 1,344,230 691,262 
—V. 110, p. 972. 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Ltd.—Probable A malgamat’n. 

‘‘Nezotiations, it is understood, are under way that will lead to an amal- 
gamation of the Atlantic Sugar Refineries and the Dominion Sugar Co. of 
Chatham, the latter company producing beet sugar as well as cane sugar. 
It is believed in brokerage circles that the help given by the banks this 
week, in answer to a frank talk on behalf of the brokers, has effectually 
relieved the strain of liquidation and the general downward movement for 
the present.”” (‘‘Financial Post’’ of Canada.) 

Atlantic Sugar dropped to 16% on the Montreal Exchange on Nov. 15, 
continuing its record slump from 164 last July. Closing at 20 on Nov. 13, 
it opened on Nov. 15 at 19.—V. 111, p. 491, 495. 


Avery Co., Peoria, Ill.—Notes Offered.—First Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago 
and New York, are offering at 100 and int. yielding 8%, 
$3,000,000 8% 10-year Conv. Sinking Fund Gold Notes. 


Dated Nov. 11920. Due Nov.11930. Int. payable M. & N.in Chicago 
without deduction of normal Federal income tax not in excess of 2%. 
Denom. $1,000, $500. and $100 (c*). Red. all or part on 20 days’ notice 
on May 1 1921, Nov. 1 1921, May 1 1922 and Nov. 1 1922 at 104% and int., 
thereafter at 4% less for each 6 months. First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Trustee. Convertible at any time prior to maturity, or if called 
for red. at least 10 days prior to the redemption date, at par into Common 
stock at $100 per share. 

Data From Letter of Pres. J. B. Bartholomew, Peoria, Nov. 12 1920. 


Company.—Business was founded in 1877. Manufactures agricultura! 
implements, motor gang plows, motor planters and cultivators, gas and oi! 
tractors, threshing machines, motor trucks, ensilage cutters, &c. Products 
are sold in every State in the Union and in 64 foreign countries. 

Sinking Fund .—A sinking fund beginning Nov. 1 1921 will retire at least 
$300,000 of these notes each year. 

Assets —Total net assets available for the payment of these notes, after 
giving effect to this financing, were $9,712,723, or more than 300% of the 
amount of this issue; net current assets were $5,929,466, or approximately 
197% of this issue. 

Earnings.—Average annual net earnings for the 4 fiscal years ended Nov. 
30 1919 after depreciation, reserves and Federal taxes, amounted to $754,199 
or more than 3 times maximum annual interest requirements on these notes. 

Purpose.—Proceeds will be applied to the reduction of bank loans and 
other current liabilities.—V. 111, p. 1568. 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works.—Staitus.—Pres. Samuel]M. 
Vauclain says: 


Business is good with Baldwin, we have no complaints. We are putting 
on all the business we care to at present and we have six months’ business 
ahead, but are accommodating our friends wherever we can. 

We to take care of our employees through the winter. We had 
about 9,000 employees last February and we have 20.000 now, but we are 
as full as we want to run, and this number will not be increased. 

We are shipping $8,000,000 of business a month at present. At the 
geginning of the year we should have been satisfied to take orders for 
$80,000,000 during 1920, but we have already taken orders to this amount. 

ere has not been much buying of locomotives the last four or five months, 
but it will follow, probably early next year. With domestic business on 
hand and in sight, and at present rate that foreign business is coming in, 
we will have a satisfactory business in the coming year. 

Collections are slow, due to the general credit situation, congestion in 
some lines and unwise liquidation, but these conditions will be passed over 
soon. Company is able to finance itself through its regular banking connec- 
tions, however, and without outside financial aid.—V. 111, p. 1185. 


(C.L.)Best Gas TractionCo.—ChangesName.—Earnings. 
The company has changed its name to ©. L. Best Tractor Co 
Net profits before Federal taxes for the 9 months ending Sept. 30 amount- 





ed to $533,451. 
Balance Sheet Sept. 30 1920. 
Assets— Liabilities— 
Land, bldgs. & equip___. $643,271 |7% Cum. Pref. stock___. $800,000 
RET ca eR RE 1,765,48! | Common stock_____----- 500,000 
Notes & accts. rec._____- 221,431 | Debenture serial notes_-- 50,000 
Liberty bonds & cash___- 82,260) Notes payable_______. - 270,000 
Deferred charges_______- 5,371} Dealers. deposits______ _- 22.850 
Accounts payable____-_- 225,711 
ER TCG a EN silat 0,000 
Surp. (sub. to pro. for Fed. 
Total (each side)______ Denes ~ GG Db cuca ene 827 ,258 
—V.110, p. 1851. 





(C. L.) Best Tractor Co., Calif.— New Name.— 
See C. L. Best Traction Co. above. 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md.—Sales.— 


The company, manufacturers of portable electric drills, electric valve 
grinders, and electric air compressors, advises that net sales as of Oct. 31 
1920 are 163% of the total net sales of 1919. In other words in eight 
months of 1920 net sales have been almost 2-3 greater than net sales during 
twelve months last vear, and the prospects are that the net sales of the 
o— as +s aos will have been increased almost 100% over 1919.—V. 111, 
Dp. , : 


Booth Fisheries Co.—Credit Position Good.—Small 
Salmon and Sardine Packs.—Possibility of Deferring Preferred 


Dividend.—Pres. K. L. Ames in letter to stockholders says: 

Our credit position with our banks is just as good as it has been at any 
time during the past ten years. 

The general fresh and frozen fish, public cold storage and oyster and sea- 
food department is running along smoothly and we have smaller inventories 
than usual; our present inventories in this department are new and in prime 
condition and based upon present cost and market prices for our product. 

The sales in our fresh and frozen fish and seafood department have in- 
creased about 12% for the first 9 months of this year over the same period 
last year and the profits in this department, before providing for deprecia- 
tion, are about $300,000 greater than they were for first 9 months of 1919. 

Along in the early part of this summer we notified our salmon customers 
that we expected to pack only about 50% of our normal capacity and we 
received orders, subject to our opening prices being satisfactory to our buy- 
ers, for between 25% and 40% more than our estimated pack and our actual 
pack was about equal to our estimated pack, but between July 1 and Oct. 1, 
when opening prices were named, quite a number of things have happened, 
especially the big drop in the price of sugar which affected the wholesale 
grocery houses who are some of our largest and best customers so that when 
our customers confirmed their orders in the early part of October, they only 
confirmed to the extent of about 10% of our total pack, giving as a reason 
their inability to secure credit to pay for the amount which they would like 
to buy and therefore stating it would be necessary for them to buy only to 
meet their actual requirements 

In our pack this year we have only about 124% of Chums, the large 
percentage of our pack is the very high-grade Red Alaska salmon 

The outstanding and reassuring feature, however, in the salmon situation 
is the fact that there was only an approximate 50% pack of salmon by all 
packers, so that allowing for a material reduction in consumption, it ‘s 
believed that within a vary short time the wholesale grocers and all other 
large and small customers for canned salmon, must wake up to the situation 
and get in their orders to protect their business until a new pack is produced 
in the latter part of 1921. 

In the event of our not selling our salmon pack except on a hand-to-mouth 
basis between now and next spring, we will even further curtail our 1921 
pack as compared with our 1920 pack. 

In the sardine department of our business, we packed only enough 
sardines to use up our inventory of cans and other supplies and put us in 
position to turn this inventory into a saleable product. We packed only 
about 20% of the amount of sardines we would pack under normal! conditions 

With these facts in mind, I cannot see any possible reason justifying 
the low market prices on the securities of the company. The Preferred 
stock is cumulative as to dividends and the passing of the dividend Preferred 
would not mean that the Preferred stockholders had lost their dividends, 
bu t that the payment was simply deferred.—V. 111, p. 1952. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.—Sales, &c.— 


Sales for the 2% months ending Nov. 15, it is said, are running only 12% 
behind the figures for 1919. The plant at present is operating at about 
two-thirds full capacity. The company has no foreign orders, whereas 
ordinarily its export business totals about $2,000,000 a year. The labor 
force has been reduced about one-third, but the company does not contem- 

late cuttirg~ wages, which were increased about 100% during the war. 
ncome has been greatly reduced as a result of the dullness in the automobile 
industry. An officia! states ‘‘that as soon as the present business depression 
is over the company will find itself in a strong position, as not more than 
wr or > Seen supply of the company’s products is in stock today.’’— 
; a ; 


Boyden Steel Corp.—Organized.— 

Incorporated in Maryland on or about Aug. 1 with 1,000,000 shares of 
no r value. While the corporation is authorized to manufacture and 
deal in car trucks, vehicles, tractors, conveyances and railway applicances 
ofevery description, its principal business will be the manufacture of railroad 
trucks and other cars by which friction is reduced to a minimum. George 
A. Boyden is the inventor of the truck. Plans of the new concern, which 
takes over the Boyden Co-ordinating Car Corp. controlling the five patents 
on a new design railroad car truck, include the establishment of factories in 
Baltimore and other places. 

The incorporators, besides Mr. Boyden, are Robert Ramsay, Theodore 
G. Lurman, R. E. Lee Marshall, Janon Fisher, Baltimore, Ernest T. Trigg, 
Franklin 8S. Edmonds, Phila., and John C. Frazee, Lansdowne, Pa. @ 


‘Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass Co.—‘‘Seven Centuries of 
Brass Making’’—Company’s Electric Furnace Process.— 


In a handsomely printed and profusely illustrated pamphlet of 75 pages, 
the company gives.a brief history of the ancient art of brass making and 
contrasts the method heretofore pursueu with its own electric furnace pro- 
sa MT Oy brief: 

Up to 1820 the American brass makers struggled along; competition with 
En d was ingests until an Engligh brass maker came to Waterbury 
and introduced English machinery an rocesses in the Scovill Mfg. Co. 
From 1830 the industry grew rapidly. razed tubing was used for gas in 
New York City in 1836; in 1843 the seamless tubing process came from 
England, where it was invented in 1838. The first basic American im- 


provement was the invention of the spinning process in 1851. Soon there- 
after American brass makers took the! over English competitors. 
Connecticut has remained the greatest producer of brass in the U. 8. 

m Electric Casting ty BR yy Old Plant.—Over three years o the 
Bridgeport Brass Co. an to use electric furnaces on a comm scale’ 





—————— 


finally it discarded the pit furnace entirely in all the sheet, rod, wire 
and tube mills and manufacturing departments. Accordingly the pit 
furnace casting shops have been completely dismantled and the chimneys 
torn down. Construction work is under way to more than double the pro- 
ductive capacity of the present electric casting shop. The casting shop is 
operated on a 24-hour basis. 

For the high-zinc brasses we use electric furnaces, in which heat is produced 
within the metal to be melted by the induction unit invented by J. R. Wyatt 
and controlled by the Ajax MetalCo. For other copper alloys such as 
bronze and phono-electric, we use the indirect arc furnace of the Gillett 
type, a cylinder mounted in a cradle, rotating automatically first in one 
direction and then in the other, the electrodes entering in the centre of the 
two ends and coinciding with the axis of rotation. 

The process possesses the following advantages: (1) ‘The human element 
requiring* much experience and _ subjected to noxious fumes and 
extreme heat is, as faras melting and pouring is concerned, | pres bees dl 
eliminated. (2) The heat inputis uniform. (3) The stirring and mixing is 
perfectly accomplished. (4) The temperature at all stages is indicated 
electrically, and is always under perfect control. (5) The purity of the 
metal is guarded by exclusion of the atmosphere, etc. (6) The heat insula- 
tion is perfect. (7) Any sligat errors are equalized by blending several 
charges. (8) Mechanical control of the pouring is perfect. 

The result is a brass, uniform and homogeneous in quality and of an ex- 
ceptionally nigh grade, with a loss in spelter of less than % of 1%. 

The Bridgeport brass Co. has been making seamless brass and Comper 
tubing for over 30 years, being one of the pioneers in the making of this 
product.—V. 104, p. 1389. 


Brooklyn Edison Co.—Indictments Dismissed.— 

Sustaining demurrers by the defendants to the indictments returned last 
month on behalf of the Federal Government, U. S. District Judge Mayer 
on Nov. 10 dismissed the charges of alleged consniracy by the company. 
See ‘‘Coal Trade Journal’’ Nov. 17, p. 1278.—V. 111, p. 1372. 


Brown Shoe Co., Inc.—No Common Dividend.— 

The directors passed the following resolution, in connection with the 
omission of the quarterly dividend on the Common stock, usually due at 
this time: ‘‘It was the sense of the board that the cash resources of the 
company should be conserved and that no action should be taken on the 
common stock dividend.’’ Compare V. 111, p. 1952. 


Buffalo-Thacker Coal Co.—Bonds Offered.— 

Robt. Glendinning & Co. and Frazier & Co., Phila., in Mch. offered at 
92% and int. $550,000 Ist (closed) Mtge. Sink. Fd. 6% gold bonds, dated 
Feb. 1 1920, due Feb. 1 1930. Int. F. & A. Company agrees to pay 
normal Federal income tax not to exceed 4%. Penna. State tax refun ; 
$1000 cee Life & Trust Co., trustee. Red. at 105 and int. Denom. 

; c™). 

Company is incorp. in West Virginia. Coal land owned and leased by 
company is in the highly developed Kanawha field of Southwestern W. Va. 
and consist of 1,005 acres owned in fee simple or mineral right, 2,580 acres 
under lease and 68 acres in surface right, with 6 modern, well-equipped 
mires, electrically operated. 

Earnings .—Earnings resulting from operation during the calendar years 
of 1917, 1918 and 1919, as shown by audit of Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery. before deducting taxes, depreciation, &c., when reduced 
to a 12-month period, are as follows: Net profit from operation, $253,392; 
interest on $550,000 Ist Mtge. 6% bonds, $33,000; annual minimum sink- 
ing fund, $55,000; balance, $165,392. 


Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Quar. Report—Produc.— 


Results for Three and Nine Months ending Sept. 30. 
1920—3 Mos.—1919 1920—9 Mos.—1919. 








Net {Zine concentrates. $629,954 $795,865 $2,442.459 $1,786,762 
Value) Lead concentrates. 228,365 406 387 912,521 1, >t, 
Inventories & quotations_ 85,000 168,826 85,000 318,826 
Miscellaneous income. --- 16,814 5,595 64,354 50,516 
Total income________- $960,133 $1,376,673 $3,504,334 $3,181,492 
Oper. costs, taxes, &c_._._. 1,062,352 1,076,390 3,126,298 2,787,362 
Balance, surplus____def.%102.218 $300,283 $378,038 $394,130 


The above statement includes charges for depreciation and shutdown 
expenses, but no allowance has been made for depletion or taxes. 
1920—Oct .—1919. 1920—10 Mos.—1919. 
Ff 8 eS 7,000,000 11,000,000 85,814,024 89,025,000 
Silver (in ozs.)___....-.-. 193,000 210,000 1,641,778 1,696,000 
—V.111, p. 1569. 


Caddo Central Oil & Refining Co.—Larnings.— 

Net earnings, after interest and taxes, including Government taxes, for 
October. were $170.208, and for the ten months ended Oct. 31 last, $1,238,- 
503.—V. 111, p. 1569, 796. 


Calumet & Hecla Mining Co.—Wages.—Curtails Oper .— 


The company on Nov. 12 announced a 15% cut in all wages and salaries, 
effective Nov. 16. Suspension of operations at its White Pine, Osceola 
Consolidated and Osceloa Mines, the low price of copper, limited market, 
unsold surplus, excess production and costs are given as reasons. It is 
estimated that 1,500 men will be thrown out of work, 

The output (including subsidiaries) for October aggregated 7,945,502 Ibs. 
fine copper, compared with 7,279,214 Ibs. in Sept.—V. 111, p. 1569, 1946. 


Calco Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J.—Bonds 
Offered.—Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Taylor, Ewart & Co., 
Chicago, are offering at 98 and int., to yield about 8.20%, 
$1,700,000 Ist Mtge. 8% Sinking Fund Conv. Gold bonds 
(see advertising pages): 


Dated Oct. 1 1920, due Oct. 11949. Red. all or part at any time upon 
30 days’ notice at 110 and int. Int. payable A. & O. at office of Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, trustee, without deduction for any normal Federal 
income tax not in excess of 2%. Pa. State tax of 4 mills refunded. An 
annual sinking fund of 10% of the net earnings after taxes and fixed charges 
will be deposited annually with the trustee, but in no event less than $70,000 
per annum for the retirement of the bonds at not exceeding 110 and int. 

enom. $1,000, $500 and $100 (c*). 

Data from Letter of Pres. R. C. Jeffcott, Bound Brook, N. J./ Oct. 20. 

Company .—Organized May 19 1916. At inception company intended to 
make only two intermediates, i. e.. aniline oil and beta naphthol, but com- 
pany’s manufactures have been expanded to include 18 intermediates and 
about the same number each of pharmaceutical and dyes. Sales have 
grown to the present volume of more than $1,000,000 a month, Is one of 
the largest manufacturers in the country of intermediates (the bases of dye- 
stuffs), dyes. pharma-ceutical products and other chemical products of a 
kindred nature. 

Durinz the war the U. 8. Government selected company to develop the 
process for and manufacture a new explosive. This interfered considerably 
i ao Re development of the business from the end of 1917 to the middle 
oO . 

Main plant. valued at $4,500,000, is located at Bound Brook, N. J., and 
consists of 250 acres of land, with 57 buildings thereon; total floor space 
3 Has three smaller plants at Jersey City, Woodbridge and 
Burlington, N. J 


Capitalization after this Financing— Authorized. Outstanding. 
First Mtge. 8% Conv. gold bonds (this issue)... $2,500,000 $2,250,000 
Preferred x6,000.000 00 


stock, 8% cumulative (par $100)... --- §,000. .500, 
Common stock, without Raion ap ee alag a x750,000 sh. 500,000 sh , 


x Of the unissued Pref, stock $2,500,000 is reserved for the conversion 
of these bonds and the remainder is available for future requirements. 
the unissued Common stock 50,000 shares are reserved for the conversion 
and stock purchase privilege of these bonds. (See below.) 

4 the , , bt \ So. pay 4 ; Guestaneens notes and floating 
ebt, an rovide additional working cap , 

Conserston and Stock Purchase Privilege. —Bonds will be convertible after 
Oct. 1 1922. or sooner if lawful, and until Oct. 1 1925, at the rate of 10 
ouares —# S% Cum. Pref. see <, ane 8 shares of Common stock for each 

1,000 ncipal amount o nds. 
. If aa whan conversion is made, any bondholder shall have the right to 
purchase 12 shares of Common stock at a panes of $12 per share, such 
conversion is made on or before Oct. 1 1923, or at $15 per share if made 
thereafter and before Oct. 1 1925. 
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Sales and Profits for Stated Pertods. 

May 19 to Calendar Years Mos. to 

Dec.31'16. 1917. 1918. 1919. J 30°20 

$1,471,012 $2,918,715 $4,744,033 $4,751,716 $4,843,461 

Avail ,forbondint. 354,334 31,43 635,263 


’ ‘ 27 x ; 
x At the annual rate of $1,270,526 more than 7 times the total interest 
charges on the outstandihg bonds. 


Balance Sheet as at June 30 1920 (after this Financing). 
Liabilities— 








Assets— 
Real est., plant & equip. .$4,563,500 | Preferred stock 
Cash 267 ,852 | Common (no 
860 ,637 shares) boo 

94,847 


$1,500,000 


3,912,875 

Accounts payable 559,382 

Accrued expenses 

34,700 | Reserve for _—. 

19,140 | xNotes pay, to U.S. Govt. 

nates. ($150,000 due 1923 
pledged with Govt. 300,500 ' First Mtze. bonds 1,700,000 

Prepayments & def. chgs. 326,828) 

Proc,, Pat'ts, goodwill, &c. 1! Total (each side) $8 ,268 ,006 
x Secured by $150,000 mortgage receivable and $550,000 First Mtge. 

bonds.— V. 104, Dp, 455. 


Cambria Steel Co.—Uusal %% Extra Dividend.— 

The usual extra dividend of % of 1% has been declared on the $45,000,000 
Capital stock in addition to the regular quarterly dividend of 14%, both 
= Dec. 15 to holders of record Nov. 30. tn March, June and Sept. 
ast, extra dividends of % of 1% each were paid. —V. 111, p. 898. 


Carriage Factories, Ltd.—New Director.—Status.— 

F. J. Neale of Toronto, as a director succeeds W. F. Brock. 

President J. B. Tudhope, Toronto, Oct. 29, said in subst: ‘‘the company’s 
bonds, which had been repurchased, together with Victory bond s purchased, 
both filed with the Montreal Trust Co., now amount to more than $30,000 
over the total bonded indebtedness of the company. 

Liabilities, it was stated, had been reduced by $1,130,000 during the 
gg two years. Operations at the Orillia plant were being turned more in 
he direction of motor accessories, leaving the carriage business to the 
Alexandria plant.—V. 110, p. 2490. 


(J. I.) Case Threshing Machine Co.—Stock Dividend.— 
A Common stock dividend of 39,000 shares of new Common stock has 
been declared, to be distributed on Dec. 15 ratably to holders of record 
Nov. 29 of the 91,000 shares of Common stock now outstanding in propor- 


tion to the amount of Common stock owned by each of them respectively. 
—V. 110, p. 1284. 


Casey-Hudson Co.—Pref. Stock Offered.—George H. 
Taylor, Jr. & Co., Chicago, are offering at 100 and div., 
$200,000 (additional) 8% Cumulative Serial Pref. (a & d) 
stock. The bankers state: 


Capitalization (No Bonds)— 
Preferred 8% cumulative $500,000 
Common stock, Class ‘‘A’’ (No par value)_______- 7.500 7,500 
Common stock, Class ‘‘B’’ (No par value)________ 2.500 2,500 
Assets .—Net quick assets exceed $615,671 or $123 per share of preferred 
stock. ‘Total net tangible assets are $921,830, or over $184 per share of 
the Preferred stock. 
Earnings .—Average annual net earnings before Federal taxes and deprec. 
for 4 years ending Dec. 31 1919, were $109,178 or nearly 2-3 times dividend 
uirements on the Preferred stock. 1920 net earnings are at the rate of 
238,000, or nearly 6 times dividend requirements on the preferred stock. 
et earnings eight months ending Aug. 31 1920 are $178,508. Net earnings 
for the year 1919, before Federal taxes and deprec., amounted to $121,531, 
or over 3 times dividend charges. Gross sales for 1919, over $850,000. 
one 8 months ending Aug. 31 1920, were $974,749.—Compare 
; : 2, ‘ 


Century Oil Co.—New Director.— 


Charles H. MacDowell, President of the Armour Fertilizer Works, has 
been elected a director.—V. 110, p. 1976. 


Cerro de Pasco Mining Co.—Copper Output (in lbs.).— 
1920—Oct.—1919 Decrease |1920—10 Mos.—1919 Decrease 
4,698,000 5,652,000 954,000 | 43,942,000 48,728,000 4,786,000 
—V. 111, p. 1086, 796. 


Chandler Motor Car Co.—Financial Position Strong.— 

President Chandler says: “Earnings for the past 3 months have been 
largely in excess of dividend requirements. Ourrent operations are satis- 
factory for this season of the year. Company has no indebtedness, no notes 
or trade acceptances being outstanding and all accounts to Nov. 1 have 
been paid, including invoices for October purchases. The company is in 
splendid cash position. We feel sure that our full year’s results will prove 
very gratifying to our stockholders.’’—V. 111, p. 1372. 


Cities Service Co.—EHarnings—Series ‘‘C’’ Debentures.— 

In view of the general business and financial conditions, the directors on 
Nov. 17 declared dividends at the usual rate, although in their opinion the 
**condition of the company, the earning power of subsidiaries, together with 
the business outlook of the company for 1921, amply justified an increase 
in the stock dividend "" As to increasing earnings, see ‘Earnings Depart- 
ment’’ on a preceding page. 

The board also again extended the privilege to holders of Series C Deben- 
tures, as of record Nov. 1, of converting 10% of the amount so held on 
Dec. 1 or the first day of any month thereafter. Each $1,000 of these 
debentures is convertible into $900 Pref. stock and $100 Common stock, 
together with the accumulated cash and stock dividends on the $100 Com- 
mon stock from Jan. 1 1919 up to date of conversion. The issue will become 
convertible as an entirety on and after Jan. 1 1921.—V. 111, p. 1855. 


Cockshutt Plow Co., Ltd.—New Director.— 


E. A. Mott has been elected a director, thus increasing the directorate 
to nine members.—V. 111, p. 1755, 1664. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Quarterly Report.— 
Results for Three and Nine Months Ending September 30. 
920—3 Mos.-—1919. 1920—9 Mos .—1919. 


lf 
$13,484,393 $9,975,072 $38,093,341 $30,576,271 
12,223,073 8,868,382 33,714,028 27,384,865 


$1,261,320 $1,106,690 $43,793,313 $3,191,406 
135,334 78,617 382 ,037 349 ,662 


$1,185,307 $4,761,350 $3,541,068 
641,208 2,102,215 1,968,432 


$544,099 $2,659,135 $1,572,637 


unts & notes receiv. 
Subscript’n to Chemical 
Foundations, Inc 
Insurance a 
rec’le 








Authorized. Tssued. 


$500 ,000 


Gross receipts 
Operating expenses 


Net earnings 
Other income 


Total income 
Bond int., taxes, &c____ 


Balance, s 
—V.11), p. 1475. 


Consolidated Interstate-Callahan Mining Co.— 


Income Account for 3 Months ending Sept. 30 and June 30 1920. 
Quarters ending— Sept. 30. June 30. 
Net value of shipments 20,076 $384,163 
Other income 1,849 ,235 


a aS $386 397 
Production costs , expenses, taxes, &c 341,651 
Improvements 9 








$1,396,654 
704,968 


$691,686 











$321,925 
339,310 
0,9 








def$28,371 sur$44,738 


Balance, sur. 0 
—V. 111, p. 1855. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Additional Stock Offered— 
To acquire control of B. B. & R. Knight Topates through 


Holding Company—Underwritten.—The st olders of rec- 
ord Nov. 22 are given the right to subscribe on or before 
Dec. 7 for approximately 535,274 shares of stock (no par 
value) at $21 per share at the rate of two new shares for each 
share held. Subscriptions are pavable in full in New York 
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funds at Mercantile Trust Co., New York, on or before 3 
p. m. Dec. 7. Proceeds will be used to provide funds to 
complete the payment for purchase of B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., and for other purposes in connection with the matter] 
Data from Letter signed by Alfred L. Ferguson, V.-P., dated Nov. 10°20 

Prest. Fred. K. Rupprecht and associates recently acquired through cor- 
porations organized by them for the purpose, the well known business and 
properties of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., one of the largest manufacturers 
of cotton cloth in the world, and have offered to transfer their purchase to 
your corporation at cost to them and interest. Your directors consider the 
Agr go of such business and properties as exceptionally advantageous to 
t and have accordingly determined to accept such offer. At such price, 
after setting up ample reserves to absorb declines in inventory to lowest 
market values, we consider your corporation is acquiring such business and 
properties on a most reasonable basis. : 3 

our corporation is acquiring the B. B. & R. Knight business and pro 

erties by acquiring (through an existing holding company, B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp. of Del.) all of the outstanding 100,000 shares of common stock 
(no par value) of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. of Mass., recently incorporated 
as successor to a Rhode Island corporation of same name, one of the largest 
manufacturers of cotton cloth in the world, whose business has been suc- 
cessfully conducted since 1848. 4 2 

[For completed description of the properties of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
earnings, capitalization and Balance Sheet as of Aug. 14 1920 (adjusted to 
give effect to the sale of $7,500,000 bonds and $2,500,000 pref. stock) see 

- 111, p. 1375.]—V. 111, p. 1953. 


Consolidation Coal Co. of Maryland.—T7enders.— 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.. trustee, will until Nov. 23 receive 
bids for the sale to it of First & Refunding Mtge. 5% gold bonds, due 
Dec. 1 1950, to an amount sufficient to absorb $67,760 now in the sinking 
fund, at a price not exceeding 107% and int.—V. 111, p. 1293, 1191. 


Cooper Underwear Co., Kenosha, Wis.—Bonds Offered. 
—Hyney, Emerson & Co., Chicago, are offering, at prices 
ranging from 99.53 and int. to 100 and int., to yield from 
8% to 7.50%, according to maturity, $600,000 First Mort- 
gage 714% Serial gold bonds. 

Denom. $1,000 and $500 (c*). Dated Nov. 11920. Due annually from 
Nov. 1 1921 to Nov. 1 1930, incl. Int. payable M. & N. at Fort Dearborn 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, trustee. Optional, all or part on — int. 
date, upon 60 days’ notice, at 100 and int. plus a premium of % of 1% 
for each full year, or fraction thereof, remaining until maturity. Free from 
normal Federal income tax, not exceeding 2%. Pennsylvania State tax of 
4 mills refunded. : 

Data from Letter of Sec. Henry S. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis., Nov. 1. 

Company.—Is the outgrowth of a business established in 1876. Incorp. 
in Wisc. in 1902 and is a close corporation. Is one of the oldest and —— 
manufacturers of fine quality union suits in the United States. Principal 

roducts are ‘‘Kenosha-Klosed-Krotch’’ union suits and the ‘‘Nainsook 
nit-Klosed Krotch’’ athletic union suit, which are sold through branches 
located in New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. Entire output is marketed direct to the retail trade. Sales for 
the current fiscal year (two months est.) should aggregate over $3,000,000. 

Properties consist of 2 modern ,completely equipped manufacturing plants, 
comprising 6 buildings, having a total of 221,057 sq. ft. of floor space, 
located at Kenosha, Wisc. ,and Manistee, Mich., appraised at a depreciated 
net sound value of $1,071,454. 

Earnings.—Net earnings for the past 18 years have averaged about 
$108 ,000 p. a. For the past 4 years net earnings, after depreciation, re- 
serves and all other charges, except Federal and State income taxes, have 
averaged over $216,000 annually, or in excess of 4% times the maximum 
interest requirements on this issue of bonds. a. 

Net profits on manufacturing, before taxes, for the year ending Nov. 30 
1920 should agpecnemasse $330,000, or nearly 7% times such interest re- 
quirements. et profits for the 10 months ending Oct. 1 totaled $281,836. 

Capitalization and Surplus After Completion of this Financing. 
7%% First Mortgage Serial Gold bonds $600 ,000 
ia a aR ce ee At ll EE, aT 250,000 
Surplus and undivided profite.............--.--<---------- 1 904,676 
Purpose.—Proceeds will be applied to the reduction of current loans. 


Copper Range Co.—Omits Dividend.— 

The directors on Nov. 10 omitted the declaration of a quarterly dividend 
on the capital stock. Dividends of 50 cents per share have been paid quar- 
terly from June 1919 to Sept. 1920 incl.—V. 110, p. 2491. 


Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Smaller Dividend.— 

A dividend of $1 per share has been declared on the outstanding $10,- 
000.000 Capital stock (par $10), payable Jan. 3 1921 to holders of record 
Dec. 10 1920. In July and Sept last dividends of $1 75 each were paid 
on the new $10 par value stock, while in January and April last 244% each 
were paid on the old $100 stock.—V. 110, p. 2196. 


Davis-Daly Copper Co.—Earnings.— 


Results for Years ending June 30 and Quarter ending Sept. 30. 


1920—3 Mos.—1919. 1920—12 Mos.—1919. 
$308,869 $631,610 $1,791,607 $1,206,696 
77,517 37 ,868 164,161 32,544 


$386 ,386 $669,478 $1,955,768 $1,239,240 
$57 ,867 $69,402) $1,022,930 $762,555 


176,166 169,905 | | 
13,203 25,349 109,838] 109,441 
69,846 201,929) 


40,290 
$69 304 $364,531 $621,071 $367 ,244 


8 
Miscellaneous revenues_-_ 





Total receipts... 
Development expenses - - 
EET IE 
Equipment 
General expense 





Balance, surplus_____ — 
—V.111, p. 1283. 


Dominion Park Co., Ltd., Montreal.—Earnings.— 

Net earnings after taxes, bond interest, etc., for the fiscal year ending 
Oct. 31 1920, were $37,900 as compared with $34,619 in 1919. 

President J. H. Redpath, says in subst: ‘‘Notwithstanding the large 
sums which have been expended by your directors for rehabilitating the 
Park in the last two years, a further considerable sum has been decided upon 
to put the Park in a first-class condition. This expenditure should put 
your property in such good physical shape for the next five or six years that 
eo oo other expenditures will be for new attractions, etc.’’-—V. 11l, 
Dp. 4 


East Coast Fisheries Co.—Receivership.— 

General George W. Goethals, Pres. of the East Coast Fisheries Co. and 
the East Coast Fisheries Products Co., and Harry M. Verrill of Portland, 
Me., were appointed co-receivers on Nov. 13 at Portland for both companies 
A statement ed from the offices of George W. Goethals, says: 

‘‘The assets of each company are several times its liabilities and the com- 
panies have no bank obligations. This action is the result of inability to 
realize immediately and advantageously on a large inventory of manu- 
factured product, due to present stagnation of the salt fish market and the 
tightness of the money market. The result will be a material 7. i 
in operating conditions.’-—Compare V. 109, p. 984° V. 111, p. 1475. 


East Coast Fisheries Products Co.—Receivership.— 


See East Coast Fisheries Co. above and compare V. 109, p. 1612, 1702: 
V. i111, p. 1475. 


Empire Refining Co.—Status.— 


The company owns and operates 933 miles of trunk and gathering pipe 
lines, located in the most productive pools in the Mid-Continent field and 
has refineries in Okmulgee, Ponca City, Cushing ond Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Gainesville, Texas. It owns an asphalt plant in Independence, 
Kan. At present time plans are under wey for the extension of the pipe 
line system into the Wilcox and Slick pools, which have a daily average 
production of 35,000 barrels. Compan also ~yy t- advancement 
of a line into the Kingswood pool, which pool bes a iy production of 
10,000 barrels of h-grade crude. Extension of these lines will enable 
the Company more adequately to supply the Okmulgee and Cushing plants 


woe = ty vl torag city of 75,600,000 gall It dis- 
ompany a a e ca oO ,600, gallons. 
in 33 States ay the Union and in various parts of 


tributes its products 
Canada. company’s distributing business is 


wholesale. R 











Nov. 20 1920.] 


—_—_: 


stations in Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, numbering 151, are managed , 
operated by Crew Levick Co., a Cities Service Co. subsidiary, under hee 
~ a these Empire Refining Co. gets substantial returns.—V. 108, 


General Baking Co.—T7o Pay Accum. Div. in Pref. Stock. 

The company has offered to pay off the accumulated Pref. dividends 
amounting on Oct. 1 to 20% in 7% Pref. stock at par, if the plan is ap- 
proved by the stockholders. 

President William Deininger stated that ‘payment of the dividends in 
cash would deprive the company of capital which it needs in its operations 
and will need for some time to come.’ 

There is now outstanding $5,925,000 Pref. stock of an authorized issue 
of $10,000,000 —V. 110, p. 2491. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Officers.— 
S. L. Whitestone, General Auditor since 1911 and employed by the com- 
a d for the past 33 years, has been elected Comptroller, to succeed C. E. 
atterson, recently elected Vice-President in charge of accounting. L. D. 
Le Fevre has been elected General Auditor succeeding Mr. Whitestone.— 
V. 111, p. 1954, 1756. 


Goldfield Consolidated Mines Co.—Stockholders Receive 
One Share of Goldfield Deep Mines Co. for Each Share held.— 
Transfer of Stock and Property, &c.— 


W.E. Zoebel, Sec.-Treas., in a letter to the stockholders dated moi 15 
1920, enclosing a certificate representing a number of shares of Goldfield 
Deep Mines Co. of Nevada pos which the initial assessment of 1 cent 
[see below] has been paid) equal to the number of shares of Goldfield Con- 
solidated Mines Co. held on July 31 1920, says in substance: 

For many years this corporation has been the owner of a ‘arge number of 
shares of stock in the C. O. D. Consolidated Mines Co. and the Goldfield 
Merger MinesCo. The properties of these companies, and other contiguous 
properties situated in the Goldfield District, have been developed as far as 
resources would permit. It seems that the best hope of future profit lies 
in development at greater depth. These facts being brought to the attention 
of the stockholders of the various companies at stockholders’ meetings, the 
stockholders of each of the companies adopted pertop sete resolutions for 
the transfer of all of their properties to the Goldfield Deep Mines Co. of 
Nevada, in lieu of stock on the basis of one share of Deep Mines Co. stock 
for each share of stock of the other corporations, the stock of the Deep 
Mines company being subject to an assessment of one cent per share. 

This corporation was also the owner of five claims, which were isolated 
from the main works of the company and whose development could not be 
carried on economically from the main works of the corporation. These 
five claims are contiguous to the properties which were being acquired by 
the Goldfield Deep Mines Co. and it was therefore arranged that this com- 
pany might transfer said claims to the Goldfield Deep Mines Co. in consid- 
eration of the issuance to this company of 1,575,586 shares of the capital 
stock of said Deep Mines Company, said stock to be likewise subject to the 
one cent assessment. 

The directors have concluded that the best interests of the stockholders 
would be subserved by the exchange of its shares of C. O. D. Consolidated 
and Merger Mines stock for stock of the Deep Mines company and by 
transfer of the five claims above referred to to the Deep Mines company and 
by the payment of the initial assessment of one cent per share on the stock 
of the Deep Mines company so received which, making a total of 3,559,148 
shares, equals one share for each share of stock of this corporation out- 
standing. The directors decided further that it would be to the best 
interests of the stockholders to disburse said stock, proportionately, to the 
stockholders, in order that they might themselves determine what disposi} 
tion they desired to make thereof.—V. 108, p. 1277. 


Goldwyn Pictures Corp.—New Note Issue.— 

The stockholders of record Nov. 17 are given the right to subscribe on 
or before Dec. 20 at 95 to $1,788,490 2-year notes, convertible at any time 
before maturity into v. t. c. representing 16 shares of stock for each $100 of 
not»s. Red. before maturity at 102% during the first year and 101% 
during the second year. Subscriptions are payable at Chase National 
Bank, New York, trustee. 

The entire issue, it is understood, has been underwritten. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Passes Common Dividend. 
—The company has passed the dividend on the Common 
stock because of present financial and business conditions 
and in order to conserve its cash resources. From Nov. 
1912 to June 1920 the company paid 12% yearly (3%-Q) 
In Aug. 1920 the dividend was reduced to 244%. 

Prest. Seiberling in a letter to the Common stockholders 
says in substance: 


Profits for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31 are expected to exceed $27 ,.000.000 
subject to the Federal tax. Sales for the fiscal year reached $206,090,000, 
as compared with $168,000,000 in 1918-19. This gain of $38,000,000 or 
22% in the face of recent business conditions, indicates the strength of the 
public demand for Goodyear products. 

However, it is inevitable that Goodyear sales should be affected by the 
posnens business depression. For several years Goodyear has been supply- 

g automobile manufacturers with approximately 50% of all tires used on 
new cars, and in order to protect these largdcustomers it has been necessary to 
a generous reserves of raw materials on hand and on order. 

ithin the past 5 months automobile production has been reduced 
from the highest peak ever attained, to a point far below normal. WNatur- 
ally, this drastic curtailment has been reflected in our manufacturers’ orders 
and while we have taken prompt action to curtail our raw material supply. it 

been impossible to prevent our inventories from piling up rapidly. 
Tire dealers also have been reducing stocks and the usual stock replenish- 
ment orders are beinz delayed. 

Consequently our main problem has been to provide adequate finances to 
Carry our inventories. This condition has been met by an arrangement with 
@ group of banking interests for a temporary loan of $25,000,000 which 
enables us to meet our obligations. (V.111, p. 1856, 1954.) 

In view of the present financial and business conditions and in order to 
strengthen the company’s cash resources, it was deemed inadvisable, by 
the directors, to declate a dividend on the Common stock at this time. 
This action, however, in no way affects the Preferred stock. 

While industry in general has been affected by the recent adjustment, we 
feel that, looking to the future the prospects for the Company to obtain 
an increased share of the available business are extermely bright. Good- 
year sales of automobile tires are the largest in the world and the position of 
this company in the field is stronger than ever. 

15,000 new dealers in automobile tires have joined forces with Goodyear 
since Nov. 1 1919—an increase of 73% over the number then under contract. 
In truck tires the company enjoys an enviable position with over 60% of all 
new pneumatic equipped trucks and over 35% of all solid equipped trucks 
going out on Goodyear tires. 

Sixty per cent. of all new rubber tired buggies and 50% of new motor- 
cycles are fitted with Goodyear tires, and our business is by no means 
confined to the domestic field, as shown by the fact that export sales in- 
creased from $8,000,000 in 1919 to $15,000,000 in 1920 with excellent 
prospects for the future. 

Goodyear soles and heels have come to be a staple necessity with millions 


of users. 

The directors are looking toward the future with confidence and with 
the firm intention of conducting this business on a sound and economical 
basis so that the investments of all stockholders will be secured and en- 
hanced.—V. 111, p. 1856, 1954. 


Granby Consolidated Mining Smelting & Power Co.— 
. or py one for October totaled 2,293,500 lbs., as compared with 
® n > 


"The Boston Stock Exchange on Nov. 13 authorized the listing of $2,500,- 
000 five-year 8% convertible debenture bonds. Dated May 11920. Due 
May 1 1925 and described in V. 110, p. 875, 1646; V. 111, p. 1569. 


Hare’s Motors.—Absorbs Kelly- Springfield Motor Truck.— 
Pres. Emlen 8S. Hare announced on Nov. 15 that the Kelly-Springfield 
Motor Truck Co., and its plant at Springfield, O., would hereafter be 
operated by Hare’s Motors, which controls the Locomobile, Mercer, and 
plex Companies. The Directors of the Vee my company 
en 8. Hare; Vice Presidents, 

D. Church and O. E. Hunt; Sec. & Treas., F. R. 





have elected the following officers: Pres., Eml 
Henry 


e, H 
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Hickman. James L. Giddes, President of Kelly-Springfield Company, was 
elected Chairman.—V. 111, p. 1476. Bay od 


(H. J.) Heinz Co., Pittsburgh (Food Products).—Notes 
Sold.—Goldman, Sachs & Co., E. Naumbur Co., 
Lehman Brothers, New York, and Union Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, have sold at 9434 and int., to yield about 73%, 
$8,000,000 10-year 7% Gold Notes (see adv. pages). 


Dated Dec. 1 1920, due Dec. 11930. Denom. $1,000, $500 and $100 (c*). 
Red. all or part on any int. date on 30 days’ notice at 105 and int. on or 
before Dec. 11921, and decreasing \% of 1% each year thereafter to 10] and 
int. on or before Dec. 1 1929; at 10014 on June 1 1930. Int. J. & D. without 
deduction of normal Federal income tax not in excess of 2% at the office of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, trustee. Free of the Penna. 4-mill tax. 
Data from Letter of Pres. Howard Heinz, Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 17 ’20. 

Capitalization upon Completion of This Financing. 
Capital stock (all held by 53 stockholders)____.___.__________- $10,000,000 
7% Gold Notes (this issue) ,000 ,000 
Real estate mortgage 83,333 

Purpose.—Proceeds will be applied to payment of notes payable and to 
provide additional working capital. 

History.—Company engaged in the manufacture of a high-quality line 
of food products under the trade-mark brand of the ‘57 Varieties.’’ was 
founded in 1869. Incorp. in Pennsylvania in 1905. Has 25 finishing 
factories in addition to the main plant at Pittsburgh, with factories in 
England, Spain and Canada. It has 172 raw-product receiving stations 
and salting houses. Owns and operates its own line of refrigerator and tank 
cars, also its own glass factory, tin can factory, tank shop and box factories. 
Has on its books over 200,000 accounts. Sales since May 1 1920 show an 
increase of 22% over those of last year. 


Earnings Year Ended April 30. 








1919-20. 1918-19. 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Net before Fed. taxes... $4,044,888 $2,601,095 $2,420,187 $2,395,12 
Net after Fed. taxes_._._. 3,118,665 1,986,140 1,985,251 2,288,517 

Balance Sheet as of April 30 1920. 
Assets. Liabilities. 

SR co c.edh akon takidket a $1,555,106 | Accounts payable____-_-_- $804,923 
Merchandise __________- 2,976,960 | Bills payable_________-_- 4,562, 
Materials and supplies_._._ 8,794,432 | Money at interest______- 157,402 
Bills receivable________~_ 57,652 | Dividends not drawn___. 1,450,805 
Accounts receivable_-_-—_-__ 3,162,402 | Capital stock. ---...---- 10,000,000 


investments ............ 712,094 | Deprec’n & other reserves 4,544,905 


Stocks in other companies 0 | Undivided profits... _-_- 6,810,119 


9,00 
EE ee 4,869,084 
Real estate & buildings__ 6,193,424 | Total (each side) - -__-_~- $28,330,154 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc.—To Acquire Aetna Explosives. 
See Aetna Explosives Co., Inc. above.—V. 111, p. 1856. a wghiNg 


Illinois Pipe Line Co.—Dvividend Increased.— * * Wiha 
A semi-annual dividend of 10% has been declared on the outstandin 
$20,000,000 Capital stock (par $160), payable Dec. 31 to holders of recor 
bak A a last and in June and Dec. 1919 8% each were paid. 
; y* ; 


Independent Brewing Co., Pittsburgh.—Bal. Sheet.— 
oka income account was published in The ‘‘Chronicle’’ Nov. 13 on page 


Balance Sheet Sept. 30. 




















1920 1919. 1920. 1919. 

Assets— $ $ Liabilittes— s $ 4 
Real estate, &c.__11,681,049 11,878,105|'Common stock... 4,500,000 4,500,000 
Se 122,444 627,264) Preferred stock... 4,500,000 4,500,000 
Bills receivable... 281,784 476,265) lst M. bonds. -_-- 4,500,000 4,500,000 
Accts. receivable... 300,220 195,515|Accounts payable. 187,613 28,267 
Investments. .... «517,795 1,050,460) Bond int., &c._--_- 98,708 112,002 
Unexp., &c., insur 36,652 69,855| Undivided profits. 237,136 1,595,962 
Due from U.S. Gt. A a ae 
Materials, &c._.- 459,057 528 917 
Bond sinking fund 600.258 509.850! Total (each side) 14,023,457 15,336,231 


*Includes $248,335 1. B. Co. bonds, $259,225 U. S. Govt. securities 
lagst $768,538 in 1919] and $10,235 miscellaneous stocks.—V. 111, p. 1954 


Indian Refining Co.—New Director.— 
George P. Slade has been elected a director.—V. 111, p. 1028, 1080. 


“Institution for Encouragement of Irrigation Works 
and Development of Agriculture.’’ (Mexico).— Deposits 
Asked.—Speyer & Co. invite holders of the $25,000,000 
Mexican Irrigation Works 44%4% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
to deposit their bonds with the New York Trust Co. as 
depositary, on or before Dee. 31 1920, subject to the}terms 
of the Bondholders’ Agreement dated Nov. 18. The 
bonds were placed by Speyer & Co., here and abroad, in 
Oct. 1908. (See also advertising pages.). 


The bankers state that default was made in the payment of the interest 
on these bonds on May 1 1914, and that since May 1 1919, default has also 
been made in the Sinking Fund payments provided for the redemption of 
these bonds. Payment of principal, interest and Sinking Fund is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by endorsement by the Mexican Government. 

Since the above defaults occurred, the bankers have made _ repeated 
efforts on behalf of the bondholders, to have the interest and Sinking 
Fund installments paid, and to have the Mexican Government make good 
its guarantee, but without avail. 

The Bankers’ circular continues: ‘‘Gen. Alvaro Obregon, who has been 
elected President, and who will assume office on Dec. 1, is reported, how- 
ever, to have publicly declared that the new Mexican Government ‘will 
recognise all legal foreign debts,’ and that all its debts will be paid ‘as far as 

ossible.’ 
° ‘‘There are a number of foreign loans of the Mexican Government, secur 
and unsecured, and other guarantees given by it, on which default has been 
made, as well as a large amount of other claims against it, which will have 
to be recognized and proviees for by the Mexican Government. 

‘‘We therefore consider it important that the holders of the above bonds 
howe unite, without delay, for the proper and effectual protection of their 

nterests.”’ 

Temporary Certificates of Deposit will be issued by the Depositary, 
exchangeable for engraved bearer certificates and a eee tae will be made 
for the listing of the engraved certificates on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The total amount of defaulted interest up to Nov. 1 1920, amounts to 
over $9,600,000 and the overdue Sinking Fund payments to over $1,125,000. 

It is understood that arrangements will also made for receiving deposit 
of these bonds in London, Frankfort o!M, Berlin and Amsterdam, where 
considerable amounts of this issue are held.—V. 98, p. 1395. 


International Mercantile Marine Co.—Larnings, &e.— 
A statement issued by the directors on Nov. 18 states: 


Net earnings from its own operations and the dividends which it}has 
received at current rates of exchange by reason of its stock ownership in its 
subsidiary English and American companies for the first nine monthsFof 
this year, and the estimated earnings and dividends from these sources for 
the remaining three months of the year, should, after deducting bond inter- 
est and estimated taxes, deprec’n, &c., for the entire year, amount to about 
$7.500,000, which would be about 15% on the preferred stock." «™ if 

This figure does not take into account the operating profits of the su 
sidiary companies in excess of the total amount to be distributed by them 
to the I. M. M. as dividends during this year. free ive a 

According to the report of Oct. 31 1920, the English companies have - 
hand over £10,000, in cash, war loans and treasury bills; and there is 
cash, call loans and Liberty Bonds in the treasuries of the American com- 
panies about $13,000,000. There are other assets, such as Holland-A meri- 
can Line shares, New York Shippuilting Comp. shares, &c., which add sub- 
stantially to these amounts.—V. 111, p. 1955. | 


International Paper Co.—Prices PS 
The company announ a price o Cc. ; 
for the first quarter of 1921. See also V. 111,7p..994. 
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Island Oil & Transport Corp.—Zarnings.— 
9 mos. '20 
Gross earnings 


at hy expenses 
Charges» depreciation, etc 








Balance, surplus $1,326,603 


V. 111, p. 994, 798. 


Kelly Springfield Motor Truck Co.—Acquired by Hare’s. 
See Hare’s Motors above.—V. 111, p. 1955. 


Kennecutt Copper Co.—Production (in lbs.)— 
1920—Oct —1919 Increase|1920—10 Mos.—1919 
10,816,000 9,789,320 1,026,680 |95,471,860 67,464,880 
—V.111, p. 1665, 1284. 


Kerr Lake Mines, Ltd.—NSilver Output (in ounces) .— 
1920—Oct.—1919 Decrease.|1920—10 Mos—1919 Decrease 
42,717 112,352 69 635 |684,238 1,006,881 322.643 
V.111, p. 1857, 1284. 


(B. B. & R.) Knight, Inc.—Conitrol Acquired, &eo.— 
See Consolidated Textile Corp. above and compare V. 111, p. 1375, 1955. 


(S. 8.) Kresge Company.—October Sales.— 

1920——Oct.——1919. Increase.| 1920—10 Mos.—1919. Increase. 
$4,531,618 $3,833,061 $698,557 |$38,769,971 $32,004,148 $6,765,823 
—V. 111, p. 1570, 1188. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation.—Larnings.— 

Net sales for the 9 months ended Sept. 30 1920 amounted to $6,204,586, 
compared with $4,492,189 for same period in 1919. Net profit, after all 
charges but before tax deductions, $640,684, contrasted with $640,512 in 
1919.—V. 111, p. 1375. 


Lucey Manufacturing Co.—E£arnings.— 

Gross earnings for September were $1,142,716, and net earnings applica- 
ble to interest on the $1,500,000 8% notes recently issued, $141,664. Gross 
earnings for the 9 months ended Sept. 30 last were reported as $9,250,093. 
—V.111, p. 1088, 994. 


McCrory Stores Corporation.—October Sales.— 

1920——Oct.——1919. Increase.| 1920—10 Mos.—1919. Increase. 
$1.218.840 $1,006,870 $212,030'$10,862,789 $8,911,647 $1,951,142- 
—V. 111, p. 1955, 1666. 


Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., Inc.—Sales.— 

10 Months Ending Oct. 31— 1920. 1919. Increase 
Gross sales $6,339,339 $5,707,566 $631,773 
—V.111, p. 1666, 1476. 


Manufacturers’ Light & Heat Co.—Balance Sheet.— 


The income account for the 9 months ending Sept. 30 1919 and 1920 will 
be found in V. 111, p. 1857. 


Balance Sheet Sept. 30 1920 and Dec. 31 1919 (Including Affiliated Cos.). 
Sept. 30°20. Dec. 31°19. Sept. 30°20. Dec. 31°19. 
g a 


Increase 
28 ,006 ,980 


Asseis— $ s 
Investments _._..a44,896,837 43,698,023 
Invest. suspense _- 970,983 1,024,779 
Reacquired cap.stk. 469,600 469,600 
Special deposits... b33,230 6,410 
Cash 657,381 728,661 
Notes receivable... *223,544 
Accts. & billg rec’le 1,528,660 
Mat’! & supplies.. 1,554,757 
Oth. current assets ¢313,971 
Non-prod. drilling 

well expense___. 63,203 
Prepaid ins., &ec-_- 11,130 


Liahilities— . s 
Capital etock.....23,000,000 23,000,000 
(x) 348 ,000 
Current vouch. & 
acc’ts payable. 
Acecr’d int. & taxes 971.635 
Consum's’ deposits 264,876 
Divs. payvable__(2%)460,000 
Matured funded d’t 33,230 
Workmen's comp. 1,127 
| Reserve for cepre- 
| Clation & ceple’nl4,862,311 
14,355 | Corporate surplus. 10,481,284 


50,723,296 48,791,746; Total _____....50,723.296 48,791,746 

a Includes $89,350 U. 8S. Liberty bonds. b Special deposits to pay 

bonds and bond coupons. c Includes 28,609.49 bbls. of oil in gine lines 

and tanks. x Bonds were paid off at maturity Oct. 1 1920 (see V. 111, p. 

1284). * Includes $200,000 5%% U. 8. certificates of indebtedness due 
Mar. 15 1921, for use in payment of Federal taxes.—V. 111, p. 1857, 1476. 


Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co.—WNew Financing. 

The shareholders were to vote Nov. 15 ‘‘(a) To consider the creation of a 
debt represented by an issue of bonds or debentures for such amount and 
for such term and under such conditions as said meeting may determine. 

**(b) To consider the particulars of the security to be given, and the terms 
and conditions of a mortgage to secure said debt, and to authorize the 
making of said mortgage.”’ 

A circular sent to the shareholders stated that it has been decided not to 
issue the $1,000,000 5-year 8% notes authorized last Oct., owing to adverse 
conditions in the security market. Instead it is believed that a bond issue 
for a substantial amount could be easier placed to provide funds for capital 
expenditures and improvements.—V. 108, p. 2026. 


Maxwell Motor Co., Inc.—Over 83% of Stock Deposited— 
Time Extended to Nov. 27.—-The committee in charge of the 
reorganization of this company and the Chalmers says: 


There have been deposited under the plan of Sept. 1 1920 more than 
83% of the outstanding shares of said companies, and more than 95% of 
the estimated amount of unsecured notes and accounts of merchandise 

itors (excluding accounts under $5,000). 

The stock committee, the banking committee and the merchandise credi- 
tors’ committee, respectively, have assented to said plan and agreement 
being declared operative. 

The reorganization committee, however, having been requested to grant 
a further extension of time, gives notice that until the close of business on 
Nov. 27 1920, deposits of stock and unsecured notes and claims may be 
made with Central Union Trust Co., New York, and the initiai payments 
required upon the exercise of minimum rights of purchase conferred by the 
plan may be made to said depositary, but only upon payment of a penalty 
of 50 cents for each $100 of such initial payments, and a said rate for frac- 
tions of $100.—V. 111, p. 1757. 


Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co.—25% Stock Div.— 

A 25% stock dividend was payable Nov. 1 last to holders of record Oct. 25 
on the outstanding $400,000 capital stock, par $100. President John L. 
Newbold on Oct. 26 said in substance: ‘‘We feel that our present stock- 
holders are entitled to this surplus, in the form of additional stock, before 
our plans for further development are carried out.”’ 

Company was incorporated in Delaware Apr. 25 1901 to carry on a stor- 
age and hauling business in Washington, D. C. Dividends of 6% have 
been paid semi-annually on the capital stock. Surplus and undivided 
profits as per balance sheet of April 30 1920, were $197,390. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co.—Annual Report.— 
The company reports for the year ended Oct. 1 1920 a surplus of $1,150,- 
732, bringing the profit and loss surplus up to $8,627.739.—V. 109, p. 2168. 


Mexican Oil Shipments.— Monthly Report.— 
The leading companies show exports as follows: 
October. September. 
Mexican Petrol_3,039,583 2,695,192 
Standard of N.J.2,593,077 1,991,866 
exican Eagle__2,109,.458 2,248,387 
Mexican Gulf___1,418,842 1,492,188 
Island Oil 1,357 ,620 Be THe 


§48 833 803 968 
477,219 
ee 248,144 
1,0€2 546 (4)920,000 
1,757,372 





14,010,499 
8,977,506 





——— ee | 


October. September. 
Atl. Gulf Oil_..1,012,125 1,024,758 
Sinclair (Freep't) 729,560 
Penn-Mex Fuel. 574,370 
E .Coast(So.Pac.) 439,735 622,164 
Miscellaneous --.1,266,111 1,774,685 


17,050,848 17,311,217 
In October Transcontinental Petroleum Co., a subsidi of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey , exported 601,211 barrels more than in September, while 
Penn-Mex Fuel, also a Standard Oil company, shipped 323,785 barrels less 
than in that month. 


Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd.—Large Oil Contract.— 
The com any: it is announced, has closed a contract for the sale of 
150,000, gallons of gasoline to the Standard Oil Co. of New York, de- 











livery to be made during the next year. This new contract means the de- 
a7 © about 425,000 gallonsaday. See Mexican Oil above.—V. 111, 
p. 


Mississippi River Power Co.—Power Contract.— 

The company, it is stated, has concluded a 20-year contract with the 
Central Illinois Public Service Co. for the delivery of about 10,000 h.p., 
3,000 h.p. to be taken at once, 1,000 additional April 1 1921, and the balance 
of 6,000 to be taken over a period of five years.—V. 111, p. 1955. 


Mohawk Mining Co.—Production (in Lbs.).— 
1920——Oct.——1919. Decrease.| 1920—10 Mos.—1919. 
659,788 1,062,279 402,491 |8,429,893 10,804,166 
—V. 111, p. 1666, 1284. 


Nevada-California Electric Corp.— Notes Offered.—Spen- 
cer Trask & Co., Blyth, Witter & Co., New York, Boettcher, 
Porter & Co., Bankers Trust Co. and International Trust 
Co., Denver, are offering at 99 and int., yielding over 8.15%, 
$1,500,000 10-Year 8% Secured gold notes (see adv. pages). 


Dated Nov. 1 1920, due Nov. 1 1930. Int. payable M. & N. in New 
York, San Francisco and Denver. Corp. is obligated to pay normal Federal 
income tax lawfully deductible at the source, up to2%. Denom. $500 and 
$1,000 (c*). Red. on any int. date at 103 and int. upon 90 days’ notice. 
International Trust Co., Denver, trustee. 

Data from Letter of Pres. E. S. Kassler, Denver, Nov. 8 1920. 

Security.—Secured by deposit of 6% First Lien Gold bonds of a par value 
equal to 150% of the face amount of notes outstanding. Corp. agrees to 
maintain a ratio between the market value of the pledged bonds and the 
par value of the notes outstanding of 115 to 100. . : 

Business and Property.—The company’s system serves the rich agricultural 
and industrial sections of Southern and Eastern California. All of the 
hydro-electric generating plants are located in California and over 90% of 
the properties are located within that State. Company also distributes 
power to the mining districts of Central Western and Southwestern Nevada. 
All of this territory. except a small portion of San Bernardino, Riverside 
and Inyo counties in Southern Calif., is served exclusively by this system. 

Owns generating plants with a total capacity of 60,287 h.p., of which 
49,000 h.p. is hydro-electric. Over 80% of its current is generated by 
water ont» G thereby saving the great increases in operating costs experi- 
enced by other power companies. ’ 

Valuation.—As of Dec. 31 1914, the then present value of the properties 
was reported as $17,001,803, to which should be added the cost of additions, 
extensions, &c., made to Aug. 31 1920, amounting to $5,925,975, making 
total valuation as of Aug. 31 1920 $22,927,778. 

Capitalization Outstanding in Hands of Public after this Financing. 


6% First Lien bonds, Series A, due 1946 (auth. $15,000,000) - --x$8,593 ,000 
10-Yr. 8% Secured notes, due 1930 (auth. $1,500,000), thisissue 1 
Nev.-Calif. Power Co. lst (closed) Mtge. 6s, due 1927 : 
Southern Sierras Power Co. 1st (closed) Mtge. 6s, due 1936-_--- 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 
Unsecured notes ($336,800 6s due 1926 and $ 
x In addition, $1,125,000 Series A and § 
are deposited as security for these notes. 
Earnings for Years ended Dec. 31 1919 and 12 Months ended Sept. 30 1920 
(Inter-Company Transactions Eliminated). 
Calendar Years 
8. 1917. 1916. 
$ $ 


985.150 1,526,897 
1.070.567 °925.029 
119.692 55.990 


190,260 981,019 
948'588 328.175 


Decrease . 
2,374,273 








Total oper. earnings - - 
Net after taxes 
Other income 








Earns. appl. to int__1,637,369 
Int. on sub. co. bonds. 219,805 
Int. on Ist Lien bonds. 498,869 120,128 


Balance, surplus___. 918.696 642.810 532,716 

Increased Rates.—The Calif. RR. Commission on Sept. 17 1920 authorized 
an increase in the rates of the subsidiary companies operating in Calif., 
which the Commission estimates will increase annual revenue by $312,000. 


See map of properties and power developments of the 
corporation and its subsidiary and allied companies in the 
‘Railway and Industrial Section’’ —V. 111, p. 499. 


New England Oil Corp.—WNote Offering.—Cochrane, 
Harper & Co., Boston and New York, recently offered at 99 
and int. (including 5 shares Common stock with each $1,000 
note) $6,000,000 8% 5-Year Convertible Gold notes. 


Dated June 1 1920, Int. payable J. & D. due June 11925. Red. allor 
part on 30 days’ notice at 104 and int. on or prior to June 1 1921, and there- 
after at 1% less for each year or partthereofelapsed. Denom. $1,000 (c*). 
First National Bank, Boston, trustee. Int. payable without deduction for 
normal Federal income tax up to 2% p.a. Co. also agrees to reimburse 
the holder for State income or other State taxes paid not exceeding $5 per 
$1,000 note p. a., in Mass., R. I., Conn., N. Y., Pa., Md. and Il. 

Convertibility.—Each $1,000 note is convertible into 10 shares 8% Cum. 
& Partic. Pref. stock (par $100) and 7 4 shares Common stock (no par value). 
The Pref. stock div. is cumulative from Oct. 1 1920 and participates equally 
share for share with the Common in all divs. above $8 per share on Common. 

Sinking Fund.—Commencing April 1 1921, and annually thereafter, 10% 
of the net profits for the previous 12 months ending Dec. 31 shall be used 
as a sinking fund to purchase or call notes at not exceeding call price. 


Data from Letter of Pres. Llewellyn Howland, Boston, Nov. 1. 
Company .—A holding and operating company, incorp. in Virginia for the 
following objects: (a) To acquire entire capital stock of New England Oil 
Refining Co., which owns and operates a refinery and terminal at Fall 
River, Mass. (6b) To perform a contract to supply to the Navy Department 
3,000,000 bbls. of fuel oil and 200,000 bbls. of gasoline ‘first delivery being 
made Sept. 17 last]. The Navy Department in turn guarantees wanes” 
tation for 5,000, bbls. of crude oil from Mexico Gulf ports to Fall River 
at 80 cts. per bbl. vgn ome has also contracted additional sales for 
approximately 1,000,000 bbls. of fuel oil, 770,000 bbls. of gasoline and 
70-000 tons of coke]. (c) To acquire certain leases and options on leases, 
or interests therein, on upwards of 250,000 acres of oil lands in Venezuela 
and on 550,000 acres in Colombia. 

Capitalization after this Financing— | 
8% Five-Year Convertible Gold notes x$8,000,000 $6,000, 
8% Cum. Partic. Pref. stock ($100 par) x12,000,000 =i, ,600 
Common stock (no par value) x500,000 sh. 440,000 sh. 

x $2,00°,000 notes and $2,158,400 Pref. stock reserved for future require- 
ments and $8,000,000 Pref. stock and 60,000 shares Common stock reserved 
for conversion of notes. 

Properties, &c.—The New England Oil Refining Co. (stock all owned by 
the New England Oil Corp ? owns and operates a refinery and terminal a 
Fall River, Mass., which will have, upon the completion of construction on 
Jan. 1 1921, a capacity of 8,000,000 bbls. of crude a year. The refinery will 
operate largely on Mexican crude oil. On treatment of 6,000,000 bbls. of 
crude, the output of the veipery seme approximate 4,500,000 bbls. of fuel 
oil, gas oil and distillates, 900,000 bbis. of gasoline and 70,000 tons of coke 

er year. The initial storage capacity of the Fall River refinery is about 

00,000 bbis., with sufficient ground reserves to increase the storage in 
steel sanage red 500,000 bbls., and the eporage in concrete bulk reservoirs 
of from 1, ,000 to 3,000,000 bbls. additional capacity. The terminal will 
berth four 10,000-ton tankers. Also owns or leases storage and terminal 
facilities at New Bedford, New York and Lee oy ype 

Company has also acquired the shares of Canada Merzico Oil Co., Ltd., by 
issuing Preferred stock on the basis of one share of the corporation stoc 
for six of the shares acquired. 

th American Leases .—Has acquired leases and options in South Amer- 
ica aggregating Sperenimatey l, ,000 acres, situated in or adjacent to 
the zones in Venezuela and Colombia. In Venezuela has leased approxi- 
mately 250,000 acres adjoining the holdings of the Carter Oil Co., Caribbean 
Petroleum Co. and Sun Co. Has also secured a interest in 500,000 
acres owned by the Sun Co., which will be develo jointly. The United 
Fruit Co. has a direct interest in this Venezuelan acreage, having made a 
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substantial investment in the New En 
gland Oil Corp. with a view to securi 
C Saeeae = eulne supply of South American oil for its own purposes. 
it is considering” options on large acreage in Ecuador and Peru which 
rnings.—Net earnings for the first year’’ complete operation from 
al 1 1921, based upon treating 6,000,000 bbls. crude at Fall River and 
upon the above sales are estimated to be $7,858,000 before Federal taxes. 
divid proves for sinking fund requirements, fixed charges and Pref. 
440 000 Ss, this would leave an amount equal to about $15 per share on the 
Bi Shares of Common stock outstanding. 
aera se Douglas Cochrane, Rodolphe L. Agassiz, Gaspar G. 
Do Pip Pte Spencer Borden Jr., John P. Bowditch, Allan Forbes, 
A - cr ac ay Frost, James N. Galbraith (V.-Pres.), R. M. H. Harper. 
Pe ii omer, Llewellyn Howland (Pres.), Bradley W. Palmer, Charles E. 
rkins, John F. Perkins, Hugh D. Scott, John B. Shearer, H. Nelson Slater. 


New England Power Co.—A pplication.— 
vm. he company has petitioned the Mass. Department of Public Utilities 
- approval of issue of $550,000 First Mtge. bonds under its existing mort- 
aa $250,000 Preferred stock, making the total capital consist of 
; 000 Common stock, $6,314,000 Preferred stock and $11,200,000 
$i00 Mtge. bonds. The new Preferred is to be offered stockholders at 
rshare. The proceeds of the additional bonds and Preferred stock 
s to used for acquisitions.—V. 110, p. 1419. 


New England Spun Silk Corp.—IJncorporated.— 
ny A in Mass. on or about Nov. 5 1920 with an authorized capital of 
>. 50,000, consisting of 10,000 class A, 8,000 class B and 12,000 class C 
referred shares and 36.000 shares of Common and 1,500 shares of Special 
ommon stock. The Bankers Trust Co., New York, has been appointed 
transfer agent for all classes of stock. 


New York Air Brake Co.— Sales, &c.— 
. 19 Mos. Ending Oct. 31— 1920. 1919. Increase 
"Orders are booked: ii te stated’ to the ccteck of $4 bop Oop ate 
‘ s stated, to the extent of $2, j and it i 
ported that no cancellations had been made. —V. 111, p. 1477. ee 


New York & Queens Gas Co.—Refuses to Fiz Price.— 

J udge Julius M. Mayer in the U. 8. District Court has refused the com- 
pany's application to modify his previous decision so as to permit the com- 
pany to charge $1 40 in place of $1 20 per 1,000 cu. ft. forgas. He refused 
to modify his previous attitude that it was no part of the duty of the Court 
to fix the precise rate, although he still holds that the present gas law which 
fixes the price of gas is confiscatory and therefore unconstitutional. 

He revised his previous opinion, however, so as to put the present cost 
of producing and delivering gas at $1.0129, instead of 31.0076. He gave 
the minimum value of the property as $1,130,497. See V. 111, p. 1858. 


(Chas. F.) Noble Oil & Gas Co.—Earnings.— 

Gross earnings for the quarter ended Sept. 30 last amounted to $2,336.467, 
compared with $1,.552.911 for the three months ending June 30, and net 
revenues were $838,111, against $554,693. The net for the third quarter 
is equivalent to more than 33% on the Common stock, after allowing for 
Preferred dividends. The capitalization now outstanding is said to be 
$1,000,000 Preferred and $9,500,000 Common stock.—V. 111, p. 1858, 1571 


North Butte Mining Co.—Production.— 
Output in Oct. was 1,390,829 pounds of copper, 55,006 ounces silver, and 
- oe ot ee with 1,434,159 lbs. of copper in Sept. last. — 


North & Judd Mfg. Co.—To Pay 25% Stock Dividend— 
The stockholders will vote Nov. 23 on increasing the capital stock from 
52 000,000 to, $3,000.000 . hay my SEO. 000 will be issued as a 25% 
snd, the balance to issue r cas t $25) as i 
alas V itt > tr or cash at par ($25) as the directors 


Ohio Oil Co.—E£xztra Dividend.— 

An extra dividend of $4 75 has been declared on the stock together with 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 25, both payable Dec. 31 to holders 
of record Nov. 27. Extra dividends have been paid as follows: Sept. 1920, 
$4 75; March and June 1920, $2 75 each: Dec. 1919, $4 75: Sept. 1919, 
$2 75; March 1916 to June 1919, incl., $4 75 quarterly.—V. 111, p. 799. 


Pacific Gas & Elec. Co. of San Fran.—Issue Approved. 

Pr... a a eee ee nmnengee oe company to issue 50,000 
s First Pref. stock, proceeds t 

improvements.—V. 111, Dp. 1858. " a oo on 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co.—Eztra Dividend.— 

An extra dividend of 50 cents per share (10%) has been declared on the 
Common stock (par $5) in addition to the regular semi-annual dividend of 
50 cents per share, both payable Dec. 15 to holders of record Dec. 1. Extra 
dividends of $1 per share (20) have been paid together with the regular 
semi-annual dividend since June, 1918 —V. 111, p. 789. 


0——Oct.——1919. nerease.| 1920—10 Mos.—1919. Increase. 
95 gee 207 Ba aa Tal ha laa arate $22,246,462 $10,496,637 


Philadelphia Electric Co.—Dividends.— 

A dividend of 45 cents per share (at the rate of 8% p. a.) has been de- 
clared on the outstanding $6,000,000 Preferred stock (par $25), together 
with the regular quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Common stock, both 
payable Dec. 15 to holders of record Nov. 19.—V. 111, p. 1376. 


Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co.—New President.— 


F. B. Hufnagel, formerly General Supt. of the Aliquyspa Works of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., has been elected President.—V. 109, p. 893. 


Pittsburgh Brewing Co.—Annual Report.— 


Results for Fiscal Years Ending October 3}. 

Oct. 31 Years— 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Total net sales 3.288 $6,673,925 $8,845,932 
Net income 9,214 2.337 965 2,666,426 
Interest 96 ,: 319,140 319,140 


ar 25,000 21,000 511,618 
Preferred dividends__-_(7%)426,999 (7)426,999(8%)518,501 
Common dividends-_-_.-_.(2%)119,.245 (4)238,490(1%) 89,434 
Depreciation, &c______-_ 293 231 666 .396 753,087 


ED 660 enna def. $1,141,561 sur $665,940 sur $474,646 sur $25 
—V. 111, p. 1956. ” $474,646 sur $258,841 


Pittsburgh Oil & Gas Co.—Earnings.— 

Gross sales for the 9 months ending Sept. 30 last were $1,219,649, com- 
pared with $1,379.788 for the full year 1919. Net earnings for 9 months 
were $727,933. which were $4,000 more than for the full year 1919. Bal- 
ance before dividends was $394,128, which is an increase of $34,000 over 
the amount for the year 1919—V. 111, p. 1089. 


Prairie Pipe Line Co.—Shipments.— 

Carl H. Pforzheimer & Co. Nov. 13 wrote in substance: ‘‘Shipments in 
October amounted to 4,919,596 bbls., compared with 4.392.448 bbis. in 
September and 4,764,572 bbis. in August. uns from the wells in Septem- 
ber were 4,950,000 bblis., against 4,836,001 bbls. in August. The recent 
increase in gathering charges and trunk line rates should considerably in- 
crease the company’s earnings, although the company continues to make 
ares cupendeteres = constr ycting ote eg e company is now be- 
nning a new line in e Marion County, Kan., fields, which, i - 
mated, will cost $1,000,000."—V. 111, p. 699. : ideas 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Earnings.— 


Results for quer one rene seenthe ending Sept. 30. 
0s.—1919. 1920—9 Mos.— ’ 
Net profits - - -. def$113,519 $706,071 $817,297 wi $479 679 
Miscellaneous income. - - - 61,370 226,076 155,109 616,535 


$52,149 $932,147 $972,406 $1,096,214 
394 ,294 788,590 1,182,883 2,365,769 


def$446,443 sur$143,557 def$210,477df$1,269,555 








Dividends 
Net 
—Vs 





111, p. 1957. 





Rand (Gold) Mines, Ltd.—Output (in ozs.)— 
‘The gold output in October last, totaled 662,000 fine ounces, as compared 
wie eel Sept., 702,083 in August, and 736,099 in July.—V. 111, 
D. él, ; 


Republic Motor Truck Co.—New Officer.— 


Col. Frank E. Smith has been elected as First Vice-President, succeeding 
W. J. Baxter.—V. 111, p. 1089, 301. 


Seneca Copper Co.— Acquires Outstanding Shares of Gratiot. 

The company has purchased 20,000 shares of Gratiot Mining Co. stock 
from Mohawk Mining Co., thus acquiring a 100% ownership. 

J. Parke Channing, Vice-President and a director of the Miami Copper 
Co., has been elected President succeeding Fred Lewisohn,.—V.111, p. 1478. 


Shattuck Arizona Copper Co.—Quarterly Report.— 

Vice-President Norman E. LaMond in his report for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30 1920, says in subst.: 

_ The total amount of new development work for the quarter was 2,150 feet. 
Sinking operations in the main shaft were completed Aug. 24 and the total 
depth of the shaft is now 1,139 feet. Stations are being cut on the 1100-ft. 
level for future development operations at this level. 

New development work during the quarter did not encounter ore of 
commercial grade. Lead mining and milling operations have been conducted 
at nearly full capacity of the concentration plant. A shortage of fuel oil 
used for power purposes caused a complete shut-down of the lead concen- 
trating mill on Sept. 24 but operations will be resumed early in October. 
The scarcity of miners for underground work continues serious and handicaps 
our copper ore outpout. 

The production of copper and of gold and silver from copper ores was less 
than previous quarter due to less copper ore mined. The production of 
lead and of gold and silver from lead ores was considerably more than in the 
previous three months due to more tons milled and to better grade. Metals 
recovered: From 4,915 dry tons of copper ores 527,454 Ibs. copper, 145 ozs. 
gold and 16,953 ozs. silver; (2) From 4,663 dry tons of lead concentrates, 
2.398.123 Ibs. lead, 1.286 ozs. gold, and 119,534 ozs. silver; (3) From 53 dr 
tons of lead ores, 7,127 Ibs. lead, 5 ozs. gold and 677 ozs. silver. | 


Results for 3 and 9 months ending Sept. 30. 
—1920—3 Mos.—1919— —1920—9 Mos.—1919— 
$456,477 $310,626 $1,272,891 $559,956 
737,201 


456,258 237.993 1,205,673 
19,327 18,330 58,159 25,451 


def.$19,109 $54,303 $9,079 def.$202 ,696 


Total income 

Oper. milled lead & ad- 
ministration exp 

Depreciation 








Net income 
—V.111, p. 1957. 


(Walden W.) Shaw Co., Chicago.—Segregation.— 

The directors. it is stated, have adopted a plan for segregating the Yellow 
Cab Manufacturing Co., the manufacturing end of the industry, from the 
corporation. The segregation, it is understood, will be accomplished by the 
creation of an issue of 50.000 $10 par shares of the Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Co., which will be offered holders of Shaw stock at par in the ratio of 
one such share for each four shares of Shaw stock held, payment to be 
called around Jan. 1. This will give the Yellow Cab a ve talization of 
$675,000 (par $100) and $500,000 (par $10) Common stock. The $100 
par stock, it is stated, will be unchanged by the segregation and will re- 
main in the Shaw treasury. 

The earningsof the Yellow Cab Co. forthe 3 months ended Sept. 30, before 
taxes. were $162,000. Earnings for Oct., before taxes, were $104, d 
Average return for the 4 months is at the annual rate of about $800,000, 
before taxes. Dividends on the $100 par stock call for an outlay of only 
$47,250 annually. This would leave a return of more than 150% on the 
$10 par stock, before taxes.—V. 111, p. 1478. 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.— Deliveries .— 

The company reports deliveries of petroleum through its pipe line dur- 
ing October 1920 of 1,317,558 bbls., as against 1,259,995 bbls. in 1919, being 
an increase of 57,563.—V. 111, p. 1957, 1758. 


Singer Manufacturing Co.—Inheritance Tar.— 

The inheritance tax levied on the estate of Frederick G. Bourne, who for 
many years was President of the Singer Sewing Machine Co., amounted te 
$1,669,201. The gross value of the estate was appraised at $42,592,814.— 
V .111, p. 1859, 1957. 


Solar Refining Co.—E£ztra Dividend of $35.— 

An extra dividend of $35 per share, in addition to the regular semi-annual 
dividend of $5 per share, has been declared on the stock, payable Dec. 20 
to holders of record Nov. 30. In June last an extra dividend of $5 per share 
was paid in addition to the regular semi-annual of $5; a like amount was paid 
onges vane Dane but in Dec. 1919 an extra of $15 per share was paid. 
—V.110, Dp. . 


South Porto Rico Sugar Co.—Annual Report.— 
Consolidated Results Years Ended Sept. 30 (Incl. Central Romana, Inc.) 
9-20. 1918-19. 


Sept. 30 Years— 1916 1917-18. 1916-17. 
Sugar made (tons) 90,000 88 ,200 90 ,400 92 342 
Total receipts $22,250,851 $12,866,207 $11.448,242 $10,690,741 
Net earnings $7,957.886 $3,126,740 $2,691,851 $2,617,957 
Res. for working capital. 3,050,000 900,000 300,000 600 ,000 
Reserve for depreciation 929 ,609 690,312 545,878 466 ,668 
Reserve for income and 

excess profit taxes_... 1,750,000 00,000 300, 
Pref. dividends (8%) --- 400,000 374,763 319,507 312,730 
Common divs. (cash) _(20)1,400,700(20)1,119,210 (10)450,000 (20)823,890 
Common divs. (stock)... See below (10) 506,250 

Balance, surplus $375,336 $42,454 $70,217 $114,670 
Total p. & 1. sur. Sept. 30 $1,411,559 $1,036,223 $993,768 $923,551 

The Common stock for the pene ending Sept. 30 1920 received three quar- 
terly cash dividends of 5% each and on Oct. 1 1920 a quarterly cash dividend 
of 3%, with an extra 3% in cash, the Oct. 1 distribution being made on the 
Common stock as increased to $11,205,600 by the 100% stock dividend 

aid to stockholders of record July 24.to represent earnings invested in 

a Romana sugar factory and other improvements. 


On Dec. 31 1919 a quarterly dividend of 3% (with no extra) will be paid 
on the Common shares.—V. 111, p. 995, 500. 


Southern Sierras Power Co.—BSond Application.— 

The company has applied to the Calif. RR. Comm. for authority to 
issue (a) $1,040,479 First & Ref. Mtge. bonds, proceeds to be used to reim- 
burse the treasury for extensions and improvements; (b) $444,260 First & 
Ref. Mtge. bonds, this amount representing 85% of the cost of acquiring 
the properties of the Mono Power Co. and of additions and betterments 
made thereto.—V. 109, p. 2271. 


Springfield (Mass.) Breweries Co.—To Retire Stock.— 

It is stated that one-half of the $1,150,000 Preferred stock of the company 
will be retired at par. ‘The money to retire the stock will be realized throug 
the sale of Liberty bonds. The company since the advent of prohibition, 
it is said, has not been doing large business. One of its plants is making 
non-alcoholic beverages.—V. 111, p. 500. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Gasoline Reduced One Cent a 
Gallon in Wagon Supply.—Pres. Walter C. Teagle on Nov. 14 
announced that tank wagon prices of gasoline would be re- 
duced one cent a gallon on Nov. 15 in States in which the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey and the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana operate. 

President Teagle stated that the reduction in price is not the result of lower 
costs, either of crude oil or labor, but is a movement on the part of the com- 
pany to aid in the lowering of prices as part of the general commercial 
adjustment. He further stated: tee 

“While there has been no material release from any of the conditions 
which brought the rise in the price of petroleum products, the Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana believes that the process of readjustment now under way 
in the business world must eventually contribute to lower costs of producing 


and refining oil. 
“Up to date there has been no lowering of labor costs for crude oil prices 
nor recessions in the demand for gasoline. Reductions which have already 
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taken place in many of the principal items entering into the cost of living 
have for the most part not reached the ultimate consumer, but it is inevitable 
that before long lower prices will be brought about by new quotations now 
prevailing in primary markets.’’ 


Date of the annual meeting has been changed from the first Tuesday in 
January to the first Tuesday in June. The next meeting will be held the 
first Tuesday of June 1921. 

See Mexican Oil Companies above.—V. 111, p. 1957, 1667. 


Steel & Tube Co. of America.—Larnings.— 
Oct. 1920. 10 Mos. 1920. 
$1,544,016 $13,011,758 
507 ,933 3,634,733 


$9,377,025 
1,020,833 


$8 356,192 








EE I ne Te a ee ae ey Mea ae $1,036,083 
Preferred dividends 102,083 


$934,000 








Balance, surplus 
—V.111, p. 1668, 1286. 


Stewart Warner Speedometer Corp.—Zarnings.— 
9 mos. ending Sept. 30— 1920 1919 1918 
$2,271,426 $2,598,741 $1,583,156 
} 


Net profits 
480 ,000 250,00 94, 
($3) 1,200,000 (6%)600,000 (4% %)450,000 


Prov. for Fed. income tax .- 
Dividends 
$591,426 $1,748,741 $1,038,356 


Balance, surplus........- 
—V.111, p. 1758, 788. 


Swan & Finch Co., N. Y.—New Director.— 
George E. Brown has been elected a director.—V. 111, p. 1957, 1849. 


Texas Co.—Capital Increased—10% Stock Dividend.—The 
stockholders on Nov. 18 ratified an increase in the capital 
stock from $130,000,000 to $143,000,000, to provide for 
the payment of a 10% stock dividend payable March 31 
1921 to holders of record Dec. 10 1920. 


The date of the annual meeting has been changed from November to 
the third Tuesday in March, beginning in 1921. The regular quarterly 
1 in pal 7a declared payable Dec. 31 to stock of record Dec. 

Vv. » ms ; 


Tobacco Products Corp.—Larnings.— 

10 Months Ending Oct. 31— 
Earnings 
—V.111, p. 1957, 1860. 

Toronto Power Co., Ltd.—Power for Industries.— 

The Company announces that owing to the expiration of a contract 
covering delivery of over 30,000 h. p. on Sept. 1 1921, it will be in a position 
to contract for terms of 5 or 10 years for the delivery of a dependable power 
supply on and after April 1 1921; and it can then supply 12,000 volt power 
at or near Niagara Falls and in or near Welland, Ont. Compare article on 
} Aa ees of Spnane in ‘‘Financial Post’’ of Toronto for Nov. 12, p. 

—V. 5, p. 826. 


Underwood Typewriter Co.—Obituary.— 


Jacob Wertheim a member of the Executive Committee and a director 
died Nov. 14 in New York City —V. 111, p. 1957, 800. 


United Cigar Stores Co. of America.—Balance Sheet.— 
* The New York Stock Exchange on Nov. 10 authorized the listing on and 
after Nov. 15 1920 of $2,987,900 additional common stock (auth. $60,- 
000,000), par $100, on official notice of issuance as a 10% stock dividend 
payable Nov. 15 to holders of record Oct. 29, making the total amount 
a Y for $32,866,100. 
he company reports the following balance sheet: 
Dec. 31 
1919. 








1920. 1919. Increase 
$1,836,722 $800,929 $1,035,793 


Aug. 31 
1920. 


Aug. 31 


1920. 

$ TAabilities — $ 
4,315,755) Pref. stock 4,527,000 
Common stock. _.29,878,200 
21,400,000) Bills & accts pay__11,994,450 

1,278,266) Rents rec. in adv.. 444,875 

1,389,888) Res. for dividends- 79,223 
x4,776,592|Res. for taxes, in- 

1,339,641; surance, &c.__. 1,096,717 
12,632,140|/Res.—Prov. surplus 4,173,962 

3,218,335\Surplus as per in- 

come account... 5,771,482 
1,381,885 


725,014 


57,965.909 52,457,517! Total... _-- 57,965,909 52,457,517 
x Including demand loans (secured). 
: anne comparative income account for 8 months of 1920 V.111, p. 1957, 


United Fruit Co.—Substantial Investment in N. E. Oil.— 
See New England Oil Corporation above.—V. 111, p. 1860. 


United Paperboard Co.—10% Stock. Div—Pref. Stock.— 
Ff’ The directors have declared a dividend of 2% in cash and a stock divi- 
dend of 10% on the Common stock, both payable Jan. 10 to stock of record 


ec. : 
The $1,000,000 Pref. stock has been retired in accordance with a plan 
announced in V. 111, p. 800. 
Paul C. Downing has been elected a director, succeeding Charles C. 
Adsit.—V. 111, p. 1190, 893. 


United States Rubber Co.—wNo Reason for Change in 
Dividend.—Chairman Colt is quoted as saying: 


“Officials of the company see no reason to change the policy adopted 
Over a year ago, when the Common stock was placed upon 8% dividend 
basis. Profits for the year will substantially exceed all regular dividend 
requirements, notwithstanding the falling off in the tire trade, which con- 
stitutes only one-third of the entire business of the company. 

““The company’s situation as to crude rubber, in which there has been an 
unusual price decline, is all that could be asked. The company has no 
forward contracts, and therefore has taken advantage of making purchases 
at lower levels of prices, which, together with the substantial supply from 
its own Eastern plantations, puts the company in a most favorable position 
as]to crude rubber.’’—V. 111, p. 1860. NAD BES nash 


United States Steel Corp.—Prices to Be Maintained.— 
Chairman Elbert H. Gary says in substance: 


Our subsidiary companies have consistently and uninterruptedly main- 
tained the base selling prices of all iron and steel commodities which were 
mutually fixed by representatives of the iron and steel interests of the 
United States and representatives of the Government on March 21 1919. 

Since that time producing costs of all manufacturers of iron and steel 
(including an advancement of wages aggregating $51,000,000 per year to 
the Steel Corporation, and larger freight rates) have materially increased. 
Under usual circumstances we would be justified in making additions to 
the average base prices. 

However, after deliberate and careful consideration, we have decided to 
recommend to the Presidents of our subsidiary companies that the present 
base selling prices of all commodities continue in force unless it becomes 
necessary and proper to make changes to meet altered conditions. 

We think stability in business is of the highest importance and that every 
man, to the extent of his opportunity and ability, and even at some sacri- 
fice, is obligated to assist in stabilizing and maintaining prices on a fair 
and sane level. The producers, consumers and workmen will be benefited 
by this attitude. 


The company, it is stated, has completed the purchase of the Midland 
Coal Co.’s holdings, amounting to 5,552 acres, in Barber and Keg nt 
counties, W. Va., and will shortly orrenge for the development of the field. 
The purchase price is unknown, but it is estimated that the coal is worth 
at least $5.000,000.—V. 111, p. 1958. 


Dec. 31 
1919. 


$ 
4,527,000 
27,162,000 
8,921,549 
157,613 
1,629,720 


976,725 
3,323,281 


5,759,629 


Assets — s 
Leaseh’ds, mtce. & 4,448,717 
Trade-marks, good 

a 2. enwade 21,400,000 
Stocks and bonds. 493,120 
Stock for employes 1,402,845 
pe 3,287,258 
Bills & accts. rec.. 1,254,782 
Mdse. & esupplies_17,372,048 
Furniture & equip. 3,595,766 
Imp. to leasehold 

estates.._______- 3,453,142 
Other def. assets_. 1,258,231 























United Retail Stores Corp.—£Zarnings.— 
_8 Months ending Aug. 31— 1920. 1919. Increase. 
Net earnings, after Federal taxes_... $2,965,710 $1,567,625 $1,398,085 
—V. 111, p. 1958, 1573. 


Utah Copper Co.—EL£arnings.— 


Results for Three and Nine Months to Sept. 30. 
1920—3 Mos.—1919. 1920—9 Mos.—1919. 
734 24,774,761 80,695,407 81,269,450 
29,022 $1,762,700 $3,216,024 $2,793,509 
581, 281,624 1,247,614 1,633,868 
250,125 375,188 1,150.375 1,125,564 
$5,552,940 


G $502,954 $2,419,512 $5,614,014 
Dividends 2,436,735 2,436,735 7,310,205 7,310,205 
$1,757,265 


Balance, deficit..... .$1,933,782 $17,223 $1,696,191 
—V.111, p. 1958, 1947. 
Mills Co., Ltd.—Balance 


Western Canada Flour 
Sheet Aug. 31.— 

The comparative income statement was published in ‘‘The Chronicle’’ 
Nov. 6 on page 1861. Net profits for the year ended Aug. 31 amounted 
to $414,723, compared with $437,986 in 1919 and $543,844 in 1918 (the 
banner year). After deducting bond interest there remained available a 
balance of $335,470, or equal to 13.5%, against 14.4% in 1919 and 19.9% 
in the record year 1918. The company distributed during the late year 
$250,000 in dividends being 8% and a bonus of 2%. In addition early in 
the fiscal period shareholders received a special bonus of $250,000 in Victory 
bonds, as was the case in 1919. 

Asseis— 1920. 1919. TAabtlities— 1920. 1919. 
Property . . _...-.$2,465,701 .$2,521,201'Cap. stock._.._..$2,485,453 $2,449,588 
Investments..... 814,289 1,004,259| Bonds 1,295,479 1,371,553 

1 1;Accrued interest--. 38,874 41,175 

291,548 598 ,327|Divs. payable._._. 100,000 ; 
1,302,908 935,779\|Accts. payable___*1,055,220 *960 ,452 

469,650 250,000'|P.& L. balance... 548,336 712,865 

79,009 


251,651 
100,256 74,414 


e 
Nevada Consol. dividends 











Acct. & bills rec... 
Inventories 
Victory bonds-_--- 
Cash 

Def. charges 








Total (each side)$5,523,362 $5,635,633 
* Including provision for war tax.—V. 111, p. 1861. 


Western Union Telegraph Co.—HRefuses to Transmit 
U.S. Government Messages Unless They Are Prepaid.— 


The company on Nov. 16 refused to transmit any Government messages 
unless they are prepaid. An order to this effect was issued on Nov. 10, 
sop ns to all departments of the Government. we 

he company maintains that the State Department has not paid it for 
cable service since August, 1919. The State Department's contention is 
that the Government has not received a rebate of 50%, hwich, it holds, has 
been due a long time, and to which the Government claims that it is en- 
titled under an arrangement by which the company was to handle Govern- 
ment cable messages at half rate. It is asserted that the amount due to 
the Government in such rebates is larger than the amount due to the com- 
pany since August 1919. 


President Newcomb Carlton on Nov. 16 stated: 

“The dispute with the State Department over the payment of cable tolls 
is of long standing and the company has been forced to require the Depart- 
ment to preney its tolls and cable messages because of the arbitrary policy 
adopted by the Department in dealing with the company’s bills. o the 
company there seems no reason why the business fairness and justice that 

revail in commercial life should not prevail in the State Department, and 
it is not the company’s intention that the State Department shall arbi- 
trarily decide what it shall pay and when it shall pa) for the use of the com- 
pany’s facilities.’ 

The directors on Nov. 16 announced that arrangements had been com- 
preted with the German Telegraph administration for the handling of cables 
yetween Germany and the United States. In order to facilitate the large 
traffic expected to develop, a cable direct to Germany may be laid. Presi- 
dent Carlton, discussing the situation, said: ‘‘The negotiations preliminary 
to this agreement go back to the time that I was in Europe, about a year 
ago. It was discussed at that time. I should say that a direct cable will 
finally be the outcome of these negotiations.’’—V. 111, p. 1573. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.—Capital 
Increase, &c.—The stockholders on Nov. 18 approved an 
increase in the capital stock from $75,000,000 to $125,000 ,000 





and authoried the directors to increase the indebtedness of 


the company by $30,000,000. Compare V. 111, p. 1287, 
and offering of $30,000,000 7% gold bonds in V. 111, p. 
1759, 1958. 

Wheeling Steel Corp.—Acquisition of Coal Lands.— 


The Whitaker-Glessner, one of the companies recently taken into the 
Wheeling Steel Corp. has purchased for about $500,000 12,000 acres of coal 
lands in Mason County, W. Va., for the purpose of supplying coal to the 
company’s plants at Portsmouth, Ohio, thus affording a short haul by rail 
or rive barge. (J. D. Merriman & Co.)—V. 111, p. 1480. 


(R. H.) White Co., Boston.—100% Stock Dividend.— 

The company has increased its authorized and outstanding Common 
stock to $1,000,000, by the issuance of 5,000 shares, par $100, to be dis- 
tributed as a stock dividend, payable to holders of record Oct. 22. The 
new shares will be known as Class ‘‘B’’ Common. 

Company was incorporated in Mass. June 10 1896. G. B. Johnson is 
President’ M. A. McBride, Vice-Pres., and Samuel L. Carr, Treasurer. 

White Motor Co.—New Chairman—Dividends.— 

Homer H. Johnson has been elected Chairman of the board to succeed 
the late M. B. Johnson. Mr. Johnson was also elected to the Executive 
Committee. 

The directors have declared the regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share, 
payable Dec. 31 to stockholders of record Dec. 15. The company, it is 


stated, continues to work a day and a night shift in the manufacture of 
motor trucks.—V. 110, p. 2495. 


Wolverine Copper Mining Co.—Production (in Lbs.).— 
1920——Oct.——1919. Decrease. 1920—10 Mos.—1919. Decrease. 


257,765 399,249 141 ,484/| 2,746,913 4,027,498 1,280,585 
—V.111, p. 1669, 1287. 








CURRENT NOTICES 


—John Bauer announces the opening of offices ar 63 Wall Street, New 
York, and offers his services as consultant on financial, accounting and 
tax matters. His record is given as follows: 


JOHN BAUER, A.B., Ph.D. in Economics, Yale University. Assistant 
Professor, Cornell University, lecturing on corporation finance, account- 
ing and public service corporations; Assistant Professor of Economics and 
Finance, Princeton, University; Statistician and Chief, Division of Ac- 
counts, Public Service Commission, New York City; Financial Adviser 
to the Corporation Counsel, City of New York. Professional experience 
on financial investigations, valuations and rate cases. Author of numer- 
ous articles on financial, economic and accounting matters. 

—e syndicate composed of A. E. Ames & Co., Wood, Gundy & Co., 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank and R. C. Matthews & Co. are offering a 
new issue of $5,000,000 Province of Ontario 7-year 6% bonds at 95.60 
and interest, yielding 6.80%. 

—Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Sample Case of Investments,”’ reviewing 
U. 8. Government, railroad, industrial and foreign Government issues. 

—The United States Mortgage & Trust Co. has been appointed registrar 
of the Pref. and Common stocks of the Morris Metal Products Corp. 


—The Equitable Trust Co. of New York has been appointed transfer 
agent of the stock of the Magor Car Corporation. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 1920. 








CUBA CANE SUGAR CORPORATION 
123 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK 


November 5, 1920. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

Your Board of Directors is gratified to be able to submit 
its Fifth Annual Report within six weeks following the ter- 
mination of the fiscal year ending September 30 1920, which 
is a testimonial to the efficiency of the Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

Owing to the general drought throughout the Island of 
Cuba, the early cane estimates of the 1919-1920 crop were 
not realized and, consequently, the total Cuban sugar crops 
aggregated only 26,237,242 bags (3,748,177 tons) against 
31,050,000 bags (4,485,714 tons) as estimated on December 
24 1919 by Messrs. Guma-Mejer, and against 27,802,435 bags 
(3,971,776 tons) made the year before. 

As is well known, labor unrest has been universal. Cuban 
plantations and railroads have not been free from labor 
troubles and attendant strikes, although perhaps affected in 
a lesser degree than industries in other countries. 

In view of the general labor situation it is a great achieve- 
ment on the part of Cuba to have harvested her crop, trans- 
ported it over her railroads to the shipping ports an placed 
it at the disposal of consumers, within a shorter period than 
in previous years, even making allowance for the smaller 
crop. 

All your Corporation’s plantations finished grinding be- 
fore May 30—with the exception of Moron which completed 
its crop of 611,031 bags (88,654 tons) on June 8. The output 
at Moron is the largest production of any single estate made 
in Cuba this crop. The increase in production at this estate 
from the 170,263 bags (24,323 tons) made during the first 
crop after its purchase by your Corporation to the 611,031 
bags (88,654 tons) produced this year, is very gratifying 
and justifies the action of your management in increasing 
that plantation’s machinery and cane fields. 

The sucrose content of the cane throughout the Island 
was again unsatisfactory, probably due to the irregularity 
and scarcity of the rain precipitations, for, as stated in the 
previous report, the sucrose content in the cane is dependent 
upon weather conditions. 

As was anticipated, sugar prices once “de-controlled” after 
two years of Governmental regulation, began to show wide 
variations; in fact the range increased far more than could 
have been foreseen, running from 6%4c.—at which some 
new crop sugars were sold in the fall of 1919, when it was 
realized that the United States Government would no longer 
control sugar—to 23%%4c. in May, the highest price reached, 
soon to be followed by a precipitous decline to 6%c., the 
price ruling at present. 

The proportion of the Cuban crop sold at the highest prices 
was relatively small. The peak having been reached during 
the months of May and June when there was very little cane 
being ground, neither the colonos nor the plantation owners 
participated to any great extent in the high prices. 

There still remains in the Island, unsold, about one-tenth 
of the crop. The probabilities are that the average price 
obtained for the entire crop, when the remnant is finally 
sold, will be between 10 and 1l1c. per pound. 

The great variation in prices experienced during this first 
year of “de-controlled” sugar proves the wise policy of hav- 
ing had sugar under Governmental regulation and control 
during the last two years of the World War. The chief 
cause for the variation in prices was the uncertainty result- 
ing from the “de-control” of sugar by the United States Gov- 
ernment last fall. Under such extreme variations it is 
readily seen what difficulties have attended the selling of 
sugars. 

Your corporation followed a conservative policy in the 
selling of its own sugars. That portion of the crop belong- 
ing to the colonos (tenant farmers) was treated as entirely 
apart, your Corporation selling it as fast as acquired under 
its colono contracts, seeking to avoid either loss or gain 
therefrom. 

The Corporation’s own sugars, as well as those acquired 
from the colonos, were sold prior to the recent rapid market 
decline and have been delivered and paid for. It follows, 
therefore, that this Corporation was not adversely affected 
by the decline nor is it adversely affected by the generally 
unsatisfactory financial situation arising therefrom which 
prevails at present in the Island of Cuba. 


CANE GROUND. 


As already stated above, cane estimates for the 1919-1920 
crop were not realized, because of the drought. 

The following table gives comparison of cane ground at 
your mills during the last crop: 





186,678,568 
443,019,818 arrobas (4,944,417 tons) 
». The a above, figures - are about 20% under the early estimate. @ 

The cane sold to outsiders this year was 2,590,357 arrobas 
(28,910 tons) in the Western Estates and 8, ‘818, 853 arrobas 
(98,425 tons) in the Eastern Estates, both much smaller 
quantities than during the 1918-1919 crop. 


RATES PAID TO COLONOS FOR THEIR CANE. 


The following table shows the average percentage of sugar 


per 100 of cane paid to the colonos during the past five 
years: 


256,341,250 arrobas @. 860,951 tons} 
(2,083 ,466 








1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

Western Estates._......-.- 6. 713% 6.849% 6.891% 6.901% 6. 902 % 
Eastern 5.079 5.029 5.115 5.130 5.15 

ID oc cicis winicnanedimed 6.383% 6.337% 6.254% 6.168% 6.124% 

The average percentage paid to the colonos will diminish 
still more from now on as your Corporation has acquired 
one additional plantation in the East and has increased the 
capacity of its other Eastern mills. 

SUCROSE IN THE CANE. 

The following table shows the average percentage of su- 
crose at the plantations of your Corporation during the five 
crops: 


1915-16 Tey 1916-18 1918-19 1919-20 
13.87% 13.00% } 13.31% 13.02% 12.95% 


By the above table it is seen that the sucrose content has 
not been high for the last four years; such a continuously 
low percentage of sucrose in the cane is most unusual. 

LOSSES IN MANUFACTURING. 

The losses in manufacturing at your plantations during 

the last five years have been as follows: 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
3.07% 2.67% 2.36% 2.32% 


Under present labor conditions it is difficult to maintain 
the highest efficiency methods at sugar plantations, where 
such efficiency, depends greatly upon the regularity with 
which the cane is delivered to the mill, for such regularity 
requires uniformity of railroad operations, and this, of 
course, has not been possible under present labor conditions, 

YIELD OF 96 DEG. CENTRIFUGALS. 

The yield of the five crops in 96 deg. centrifugals has been 

as follows: 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
11.25% 10.76% 11.41% 11.15% 11.02% 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS PER POUND OF SUGAR. 

For the purpose of comparing the f.o.b. price, per pound 
of sugar manufactured, obtained during the last five crops, 
the proceeds from “Molasses” and “Other Earnings” are in- 
cluded in the following: 

1915-16 1916-17 
4.112c. 4.479c. 








1919-20 
2.37% 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
4.630c. 5.398c. 10.345c. 

In order to afford a comparison with previous years, it 
has been necessary to include the Colono sugars in the above 
figures. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

In order to show the cost of production on an f.o.b. basis, 
per pound of sugar manufactured at your factories, includ- 
ing the cost of colonos’ cane, as we have done in the past 
five years, we give the following figures: 
mi 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

2.748c. 3.431c. 3.998c. 4.606c. 8.523¢. 

From the above it is seen that there has been an increase 
of 3.917¢c. over last year, but this increase is mainly due 
to the higher price paid for the colonos’ sugars. The cost 
of production depending so much upon the price at which 
we liquidate the colonos’ sugars, it is preferable to follow 
the same method indicated in the previous Annual Report, 
showing the cost of production, excluding cane, thus giving 
a comprehensive idea of the increases in other items, cane 
excluded. On this basis, the cost of manufacturing and 
delivering the sugars on board steamers, compared with 
previous years, is as follows: 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 
0.715c. 1.072c. 1.456c. 1.555c. 


The increases were, consequently, 
0.357c. per pound increase 1916-17 over 
0.384c. 1917-18 


1919-20 
1.940c. 


1915-16 
916-17 


Se ms 

The above increase of 0.385c. per pound in 1919-20 over 
the previous year is chiefly due to a shorter crop being 
made and to the fact that there was a decrease in sugar 
content of the cane. These figures are of great value 
when we come to consider the cost of production for the 
future, when prices are likely to be lower. It must be 
borne in mind that the cheaper the labor, the lower the 
cost, and labor will certainly not be higher next year. 

OPERATING PROFITS PER POUND OF SUGAR. 

Following the same basis as in our previous report and 

deducting from the preceding f.o.b. prices at which the 
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crop was sold, the cost of production, including cane, Op- 
erating Profits made per pound, are as follows: 











rai enn rey 74 1917-18 1918-19 1919 
Eee 479c. 4.630c. 5.398c. 10.345c 
*Production cost._....._-- 2. tag 3. 431 3. 998 4.606 8.523 
Operating profit...... -.- 1.364c. 1.048c. 0.632c. 0.792c. 1.822c. 


As explained in the previous Annual Report, the colono 
while sharing in the benefit of high prices, which was the 
case this year, will also share the burden of low prices, 
when they come. 

*‘he increase in cost of producing sugar this year, was 
divided as follows: 


3.532c. per lb. Cane (This higher cost in cane, however, is recovered 


by the higher price obtained for the colonos’ sugars, 
as already explained.) 
0.385c. per lb, Wages and other Expenses. 


COMPARISON OF CROPS MADE BY YOUR COMPANY. 


The production has been divided between the Western 
and Eastern Estates as follows: 


Western, Eastern, Total, 
Bags Tons. Bags. Tons. Bags. T¢ 
1915-16- -2, 616. 301 or 372,589 557,867 or 79,446 3,174,168 or 452, 035 
1916-17 -2,383,866 “ 345,373 877,755 “ 127,169 3,261,621 ‘* 472,542 
1917-18__2,437,926 “ 351,742 1,175,399 “ 169,586 3,613,325 “* 521,328 
1918-19- 2,653,620 *‘ 382,783 1,665,569 ‘‘ 241,318 4,319,189 ‘‘ 624,101 
1919—20-_-2,130,519 ‘‘ 308,570 1,633,396 *' 236,584 3,763,915 ** 545,154 


PRODUCTION OF THE EASTERN MILLS IN DETAIL. 


The following table shows the production of each of the 
Eastern mills during the last five crops: 











1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
I inn as in ip wie ane 170,263 181,045 315,439 524,940 611,031 
EE ET ea ae 378,097 416,560 506,494 445,784 
SR pepeapeperir 233,545 251,013 326,200 353,168 371,609 
DD csossdcémoce 154,059 67,600 117.200 280 ,967 204,972 
557,867 877,755 1,175,399 1,665,569 1,633,396 


Lugareno suffered greatly from the effects of the severe 
drought, which caused a decrease in production of nearly 
76,000 bags of sugar under last year. Its plantings have 
been increased so that, with propitious weather, it should 
be able to work to its full capacity in 1922-23. 

PROPERTIES ACQUIRED. 


During this year your Corporation purchased, at the price 
of $3,500,000, the entire stock, free of all encumbrances, of 
the Violet Sugar Company, a Cuban Corporation owning the 
sugar estate Violeta of 494 caballerias (16,467 acres) in the 
Eastern section of the Island adjacent to Moron, located on 
the line of the Cuban Northern Railroad, with a capacity of 
200,000 bags (last year’s production being 180,000 bags). 
Your management has made plans to increase the capacity of 
Violeta to 500,000 bags for the crop of 1921-22. When this 
has been done, the mill capacity of the Eastern plantations 
will have reached about 2,500,000 bags. 

In addition to Violeta, your Corporation has exercised, in 
the interest of the Eastern Cuba Sugar Corporation—a Cu- 
ban corporation, all the stock of which is owned by your 
Corporation—options to acquire the properties known as 
Redencion and Rio Maximo, consisting of 1,486 caballerias 
(47,867 acres), and also a lease of the lands of the Alegrias 
Land Company, comprising 864 caballerias (28,800 acres), 
with option to purchase, and further, a long-time lease on 
1,634 caballerias (54,467 acres), comprising the property 
called Velasco. The average prices paid for the above lands, 
including the option price on the Las Alegrias property, are 
very reasonable, not exceeding $1,200 per cab ($37 per 
acre). 

The above purchases and leases comprise 4,428 caballerias 
(147,600 acres), situated on the Cuban Northern Railroad 
east of Moron, between that estate and Lugareno, a very 
strategic position for their future development. With the 
acquisition of these lands the production in the Eastern 
mills can be increased to 3,000,000 bags, which would be a 
great achievement as against 557,867 bags made in that dis- 
trict during the first year of your Corporation. 

The small estate San Ignacio in the West, making only 
79,000 bags and with a high cost of cane, has been sold. 

LANDS. 


Your Corporation now owns in fee 11,110 caballerias 
(370,333 acres) of land and holds under lease, many of 
these leases being for long periods, 6,896 caballerias (229,- 
867 acres) of land. The total lands owned and leased there- 
fore are 18,006 caballerias (600,200 acres). 

In addition to the above, the Violet Sugar Company owns 
494 caballerias (16,467 acres) and the Eastern Cuba Sugar 
Corporation will own, after the above transactions are con- 
Sumated, 1,486 caballerias (47,867 acres) and hold under 
long-term leases 2,498 caballerias (83,267 acres). The grand 
total of the lands directly controlled by your Corporation 
will therefore be 22,434 caballerias (747,800 acres). 

RAILROADS. 


Your Corporation now owns and operates for the trans- 
portation of its product and supplies 1,168 kilometers (726 
miles) of railroad, of which 820 kilometers (510 miles) are 
standard gauge and 348 kilometers (216 miles) are narrow 
gauge; together with equipment consisting of 132 locomo- 
tives, of which 97 are standard gauge and 35 narrow gauge, 
and 3,668 cane and other cars, of which 2,296 are standard 
gauge and 1,372 are narrow gauge. 

In addition to the above the Violet Sugar Company owns 
and operatse 25 kilometers (16 miles) of standard gauge 
railroads; together with equipment consisting of 4 locomo- 
tives and 132 cane and other cars. 








PROPERTY ACOOUNT. 


Original Cost of the 17 Plantations, Including Taxes, Not- 
ary Fees, OC... .... 2.22222 - ence e ee ee weno ooo nne 
Additional Purchases: 
Cemeres S00wars..... on cccccccccccccsces 
Warehouses 


$48,983,296 68 





a RE SE SAE ER 7 ee 2. bo 398 64 
Taxes, Notary Fees, etc,, thereon__.-_-- 125,981 08 
$11,262,976 72 

Less Sale of Mills, Lands, Machinery, etc-- 3,184,750 67 





$8,078,226 05 
Additions, Improvements, Etc,: 


Fiscal Western Eastern 

Year Plantations, Plantations, Total, 
1915-1916__. $264,603 13 $155,131 08 $419,734 21 
1916-1917__. 2,376,123 95 4 sth 229 86 5,033,353 81 
1917-1918_.. 1,835,050 42 246,313 70 10,081,364 12 
1918-1919... 730,004 os 3 309.334 68 4,039 339 00 
1919-1920__. 1,278,965 5 2,177,979 08 3,456,944 60 





$6,484,747 34 $16,545,988 40 $23,030,735 74 

$31,108,961 79 
1,200,000 00 29,908,961 79 
$78,892,258 47 
695,417 46 
$79,587,675 93 





Less amount written off to cover dismant- 
ling and relocation of machinery.-.--.-.-- 





Machinery and Construction Material on Hand. .-.-.--.--- 





Total as per Balance Sheet...........-.----------- 





RENEWALS, BETTERMENTS AND DEPRECIATION, 


Following the customary practice, your Corporation has 
made adequate expenditures for renewals, repairs and 
changes in the location of machinery, all of which have been 
charged to operating expenses before arriving at the oper- 
ating profit. 

In addition to the cost of above renewals and repairs, your 
Board of Directors has made a charge of $3,500,000 for De- 
preciation. 
































RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES. 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 1920. 
RECEIPTS— 

Production, 3,763,915 Bags Per aoe 
CC EERE HS ep ry $124,938,995 64 $33.19 
isk ind es iat ielinie ees ahi eden eet 435,327 46 116 
Dt Ph... ccctetendbitwbbabebeeneden 948.834 00 252 

$126,323,157 10 $33.561 
EXPENSES— 
Cost of Cane per 100 arrobas $18.15_-.------ $80,387,237 71 $21.357 
Dead Season Expenses (Salaries and Wages, 

Materials and Supplies, Repairs and Renew- 

I. in ik iene en i ae iii aa nie nk tdi th abate dha $5,820,314 15 $1.546 
Crop Expenses (Salaries and Wages, Materials 

and Supplies, Fuel, Maintenance, is- 

tration—Cuba and United States) a acals Reiiaids $9,382,749 29 $2.493 
Fiscal Year Charges: 

I i ia ean $294,864 14 $.078 

Cuben Taxes on Sugar... ..........-.-..-.- 649,882 07 .173 

Cuban Taxes on Molasses..........-...-.- 66,788 28 -018 

Cuban Taxes on Real Estate_.........--- 271,761 77 .072 

i ii did eseeweoeens 78,979 78 021 

Total Fiscal Year Charges._.....-.-.--- $1,362,276 04 $362 
Sugar Expenses: 

Sugar Bags and Packing..............-.-. $2,347,893 74 $6.24 

Sugar Inland Railroad Freights ad hall etal 1,637 ,36 435 

Sugar Shipping Expenmses_...........-..-- 1,689,219 07 449 

I i i a s 1,69 .067 

Selling and Landing Expenses_.__......--- 1,195,381 31 317 

wees BP MEPGREER. «6c cecocecectoss $7,121,559 61 $1.892 
Tete Mapes F. Os Biccccescocscess $104,074,136 80 $27.650 
OPERATING PROFIT FOR FISCAL YEAR... $22,249,020 30 $5.911 
This ogupents with an Operating Profit last 
ae a Re i 0g Ape RL AI $11,069,880 76 
oe eee ee Qe Be ect cuwetetoeen $2.563 


STOCKHOLDERS. 


To show the distribution of the stock of your Corporation, 
the number of Stockholders at the end of the last four fis- 
cal years is given in the table below: 





1917 1918 1919 1920 

Holders of Preferred stock.......... 3,84 4,494 4,880 5,755 
os =—CSi(ité‘(‘té‘ i RE ,84 1,860 2,584 2,204 
ee aes ne 5,683 6,354 7,464 7,959 


The continuous increase in the number of stockholders is 
gratifying. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Operating Profits this year are____.._.___._--_.- 


$22,249,020 30 
Deducting disbursements for: 


Interest, —— and Exchange_____-_- $2,156,584 29 
RR CA ee ER 4,248,301 48 
Dividend on 4 ee ed ARSE ie 3,500,000 00 9,904,885 77 





I i 
This is equal to about $24.70 per share on the 500,000 
shares of Common Stock of the Corporation, before 
making allowance for Depreciation. 

After nce ey 5 
ES ae eee ee 3.500,000 00 


$12,344,134 53 





there remains a Balance of 





equal to about $17.70 per share on the Common Stock. 
Surplus account on September 30 1920 amounted to____. 
in addition to this there has been set aside out of earnings 
1d Coprecietion since the organization of the Corporation 

e sum 0 


$23,473,102 04 


SSwSHSSOCSUSSSSRSETESESOROSSSCCOEOSOOCOS 0,000,000 00 


I a $33 473,102 04 
equal to about $67 per share on the Common Stock that has accumulated 
out of the earnings of the Corporation since its organization. 


In order to avoid any stoppages for lack of coal or oil re- 
sulting from strikes on the railroads, your management has 
accumulated a large stock of both fuels at your factories, 
as well as an adequate quantity of empty bags and other 
supplies for the coming crop. This accounts in part for the 
large amount appearing against Materials and Supplies in 
the Balance Sheet. 
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Your Corporation has sold about 20% of its own portion 
of the coming crop, not including Colono sugars, at much 
higher prices than those ruling at present. It has also sold 
half of the molasses for the coming crop at double the 
prices obtained for last crop. 


REVIEW OF THE SUGAR SITUATION. 


In the uncertainty existing during the fall of 1919 as to 
what action would be taken by the United States Govern- 
ment regarding the renewal of the contracts to procure an 
adequate supply of sugar for the country, American buyers 
refrained at that time from providing for their needs during 
the approaching campaign. In September 1919, when it be- 
Came increasingly apparent that no legislation would be 
promptly forthcoming for the purchase of the new Cuban 
crop and the effective continuance of the U. 8S. Sugar Equal- 
ization Board, European buyers, especially France, which 
had become “de-controlled,” demonstrated great interest in 
Cuban sugar for future delivery. Large transactions were 
made at the relatively low basis of 6%c. f.o.b., gradually 
increasing to about 7\4c. f.o.b., and it is probable that fully 
20% of the estimated crop had already been sold to Euro- 
pean, Canadian and Australian buyers before the Cuban 
estates began grinding, in the latter part of December 1919. 

Not having previously provided for their requirements, 
pending legislation by Congress, American refiners later in 
the fall of 1919 found it necessary to meet the demands of 
the Cuban sellers in order to obtain prompt deliveries for 
the month of December. Upon the subsequent announce- 
ment that no direct control would be exercised by the Gov- 
ernment upon the sugar market of this country, prices ad- 
vanced still further during January. Stimulated by foreign 
demand and by the lack of shipments caused by strikes in 
Cuba, quotations quickly reached 12c. c. & f. for sugars 
afloat in January. 

Upon the settlement of the Cuban strikes and under pres- 
sure by the sellers, prices steadily declined during Febru- 
ary to the low level of 9c. c. & f., but American refiners were 
not able to buy much on the decline due to the large quanti- 
ties previously purchased by other countries. During March 
it was gradually realized that the Cuban production would 
be greatly curtailed by the excessive drought and conse- 
quently the market, aided by foreign competition with 
American refiners, quickly recovered to its former level of 
about 12c. c. & f. 

At this juncture, Messrs. Guma-Mejer, the official Cuban 
statisticians, reduced their estimate of the Cuban crop 
from 4,400,000 tons, their December forecast, to 3,900,000 
tons. This enormous decrease in the expected supply of su- 
gar, enhanced by an actite scarcity of refined sugar in cer- 
tain localities of the United States caused by railroad con- 
gestion, developed a “runaway” market during April, with 
prices soaring rapidly to over 18c. c. &f. 

During all this period the principal American refiners 
had been unable to accumulate any large quantities of 
raws, as holders of Cuban sugars offered only limited quan- 
tities. Therefore, upon the announcement of a further re- 
duction to 3,650,000 tons in the estimate of the Cuban crop, 
prices steadily advanced during the latter part of May to 
23l4c. c. & f. 

Encouraged by the expected shortage in the Cuban crop 
and by the apparent scarcity of sugar in the United States 
during May, Cuban and Porto Rican planters retired from 
the market with the conviction that prices would go much 
higher. Being unable to induce the Cubans and Porto Ri- 
cans to tender a sufficient quantity of sugar for this coun- 
try at the prevailing prices, the principal American refiners 
turned to the Far Eastern markets for sugar with which 
to avert a serious scarcity of the article in the United 
States. Though no sugar had been imported from Java or 
any other Far Eastern market for a number of years, large 
quantities of Java centrifugals and Java White sugars were 
then obtainable from those quarters where consumption had 
been greatly reduced due to the high prices existing there 
in sympathy with those in the United States. Under these 
circumstances it did not take long for American Refiners 
and other interests to secure 350,000 to 400,000 tons from 
these Far Eastern countries for arrival here during the late 
summer and early autumn at prices below those prevailing 
for Cuban and Porto Rican sugars. 

Simultaneously with the above purchases made by Amer- 
ican refiners from the Far East, they sold American granu- 
lated to the trade for delivery to suit the arrival of those 
raws, at correspondingly high prices. 

With sugar pouring into the United States from other 
countries, under the effect of high prices here, the future 
needs of the country were more than provided for. The 
Cuban and Porto Rican planters, disappointed in their ex- 
pectations of higher prices, in June and July tried to force 
their holdings upon a market already satisfied by the pur- 
chase of Java sugars. Each successive offering during those 
months marked a violent and rapid decline. 

The situation became more complicated in August due to 
the difficulties encountered by the American refiners in 
having the buyers of their refined live up to the contracts 
made at higher levels, when refiners were buying the Far 
Eastern sugars as stated above. These complications neces- 
sitated the granting by the refiners to the buyers of more 
time in which to receive and pay for the sugars purchased. 





The developments regarding deliveries in the refined trade 
could not but be reflected in the raw sugar market as they 
caused the absence of the principal refiners from the mar- 
ket. This resulted in the small offerings from Cuba and 
Porto Rico not finding ready buyers during September and 
October and the decline continued until Cubas sold as low 
as 7c. c. & f. only %c. higher than the lowest price at which 
sugars started selling last fall. 

These rapid declines and the inability of Cuban holders 
to find an outlet for their sugars created great uneasiness 
in financial circles of the island. Although the total stock 
left in the Island was merely 10% of the production and 
very few planters and farmers were affected thereby, a run 
by depositors on a local Cuban bank early in October caused 
a general panic amongst the depositors of other banks. In 
the absence of any adequate Cuban law to meet the emer- 
gency, there was no alternative, to check the run on the 
banks, but to establish a moratorium, which President Men- 
ocal imposed to be effective up to December 1st. 

The greater portion of the remnant of the Cuban crop 
being held as collateral against advances made by Cuban 
banks, the moratorium decree stopped large offerings from 
the Island. 

After the rapid decline in prices this market has become 
the lowest in the world, whereas last May, when American 
refiners made the large purchases in the Far East, it was 
the highest in the world. It is therefore not unreasonable 
to expect a European demand sufficiently large to absorb 
between now and next January in the form of Cuban Raws 
and American Refined a good portion of the 350,000 to 400,- 
000 tons that were unnecessarily imported from the Far 
East. 

The following table shows the world’s Cane and Beet 
Production two years previous to the World War and the 
estimate for the present crop: 

Estimated 


1912-1913 1913-14 1919-1920 
ES ee 9 232,543 tons 9,821,413 tons 11,808,673 tons 
RSE eS 8,976,271 ‘ 8,875,918 ‘ 3,345,506 ** 











18.208,814 tons 18,697,331 tons 15,154,179 tons 


The European beet crop in 1920-21 is likely to be about 
1,000,000 tons more than the present one. 

During Pre-War times, the world’s consumption of sugar 
was between 18,000,000 and 19,000,000 tons a year. It was 
undoubtedly diminished this year by the high prices pre- 
vailing at intervals, but sugar is an article of universal need 
and its consumption will greatly increase at the present 
prices. 

Cuba may be obliged to spread the distribution of the re- 
mainder of her present crop through December, January 
and February, particularly the first two months during 
which very few sugars of the new crop are available. As in 
the past, Cuba will continue to be the cheapest sugar pro- 
ducing country in the world, and, as wages seem to be read- 
justing themselves to meet changing conditions in Cuba, 
and aS we are so near the new crop, the probabilities are 
that the Island will be able to extricate itself from the 
present financial situation within the next few months. 

The Balance Sheet as at September 30 1920, together 
with the Profit and Loss and Surplus Accounts for the 
year ended that date, certified by the Corporation’s Audi- 
tors, Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Company, and 
the Comparative Financial Statement, will be found ap- 
pended hereto. Included in Accounts and Bills Receivable, 
is $1,000,000 secured by mortgage on the sale of San Ig- 
nacio and $400,000 advanced to the Northern Railways of 
Cuba against collateral for the purpose of increasing ter- 
minal facilities at the port of Neuvitas. 

Acknowledgment is made of the loyal co-operation of all 
officers and employees during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 

MANUEL RIONDA, 
President. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AS OF SEPTEMBER 30TH 19290. 
Operating Profit for Year ended September 30th 1920.--- $22,249,020 30 








Interest, Discount and Exchange---..-.---- $2,156,584 29 
Reserve for Taxes, etc,, Including Income 

Tax, United States and Cuba_-__---.-.-- "a 4,248,301 48 
Reserve for Depreciation.......-..------ : 3,500,000 00 





9,904,885 77 





Balance, being Net Profit for the Year Carried to Surplus 
Account $12,344,134 53 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT AS OF SEPTEMBER 30TH 1920. 
oy at October Ist 1919 $16,712,302 51 
uct: 
Amount transferred from Surplus to Declared Capital in 
connection with the Authorization of 416,667 additional 
Common Shares without nominal or par value, such 
shares being reserved for the conversion of $25,000,000 00 











of the Corporation’s Convertible Debenture Bonds- - - - - 2,083,335 00 
$14,628,967 51 

Add: 
Net Profit for year as per Profit and Loss Account. - - - - 12,344,134 53 





$26,973,102 04 
Deduct: 
Dividends on Preferred Bock: 











we. Be, Sees 1 GBD. ccccccccccces $875,000 00 
No. 17, April 1 1920...-..------------ 875,000 00 
i. a, Se 8 Bs ocaceacecencess 875,000 00 
Wo. 10, October 1 1020..-cccccecces- 875,000 00 
3,500,000 00 
Balance, September 30 1920.---.------------------.-..- $23 473,102 04 
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BALANCE SHEET, SEPTEMBER 30 1920. 





ASSETS, 
PROPERTIES AND PLANTS ..... $78,892,258 47 
MACHINERY AND CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL ON HAND. 695,417 46 


INVESTMENT IN SHARES OF SUBSIDIARY COM- 

I sme nannne 
CURRENT ASSETS, ADVANCES TO 
COLONOS AND GROWING CANE: 

Cultivations—Company Cane 


~—_—————<-— — = - 





$2,116,026 73 


Materials and Supplies... --.-..---- 6,861,153 14 
Advances to Colonos less Reserve for 

DE Melon chessonesecges 7,397 947 11 
Advances to Stores and Sundry Ad- 

EE ea eee Te 121,872 36 
Molasses on Hand at Net Contract 

ie i i eal areal tn hh alts dn ee inte 105,649 46 


i all 2,687,589 08 
Cash in Banks on on Hand: 
In New York...--- $20 078,579 31 


| EES Se 250,170 06 





20,328,749 37 


CASH AND BONDS DEPOSITED FOR REDEMPTION 
OF LIENS AND CENSOS ON PROPERTIES—Per 








a ae newbeee 566,643 05 
DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Insurance, Rents, Taxes, etc,, Paid in 
RBCS SEES, Ses Ea $421,225 45 
Discount and Expenses in connection with 
Issue of Ten-Y ear 7% Convertible De- 
benture Bonds Due 1930, less Propor- 
<F JR GrSEE > sets a 1,148,908 00 
1,570,133 45 





$79,587,675 93 
2,738,230 65 


39 618,987 25 





$124,081,670 33 











LIABILITIES, 
$52,500,000 00 


DECLARED CAPITAL: 
As per last Balance Sheet-..-...---.----- 
Represented by 500,000 Shares of 7% 
Jumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock, par value $10000 each, and 
500.000 Shares Common Stock without 
nominal or par value. 

Add: 

Amount transferred from Surplus in con- 
nection with the authorization of 
416.667 additional common _ shares 
without nominal or par value, such 
shares being reserved for the conversion 
of $25,000,000 00 of the Corporation's i 
Convertible Debenture Bonds-_-_--_---- 2,083,335 00 

TEN YEAR 7% CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURE 

BONDS, DUE 1930: 

Convertible into Common Stock at a price not exceeding 
$60 00 per share, in accordance with the terms of an 
indenture dated January I Sa 

SHORT TERM DRAFTS OUTSTAND- 


ING 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE AND ACCRUED 





$54,583,335 00 


25,000,000 00 
$2,457,482 89 








ES Seip See 3,890,329 00 
ACCRUED INTEREST 7% CONVERTI- F 
BLE DEBENTURE BONDS..--.----- 437,500 00 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 19 (Pay- " 
ee Geen 8 BG) woeccccconcdaccces 875,00000 _ 
f ‘ 660,311 89 
LIENS ON a ash Deposi- a 
er... sees esemweeenneaws $172,736 19 
CENSOS ON ‘PROPERTIES—Cash and 
Bonds Deposited per Contra__....-.--- 393,906 86 
566,643 05 
RESERVES: 
Taxes and Contingencies. .........---- $2,022,194 74 
DEE cnntsceccedésnacbonvocce 10,000,000 00 





12,022,194 74 
776,083 61 
23,473,102 04 


DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

Balances in Respect of Purchases of Lands._..----.---- 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT: 
i. nse bebebthebbeeosdeeseessenneseesene 









$124,081,670 33 














We have verified the above Balance Sheet as at September 30th 1920, and the accompanying Profit and Loss and 


Surplus Accounts for the year ended that date, with the books in New York and Havana, and certify that, in our 
opinion, they correctly set forth respectively, the financial position of the Company as at September 30th 1920, and the 


results of the operations for the year ended that date. 
49 Wall Street, New York City, 
November 5th 1920. 





DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & COMPANY, 
Auditors. 








THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY 









ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31 1920. 








I.XECUTIVE OFFICES, 
65 Broapway, 
New York, November 4 1920. 


To the Stockholders of 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 


The Directors submit their Report and Statements of 
Account of The American Cotton Oil Company and the sub- 
sidiary companies for the fiscal year ended August 31 1920, 
being the Thirty-first Annual Report of the Company. 

All the properties are free from mortgage or other lien. 

The excess of Current Assets over Current Liabilities on 
August 31 1920 was $15,686,624.51. 

The total amount of Gold Bonds now outstanding is 
$5,000,000, part of an authorized issue of $15,000,000 Twen- 
ty-year Five Per Cent Gold Bonds, bearing date of May 1 
1911, interest payable semi-annually, on the first days of 
May and November. 

Of the issue of $10,000,000 Five-year Six Per Cent Gold 
Notes, dated September 2 1919, there is now outstanding 
$9,500,000 par value, notes to the amount of $500,000 par 
value having been canceled by the Company in accordance 
with the terms of the notes. 

The Board of Directors, at the regular monthly meetings 
in May and November, declared the usual semi-annual divi- 
dends of 3% on the Preferred Stock, payable respectively on 
June 1 and December 1 1920, being the fifty-seventh and 
fifty-eighth consecutive dividends upon this stock. 

The Board of Directors, at the regular monthly meetings 
in February and May, also authorized payments of two 
quarterly dividends of 1% each on the Common Stock, pay- 
able respectively on March 1 and June 1 1920, these being 
the second and third quarterly dividends of 1% declared 
upon the Common Stock during the fiscal year ended Au- 
gust 31 1920. The Board, at its meeting in August, con- 
sidered it advisable to omit the further payment of divi- 
dends upon the Common Stock of the Company until such 
time as conditions became more normal, having in mind the 
drop in commodity prices and the decline in volume of busi- 
ness, prevalent throughout the vegetable oil industry. 





| ings of the Company were the largest in its history. 
| was much more than offset, however, by a decline during 





For the first five months of the fiscal year the net earn- 
This 


the balance of the year of over $40 a barrel in the price of 
Cotton Seed Oil alone, and the price of other oils and fats 
vital to the Company’s business declined proportionately. 
Inventory values were accordingly reduced to a basis con- 
sistent with the low prevailing market, since which sub- 
stantially all of such values have been realized. 

The sales of our Edible Products, in common with the 
sales of others in the industry, suffered a severe decline in 
volume, resulting in large operating losses, but the sale of 
Soap Products, considering the general business situation, 
has been satisfactory and did not share the conditions pre 
vailing in the Edible Oil industry. 

The Company’s operations for the year showed a loss 
of $1,542,531.12, which added to interest and dividends 
paid amounts to $3,611,560.12, by which amount the surplus 
has been decreased. 

The properties of the Company have been fully main- 
tained, and ample provision made for depreciation. 

Following the Company’s policy of simplifying its cor- 
porate organization, on September 1 1920 the Union Seed & 
Fertilizer Company, which, as a subsidiary of this Com- 
pany, operated the crushing mills and gins, was formally 
consolidated with The American Cotton Oil Company. 

By Order of the Board of Directors. 

WILLIAM O. THOMPSON, 
President. 








GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AUGUST 31 1920. 
Balance of General Profit and Loss Account A gust 
as per Thirtieth Annual Report--__ nanan Sapen 2 Sn. 235, 651 46 


Losses of the Manufacturing and Commercial 
the year ended August 31 1920 doneiiareroualiees 1.542.531 12 





on $11,693,120 34 
Interest on Debenture Bonds and Gold 
RR Lae OPER ee ED eR YS ie $850,000 00 


Two Semi-Annual Dividends of 3% each on 
the Preferred Stock............_.....__ 


Three Quarterly Dividends of 1% 
the Common Stock 


611,916 00 
607,113 00 





2,069,029 00 
Balance of General Profit and Loss Account August 31 1920 $9,624,091 34 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT AUG. 31 1920. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, Buildings, Machinery, Investments, &c.: 


Balance at August 31 1919__.-.._-___---$16,330,199 99 
Additions during the year 909,182 80 


ee Os OO ee, Os iis ance bubebseckooasad $17,239,382 79 
Good Will, Trade Marks, Brands, Patents, Processes, &c. 





at formation of Company_...._........-.--.--------- ' 23,594,869 81 
Cash ee TR EE er ee oo ERS PE ae ee $2,968,894 21 
Bills and Accounts Receivable and Advances 

I 6,657,609 31 


Marketable Products. 


Raw Materials and 
Supplies on hand 


13,326,640 33 


Deferred Charges against future profits...._.._.....----_--- 
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| LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock: 


EN AR et 5 Fh eT ge a oe Se pr $10,198,600 00 
Common 20,237,100 00 


$30,435,700 00 
5,000,000 00 
10,000,000 00 


$45,435,700 00 
2,046,265 09 


meee eee eee ee ee 





5% Debenture Bonds due May 31 1931----_--.----------- 
Five-year 6% Gold Notes due September 2 1924_____._---- 





i oe es. . . aeceansesebecantaaebinus 
SORE PEE. «. cnanebeeeamccenccsceocoee SOO Ge 


Accounts Payable and sundries_____-_______ 777,228 6O 
Interest Accrued upon Debenture Bonds and 

GRE LAE AEE AEE SES NS 383 ,333 34 
Preferred Stock Semi-Annual Dividend No, 

58, payable December 1 1920_______---_-- 305,958 00 





7,266,519 34 
9,624,091 34 
$64,372,575 77 


Profit and Loss: 
Balance to credit of account, as shown below____.------- 











We have made an examination of the Head Office books and accounts 
of THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY and of its Subsidiary 
Companies, and CERTIFY that the above Balance Sheet, in our opinion, 
correctly sets forth the combined position of the Companies as at Auzust 31 
1920, and that the attached Profit and Loss Account for the year is correct. 
For the purpose of our examination we have accepted the signed statements 
received from the several Branches. 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & etait 
uditors. 
49 Wall Street, New York City, November 4 1920. 


COMPARISON OF BALANCE SHEET FOR YEARS 1919 AND 1920. 


ASSETS: 1919. 1920. 
Real Estate, Buildings, Machinery, In- 

PRS eRe Sar alee SS $16,330,199 99 $17,239,382 79 
Good Will. Brands, &c____.__--.-----~- 23,594,869 81 23,594,869 81 
a 7,370,441 31 2,968,894 21 
Bills and Accounts Receivable______ _-- 6,713,141 25 6,657,609 31 
Marketable Products. &c., on hand___-~- 8,640,314 72 13,326,640 33 
Deferred Charges against future profits __ 214,206 27 585,179 32 





$62,863,173 35 $64,372,575 77 








LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock, Preferred....... ...... $10,198.600 00 
Capital Stock, Common.....-..-.--.--- 20,237,100 00 


$30,435,700 00 


$10,198,600 00 
20,237,100 00 


$30,435,700 00 





SI staid 5,000,000 00 5,000,000 00 
,. gf. § — ea tf tt [| eco 
One-year Gold NOCGS...<cc<cecccccecs 8 0 Ll rere 
CE i ia ei mies want 10,000,000 00 
I a ia a  — -  aileamibiaads §, ,000 00 
AALS LER PE 737 ,462 70 777,228 00 
a aa a, an a el cal ih faa hens hit 2,562,696 85 2,046,265 09 
Interest Accrued upon Debenture Bonds 

I a a 383 333 34 383,333 34 
Preferred Stock Dividend payable De- 

CEREAL PRAMS a A fT RT Oa 305,958 00 305,958 00 
Common Stock Dividend payable Sep- 

IEEE SS 2s eee Ee hele 8 RE eS: 
Balance of General Profit and Loss Ac- 

a REE GIL LAE SE ARR Sai D Ee 13 ,235,651 46 9,624,091 34 





$62,863,173 35 $64,372,575 77 








COMPARISON OF GENERAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 
YEARS 1919 AND 1920. 


1919. 
Balance General Profit and Loss Account 
August 31 previous year.........------ $12,812,837 24 
Profit from Operating during year___--.--- 2,694,214 22 
Loss from Operating during year......... ---------- 


$15,507,051 46 
Deduct: 
Interest on Debenture Bonds and Gold 


1920. 
$13,235,651 46 


1,542,531 12 
$11,693,120 34 








Eline Rieter Cee eRe NN $850,000 00 $850,000 00 
Dividends on Preferred Stock___..._.-- 611,916 00 611,916 00 
Dividends on Common Stock... ._-__--- 809,484 00 607,113 00 

$2,271,400 00 $2,069,029 00 


Balance General Profit and Loss Account, 


August 31...-----.------------------$13,235,651 46 $9,624,091 34 














CURRENT NOTICES 





—A syndicate composed of R. M. Grant & Co. of New York, Elston & 
Co. of Chicago, Kean, Higsbie & Co. of Detroit, Weil, Roth & Co. of Cin- 
cinnati and Seasongood & Mayer of New York and Cincinnati, are offering 
a new issue of $1,890.000 City of Fort Worth, Texas, 5% gold bonds at 
prices to yield from 5.10% to 5.25%. These bonds mature annually from 
1929 to 1959. The city’s net debt, including this issue, is less than 3% of 
the assessed valuation. 

—Stacy & Braun, Eldredge & Co. and Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. are offering 
at prices to yield from 5.10% to 5.50% a new issue of $1,000,000 Los Angeles 
5%% School District bonds, due annually from 1921 to 1960, inclusive. 
Los Angeles is the largest city in the United States west of St. Louis and 
since 1910 has shown the greatest rate of growth of any of the country’s 
twenty-five leading cities. 

—Millett & Gray have prepared their usual preliminary estimate of the 
world’s crop of sugar, cane and beet, for the year 1920-21. It was pub- 
lished on Nov. 11 in the firm’s ‘‘Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal:"’ 
82 Wall Street. 

—The Guaranty Trust Co. of New York has been appointed transfer 
agent of stock of the Mexican American Corp.; also as registrar of the stock 
of the New England Spun Silk Corp. 

—William R. Compton Company are offering at prices to yield from 
5.60 to 6% a new issue of $975,000 City of Green Bay, Wis., water-works 
6% bonds, due serially Nov. 1 1921 to 1960. 
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COMMERCIAL EPITOME 


New York, Friday Night, Nov. 19 1920. 

Retail trade is somewhat better in some sections, owing 
to cold weather, but prices have had to be cut in various 
parts of the country to increase the sales. Jobbing business 
does not show as much increase as the retail, although 
prices have also been lowered in this branch. The weather 
has been much colder throughout the country and has been 
at or below the freezing point clear through to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Big wholesale business and manufacturing are 
less active. That is the outstanding feature. And almost 
everywhere prices are falling. Grain in some cases is down 
to the lowest prices seen for four years past. And not for 
several years has cotton been as low as it is now, after a 
decline during the week of roughly $10 to $1250 per bale. 
According to some accounts the South is becoming uneasy 
and is selling cotton more freely. There have been bad 
breaks in cotton, not only here and at the South. but also 
in Liverpool and at Alexandria, Egypt. The auction sales 
of wool at home and abroad have been at lower prices. 
Ocean freight rates have declined in some cases, with traf- 
fic very dull. Clothing, hides, coffee, sugar, iron and steel 
have all declined. And it does not appear that sales of 
clothing have greatly increased, even at lower prices. Other 
metals beside iron and steel have declined. In fact, com- 
modities generally have been depressed, with the great 
products of the soil particularly so. With manufacturers 
going ahead at half steam there has been an increase of 
unemployment throughout the country. Many of the tex- 
tile mills have closed down and others are working only 
three to four days a week. Wages have been cut in not a 
few cases anywhere from 15% to 25%. Chicago reports 
say that business has been better than it was recently as 
a result of sharp cuts in prices, but it is doubtful if the 
general business situation even there is entirely satisfac- 
tory. A sharp rise in foreign exchange has seemingly had 
little effect here or elsewhere. 

An outstanding feature of the week and one that had a 
distinctly depressing effect on commodities generally was 
the gloomy stock market, where declines have been very 
sharp. A fall in the rate for call money has had little if 
any effect. Unfortunately failures are more numerous. For 
a long period it will be remembered the 1920 failures were 
much smaller than for years past, but the effect is now dis- 
ecernible of dulness of trade and a steady fall of prices. 
Even at declining prices the people are not disposed to 
buy freely. Prices went too high and there is at least a 
possibility that for a time at least they may go too low, the 
pendulum, as is not unusual, swinging to opposite extremes. 
What the world needs, aS was pointed out by President- 
elect Harding in his speech at New Orleans on Nov. 18, is 
thrift and economy. It needs increasing production and 
a return to something like pre-war prices. All branches of 
society depend upon one another. Each branch must pro- 
duce; none must shirk, none must demand more than its 
share, while each receives a fair recompense. It is gratify- 
ing to notice that organized labor in this country is begin- 
ning to combat radicalism. Bankers take a hopeful view 
of the situation, but not unreasonably contend that retail- 
ers should lower prices to the end that trade may get an- 
other start. Retailers have been blocking this very thing 
by holding out for higher prices, as a rule, instead of clean- 
ing up their stocks by sharp reductions, thus passing on the 
declines at wholesale to the ultimate consumer. Sooner or 
later this will simply have to be done. Here and there some 
progress is being made, but the retailers of this country as 
a class are not meeting the situation in an intelligent, thor- 
ough-going fashion. It is only a question of time when they 
will be compelled to. 

Charles H. Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
says that necessary liquidation is proceeding after the man- 
ner anticipated, but that retail merchants have yet to real- 
ize that they too must meet the inevitable economic trend 
and adjust their prices to the new condition. Twenty-four 
more restaurants and two more hotels have notified the 
Department of Justice that they will reduce their prices of 
food. In one case the cut will be 25% to 30%. Some Bid- 
deford, Me., cotton mills are going on half time. Railroads 
are laying off men in Philadelphia and Albany, N. Y. Can 
plants in West Virginia and zinc mines in Montana are clos- 
ing down. Rochester, N. Y., firms have reduced clothing 
23% to 40% and wages in clothing factories will be cut 
10%. Ready-made suits of clothing in Chicago have been 
cut 25% to 33. 1/3%. Collar mills at Troy, N. Y., will curtail 
hours. A shirt factory at Bordentown, N. J., will close for 
six months. Curtailment of output of South Carolina cot- 
ton goods mills is increasing. In North Carolina it is very 
general. In Rochester, N. Y., within a week or ten days it 
is stated 75% of the clothing factories will close for an in- 
definite period. There is an agitation for a moratorium in 
Brazil. One has been declared in Paraguay and there is 
talk of having it extend in Cuba. Retail price cutting is 
beginning in certain directions. And some Chicago retail- 
ers will reduce dry goods, holiday goods and home staples 
50%. The Cohoes Bat and Shoddy Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion have notified garment workers that after Jan. 1 the 
plants of the six concerns comprising the association would 
be opened on an open shop basis. In many parts of the 
country the open shop is being established. The American 
Federation of Labor has turned to Herbert Hoover to assist 
it in devising a program which may tend to avert a labor 
crisis. 

A number of Rhode Island cotton mills will close down 
Saturday night for the entire Thanksgiving week. The 
B. B. & R. Knight plants, it is said, will take this action. 
The Berkshire Cotton Co., Pittsfield, Mass., will remain 
closed next week, owing to slack orders. The six plants of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins chain of mills, five of which are lo- 
cated at Charlotte, N. C., have closed down for an indefi- 
nite period. More Southern cotton mills have just reduced 
wages from 10% to 15%. The Huntsville Knitting Co., of 
West Huntsville, Ala., -has closed down indefinitely be- 
cause of market conditions. The Lincoln Manufacturing 
Co. has gone on a four-day schedule and may also cut 
wages 10%. Retail prices on thirty articles of food 
dropped an average of 3% during October, according to the 
Department of Labor. Prices in New York fell only 1%. 
At Gastonia, N. C., large numbers of discharged cotton mill 
hands are picking cotton at a drop in wages from $150 to 
$1 per 100 pounds. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has reduced its force 10,000 
men since the end of October. The New York Central has 
reduced at West Albany and the Boston & Albany has also 
reduced the number of its employees 10%, owing to the 
falling off in business. <A large hosiery mill at Lowell, 
Mass., has resumed work, but with wages cut 20% to 33%. 
Of the 35,000 operatives in Lawrence, Mass., not more than 
25% are working full time. Some of the cotton mills at 
Utica have either closed for four weeks or more or have 
reduced their working time to three days a week. The 
George P. Ide & Co. shirt factory at Troy will shortly, it is 
said, close down indefinitely. The Japanese Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association will cut the output of yarns about 307%. 
The raw silk mills at Japan will be closed from Dec. 20 to 
March 20. At Aberdeen, S. D., the price of the bread loaf 
has been reduced 3 cents. Nobody hears of anything of that 
kind in this locality. At St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
the bread loaf has been reduced 1 to 2 cents. Why not 
here? 

The Board of Governors of the Building Trades Employ- 
ers’ Association refused the demand of the Building Trades 
Council for an increase in wages of $1 a day for union 
workers. Robert W. Brindell has been indicted and has 
been released on bail of $100,000. He was charged with 
irregular practices in connection with building. 

LARD higher; prime western 20.25@20.35c.; refined to 
the Continent 2234¢.; South American 23c.; Brazil in kegs 
294c. Futures advanced on a bullish stock statement, a rise 
in grain and hogs and an oversold condition of the market 
but later declined although Chicago’s stock of lard has fallen 
off within two weeks more than 8,000,000 lbs. The total is 
down to 9,973,316 lbs. Still it is said that a considerable 
percentage ‘of hog products exported from New York recently 
was really on consignments. To-day prices declined with 
stocks, grain, cotton, &e., ending 57 to 80 points lower than 
a week ago. 

DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF LARD FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat. .. Tues. <a Thurs. Fri. 


15.90 15.22 15.00 
May delivery 15.30 1560 15.42 14.72 14.60 14.42 


PORK higher; mess $31 50@$32 50; family $44@3$49; 
short clear $38 @ $43. January closed at $23 30, a decline 
of 65c. for the week. Beef quiet; mess $19@$20; packet 
$21 @$22; family $26 @$28; extra India mess $344 @846. No. 1 
canned roast beef $3 25; No. 2 $8 25. Cut meats firmer; 
pickled hams, 10 to 20 lbs., 2234@22*%%e.; pickled bellies 
28@29e. Butter, creamery extras 654@66ec. Cheese, 
flats 20@28%e. Eggs, fresh-gathered extras 86@88c. 

COFFEE on the spot continues quiet and lower; No. 7 
Rio 7K @7\%e.; No..4 Santos 104@llc.; fair to good 
Cucuta 11%@12. Futures declined after some advance but 
the fluctuations were for the most part within narrow limits. 
A small rally occurred on higher rates for sterling and Rio 
exchange but later came a reaction as Santos was reported 
offering at a decline. The Moratorium declared in Paraguay 
drew renewed attention to the stringency of money in South 
America. Besides spot prices here have been reduced in a 
dull market. Much of the trading was in switching from 
Dec. to March and May. To-day prices declined and the 
close, 50 points lower for the week on ee: 


December ...__..- CADIREOD cccocccoccses  # oa Se 7.83 
March . 7.15 + ME BETS DA. 8.02 


SUGAR iaitteahe centrifugal, 96-degrees test, Cuban and 
Porto Rican, 6.26c. Futures declined, though for a time 
less readily after the recent big drop in prices. Cuban in- 
terests have apparently bought new-crop months to some 
extent. Outsiders have bought distant months on the idea 
that they are cheap and involve little risk. Wall Street 
covered shorts. The Cuban moratorium, it is intimated, may 
be extended, or bankers <a | grant a big loan to Cuba. 
Trading, however, has not been active. Foreign buyers 
have held aloof, fearing further declines in raw and refined. 
Refined fell further and Michigan and Ohio beet root fol- 
lowed. Beet-root sugar is said’to be plentiful in its usual 
territory. Cuban raw sold here at 5'%c. cost and freight; 


January delivery...cts_15.72 





later 5c. was considered nearer the market. Sugar was 
pressed for sale. Europe is said to be in need of sugar. If 
it should enter the market it might give the situation a 
very different look. In shipping circles they say that Japan- 
ese steamers are bringing considerable sugar from Batavia 
for New York. Both raw and refined sold at new low records 
for the season. Surinam afloat sold at 5c., ¢.i.f., and Porto 
Rico prompt shipment at equal to 6.26 c.1.f. for centrifugal. 
One refinery reduced its list prices half a cent a pound to 
the basis of 9c. for fine granulated. England has been buy- 
ing Peru in London at $34 per ton, f.o.b., equal to about 
5.25¢. ¢@.1.f. here. Refined dropped to 9c. to 9.50e., the 
lower price named to-day by one refinery. Futures to-day 
again declined and end 55 to 70 points lower for the week. 


November. _.4.90@5.00|January_.._- §.10@5.12|May______-- 5.24@5.26 
December .._5.00@5. 05) February ...5.12@5.14i July 5.36@5.38 
arch 5.12@5.14| 


OILS.—Linseed dull and lower; carloads 90@95c.; less 
than carloads, 96¢.@$%$1; five bbls. or less, 96c.@$1 03. 
Ceylon bbls., 1544@15%e.; Cochin, 15@15%e. Olive re- 
mains at $295. Cod, domestic, unchanged at S2@S85c., 
and Newfoundland at S85@S8S8e. Lard, special prime, 
$1 50@$1 55. Spirits of turpentine, $1@$1 02. Common 
to good strained rosin, $11.50. 

PETROLEUM steady; refined in bbls., 2 
bulk, 13.50@14.50c.; cases, 26.50@27.50c. 
good demand and steady; steel bbls., 
gas machine, 50c. Kerosene also in good demand. Ac- 
cording to the “Oil City Derrick,’’ Oklahoma made the best 
showing of any field as among its completions there were 
half a dozen wells starting at over 1,000 bbls. Besides these, 
there were numerous new ones, making above 500 bbls. 
Kansas also added a number of fair wells, although none of 
great size. North central Texas missed its great gushers in 
the week’s news, but showings in tests indicated an enlarged 
area for development. Interest in north Louisiana was in- 
creased by the discovery of oil in two wildeats, one north of 
Homer field and near the Arkansas line and the other in 
Bossier Parish. While it is not certain that either of these 
will be commercially profitable, they are both showing 
enough oil to warrant further development. 


$3 83 Strawn 
77|Thrall— 
7 }H ealdton 
Moran 


t. 00 @25.50€.; 
Gasoline in 
33¢c.; wood bbls., 4le.; 


, light. 3 25 
2 50 


homa ) 
Corsicana, light... 3 75 Caddo, crude 
‘ 


Corsicana, heavy. 1 
Electra 3! 


RUBBER dull and lower; smoked ribbed sheets 17 4c.;] 
Plantation first latex crepe 19\4c.; brown crepe thin clean 
17¢c.; rolled brown crepe 15c. Para up river fine was quoted 
at 23c.; Central, Corinto 19c. The report that the banks 
are declining to make further loans and will not extend the 
time of loans was an unfavorable feature. This it is believed 
caused a good deal of forced liquidation by some concerns. 
The largest part of the trade is holding aloof awaiting further 
developments. They regard prospects for the immediate 
future as not very hopeful. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS have been very quiet, with the ton- 
nage abundant and rates weak. Lower exchange, tight 
money and European poverty all bar the way to business. 
Curiously enough, a cargo of American flour has been shipped 
from Puget Sound to Argentina. It is a case in a way of 
tit for tat. Argentina has been sending corn to this country 
or underselling it in Europe, and now America replies with 
shipments of flour to that country. Coal charters have 
been rather more active at cheaper rates. Bunker coal 
here is down to $10. Ship charter rates are reported at the 
lowest since 1914. Big shipping companies have passed 
dividends and their shares have dropped sharply. 

Charters included coal] from Atlantic range to Rotterdam $8 75 prompt; 
to French Atlantic port $10 25; to Rio Janeiro $12 Nov.; to West coast 
South America $8 50 Nov.; to West Italy $12 50 Nov.: coal from Virginia 
to Bizerta $12 25; coal from Atlantic range to Beyrout $16 Dec.; 3,184 ton 
steamer one round trip. trans-Atlantic trade 15s. prompt: lumber from 
Gaspe to New York $6; from Bangor to New York $7 loaded and discharged: 
heavy grain from New York to Barcelona 60 cents per 100 lbs. November- 
December; 36,000 quarters grain from Atlantic Range to Antwerp 13s. 6d. 
Dec. 20; 23,000 quarters grain from Atlantic Range to Spain 14s. November- 
December; one trans-Atlantic round trip, steamer 3,184 tons 15s. Nov.; 
steamer 1,326 tons, six months’ time charter 34 prompt: Salt from Turks 
Island to Norfolk $5 50. 

TOBACCO has been as a rule in only moderate demand. 
Buyers are loath to stock up freely on what may yet turn 
out, for aught anybody now knows to the contrary, to be a 
falling market. Prices are called steady with trade hesi- 
tating. Manufacturers, however, are certainly for the most 
part inclined to feel their way, buying cautiously until the 
general situation clears up. The crop was large. A pretty 
good supply of the better descriptions is available here. 
Richmond, Va., reports business quiet, but prices rather 
better than in October. 


COPPER declined on the slump in London and the ab- 
sence of demand. Consumers are holding aloof awaiting 
further developments. On the other hand, large producers 
are not disposed to sell at the present level. 


TIN declined in sympathy with London. The Far East- 
ern market was also lower on the break in silver. Spot tin 
was quoted here at 37c. Lead declined with other metals. 
Spot 6.50c. Zinc quiet and lower at 6.35c. for spot St. 
Louis. Some mines are being closed. 

PIG IRON has been dull and weak. Consumers are still 
holding off or taking re-sale iron. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
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trict foundry iron has been reduced $2 and steel-making iron 
$1 to $2. Re-sales of basic have been made in Pittsburgh 
at several dollars below the furnace quotations. Both 
foundry aad basic have fallen sharply in the Philadelphia 
district. Postponements of shipments are quite frequent, 
though the furnaces are combating cancellations. 


STEEL has been dull and tending downward. Outside 
prices have been drifting toward the Steel corporation level. 
Some rail business is being done at prices yet to be named. 
Railroads have not yet, strange as it may sound, obtained 
financial accommodations from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Independent plants in general lines are 
gradually exhausting their orders. In northern Ohio some 
have shut down almost entirely. In Cuba and South 
America Germany has been competing with some success in 
wire business and also obtained a good sized tie-plate order 
from the Dutch East Indies. Some concern in Europe also 
sold 20,000 tons of rails to the Dutch East Indies against 
competition on this side. Trade is for the most part stagnant 
in this country. 


WOOL has been lower at home and abroad. Not even 
the higher grades have escaped the general depression. The 
inquiry in this country has increased somewhat. On Nov. 16 
at the Melbourne wool sale 4,200 bales were offered, mostly 
merinos. Good merinos were 10% lower. Little attractive 
crossbreds were offered, and the demand was not keen. 
Diamond sold at 444%d. Murray downs at 41%4d., Yanga 
at 3134d. and Uardry at 30d. Figuring exchange at $3 50, 
best extra super warp 70s.. were bringing $1 16, clean landed 
from Melbourne at the opening sale; sound warp 60s.-64s. 
sold at about 94c. and 60s. top making wools were selling 
at 84c. to 85e. At the London wool sale half the offerings 
were withdrawn. The sales were as follows: 


Sydney, 2,115 bales; best greasy merino, 18 to 37d.; greasy crossbred 
lambs, 13% to 23d.; Queensland, 1,150 bales; easy pieces and broke, 
23% and 28d., respectively , taken chiefly by the Continent; Victoria, 3,287 
bales: greasy merino sold mostly to home buyers at 29% to 46d.; greasy 
scoured crossbreds withdrawn; West Australia, 1,579 bales; greasy fleece, 
14% to 25\d.: New Zealand, 2,967 bales; best greasy crossbred, 13 to 21d.; 
scoured, 16% to 44d.; slipe and coarse greasy crossbreds neglected. 


At the Sydney sale on the 17th inst., American demand was 
less active and superfine and good merinos were slightly 
lower. Medium and greasy were neglected at a decline of 
10% compared with prices at the first series. Not only 
American demand but that from the Continent of Europe 
fell off. On the 17th inst., the details were as follows: 
Sydney, 2,235 bales; greasy merino 13 4d. to 45d.; Queens- 
land 819 bales; greasy merino, 13d. to 34d.; Victoria 3,686 
bales; greasy merino 1314d. to 48'%4d.; pieces 1314d. to 
28 l4d.; comeback 22d. to 26%d.; West Australia 527 bales; 
greasy merino 14d. to 22%d.; New Zealand, 4,435 bales; 
barely 1,000 sold; greasy crossbred, 124d. to 164d.; 
scoured 17 4d. to 30d.; slipe 12%d. to 21d. 

In London on the 18th instant 8,000 bales were offered all 
free wool and not quite half was sold. At Antwerp on the 
same day 12,000 bales of Australian were offered on behalf 
of the British Government and not quite 3,500 bales sold; 
good wools fell 5%. At Sydney on the 18th some further 
declines occurred with the offerings mainly of low grades. 
At Melbourne lower grades fell; good warp sold however at 
equal to $1.18 for the U. S. Clean handed basis; free or nearly 
free wools 90c. to $1; same basis. Of 4,000,000 lbs. offered 
by the U. S. Government in Boston on the 18th instant only 
about 20% sold. Buyers almost ignored everything but 
scoured wools. Patrick Corr & Sons, Inc., were the largest 
buyers. They took 119,000 lbs. of greasy and 144,000 of 
scoured wools. Of sixteen lots of pulled wools only five 
were sold. Alexander Smith taking three lots, paying 
13 4c. clean for Argentine pulled combing 40s. Crimmins 
& Pierce took two out of five lots of domestic gray and black 
wool, offered at 16%c. clean basis. Of the South American 
combing wool about 18% was sold, while of the South 
American carding wool only about 4% was disposed of. 
One lot of South American burry combing bulk 40s wools 
sold at 13% cents clean. Thomas Kenworthy took three 
lots of Argentine combing 30-40s at 1734 cents, clean and 
others including Francis Willey & Co. bought Argentine 
second clip 40 to 50s. bulk 44s-40s at 161% cents, clean basis. 
Scoured wools, carbonized and stained South American 
40s sold at 18 to 19% cents; 40s with occasional burrs went 


at about 16% cents and good 46s at 20 to 201% cents. Alex- 
ander Smith bought altogether not quite 200,000 Ibs. The 


next largest buyers were Thomas Kenworthy & Sons, 
taking 83,000 lbs., and Francis Willey & Co., 71,000 lbs. 
J. W. Christie has been’ placed in charge of the Government 
wool branch at Boston, replacing Major Fleming who has 
resigned. 


————— 
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COTTON. 


Friday Night, Nov. 19 1920. 

THE MOVEMENT OF THE CROP, as indicated by our 
telegrams from the South to-night, is given below. For the 
week ending this evening the total receipts have reached 
214,119 bales, against 263,684 bales last week and 261,864 
bales the previous week, making the total receipts since 
Aug. 1 1920 2,259 ,446bales, against 2,410,841 bales for the 
same period of 1919, showing a decrease since Aug. 1 1920 
of 151,395 bales. 



































Receips at— Sat, Mon Tues, | Wed, | Thurs,| Fri, | Total, 
Galveston ...... 18,173} 15,064} 21,261] 16,344] 10,844! 15,256) 96,942 
EE ikis diel tb cd dbad i weed tbtdidul wakieite 500 500 
EES Se TE ECE May 04 one odie 
i is Cen wancnat acinaiueteh bean duieal wate 279 279 
New Orleans.-.--| 10,352) 7,454) 12,895) 14,169] 8,299] 8,059} 61,228 
Saas 1,497 717 85 46 1,135 927| 5,592 
jj) tebwtel-srangal edahiel kabiliel atonal hasan oan same 
SD darted webitewsh oddbthdel wiktalal a dbubied tiles 6 
| a 7,724| 5,020} 6,139) 4,285) 3,044] 2,384] 28,596 
Di wdinccel aihiinel anda aamdee anda... ae 200 200 
Charleston. - - ~~ - 406 312 3) Fee 1,116 400| 3,005 
Wilmington ___-_- 451 480 7 640 794 514; 3,593 
| RS 1,604} 1,624) 2,723) 1,376] 2,456) 1,525) 11,308 
tt Py See acadvenh dudahbl Ghadvel cutcnel waikmke 76 76 
-& eae ee | RE ee eer wail 361 
Rs annennas 300 64 200 Sens sausae ota 885 
TES, COR Ee)! Bae: Fe ee: eee 1,229} 1,229 
Philadelphia ---- 50 79 aes," 95 abit 299 
Totals this week_| 40,557! 31,175! 45,6341 37,595! 27.783! 31,.375'214,119 





The following shows the 


week’s total receipts, the total 
since Aug. 1 1920 and the 


stocks to-night, compared with 


























last year: 
1920, | 1919, Stock, 
Receipts to — . 
ov, 19, This \SinceAug| This |Since Aug 
Week, | 11920, | Week, | 1 1919, 1920, 1919, 
| aii 

Galveston______ 96 ,942'1,186,937/105,898| 808,569| 396,063) 340,232 
Texas City. .--- 500 11,295} 21,799 80,623 3,933 59,228 
ON eee ----| 177,276) 23,319 te .. ceudene seer 
Port Arthur, &c- 279 5,113) 1,649 ONS Bees Seas 
New Orleans. ---- 61,228) 417,215) 31,164| 327,812) 386,290) 445,770 
aa 5,592 23,684} 18,292 98,979 13,413} 37,233 
Ts chee nei wenn Sale er) ‘ahinkial .‘aliaaeien 
Jacksonville __ __- 2 4 268 6,0 1,928 8,304 
Savannah __.._-- 28,596) 264,845) 34,667) 579,757) 151,936) 366,577 
Brunswick _____- 2 7,97 6,000 80,800 4,16 24, 
Charleston _.___ 3,00 29,222) 12,883) 123,552) 240,337) 81,881 
Wilmington ____- 3,593 34,119| 7,106 60,275 35,046) 52,664 

i EN 11,308 68,611) 17,962| 143,943 57,811} 101,652 
N’port News, &c-_ 76 728 87 Fo Bere Beer ee 
New York._.__-- 361 4,121 781 9,906 23.539| 82,037 
a aia ae 885 13,710 779 8,296 14,12 3,924 
Baltimore. —....- 1,229 11,514) 11,985 34,20 4,071 16,035 
Philadelphia--~—-—-- 299 2,278 509 6,619 5,365 9,052 

(Peres 214,119 2,259 ,446'295,147'2,410,841 1,338 ,024!1,628,489 











In order that comparison may be made with other years, 
we give below the totals at leading ports for six seasons: 
































Galveston. ___ 96,942! 105,898 35,226 58,702 79,385) 64,010 
TexasCity ,&c. 779 46,766 6,505 3,137 23,801 2,86 

New Orleans-— 61,228 31,164 53,089 47 687 45,496 42 ,220 
Mobile ____-- 5 59 18,292 2,055 49 ,513 43 

Savannah __-__ 28,596 34,667 23,888 45,879 33,411 16,728 
Brunswick __-_ 2 6,000 : 0 4,500 1,000 
Charleston, &c 3,005 12,883 3,873 12,245 10,295 4,502 
Wilmington __ 3,593 7,106 1,499 3,565 1,720 4,924 
Norfolk__._ - 11,308 17,962 9,888 9,789 23 ,44 17,417 
N’port N.,&c_ 76 87 856 15 2,841 1,602 
All others__-- 2,800 14,322 1,291 12,666 11,677 5,238 
Total this wk_| 124,119) 295,147) 134,414) 202,316; 240,082) 171,948 
Since Aug. 1__'2,259,446 2,410,841'1,933 ,307'2,644,097'3 ,644 ,263'2,903 394 





The exports for the week ending this evening reach a total 
of 149,905 bales, of which 53,850 were to Great Britain, 
35,798 to France and 60,257 to other destinations. Below 
are the exports for the week and since Aug. 1 1920: 






































Week ending Nov. 19 1920. From Aug. 1 1920 to Nov. 19 1920. 
Exported to— Ezported to— 
Exports 
from— | Great | Great | 
Br tan. France. Other. | Total.| Brtan.| France. | Other. | Total. 
Galveston ._.| 40,267) 28,885, 31,691|100,843) 321,194 154,092) 325,978 801,264 
ee eel eumken i 4h 1,400 8,385 2,709 3,073, 14,167 
Houston ...|.----|  ----| ----| ----| 100,112) 35,841| 41,323] 177,276 
en AGO accel 4 consl bees] 8 ceee) cesses] ecanes 1,154 1,154 
PE Baiieanel eect cess snes easel éatenn | eaucen 11) 11 
re © 6 (lawless wake stieel weaalid Pes 250) 2 
New Orleans) 8,735, 6,913 8,888, 24,536 49 ,E97 24,627 103 ,467, 137,691 
Mobile. - - - - | BAG, 3 cccel cacel Bee a) aseenel seein 6,95 
Savannah __| -...| -.-..} 9,618 9,618) 51,730) 26,681 63,538, 141,949 
Brunswick..| -.-.- cost «anal ee Si 86sec signi theta 4,896 
CU ol ee cell ey F eee 3,000 5,599 
Wilmington| -.--| ----| 4,000) 4,000} -.....| --..-- 27,600, 27,600 
Norfolk _ ___| ee i le 500 ie * | haa 500, 11,111 
New York-- nt: week . oad 364, 6,120 5,029| 21,491) 32,650 
Boston----- 2a 8 sgaact | Sheer see 3,405 119 3,130, 6,654 
EE reek er 862 862 349 1,146 2,029) 3,524 
Philadel phia aainidnit anus chanel eseel ecesensl cecces 453 453 
Los Angeles. ----, ae oo 930 conadel’ waa | 930 
San Fran..-| ----| ----| 3,206; 3,206] -.....- | ewcces| 5,706, 5,706 
Seattle. -.-- | weal. canal coon] cece] cowces | 22e--- | 926 926 
———| —— } — 
Total___.| 53,850 35,798, 60,257|/149,905, 566,895) 250,244 603 ,629 1,420,768 
Total 1919.|161,903 3,933 78,060,243,896, 874,736 123,219) 608 ,545 1 606,500 
Total 1918.’ 52,211’ 6,954 18.077 77.242| 685,246 158,587 375,633'1,214,466 








In addition to above exports, our telegrams to-night also 
give us the following amounts of cotton on shipboard, not 
cleared, at the ports named. We add similar figures for 
New York. 


| On Shipboard, Not Cleared for— 



































| Great Ger- | Other | Coast- | Leaving 
Nov, 19 at— |\Britain,|France,| many, Cont’t,| wise, | Total, | Stock, 
ies at | —— sonia ssedeaiee 
Galveston _ _ __| 49,668) 19,575| 17,713 64.537| 3,000\154,493| 241,570 
New Orleans_.| 10'332|  '513| 12'872) 36.932 47| 60:696| 3251594 
Savannah_ _--- | 12,000} 7,000; ----| 8,100 500| 7,600, 124,336 
Charleston.-.-| ----| _---<| sane ----| 1,500) 1,500) 238,83 
 - “eae | 848; 2,037) ----| a2 .000 scant ‘eae 8,528 
Pe lk fied wold idee Fall 400} "400 577411 
New York*---| ~300| 600) 700, 900)  --__| 2,400, 21/139 
Other ports*._| 6,000, ----|} 1,800 2,000 ----| 9,800 58,835 
Total 1920__| 79,048 29,725] 33,085 114,469) _5,447/261,774 1,076,250 
Total 1919__|137,.780 24,161) 13,732 114,176) 17 ,800 307 ,649 1,320,840 
Total 1918__! 59.369 14,000' ..--| 48,500 24,600 146,469 1,266,243 
*Estimated a Of which 1400 for Japan. 
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Speculation in cotton for future delivery has been on a 
fair scale. at lower prices. There have been rallies from 
time to time, on covering of shorts, some trade buying and 
reports that in some way or other credits on a big scale may 
be provided for Germany, to the end that she may buy more 
freely of cotton. as well as other commodities, like cop- 
per, grain, etc. But the general trend of business has been 
downward, and new low records for the season have been 
touched. Fer the news in the main has been bad. South- 
ern spot markets have been falling sharply. The basis 
there has weakened and the sales have been small. Some 
well-known Texas markets have recently sold little or 
nothing. Some think they see signs of discouragement on 
the part of the Southern farmer. At any rate in very many 
cases he seems to have recognized that it is useless to ex- 
pect anything like 25 or 30 cents per pound at this time, 
if at any time during the present season. At one time there 
was a report that the banks at Dallas, Texas, were putting 
pressure on cotton holders to pay up loans. This was de- 
nied, but for the moment it had its effect. Exports, more- 
over, though large from Galveston, have on the whole been 
moderate. And latterly the weekly statistical statements 
have not been favorable; quite the contrary. They indi- 
cated a falling off in spinners’ takings and a far greater 
increase in world stocks than was going on at this time 
last year. All this has caused comment. Furthermore, 
the stock market has been steadily falling. That was looked 
upon as a distinctly bad feature. Money, too, was for the 
most part tight, although it eased in the middle of the week. 
Cotton goods have been dull and declining. Reports of 
short time have continued. Wags in textile industries 
have been cut here and there, generally it would appear 
with the employee’s consent. Clothing prices have had to 
be sharply cut at Chicago, and reports from the clothing 
trade of Philadelphia are still unfavorable. 

And Liverpool has been very depressed with poor spot 
trade. Manchester has been depressed by further large can- 
cellations of orders. It is giving that big centre of the 
world’s textile industry much concern. The crop estimates 
from Egypt have been raised to 6,500,000@6,750,000 cantars, 
and prices at Alexandria have fallen heavily. Some think 
that the consumption in this country will fall far below the 
total of last year. Meanwhile the trade does not buy heav- 
ily. Mills have been calling cotton to some extent on 50 
point breaks, but this buying has not been an influential 
factor. Indeed, most of the buying has been by shorts. 
Liverpool has been selling at times quite freely, supposedly 
on a new straddle. 

On the other hand, however, the recent decline in prices 
has been very severe. The 500-point advance in the latter 
part of October has been lost and, in fact, as already inti- 
mated, the price has entered new low ground. Not a few 
are predicting still lower prices. In fact, they think that 
quotations must drop to the pre-war level. But all this 
means that there is deep-seated bearish sentiment here 
which results from time to time in an oversold condition 
of the market. Every now and then contracts become 
scarce. For, whatever may be said of the Southern holder, 
he has not been selling for hedge account, as a rule, on 
anything like as large a scale as usual thus far this season. 
Hedge selling, indeed, has been comparatively small since 
Texas selling broke the market some time ago to the neigh- 
borhood of 18 cents, from which it will be remembered there 
was a Sharp rally. It results that contracts at times are 
not so plentiful as they are apt to be at this stage of the 
season. And there has been a certain amount of trade 
buying. Liverpool, too, has bought from time to time. So 
have Japanese interests. The big rise in British and Con- 
tinental exchange was a hopeful factor. And the United 
States Government, it is estimated, has in its possession 
property of German-Americans sequestrated during the war 
to the value of $800,000,000, and there are persistent re- 
ports from Washington and the financial quarter of this 
city that efforts are being made to provide Germany with 
credits based on these assets. Just how it can be done is 
not altogether clear. Let it suffice for the moment that 
the report at one time had a somewhat steadying effect on 
prices. If the South can get rid of any considerable portion 
of its large stock of low grades by selling them in the Ger- 
man market it will be a big lift to that section. And in 
times gone by Germany has bought large quantities of such 
cotton in the United States annually. It is now emphati- 
cally a drug in the market, where even the better grades, 
for the time being, it must be confessed, sell but slowly. 
Another factor which attracted some passing attention was 
the bad weather at the South. There have been killing 
frosts clear through to the Gulf. But what has attracted 
more notice than this was the heavy rains at one time in 
the Eastern belt, notably in Georgia and Alabama, which 
must have injured open cotton there. Some 35,000 opera- 
tives at Fall River will not have their wages cut at this 
time and perhaps, it is intimated, not until next May. At 
times, too, there has been considerable demand for Dec. and 
Jan. from Wall St. and trade interests which have been 
covering those months and transferring the sales to March 
and July, so that the distant months at times have shown 
noticeably less steadiness than the near deliveries. It is 
worth recalling that the first Dec. notice day will occur 
on the 24th instant and that the certificated stock here is 


only 6,960 bales. Some take the ground that the decline has 
gone altogether too far, that the mills are carrying light 
stocks of both raw and manufactured cotton, and that even 
if this is not universally the case the very severe decline in 
raw cotton has discounted anything at all unfavorable in 
the general outlook. To-day prices fell 90 to 115 points on 
a flood of bad news and then regained 50 to 60 points of 
the loss on covering, trade buying and some buying for a 
turn by various operators feeling for the bottom. Liverpool 
fell 158 American points on spot cotton and 2 cents in Ameri- 
can money on Egyptian. A bad break was also reported in 
prices at Alexandria, with January ending at 44.50. South- 
ern markets were reported lower, with little demand, and 
farmers and dealers more anxious to sell. Also stocks and 
grain, coffee and sugar all declined, and they had a chilling 
effect. And dry goods news was bad. Liverpool futures 
dropped 120 to 140 American points, and Liverpool, Wall 
Street, the West. Waldorf-Astoria and Southern interests 
all sold here. Spot cotton dropped 50 points, ending at 
17.55¢c. for middling, a loss for the week of 185 points. Fu- 
tures dropped during ‘the week 248 to 252 points on Dec. and 
Jan. and even after some rally end at a big net decline. 
New low records on this move were made. 


The official quotation for middling upland cotton in the 
New York market each day for the past ~—— has been: 

Nov. 13 to Nor. 19— Sat. Mo Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Middling uplands____...----- 19.40 19.25 19. “25 Mts 75 18.065 17.55 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS FOR 32 YEARS. 

The quotations for middiing upland at New York on 
Nov. 19 for each of the past 32 years have been as follows: 


1920 _¢_ .55|1912-c__--- 13 $8 1908: Dit aad 10. 90 1896 - Bee 7.69 
. 39.15|191 11.: 95 83 
40/1910 
"10|1909__._-_- 14. 30. 1901 
50) 1908- oa -55|1900 


ot 
1913__-----13.70|1905__----- 11. 13/1897 ones wim 5.88|1889______- 10.25 


MARKET AND SALES AT NEW YORK. 








Futures SALESf 
Market 


Closed, 


Spot | 
Market | 
C losed, 





Total, 





, | Contr'’t, 


unchanged .. Steady... _- 

15 pts. dec. 

unchanged __ Barely steady... 

Wednesday _| Quiet, 50 pts. dec__| Very steady- -- 

Quiet, 70 pts. dec__ Steady | 
, 50 pts. dec__/Flrm_ 


Saturday. —| Quiet, 
Monday _-.-/ Quiet, 
Tuesday ..-_| Quiet, 














THE VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON to-night, as made 
up by cable and telegraph, is as follows. Foreign stocks, as 
well as the afloat, are this week’s returns, and consequently 
all foreign figures are brought down to Thursday evening. 
But to make the total the complete figures for to-night 
(Friday), we add the item of exports from the United States, 
including in it the exports of Friday only. 

November 19— 1919, 

Stock at Liverpool 


Stock at London 
Stock at Manchester 


Total Great Britain 
Stock at Ghent 
Stock at Bremen 
Stock at Havre 
Stock at Rotterdam, &c 
Stock at Barcelona 
Stock at Genoa 
Stock at Trieste 


Total Continental stocks 311,000 


Total European stocks. --.--.--- 1,230,000 
India cotton afloat for Europe... 104,000 
American cotton afloatfor Europe 5%7,751 
Egypt, Brazil; ‘c’ afloat for Europe 65, ‘000 
Stock in Alexandria, Egypt 51,00 
Stock in rw 
Stock in U, 
Stock in U, 3. nterior towns._.-1l "423. 547 
U,S, exports to-d 5,037 90. 651 13,026 


Total visible supply._.-------5,803,389 5,299,966 4,257,415 4,099,151 
Of the above, totals of American and other descriptions are as follows: 


American— 
445, 000 109,000 368,000 


1918, 
228,000 
16,000 
48,000 


292,000 


1917, 





172,000 
5,000 
56,000 
21,000 


254,000 
82] 000 





128,000 
420,000 
6.000 








Live 
Manchester stock 3 ‘(000 60,900 22,000 
Continental stock , 202,000 *112,000 
American afloat for Europe f 511,041 : 

U, 8, port stocks 3° 1,628,486 
U, 8S, interior stocks 1,238,788 
U, Ss, exports 90,651 


Total American 4,175,966 
East Indian, Brazil, &c,— 
Liverpool stock 209,000 
London stock 
Monchester stock 
Continental stock 
India afloat for Europe 
Egy) t, Brazil, &c,, afloat 
in Alexandria, Egypt 
Stocks in Bombay, India 


Total East India, &c 1,674,000 
GN BERT... cecoscccoce 4,129,389 


Total visible a, Liverpo; 
Middling upland, Liver 
Middling upland, New 
Egypt, good sakel, ave 
Peruvian, rough good, L 
Broach, fine, Vv 
Tinnevelly, good, 


* Estimated. 

Continental imports for past week have been 73,000 bales. 

The above figures for 1920 show an increase over last week 
of 167,298 bales, a gain of 503,423 bales over 1919, an excess 
of ae" bales over 1918 and a gain of 1,704,238 bales 
over 1917. 


13,026 
3,167,415 
119,000 
6,000 


17,013 
3,101,151 
141,000 
21,000 





4,129,389 
373,000 
3,000 


0 
*570,000 


1,124,000 1,090,000 
4,175,966 3,167,415 


be 299,966 4,257,415 
23, 20 60d, 
38.40d, 

42 ,50d, 
34,00d, 
22,10d, 
22 35d, 


514,000 





998,000 
3,101,151 
4,099,151 

22 
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FUTURES.—The highest, lowest and closing prices at 


New York for the past week have been as follows: 





| Saturday. 





Monday | Tuesday, 



































i 
Wed'day,|Thursdy,\ Friday, | 
| Nov. 13.| Nov. 15.| Nov. 16. | Nov. 17.| Noo. 18.| Noo.19.| Week. 
Norember— | | | 
Range _....j}— — —/— — — —_—_——_— SS | —_— —|— — -—|-—- —- — 
Closing -.../18.15 —/18.10 —/18.10 —|17.65 —\17.00 —j|16.50 —|— — — 
December— | | | | 
Range ____- 18.08-.45'18.20-.95/ 18.08-.65|17.63-.25|17.01-.75| 15.903/90| 15.90-/95 
Closing ----|18.27-.45/18.20-.30|18.15-.22/17.71-.75,17.05 —|16.55-.65,— — — 
January— | | | | | | 
Range ____- ‘17.64.92 17.70-.50/17.50-.13/16.93-.62/16.36-.15) 15.32-.27|15.32-/50 
Closing ----_)17.78-.80)17.85-.90|17.52-.55|17.10-.16| 16.45-.50) 15.93-.05,— — — 
February— | | | | 
Range __...|— — ee oN — —  — —-—S— oe -_-e_ 
Closing __..|17.70 —/17.70 —|17.42 —|17.00 —|16.40 —|15.87 —|— — — 
March— | | | | 
Range ____- '17.50-.79|17.55-.25|17.30-.88 | 16.80-.38 | 16.25-.91) 15.33-.19) 15.33-/25 
‘ Closing ..--|17.68-.70 17 .68-.70) 17.34-.40/16.90-.98 16.37-.40, 15.85-.90\— — — 
Dpru— 
Range ____. — ee GRRE Spiga, age 
yc oaing - ---|17.60 —|17.60 —\17.25 —|16.85 rt ago 115.08 — 
ay— } | | 
Range ____- '17.40-.63/17.50-.05|17.10-.70|16.68-.28|16.22-.80|15.30-.15|15.30-f05 
j Closing -__-|17.50-.60|17.50-.55 17.10-.18|16.80-.85/16.30-.36/15.80-.88,;—- — — 
une— | 
Range ____. 17.40 —|— — —/17.20 —|16.99-.00|16.35-.56|15.95 —|15.95-140 
jeune ..--|17.40 —|17.40 —\17.00 —/16.70 —|16.25 —|15.75 —|— — — 
— 
Range __._- |17.25-.50 17.25-.85 16.90-.45|16.55-.10 16 .05-.65) 15.25-.05|15.25-185 
oma ...-|17.25-.40 17 .25-.80/16.02-.98 16.65-.73|16.15-.20) 15.65 —|—-—— 
ugust— 
Range ____- — — —|— — —116.70-.95|17.00-.03|\— — —}16.00 —|16.00-103 
Closing -...|17.20 —|17.15 —/16.70 —|16.50 —/|16.00 —|15.55 —|— — — 
September— | | 
Range -__--- — — —/17.10 —|17.00 —/16.50-.60 16.00 —)|15.50-.80|15.50-110 
Closing _...|17.10 —/17.10 —|16.65 —/|16.40 —\15.95 —|15.50 —|— — — 
October— | | | 
» Range ._--- 17 .00-.25)17.00-.38,16.60 — 16 .25-.74)15.85-.25)15.10-.80)15.10-138 
Closing ____'17.05 —'17.00 —!16.60 —/16.30 —!15.85 —/15.40 —'— — — 
18c. il7c. j l6c. 


AT THE INTERIOR TOWNS the movement—that is, 
the receipts for the week since Aug. 1, the shipments for 
the week and the stocks to-night, and the same items for the 
corresponding period of the previous year—is set out in 
detail below: 
























































Movement to Nov. 19 1920. | Movement t» Nov. 21 1919. 

Towns. Receipts. | Shtp- | Stocks | Recetpts. Ship- | Stocks 
/ments.| Nov. | menis. Nov. 

| Week. , Season. | ment. 19. | Week. | Season. | Week.| 21. 
Ala., Eufaula..| 200 5,320 50| 4,627 128 4,032 150 3,618 
Montgomery _.| 2,612} 36,381; 1,211) 27,732) 3,953) 49,713) 4,359) 22,132 
Selma ._.._- 1.4241 23,818! 782) 14,237 1,413, 30,543| 3,227, 11,849 
Ark., Helena __| 2,665) 12,970} 529) 9,784) 2,300 18,774) 2,511) 7,168 
Little Rock..| 8.922) 71,420: 3,812) 47,233 9,026 88,662) 8,320) 41,207 
Pine Bluff...| 18,608 59,473 14,451] 52,019| 4,000| 22,320| 4,000 19,000 
Ga.. Albany-_. 260) 8,911! 59° 5,895 101; 8,633 28) 3,340 
Athens_____. 10,584, 56,806 3,000) 49,236, 5,778 75,478| 5,989) 44,939 
Atlanta _____ 7,595, 42,594 4,307] 21,615, 9,824) 113,525) 9,266 37,989 
Augusta ....| 14,435] 175,238) 9,425/133,034) 29,024 292,604) 20,056 202,807 
Columbus -_. 612| 10,710) 55| 13,135 2,700, 26,012) 1,786) 25,799 
Macon_____. 1,826 21,094) 898) 16,421) 10,802) 127,786 8,645 60,231 
Rome....__. 1,807; 12,183) 2,133) 6,521) 2,500) 33,469! 2,500 13,000 
La., Shreveport 4,634 45,763 1,620) 49,026) 5,000| 36,002) 4,700 44,107 
Miss..Columbus 789 8,153, 488} 2,732 837, 9,985 765 6,328 
Clarksdale -.| 3,559} 59,742) 3,790) 80,531) 7,000 69,£48| 5,000 46,134 
Greenwood..| 5,869) 56,106 2,746) 55,249) 10,000, 65,938) 7,500 33,000 
Meridian.--| 1,278 11,222 746, 8,279| 1,800 22,823) 1,600 15,021 
Natchez ___.| 1,000} 12,238) 700| 6,134) 1,824 20,549 815 11,237 
Vicksburg - 942} 4,894 40! 9,826 1,095 9,727 627| 7,675 
Yazoo City__| 3,103) 15,196 ---_-_| 17,055| 2,523) 24,017 1,869 13,936 
Mo., St. Louis_| 16,934) 104,898) 17,377] 10,846] 36,256, 195,130) 36,531) 5,452 
N.C..Gr’nsboro 446 2,653 188) 3,040| 4,993) 19,475, 2,667 9,338 
Raleigh .____ ' 100! = 1,608 50, «= 194, 4436) = 7,266) 39525, S315 
Okla., Altus..-; 2,475, 13,355, 927| 9,819 eal PN eey ae <: Bera 
Chickasha...| 2,782) 16,386 1,360) 11,769; 1,300| 13,035) 1,100, 4,297 
ange 1,300, 11,800/ 700} 6,834) 1,558] 14,519  361/ 4,315 
Oklahoma._.| 2,774 19,493| 2,475) 7,859) —__-- ee ey CC 
S.C.,Greenville 930) 18,246 185, 9,761) 4,890; 63,364) 1,046, 34,823 
Greenwood __.| 2,500 7,799| -.--| 10.500 692) 11,069 691 10,116 
Tenn..Memphis 40,256) 235,299) 24,885'309,795| 51,996) 304,144) 33,596 220,762 
Nashville _..| __-- Rages 993 564 653} 113) 552 
Tex., Abilene__| 18,286) 59,241) 18,432) 1,479 2,152) 22,150, 2,104 4,019 
Brenham___. 135, 8,364 75| 3,866 320 4,973| 655| 2,276 
Clarksville _.| 2,000) 15,600 500) 11,300| 2,547) 26,971| 2,453 6,847 
Dallas _____- 1,048, 24,772) 1,486) 19,568) 4,421) 31,672, 2,531) 17,993 
Honey Grove 1,600 14,000 800} 8,599) 1,469 17,738 1,243 2,986 
Houston -..-| 80,662)1,272,890, 75,672|327,639|106,643| 785,931 120,637 203,488 
Paris _.____- 1,952} 38,819| 320, 18,773) 5,228 69,006, 5,715 12,482 
San Antonio- 837| 29,462) 1,084) 2,697 1,500) 19,843 1,200 2,962 
Fort Worth*_| 2,526, 33,974, 4,952) 15,195, 1,000, 18,000, 1,000, 25,000 
Total, 41 towns 272 .267'2,673,929 202,310/1423547.339 593 2,765,122 307.881 1238788 








* Last years jigures are for Cincinnati. 
The above totals show that the interior market have in- 
creased during the week 69,957 bales and are to-night 184,759 
bales more than at the same time last year. The receipts at 
all towns have been 67,326 bales less than the same week 


last year. 


OVERLAND MOVEMENT FOR THE WEEK AND 
SINCE AUG. 1.—We give below a statement showing the 
overland movement for the week and since Aug. 1, as made 
up from telegraphic reports Friday night. 
the week and since Aug. 1 in the last two years are as follows: 


Noo. 19— 


Total gross overland 


Deduct shipments— 


Overland to N. Y., Boston, &c... 2, 
Between interior towns 
Inland, &c., from South 

Total to be deducted 


Leaving total net overland * 





Via Virginia points 
Via other routes, &c 











The results for 














1920—_-— 1919———_ 
Since Since 
Week, Aug ’ 1 ’ Week, Aug, ’ 
17,377 108,260 a36,531 a203,988 
7,824 .25 13,958 141,876 
800 ,64 36 94 
1,959 13,131 4,826 27 .630 
3,99 29 566 12,010 46 ,097 
sane ae 60,071 6,715 99,264 
----c& 999 += 283,930 74,400 523,797 
774 31,623 14,054 59,024 
ie. 2 5 644 1,162 ‘ 
ee 40,377 5,843 ; 
ee 77 ,644 21,059 137,159 
----29,705 206,286 53,341 386,638 
a Revised. 


* Including movement by rail to Canada. 
The foregoing shows the week’s net overland movement 


has been 29,705 bales, against 53,341 bales for the week last 





Abilene, Texas 
Brownsville 
Dallas 


a a a 
ECS IES EI Cae Tg 
New Orleans, La 
Shreveport 
Vicksburg 


Selma 
Savannah, Ga 
Charleston, S.C 
Charlotte, N. C 


are also presented: 


I i 








year, and that for the season to date the aggregate net 
overland exhibits a decrease froma yearago of 180,352 bales. 

















3 days 


2 days 
2 days 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
TURES.—We give below a statement showing the exports 
of domestic cotton manufactures for August and for the eight 
months ended Aug. 31 1920, and for purposes of comparison 
like figures for the corresponding periods of the previous year 








Thermomet 
dry high 68 low 18 
0.04in. high 76 low 32 
0.04 in. high 66 low 22 
0.50 in. high 66 low 32 
0.28 in. high 64 low 24 
0.46 in. high 66 low 28 
0.0lin. high __ low 30 
1.22 in. high 62 low 36 
1.03 in. high _. low _. 
dry high 76 low 27 
high 63 low 26 
1.19in. high 63 low 31 
1.65in. high 53 low 24 
1.22.in. high 70 low 36 
0.88 in. high 62 low 36 
0.4lin. high 53 low 2 


‘ ; 1920 9 
In Sight and Spinners’ Since se Since 

. Takings, _ Week, Aug, l, Week, Auk, 1, 
Receipts at ports to Nov. 19_____ 214,119 2,259,446 295,147 2,410,841 
Net overland to Nov. 19_______- 29,705 206 ,286 53,341 386,638 
Southern consumption to Nov.19a 58,000 1,078,000 73.000 1.083.000 

Total marketed_____..._____- 301,824 3,543,732 421,488 3,880,479 
Interior stocks in excess________._ 69,957 563 ,606 31,712 436,841 

Came into sight during week___371,781 _______. GO0 800. sichchee 

Total in sight Nov. 19_....._.. _____. 4 fF . Rene 4,317,320 
Nor. spinners’ takings to Nov. 19_ 32,876 514,923 110,469 $28,217 

a These figures are consumption; takings not available. 

Movement into sight in previous years: 

Week— Bales. Since Aug. 1— Bales. 
i XS | ae 318,309 |1918—Nov. 22........... 4,372,714 


443 ,717|1917—Nov. 23........... 5,323 ,337 
449 ,537|1916—Nov. 24 


WEATHER REPORTS BY TELEGRAPH.—Our re- 
ports from the South this evening by telegraph indicate that 
the temperature has been lower at most points during the 
week, with the rainfall light or moderage as a rule. 
Rain. Rainfall. 


6,627,359 


er 
mean 43 
mean .4 
mean 44 
mean 49 
mean 44 
mean 47 
mean _- 
mean 49 
mean 49 
mean 52 
mean 45 
mean 46 
mean 38 
mean 49 
mean 49 ° 
mean 4] 


OF COTTON MANUFAC- 
































It will be noticed 


Manufactures Month ending Aug. 31. |8 Mos. ending Aug. 31. 
0 a —a 
Cotton Erported. 1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Ae: yards} 47,113,323) 63,496,158! 595,103,619) 415,318,834 
Piece goods___.........value|$15,603,486| $12 ,535,644/|$167,582,419| $94,016,005 
Wearing apparel— 
eee value}; 3,190,493) 2,960,131 39,200,674| 22,500,472 
All othe?...... eS value| 1,736,666) 1,461,256) 18,514,694) 10,809,440 
Wweeee GOCtOM...cccecces value 954,846) 1,534,558 9,227,510 7,058 ,456 
RIE 2 aE I ea value| 1,735,940 804,082} 12,793,142) 10,111,908 
I i at value} 3,313,757| 2,927,391| 34,584,323) 26,076,549 
Total manufactures of... value! $26 535,188! $22 ,223 ,062'$281 ,902,762 $170,572,830 
EXPORTS OF COTTON GOODS FROM GREAT 


BRITAIN .—Below we give the exports of cotton yarn, 
goods, &c., from Great Britain for the months of September 
and since Aug. 1 1920 and 1919, as compiled by us from the 
British Board of Trade returns. 
have reduced the movement all to pounds. 


that we 






































Yarn & Thread Cloth. Total of All. 
000’s 
omitted. 1920. | 1919. | 1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 1920. 1919. 
Ibs. Ibs. | yards. yards. lbs. Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
August .. 14,517 17,568) 366,541, 331,182 68,513 61,903 83,030, 79,471 
Sept..._| 13,084) 14,141’ 382,139 277,793 71,428 51,924 84,512 66,065 
Sundry EES SER SS FTL a Sb PCE ee aN em 17,617 10,611 
Total exports of cotton manufactures................--.-.- 185,159 156,147 





The foregoing shows that there was exported from the 
United Kingdom during the two months 185,159,000 pounds 
of manufactured cotton, against 156,147,000 pounds last 
year, an increase of 29,012,000 pounds. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION AND OVERLAND MOVE- 
MENT TO NOV. 1.—Below we present a synopsis of the 
crop movement for the month of October and the three 
months ended Oct. 31 for three years: 

















| 1920. 1919. 1918 

Gross overland for October... ._--- bales 94,322 170,398 232 ,623 
Gross overland for 3 months_...-..----- 186,02 5,664 5,838 
Net overland for October.........----- 75,465 129,484 202 ,969 
Net overland for 3 months._...-.------ 123,517 231,491 ,34 
Port receipts in October..........----- 967,465) 995,326) 736,246 
Port receipts in 3 months._......------ 1,571,908) 1,505,090) 1,483,47 
a ceekesbedone 592,535 45.981 421, 
a | eS ee 1,012,204) 1,069,041 995, 
re Beets 08 Gs Bh cccdccwscccoccese 1,111,665) 1,403,923) 1,207,997 
Northern spinners’ takings to Nov. 1-_--- 03 536,25 50, 
Southern consumption to Nov. 1_------- j ,000; 1,103,000 
Overland to Canada for 3 months (in- 

cluded in net overland) _......------- 34,433 33,189 49 257 
Duees Dress ene Goutn 19 BS meNRBcwce| <ocseesl _ .neenes! .. eee 
Came in sight during October__-_.------ 1,644,930) 1,764,991) 1,614,215 
Amount of crop in sight Oct. 31__.------ 2,965,420) 2,893,762) 3,315,824 
Came in sight baiance of season._...----}| ------ 9 323,7 3,315,810 
EL i Pe 12,217 ,552)11,602,634 
Average gross weight of bales_...-.----- 519.53 506 .06 513.05 
Average net weight of bales___._-.-.---- 494.53 481.06 488.05 








FALL RIVER WAGE SCHEDULE.—Announcement 
was made on Thursday that the Fall River Textile Council, 
at a full general meeting, indorsed the action of its executive 
committee in entering into an agreement with the executive 
committee of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association that 
there shall be no change in the rate of wages in the mills 
there Dec. 6, when the next wage period of six months begins. 
It is also stated that the Stationary Firemen’s Union has 
voted unanimously to accept a like proposition. 
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QUOTATIONS FOR MIDDLING COTTON AT OTHER 
MARKETS.—Below are the closing quotations of middling 
cotton at Southern and other principal cotton markets for 
each day of the week: 





























| Closing Quotations for Middling Cotton on— 


















































Week ending |—- 
Novo. 19, |Saturday,| Monday,, Tuesday ,| Wed’ day,|\Thursd’y, Friday, 
Galveston. ---. (18.50 18.50 (18.00 (17.50 17.00 16.50 
New Orleans-.-.-_| 18.50 18.25 18.00 17.50 (17.25 16.50 
a '18.50 18.25 (18.00 117.50 (17.25 16.50 
Savannah. .---.-- 119.00 19.00 (18.75 18.00 17.00 16.25 
Charleston ...../.-.- sacte lneem 18.00 coos loons 
Norfolk. ....-..- 18.00 (18.00 (17.50 (16.75 (16.38 15.75 
Baltimore ---.- eae (19.50 19.00 (18.50 18.00 17 .50 
Philadeiphia ...|19.65 19.50 19.50 19.00 (18.30 17 .80 
Augusta _...... 18.00 18.00 (18.00 117.50 (16.50 16.00 
Memphis ..-.--.- 19.00 18.50 (18.00 117.50 17.00 16.50 
=e 17.65 17.40 17.30 (16.70 15.80 15.35 
Houston. -.....- 17.75 17.75 17.50 (17.25 17.25 16.75 
Little Rock....|19.00 19.00 (18.50 118.00 17.50 17.00 
Fort Worth-~-.-!__-- 117.50 117.25 116.85  /|16.20 15.75 


































NEW ORLEANS CONTRACT MARKET.—The high- 
est, lowest and closing quotations for leading contracts in the 
New Orleans cotton markets for the past week have been 
as follows: 

















Saturday,| Monday,| Tuesday,| Wed'day, Thursd'y,| Friday, 
Nov. 13.|Nov. 15.|Nov. 16.|Nov. 17.|Nov. 18.) Nov. 19. 
November _..-- 17.20 —|17.54 — 17.20 —/16.74 —/16.04 —/15.22 — 
December. --..-. 17.44-.45 17.78-.84 17.44-.49)17.00-.06) 16.28-.30) 15.46-.54 
January ...-..-.- (17.13-.17|17.36-.43 17.00-.05/16 .50-.61)15.84-.87 15.25-.31 
March.........- '16.97-.00|17.16-.18 16.75-.83) 16.29-.36) 15.73-.75, 15.19-.20 
——— EE '16.88-.90 16.99-.03 16.55 —|16.09 —'15.52 —/15.02-.08 
ee (16.63 — 16.76-.80 16.35-.40|15.85 — 15.32-.35) 14.83-.90 
eae PPE Ee 16.23-.33/16.40-.50 15.85-.95)15.60-.63 15.05 —)|14.50 — 
one— 
ae | Steady | Quiet | Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady 
Options. --.--- | Firm Steady Steady | Steady | Steady | Steady 





RECEIPTS FROM THE PLANTATIONS.—The follow- 
ing table indicates the actual movement each week from the 
plantations. The figures do not include overland receipts 
nor Southern consumption; they are simply a statement of 
the weekly movement from the plantations of that part of the 
crop which finally reaches the market through the outports: 





Week | Receipts at Ports. | Stocks at Intertor Towns. Receipts from Plantations 


ending 
| 1920. | 1919. | 1918. | 1920. 1919. {| 1918. | 1920. | 1919. | 1918. 


| | | | 
| 920,155, 799,810 866,570 227,369:200,008 217,907 
8__ 173 ,236,157,363 169,334 982,695 893,005 942,219 235,776 250,558 244,983 
15_ -'202,284|230.522'163,6471,054,046 956,3201.011,610 273,635|223,837 233.038 
22__ 241.843/229,399 169,230 1,147,781 1,052,324 1,066,369 335,578|295,403 223,987 
29__ 271 .682/316,943 152,254 1,217,067 1,089,168 1,141,246 340,968|353,787 227,133 
Nov. | 
5 _ .'261.864|321.746 134,013 1.296.123 1,138,395 1,207.141 340,920370,973 265,770 
12__ 263.684 288.858 145,643 1,353,590 1,207,076 1,266 852 321 ,1511357,579 205,354 
19__ 214.1191295,147 134,414 1,423 547 1,238,788 1,326,677 24,076 326,859 194.239 
The above statement shows: 1. That the total receipts 
from the plantations since Aug. 1 1920are 2,823,052 bales; 
in 1919 were 2,847,682 bales, and in 1918 were 2,553,- 
368 bales. 2. That although the receipts at the outports 
the past week were 214,119 bales, the actual movement from 
plantations was 284,076 bales, the balance going to increase 
stocks at interior towns. Last year receipts from the planta- 
tions for the week were 326,859 bales and for 1918 they 
were 194,239 bales. 


WORLD’S SUPPLY AND TAKINGS OF COTTON .— 
The following brief but comprehensive statement indicates 
at a glance the world’s supply of cotton for the week and 
since Aug. 1 for the last two seasons, from all sources from 
which statistics are obtainable; also the takings, or amounts 
gone out of sight, for the like period. 








1_ .|159,041/118,018 159,431 











Cotton Takings. 1920, 1919, 
Week and Season. 








Week, | Season, Week, Season, 
Visible supply Nov. 12...-__-- 15,636,091; .-----.- ‘eee 
Visible supply Aug. 1_-.--_--- s--sc7| 4:956.257| -._._- 4,792,018 
American in sight to Nov.19-_-| 371,781) 4,107,338) 453,200) 4,317,320 
Bombay receipts to Nov. 18_--_- 68,000; 2 





275,000 41.000 351,000 
Other India shipm’ts to Nov. 18 61,000 97 .000 11,000 93 .000 
Alexandria receipts to Nov.17_-| 615,000) 180,000 44.000 320.000 
Other supply to Nov. 17 *____- 54,000) 61,000 9,000 65,000 





















































Total supply--------------- 6.035.872} 9,676,595|5,695,436, 9,938,338 

eauct— 

Visible supply Nov. 19-----__- 5,803,389) 5,803,389|5,299,966) 5,299,966 

Total takings to Nov. 19.a__.-| 232,483) 3,873,206] 395.470) 4,638,372 
Of which American_~__-~ ~~ 214/483) 2'963/206| 293'470| 3:341.372 
Of which other__.._________ 18,000! ‘910.000! 102:000'_1:297:000 











* Embraces receipts in Europe from Brazil, Smyrna, West Indies, &c. 

a This embraces the total estimated consumption by Southern mills, 
1,078,000 bales in 1920 and 1,083,00. bales in 1919—takings not being 
available—and the aggregate amounts taken by Northern and foreign 
spinners, 2,795,206 bales in 1920 and 3,555,372 bales in 1919, of which 
1,885,206 bales and 2,258,372 bales American. 0b Estimated. 


ALEXANDRIA RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENT. 
























































































































































Alexandria, Egypt, 1920, 1919, 1918, 
October 27. 
Receipts (cantars)— 
ES -” gs I 142,011 259,233 233,665 
Since Aug. 1___._------ 819,926 1,604,772 1,206,003 
| Since | Since || | Since 
Exports (bales)— | Week,| Aug, 1,'| Week,|Aug, 1,|| Week, Aug, 1, 
To Liverpool._.....--.- 4,078 13,939 |18,350109,317)| _-__| 56,752 
To Manchester, &c ____- 3,756) 11,193| ___-| 32.479]! 8,154| 28.570 
To Continent and India_| 3,444) 13,969, 5,055 27,026 3,715) 29,529 
Te Mick sncnadedes< 450} 3,194} 676) 34,674) 11,792) 11,792 
Total exports....___-- 11,728) 42,295 '24,081'203.396| 23,.661/126,643 























Note.—A cantar is 99 lbs. Egyptian bales weigh about 750 Ibs. 
This statement shows that the receipts for the week ending Oct. 27 were 
142,011 cantars and the foreign shipments 11,728 bales. 



































BOMBA YgCOTTONBMOVEMENT.—tThe receipts fof 
India cotton at Bombay for the week ending Oct. 28 and’for 
the season from Aug. 1 for three years have been as follows: 



































1920. 1919. 1918. 
Receipts at— | Since Since Since 
Week. | Aug. 1. | Week. | Aug. 1. | Week. | Aug. 1. 
Bombay . | 14.000! 221,000] 16.000! 253,000! 14,000! 258.000 
For the Week. Since August 1. 
Exports 
Srom— Great | Conti- |Japan& | Great Contit- |Japan & 
Britain. nent. |China.| Total.| Britain.| ment. | China. _ Total. 

Bombay— | | | | | 

...-| 23,000' 3,000 26,000, 13,000 149,000) 59,000 221,000 

ae ge ----| 19,000; 19,000, 14,000, 87,000) 356,000; 457,000 

1918____. S pacesl ~  eeeal Me onaden 46,000; 46,000| 92,000 
Other India*|— | | | 

an ----| 4,000) 2,000 6,000) 5,000, 45,000 36,000| 86,000 

I a ..--| 1,000) 3,000 4,000) 4,000, 18,000 41,000; 63,000 

1918 ae pene ead eens coscl eeeees oe f= 
Total all— | | | | | | 

1920...-.- _... 27,000 5,000 32,000! 18,000' 194,000' 95,000 307,000 

teenie 1,000, 22,000, 23,000, = 18,000' 105,000, 397,000, 520,000 

=F et |e nod aa 2 46,000| 46,000 92,000 





* No figures for 1918. 


MANCHESTER MARKET.—Our 
cable to-night from Manchester states that the market is 


quiet for both yarn and cloths. 


report received by 


Stocks of both goods and 


yarns are accumulating. We give prices for to-day below 
and leave those for previous weeks of this and last year for 






































comparison: 
1920. 1919. 
8% lbs. Shirt- | Cot'n 8% lbs. Shtrt- | Cot'’n 
328 Cop ings, Common | Mid. 328 Co ings, Common | Mid. 
Twist. to finest. Upl's Twist. to finest. Upl's 
- d. d. is. d. 8. d. d. dad. s. d. s. d.; 4. 
pt. 
an 46 @ 56 350 @376 (21.35/40 @ 44% 270 @316 /|19.88 
1/414 @ 52 |320 @346 |19.17141 @ 45 (270 @310 /19.68 
8 |40 @ 47 |\296 @320 (|17.7441% @ 45% 27 1K%@32 0 (20.74 
15 |39 @ 45 (28 6 @310 (|15.1742% @ 46 (27 3 @32 3 (|22.17 
22 |32 @ 38 |276 @300 (|15.73\45 @ 49%127 9 @329 /|22.68 
29 132% @ 40%'26 6 @296 (16.55/45 @ 50 (27 10@32 10%/24.25 
Nov. 
5 |35 @ 40 |\266 @296 /15.55)46 @ 52 (300 @346 /|25.50 
12 |32 @ 37%'|26 6 @290 (|14.56\48% @ 52 30 6 @35 0 (|24.93 
19 '29 @ 35 '25 0 @276 '12.41'47% @ 54%'30 6 @35 6 ‘23.75 





SHIPPING NEWS.—As shown on a previous page, the 
exports of cotton from the United States the past week have 


reached 149,905 bales. 


The shipments in detail as made 


up from mail and telegraphic returns, are as follows: 


Total bales. 


NEW YORK—To Liverpool—Nov. 13—lIkala, 173_._._.Nov. 17— 





Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 100............._. ._._......~.- 273 
To Manchester—Nov. 17—Ninian, 91_______________-_-___. 91 
GALVESTON—To Liverpool—Nov. 12—Huronian, 22,325_____- 22,325 
To Manchester—Nov. 17—Telesfora de Larrinaga, 17,942___. 17,942 
To Havre—Nov. 12—East Gate, 17,360__._.Nov. 13—Danier, 
1,250__..Nov. 17—Continental Bridge, 10,275__________-_- 28,885 
To Bremen—Nov. 12—Scandinavie, 3,471._.._..Nov. 13—Bra- 
valla, 3,353__._.Nov. 16—Lakeside Bridge, 8,491_________-_- 15,315 
To Antwerp—Nov. 13—Danier, 1,100_._____________-____~- , 
To Gothenburg—Nov. 13—Danier, 3,009________________-_- 3, 
To Rotterdam—Nov. 15—Lakeside Bridge, 1,674_________-_- 1,674 
To Barcelona—Nov. 15—Infanta Isabel, 7,543_____________- 543 
To Malaga—Nov. 15—Infanta Isabel, 600________________-_- 600 
To Corunna—Nov. 15—lInfanta Isabel, 200_______________-_- 200 
To Santander—Nov. 15—Infanta Isabel, 50______________--~- 50 
To Mexico—Nov. 13—Lake Aurice, 2,200________________-- 2,200 
TEXAS CITY—To Mexico—Nov. 13—Lake Elizabeth, 1,400___. 1.400 
NEW ORLEANS—To Liverpool—Nov. 12—Barbadian, 8,735___. 8,735 
To Havre—Nov. 12—Californie, 6,913___________________-_- 6.913 
To Rotterdam—Nov. 18—Noelle, 175___________________-_- 175 
To Gothenburg—Nov. 12—Hercules, 4,458________________- 4,458 
To Copenhagen—Nov. 12—Hercules, 200__..______--.----- 200 
To Christiania—Nov. 12—Hercules, 350_____________.____-- 350 
To Guatemala—Nov. 17—Parismina, 300____________.____-_- 300 
To Mexico.— Nov. 18—Lake Pickaway, 3,405___.___-.----- 3,405 
MOBILE—To Liverpool—Nov. 12—Oranian, 3,034___________-_- 3,034 
SAVANNAH—To Bremen—Nov. 15—Athene, 9,118__________-_- 9,118 
To Danzig—Nov. 15—Athene, 100__________________._____- 100 
To Gothenburg—Nov. 15—Athene, 100__________________-_- 100 
To Abo—Nov. 15—Athene, 300________________._.__._...___. 300 
WILMINGTON—To Bremen—Nov. 18—Athene, 4,000_______-- 4,000 
NORFOLK—To China—Nov. 18—Agamedon, 500__.___.-..---- 
BOSTON—To Liverpool—Nov. 3—Anglo-Mexican, 1,226___._--- 1,226 
To Manchester—Nov. 6—Caledonian, 224__.__.________._____. 224 
BALTIMORE—To Bremen—Nov 12—Kerkenna, 312__________- 312 
o Rotterdam—Nov. 3—Edgemont, 350_____________._____- 
To Gothenburg—Nov. 6—Westward, 200_________________- 200 
SAN FRANCISCO—To Japan—Nov. 6—Korea Maru, 3,298___-_- 3,298 
EER RS ROE: Se Ney Ce RS eRe, eee 149,905 


The particulars of the foregoing shipments for the week, 
arranged in our usual form, are as follows: 
—Oth.Europe- Mer c& Japan 


Great 


Ger- 


Brite. France. many. North. South. C.Am. &China Told 





New York... 364 ey ee v= a oe als.” | wocaeis 
Galveston. _..40,267 28,885 15,315 5,783 8,393 2,200 -__. 100,843 
Sens ST “2 —— “ae CC ”lCUM oe oe piece 36 
ew Orleans. 8,73: ee a . sae ; ee 
Mobile _____- ee ee. + eee via par iota ae SC 
Ws sale «aco S000 OOP osc. wie. anon’ ae 
Wilmington... —__~ a _ ies an ae , 
Norfolk___ _- eats Se OR 8) ei so le aes 500 
Boston _____. FPR oS oe pe 
a 312 ee ie hae 862 
| ES RE EE Tee § = 
Total. ..... 53,850 35,798 28,745 12,016 8,393 7,305 3,798 149.905 


COTTON FREIGHTS.—Current rates for cotton from 
New York, as furnished by Lambert &*Burrows, Inc., are 
as follows, quotations being in cents per pound: 


Liverpool, 1.15@1.40c. 


Manchester, 1.15@1.40c. 


Antwerp, 85c. asked. 


Ghent, via Antwerp, 85c: 


Havre, .70c. 
Rotterdam, 1.25c. 
Genoa, 1.25c. 


Christiania, 1.75c. asked. 
Stockholm, 1.75c. asked. 


Tiester, 1.50c. 





asked. 


Fiume, 2.02%c. asked. 
anes, 1.25@1.50c. 


as ; 

Oporto, 1.25@1.50c. 
asked. 

Barcelona, direct, 1.25c. 


Japan, 1.25c. asked. 
Shanghal, 1.25c. asked. 


Bombay, 1.25c. asked. 


Vladivostok, 1.25c. asked. 
Gothenburg, 1.75c. asked. 
Bremen, 1.00c. 
Hamburg, 1.00c. 
Danzig, 2.02 4c. 

Libau, 2.25c. 

Riga, 2.25c. 

Reval, 2.25c. 
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LIVERPOOL.—By cable from Liverpool we have the fol- 
lowing statement of the week’s sales, stocks, &c., at that port: 


Oct. 29. Nov. 5. Nov. 12. Nov. 19° 

Salen of the week............... 34,000 26,000 26,000 18,000 
I 24,000 17,000 17,000 14,000 
oo ke 4,000 4,000 5,000 4,000 
ESE LSS LE ee ae 49,000 44,000 9,000 5,000 
ch cdetinitidatininiecwnn 804,000 828,000 855,000 848,000 
Of which American___...__-_- 443,000 468,000 497,000 475,000 
Total imports for the week----- 31,000 60,000 104,000 44,000 
f which American_________- 24,000 56,000 93 ,000 23 ,000 

,F 0c (tlCN Ree 240,000 287,000 239,000 _____L 
Of which American_.____.____._ 202.000 215.000 182,000 -—._... 


The tone of the Liverpool market for spots and futures 
each day of the past week and the daily closing prices of 
spot cotton have been as follows: 























Spot. Saturday. | Monday. | Tuesday. |Wednesday.| Thursday. | Friday. 

Market, [{ 

12:15 ¢ Quiet. Dull. Quiet. Quiet. Dull. 

P.M. \| 
Mid.Upl'ds| 14.15 13.98 13.45 13.20 12.41 
Sales .....| 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 3,000 

HOLIDAY 

Futures. | Easy Quiet Easy Easy Easy, 
Market {| 19@32 pts.|16@22 pts.|26@38 pts.\43@58 pts.\24@39 pts. 

opened \| decline. decline. decline. decline. decline. 
Market, (| Steady Quiet Steady Easy Easy, 

4 {| 19 @24 pts.|23@31 pts./22@45 pts.|45@60 pts.|\57@74 pts. 

P.M. \ decline. decline. decline. decline. decline. 





. — prices of futures at Liverpool for each day are given 
elow: 





























| 
Sat. Mon. | Tues, | Wed. | Thurs Fri. 
Nov. 13 — | 

to 1214| 1244 12)4| 4 | 124; 4 | 12%) 4 |12%) 4 |12%) 4 
Nov.19. p.m.p.M.p.M.p.M.p.M.p.M..p.M.p.M.p.M./p. mp. m..\D. m. 

d.|d.|4.|da.|d4.j\d4.|d.i|4é.i|a4.i|as.i|d.i| a. 
November _.-.-. 13.65 13.79 13.48 13.50 12.95,13.05 12.76 12.45)12.1611.75 
December -_-.-- 13.50 13.68 13.38 13.36 12.85 13.03 12.66 12.44/12.1411.70 
January ....-- 3.37 13.54 13.27 13.26 12.75, 12.98 12.61 12.38)12.09 11.67 
February ~~... HOLI-  13.2613.40 13.17 13.16 12.66 12.89 12.53 12.3112.02 11.64 
De éamadin DAY 13.17 13.33 13.08 13.08 12.59 12.82 12.46 12.2611.98 11.57 
| 13.08 13.24 13.00 13.01/12.52,12.7412.3812.2011.9411.53 
Fa 13.01 13.17,12.93 12.94 12.45 12.6712.3112.14:11.90 11.50 
ET aitcaidy-enaseiin 12.93 13.09 12.85 12.86 12.38 12.59 12.24 12.09111.8511.46 
a 12.86 13.02,12.78 12.78 12.31/12.52 12.18 12.04:11.8011.42 
BER oncanda 12.70 12.88 12.64 12.64 12.21 12.42,12.08 11.94)11.7211.32 
September --. 12.60 12.78 12.54 12.54.12.11 12.3011.95 11.83)11.60 11.206 
October _.---. 12.52:12.64 12.41 12.41:12.00 12.17:11.82.11.72'11.5111.15 


Friday Night, November 19 1920. 

Flour has been quiet and though held more firmly at one 
time, owing to the rise in wheat, the situation has been far 
from satisfactory. Prices closed weak. Buyers hold aloof. 
They were not convinced by even the recent sharp advance 
in wheat. They thought it was only temporary and more 
of a natural rally than any change in the general drift of 
prices. Soft winter wheat flour, however, has been held 
rather more firmly at times than the hard wheat flour. 
Some have even gone so far as to predict that soft winter 
wheat flour may go to a premium over spring patents and 
southwestern straights. It is at least an interesting idea. 
Whether it will be realized or not in the actual event remains 
to be seen. The export demand has, on the whole, been 
light. Foreign buyers have been apparently willing to buy 
first clears to a moderate extent. But they appear to be 
hampered by the stringency of money in Europe. Even a 
sharp rise in exchange of late has not bettered the actual 
situation much. Nor has the reduced freight differential 
had much, as yet, if any beneficial effect. Jobbers them- 
selves complain of dulness of business. In short the general 
situation has shown no particular change. And now with 
wheat prices breaking badly again the flour situation is 
considerably weak and unsettled. 

Wheat advanced on export buying early but closed lower. 
Yet Great Britain will want 24,000,000 bushels and France 
and her colonies 50,000,000 bushels, it seems, before supplies 
from Argentina and Australia will be available. Belgium has 
been buying and Italy has bought freely. On the 15th inst. 
Italy took, it was estimated, some 750,000 bushels. Belgium 
on the 16th inst. 500,000 bushels. Prices have more than 
once advanced some 4 to 5 cents in a day. There was a 
rumor at one time that the Allies might consider a plan to 
return German and Austrian property to form the basis of 
credits to those countries and at the same time stabilize 
Continental exchange. Latterly, for that matter, there has 
been a very sharp rise in sterling, lire, franc and mark rates 
of exchange. Also, although the American visible supply 
increased last week 1,742,000 bushels, as against a decrease 
in the same week last year of 262,000 bushels, the total is 
still only 44,305,000 bushels, against 96,135,000 a year ago. 
The Bolshevist successes in South Russia were regarded as a 
bullish factor. They may open up the country to outside 
trade, in which grain would share. England and France 
will resume trade with Russia. Russia’s food crops are be- 
lieved to have been deficient. Also Lake navigation in this 
country will soon close. Besides, the recent declines have 
been the severest in fifty years. They have discounted a 
good deal. Country offerings have at times been smaller. 
Neither American nor Canadian farmers appear to be selling 
freely. Some operators who sold, however, considered the 


advance of late merely temporary and due to a natural rally 
after a very severe recent decline. 

In South Africa the Government has issued a decree pro- 
ane the importation of any further quantities of wheat 
flour. 


Countries along the Danube River have seeded a 





——— 
small to only fair acreage this fall, due to the extreme dry 
weather, which has caused the water in the great river to 
become very shallow. Shipments of old crop have been cur- 
tailed owing to the advance of the Red army. In the United 
Kingdom holdings of wheat by traders are liberal. The 
Wheat Commission is not offering. Flour is in slow demand. 
In Europe the weather continues very favorable for seedings 
of grain. In Spain the latest estimate makes the crop of 
wheat 138,000,000 bushels against 128,000,000 last year. 
In India conditions are not improved and rains are urgently 
needed. To-day prices broke 7 to 9c. with stocks and cotton 
and this left prices for the week even after a moderate rally 
5 to 6c. lower than last Friday. Some 600,000 bushels 
were sold for export to-day, it is said, part Canadian and 
partly for Germany. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT IN NEW YORK. 


Sat, Mon, Tues, Wed, Thurs, Fri, 

iy Br ia. nick de dnrodiccesidaeaiine ts cts.206 208 212 210% 206% 200 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF WHEAT FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat, Mon, Tues, Wed, Thurs, Fri, 

December delivery in elevator_cts.17934 18334 187% 184% 180% 172 
March delivery in elevator________ 170% 175% 177% 173 169% 16334 


Indian corn advanced somewhat at times in answer to 
the rise in wheat, but the response was cool, to say the least. 
Latterly it has declined. Something held corn back. In 
fact, a new low level was reached. The money question 
told. Large prospective supplies have had their effect. 
Despite a big decrease in the visible supply, the total is 
still 8,813,000 bushels, against 1,112,000 bushels a year ago. 
At one time receipts at Chicago increased somewhat. Com- 
mission houses have been selling. Country offerings have 
increased to some extent. When farmers have finished the 
worst of their fall work, it is believed that they will sell much 
more freely. Moreover British buyers, it is said, have been 
trying to cancel recent purchases here of corn as well as 
barley. The market has lacked its old-time snap and vim. 
At one time it broke 2 to 3 cents. On the 17th inst. prices 
fell 14% to3%cents. Later it gave way again in sympathy 
with the stock market’s big decline and a sharp reaction in 
wheat. Yet, on the other hand, prices for a time were 
at least firm if they failed to advance materially. The 
visible supply decreased last week 1,038,000 bushels, as 
against a decrease in the same week last year of only 235,000 
bushels. The strength of wheat, too, undoubtedly had more 
or less influence at one time. To-day prices declined sharply 
and end 7 to 8c. lower for the week. They are the lowest 
since 1916, owing to the great fall at the Stock Exchange, 
the decline in wheat, cotton, &c., and dulness of trade. 
Italy has been buying in Argentina. 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF CORN IN NEW YORK. 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
0 ESS SR <> eee cts_108%4 107% 106% 104% 103% 98% 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES oF nn FUTURES IN CHICAG®. 


at. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. ri. 
December delivery in elevator_cts. 74% 74% 74 2% 66% 
May delivery in elevator.....__.- 78% 


t6 iG 74% 71% 

Oats became a bit steadier for a time with other grain and 
later fell. They did not rouse much in response even to big 
jumps in wheat, but they kept pretty firm with no great 
country offerings. The visible supply decreased 237,000 
bushels, but this left the total still nearly double that of a 
year ago. It is now 34,966,000 bushels against 18,610,000 
at this time in 1919. Yet the receipts have been rather 
small and there has been no great pressure to sell. On the 
other hand the cash demand has been nothing great. In 
fact as a rule it has been small something which of itself has 
tended to check any upward turn of prices to say nothing of 
the big crop and visible supply. Commission houses sold 
freely. The decline in stocks and wheat had a bad effect 
especially as the cash demand almost disappeared. That 
more than offset the small receipts. Today prices declined 
and they end about 3% to 4%e. lower for the week. They 
are at the lowest prices seen for 4 years. 


69% 
79% 79% 


DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS IN NEW YORK, 
Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri, 
ER ee cts. 64 6 } 


4 64 £463% 63% 62 
No. 2 white 63% 63% 63% £463 63 61% 
DAILY CLOSING PRICES OF OATS FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
Sat. on. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
December delivery in elevator_cts. 47% 48 484% 47% 46% 4834 
May delivery in elevator______.-- 53 53% 53% 52 51 48 
Rye advanced with wheat early and also because the short 
interest had become rather large. Besides, the visible sup- 
ply fell off 64,000 bushels, making it 3,860,000 bushels against 
17,306,000 bushels a year ago. The stock in Chicago is 
small. Yet the cash demand has not been brisk and at one 
time premiums fell. Rumors have been afloat that large 
uantities of rye would be moved from the Northwest to 
Chinane to deliver on December contracts. but the premium 
on December over May remained but little changed. To-day 
prices fell sharply with other grain and closed 1 to 2c. lower 
for the week. 


G PRICES OF RYE FUTURES IN CHICAGO. 
DAILY OLOSEN Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fr. 





D ber delivery in elevator_cts.156% 161% 162% 159% 156% 152 
May delivery in ‘aovator.. pi AB oc 1404 145 Y% 1462 141% 140 138"! 
The following are closing quotations: 
FLOUR. 

Spri atente...... $9 25 @$10 00| Barley goods—Portage barley: 

inter straights, soft 925@ 950| No.1-.....--...- $6 75 
Kansas sralgt _... 925@ 1000| Nos.2,3and4pearl 7 00 

llc ea 00 8 75| Nos. 2-0 and 3-0... 675@ 6 90 
eet ae 75 9 50|_ Nos. and 5-0... 700 
Corn goods, 100 1 Oats arl 

Yellow meal_....- 2 55 @2 65 | spot delivery... 7 50 

Corn flour......-- 3 00 
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GRAIN. 


Oats— 
No. 2 red $2 00 
No. 1 spring Nominal 


ernm-— 
No. 2 yellow $0 98% 
1 68% 
EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, COT 
TON AND PETROLEUM.—The exports of these articles 


during the month of September and nine months for the 
past three years have been as follows: 





Exports 1920. 1919. 1918. 








from _ 
U. 8. | September. | 9 Months. | September.| 9 Months. | September. | 9 Months. 








Quantittes .; 

Wheat_bu.| 30,770,796 130,545,837 
Flour_bbis.} 938,350) 16,194,698 
Wheat*bu.| 34,993,371203,421,978 
Corn.bush, 1,034,626 11,565,703 


Total bush! 36,027,997 214,987,681 

values. | | | 
Breadstufts|114,604,731 749,453,275 
Provisions | 32,174,599 414,579,369 
Cotton ._-| 41/441,664 861,643,353 
Petrol.,&c.| 40,268,885 387,747,335 
Cot’s’d of] 832,917, 25,444,567 


17,089 ,923 109,763,922) 26,848,308 48,687,256 
1,764,283 21,676,527 333,148, 17,802,438 








28 ,347 ,474 128,798,227 
2,469,466 34,863,665 


25.028.796 207,308,293 
1209561. 7'836.593 


26,238,357 215,144,886 
< 


87,010,415 725,109 ,947 
61,316,940 966,346 ,925 
39,701,402 714,680,835 
28 ,556 477 243,169,440 

1,385,298) 33,572,864 





30,816,940 163,661,892 
$ 3 


77 656,279 570,026,343 
56,224,333 719,313,227 
62,081,966 147,377,318 
30,304,963 257,775,115 

495,098 18,555,370 


Total val. 1229 322,796 2438867 899 217,970,532 2682880 011 226,762,639 2013047 373 
* Including flour reduced to bushels. 


WEATHER BULLETIN FOR THE WEEK ENDING 
NOV. 16.—The influences of weather on the crops as sum- 
marized in the weather bulletin issued by the Department of 
Agriculture for the week ending Nov. 16 were as follows: 


COTTON .—Some late cotton was killed by frost in the more eastern 
localities and injury was done in Texas by precipitation and freezing weath- 
er. Picking progressed satisfactorily in northeast districts during most of 
the week, but the weather was rather unfavorable for this work in the 
western portion of the belt. Much cotton remained unpicked in North 
Carolina and considerable is still ungathered in Arkansas and northern 
—— Picking made good progress under favorable conditions in 

zona. 

CORN.—tThere was very little rainfall in the principal corn growing 
States, while temperatures were much below norma]. Considerable 
progress was made in harvesting the crop, although the work was slightly 
delayed in places by cold weather. 

Fall Grain.—The growth of fall grain was somewhat checked in most 
sections of the country by unreasonably cold weather, but these crops are 

enerally well rooted and in good condition for entering the winter. Rains 
n the latter part of the week greatly improved soil conditions in the eastern 
winter oat belt 


For other tables usually given here, see page 2016. 


The visible supply of grain, comprising the stocks in 
granary at principal points of accumulation at lake and 
seaboard ports Nov. 13 1920 was as follows: 


GRAIN STOCKS. 

Wheat, Corn. 

bush. bush. 
_ 4,889 000 614,000 
272,000 4 000 
1,595,000 52,000 
3,123,000 713,000 








Oats. 

bush. 
1,394,000 
25,000 
221,000 
35,000 
6,000 
273,000 


Barley. 
bush. 
372 000 


Rye. 
bush. 
926 ,000 
6,000 
112,000 
701,000 


United States— 
ree 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Newport News 54,000 
New Orleans 4,459 000 
Galveston _._............. 3,860,000 
2,620,000 
693 ,000 
250 ,000 
32 ,000 
635 ,000 
97 ,000 
4,315,000 
6,594,000 
297 .000 
2,745,000 
14,000 
253 ,000 
1,295,000 
2,952 ,000 
261,000 


Total Nov. 13 1920__..41,305,000 

Total Nov. 6 1920__..39,563,000 

Total Nov. 15 1919__..96,135,000 1,112,000 18,610,000 17,306,000 4,180,000 

Total Nov. 16 1918__.136,809,000 4,152,000 22,660,000 10,749,000 4,744,000 

Note.—Bonded grain not included above: Oats, 15,000 bushels New York: total: 
15,000, against 19,000 bushels in 1919; barley, New York, 2,000; Duluth, 2,000, 
total, 4,000 bushels, against 80,000 bushels in 1919. 

Canadian— 


44,000 
98 ,000 


172 ,000 
65,000 
673,000 
10,000 


229,000 
187 ,000 


14,000 
5,308 ,000 
99,000 


186 ,000 
12,866,000 
1,721,000 
2,124,000 
6,862,000 
1,339 ,000 
1,545 ,000 
488 ,000 
295,000 
1,315,000 


44 000 
99 000 
93 ,000 
835,000 
38 ,000 
19,000 
143,000 
1,000 
1,000 
232 ,000 
90,000 
126,000 


284 ,000 
134,000 
375,000 
1,069,000 
16 ,000 


Milwaukee 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 60,000 
143,000 
210,000 
33 ,000 
360 ,000 
193,000 


Kansas City 
Peoria 


24,000 


3,328 ,000 
3,372,000 











8,813,000 34,966,000 3,860,000 
9,851,000 35,203,000 3,954,000 


1,785 000 
Ft. William & Pt. Arthur. 14,330,000 
Other Canadian 1 634,000 


Total Nov. 13 1920___.17,749,000 4,500,000 
Total Nov. 6 1920_._..17,384,000 3,696 ,000 
Total Nov. 15 1919_...15,706,000 1,000 4,623,000 
Total Nov. 16 1918_.-..25,579,000 4,311,000 
Summary— 
American 
Canadian 


121,000 737,000 


375,000 
3,379,000 


813 ,000 
81,000 


1,269 ,000 
1,100,000 
1 ,477 000 

310,000 








41,305,000 
17,749,000 


Total Nov. 13 1920___.59,054,000 
Total Nov. 6 1920_...56,947.000 
Total Nov. 15 1919___111,841,000 
Total Nov. 16 1918. __162,388,000 


8,813,000 34,966,000 


3,328 ,000 
121,000 4,500,000 


1,269,000 








8,934,000 39,466,000 3,865,000 
9,971,000 38,899,000 3,973,000 
ie 17,402 ,000 


10,759,000 


4,597,000 
4,472,000 
5 ,657 ,000 
5,054,000 


13,000 23,233,000 
28,000 26,971,000 


a 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


New York, Friday Night, Nov. 19 1920. 

Unsettlement and uncertainty continue as the principal 
features of all textile markets, and hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the volume of business in virtually all departments 
remains extremely small. In the face of repeated predic- 
tions made during the recent past; in fact, ever since prices 
began to move downward, that absolute rock-bottom levels 
had been reached, further important reductions have oc- 
curred in some quarters during the past week. Hence it is 
not difficult to understand the unwillingness of buyers to 
make extensive purchases even at the new low levels, which 
in many cases, it is freely admitted, look extremely attrac- 
tive, taking into account present costs of production. Nev- 
ertheless, the general question is: “Will these prices look 





so attractive a few weeks hence?” In other words, similar 
arguments encouraged certain buyers to take hold some 
weeks ago, and now the prices they paid look absurdly 
high and serious losses have ensued in some cases. It is 
by no means strange, therefore, that the bulk of the small 
business passing is confined to goods wanted for immediate 
distribution. Hardly anything is being done for future 
delivery. Until prices in all quarters, raw material and 
labor costs, show more evidence of stability no disposition 
to take chances on what prices may be prevailing several 
months from now seems likely. 

Nevertheless. there still is some buying power, as evi- 
denced by the fact that various odd lots of the “distress” 
variety have been picked up by shrewd buyers at note- 
worthy concessions under values generally quoted in the 
open market. Buyers with ready cash have discovered 
many remarkable bargains among holders in need of im- 
mediate financial relief. There is further evidence also 
of numerous opportunities to do even larger business at 
levels below the market. The freedom with which these 
firm bids are made makes it plain to some keen observers 
that stocks of certain goods are undeniably low and in ur- 
gent need of replenishment. 

The absence of buyers in some cases is ascribed to the 
fact that some of the jobbers and other interests have al- 
ready started on their inventories, and hence are not now 
open for any new business. In some instances buyers hesi- 
tate because of some talk to the effect that a further gen- 
eral repricing is to take place after Dec. 1 in hopes of 
stimulating orders for the spring. It is stated that many 
of the large first-hands are contemplating a move to set 
a level of values which will stimulate buying before the 
turn of the year. | 

DOMESTIC COTTON GOODS.—tThe drop in raw cotton 
to the lowest levels of the season and further reductions in 
prices of all kinds of cotton goods have caused great un- 
settlement and uncertainty. Many of those who had formed 
the opinion that the bottom had been reached are greatly 
bewildered by the signs of still greater weakness. Both 
buyers and sellers are at sea as to the best policy under the 
circumstances. The result has been that the volume of 
business generally has been small. There have been small 
dealings in unfinished goods and a moderate new trade in 
finer wash goods, some of the staple printed goods, and 
some lines of branded brown and bleached goods. Some 
houses report somewhat larger dealings as a result of their 
policy of placing goods on memorandum. This practice is 
evidently becoming more widespread, although in some 
quarters it is regarded as a method that tends to weaken 
confidence in the stability of prices recently fixed. Some 
close buyers with ready cash have cleaned up numerous 
“distress” lots at extremely low prices, some of them said 
to be fully 50% below present replacement costs. The new 
prices for prints and percales have resulted in some busi- 
ness, but demand was by no means strong enough to absorb 
all the offerings. In fact, aside from the various “bargain” 
offerings, buyers in the main have been holding off, having 
little faith in the stability of prices and therefore prefer- 
ing to hold on to their cash rather than make new com- 
mitments of importance. Print cloths have averaged losses 
of about a half-cent during the week. Sales have been 
made of 381%4-inch, 64x60s from 8%c. down to 8Sc., and it 
was asserted that scarcely one-tenth of the offerings were 
accepted. At the start of the week mills were asking 10c. 
for 68x72s, while second-hands were accepting 914c. and 
later sold as low as 9c. Bag manufacturers bought a few 
carloads of sheetings for prompt shipment, but otherwise 
demand was slow and prices shared in the general decline, 
losing 14%4 to % cent during the week. 


WOOLEN GOODS.—Conditions in the woolen trade have 
continued decidedly unsatisfactory in the main. The price 
guarantee period has terminated and numerous reductions 
have been announced. Nevertheless, business has been dis- 
appointing, and cancellations are still piling up. Jobbers 
and garment manufacturers continue to talk of still lower 
prices and are buying only to cover immediate require- 
ments. They complain that clothing jobbers and retailers 
are not replenishing their stocks. Rochester advices stated 
that the drastic cut in clothing prices for the spring season 
resulted in only a small business. It is of interest to ob- 
serve that retailers bought suits, made to wholesale at $20 
and $30, at auction this week for $5 and $10. Dress goods 
mills, which have used good judgment in turning out goods, 
have sold considerable of their output. Some coating ma- 
terials and plaid skirtings have been especially salable on 
spot. . 

FOREIGN DRY GOODS.—tThere have been no develop- 
ments of moment in the burlap market, especially on the 
side of improvement. In fact, demand has continued life- 
less, and further pressure to sell has led to further down- 
ward revision of prices, declines averaging from 4 to % 
cent. Spot 8-oz. 40s are quoted from 5.85c. to 6c., and 104%- 
oz. 40s from 6.85¢c. to 7c. The linen market has continued 
dull and featureless, although the unsettlement and lack of 
confidence noticeable in all other markets has militated 
against business and kept the tone generally easy, despite 
the fact that the supply of raw material is short, causing 
importers to predict greater firmness in the near future, 
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| State and City Department 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Akron, O.—Courts to Decide Legality of Bond Election.— 
The Akron Bureau of the Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer’ has the 
following to say in reference to the $2,000,000 park bond 
issue voted on Nov. 2 by the people of Akron: 

Akron, Nov. 5.—It probably will be several months before Akron citizens 
will know definitely whether the $2,000,000 bond issue for ro purposes, 
voted on Nov. 2, was carried so that the bonds may be sold and the park 
improvement work started. With the city charter of Akron providing 
only a majority vote necessary to carry all bond issues, and with State 
statutes stipulating a two-thirds vote as necessary, the matter wil: be left 
to the courts to decide, according to the City Manager. 

This will mean, according tothe Manager a suit in Common Pleas Court, 
carried up through the Appelate Court to_ the highest State tribunal. 
The ultimate decision, it is announced, will have important bearing on 
charter provisions in many Ohio cities, as it will determine whether a city 
charter may supersede State laws on home-rule matters. 

The Board of Elections vote tabulation shows 22,308 ballots for the bond 
issue and 19,210 against the project. This is several thousand short of 
a two-thirds vote. The Board of Elections to-day was asked for a decision 
on the matter, but ruled it had no jurisdiction to decide. 


Ashtabula, O.—Plan to Change City Government Defeated. 
——The proposed amendment to the charter of Ashtabula City 
which would have done away with the present form of gov- 
ernment, known as the “city manager-proportional repre- 
sentation system” and restore the old Mayor and Council 
plan, was turned down by a vote of 2,775 to 2,336. 


Chinese Government.—Offering by Bankers of 4% Gold 
Loan of 1895.—Among the advertisements on a previous 
page, Rutter & Co. and Chas. D. Barney & Co. of this city 
are offering an issue of Chinese Government 4% gold bonds, 
issue of 1895, at prices to yield from 8.30% up to 38%, ac- 
cording to redemption, based on present low rates for ex- 
change. This loan is a first charge on Chinese Maritime 
Customs, which have been administered under British direc- 
tion since 1854. Revenues reported for year 1919 from this 
source were £15,000,000. The bonds are redeemable by 
annual drawings at par by lot. The sinking fund will draw 
next year over £550,000, the final drawing being in 1931. 
Both principal and interest are payable at option of holder 
in fixed amounts in England, France, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany and Russia. 


Winfield, Kans.—City Manager Form of Government 
Adopted.—The voters of Winfield on Nov. 2 adopted the 
City Manager form of Government by a majority of 471. 
This was the third time this question had been submitted 
to the voters, the other two elections going overwhelmingly 
against it. 


BOND PROPOSALS AND NEGOTIATIONS 
this week have been as follows: 


ACADIA PARISH (P. O. Crowley), La.—BONDS NOT YET SOLD.— 
No disposition has yet been made of the $55,000 5% road bonds offered on 
April 23.—V. 110, p. 1897. 


ANDREWS, Georgetown County. So. Caro.—BONDS VOTED — 
The town on Oct. 19 voted school bonds to the amount of $57,000 for the 
purpose of building a high school and auditorium, it is reported. 


APACHE COUNTY (P. O. St. Johns), Ariz.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Additional! information is at hand relative to the offering on Dec. 6 of the 
$175.000 5% road bonds—V. 111. p. 1677—Bids for these bonds will be 
received until 10 a. m. on that day by B. Y. Peterson, Clerk, Board of 
County Supervisors. Denom. $1,000. Date June 1 1929. Prin. and 
semi-ann. int. (J. & D.) payable at the office of the County Treasurer or at 
the banking house of Kountze Bros., N. Y., at option of holder. Due 
June 1 1955. optional June 1 1935 or, at any interest payment period 
thereafter. Cert. check on a trust company or bank organized under state 
or national laws, and acceptable to the Board of Supervisors for not. less 
than 5% required. 

As said bonds will be ready for delivery at the time of their sale, viz: 
on the date and hour aforesaid. the purchasers must satisfy themselves as 
to the legalitv thereof prior to said time and no conditiona! bids or said bonds 
will be considered. None of said bonds will be sold for a less amount than 
par with accrued interest and the Board reserves the right to reject any and 
all bids offered. 

BABYLON SUFFOLK CO., N. Y¥Y.—BOND SALE —On Nov. 17 the 
$38,900 road bonds (V. 111, p. 1871) were awarded to Geo. B. Gibbons & 
Co. of New York at 100 40 for 5s, a basis of about 540%. Date May 10 








1920. Due $3,890 yearly on May 10 from 1921 to 1930 incl. The bidders 
were as follows: 

Name— Price Bid. Interest Rate. 
Geo. B. Gibbons & Co., New York_______-_--- 100 40 514% 
Sherwood & Merrifield, New York________-_--- 190.23 54% 
Suffolk County Trust Co , Riverhead______-__- 100 5% % 
Farson, Son & Co., New York___________-_--- $38 ,966 6% 

First National Bank, Amityville____________- 100 6% 
Bank of Babylon, Babylon__.___.....-._--.- 100 6% 
Babylon National Bank, Babylon_______----- 100 6% 


BARNARD INDEPENDENT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 2 (P. O. Barnard), Brown County, So. Dak.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Bids will be received by R. M. Wade, Clerk Board of Education, for the 
purchase of $77,000 5% % 5-25 year school bonds. 


BEAVER CREEK, Rock County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—An 
issue of $13,000 6% electric light bonds, which was recently voted, will be 
offered for sale on Nov. 29. Due 1935. 


BEAUMONT, Jefferson County, Tex.—BOND ELECTION .—From 
the ‘‘New Orleans Times-Picayune’”’ of the 16th inst. we take the following: 
‘‘At a mass meeting of citizens held on Nov. 16 it was decided to vote the 
bond issue for $3,350,000 as a unit rather than segregate the propositions 
among wharves, sewers, water-works, schools, pavement, parks, audi- 
torium, fire and police departments. It is expected that the issue will be 
placed before the people about Dec. 28.” 


BEAVERHEAD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 10 (P. O. 
Dillon), Mont.—BONDS OFFERING.—Proposals will be received for an 
issue of $75,000 6% 10-20 year (opt.) school bonds authorized by a vote 
of 165 to 1 at a recent election, until Dec 15. 


BERGEN COUNTY (P. O. Hackensack), N. J.—BOND OFFERING .— 
Proposals will be received until 1:30 p. m. c. 1 by James M. Harkness, 
Clerk of Board of Chosen Freeholders, for three issues of 54% coupon 
(with privilege of registration) bonds, not to exceed the amounts mentioned 


below: 
$636,000 road bonds. Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $30,000 1922 to 
1929 incl.; $36,000 1930, and $45,000 1931 to 1938 inci. 
277.000 hospital bonds. Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $8,000 1922 to 
1932 incl.; $9,000 1933 to 1941 incl., and $12,000 1942 to 1950 incl. 
50,000 bldg. bonds. Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $2,000 1922 to 


1942 incl. and $1,000 1943 to 1950 incl. 





Denom. $1,000." Date Dec. 1 1920. ~ Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & D. 
payable at the U.'S. Mtge. & Trust Co. of N. Y. Oert. check or an i 
corporated bank or trust company, for 2% of amount bid for, payable to 


thesCounty Treasurer, . required. 


BELLEVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Belleville), Essex County§ 
. J.—BOND OFFERING.—James J. Turner, District Clerk, will receive 
bids until 8:30 p. m. Dec. 6 for $90,000 5% coupon (with privilege of regis- 
tration) school bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Dec. 1 1920. Prin. and 
semi-ann. int. (J. & D.) payable at the First National Bank of Belleville. 
Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $2,000 1921 to 1950 incl., and $3,000 
1951 to 1960 incl. Cert. check for 2% of amount of bonds bid for, required. 
Bonds will be prepared under the supervision of and genuineness of signa- 
tures and seal will be certified by the U. 8S. Mtge. & Trust Co. of N. Y.: 
legality will be approved by Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, of N. Y. 


BLOOMINGTON, McLean County, IIl.—BONDS VOTED.—Th® 
question of issuing $125,000 6% 20-year water, subway and viaduct bonds» 
submitted on Nov. 2—V. 111, p. 1677—was decided in the affirmative- 
The final vote was 3,702 ‘for’ to 2,767 Bids for these bonds 
will be received about Jan. 15. 


BONITA UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los A tes C t 

Catif.— BOND SALE.— The Bank of Italy of San Hrancteco purchased ths 
$250,000 6% 16-year (aver.) school bonds dated Nov. 1 1920—V. 111, p. 
1872—at 104.51, a basis of about 5.58%, on Nov. 15. a 


BOSSIER CITY, Bossier Parish, La.—BONDS NOT YET SOLD.— 
The $28,500 5% water-works bonds offered without success on July 6 
(V. 111, p. 409) have not been sold as yet. 


BOX ELDER COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Brigham), 
Utah.—BOND _SALE.—Bosworth, Chanute & Co., International Trust 
Co. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, jointly purchased the $180,000 5% 19 “evr. 
school bonds—V. 110, R 2215—at 92.63, a basis of about 5.72%. ate 
May11920. [nt. M&N N.Y. City. Denom. $1,000. 

Wm. R. Compton Co. bid 92.27. 


BRADENTOWN, Manatee County, Fla.—BONDS NOT YET SOLD — 
No sale has yet been made of the $31,500 6% 20-30-year (opt.) bonds of- 
fered on July 29 (V. 111, p. 214). These bonds can be purchased at a 
private sale for par and interest. 


BREVARD COUNTY ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT NO. 6, Fla.— 
BONDS TO BE RE-OF FERED .—The $175,000 6% road and bridge bonds 
which were offered without success on June 7—V. 111, p. 107—will be 
re-offered for sale at a future date. 


BROCKTON, Plymouth County, Mass.—TEMPORARY LOAN.—On 
Nov. 17, Bond & Goodwin were awarded on a 5.69% discount basis a tem- 
porary loan of $400,000 dated Nov. 19 1920 and maturing $100,000 on 
Feb. 17, Mar. 18, May 20 and June 21 1921. 


BUHL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 (P. O. Buhh, 
Twin Falls County, Ida.—BOND SALE.—This district awarded $70,000 
6% tax-free school building bonds to Keeler Bros. of Denver on Nov. 1 
at par. Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
(M. & N.) payable at the National Bank of Commerce, N. Y. Due $7,000 
yearly on Nov. 1 from 1931 to 1940, incl. 

Financial Statement. 


‘“‘against.”’ 





RR RRS ALR al ig Pee oe A $9,000,000 00 
ply ERR ERR a EE a ay ee ee 2,847 ,079 99 
Assessed valuation, 1920 (approxima‘ely)_._....._.______- 3,100,000 00 
Total bonded debt, including this issue__._._______.______- 294,000 00 


Population, officially »* imated, 5,500. 


BURLINGTON, Alamance County, No. Car.—BOND SALE.—The 
First National Trust Co. of Durham was awarded the following two issues 
6% gold bonds (V. 111, p. 1967) at par on Nov. 15: 
$25,000 water bonds. Denom. $500. Due yearly on Sept. 1 as follows: 
$500 1921 to 1930 incl. and $1,000 1931 to 1950 incl. 

22,000 street and sidewalk impt. bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
on Sept. 1 as follows: $1,000 1921 to 1930 incl., an 
to 1936 incl. 

Date Sept. 1 1920. 


BYRON-BETHANY IRRIGATION DISTRICT (P. O. Byron), 
Contra Costa County, Calif.—BOND OFFERING.—A. F. Donaldson, 
Secretary, will receive bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 27 for all or any part of 
$360,000 bonds. The bonds are in denomination of $1,000 and a specified 
portion thereof mature Nov. 1 1924 and each year thereafter. Int. J & J. 


CACHE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Logan), Utah. 
—BOND SALE NEVER COMPLETED .—The sale of the $200,000 school 
bonds—V. 110, p. 1897—during April to the Palmer Bond & Mtge. Co. 
of Salt Lake City was never completed because they were unable to secure 
an approving opinion. Subsequently an action was instituted in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Utah to determine the legality of the issue 
and court held the bonds to be legal and valid. The bonds have not been 
offered for sale since the decision of the court. 


CADDO PARISH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Shreveport), 
La.—BONDS NOT YET SOLD.—The $500,000 5% school bonds which 
were offered on March 16—V. 110, p. 1336—but then failed to attract a 
bid, have not as yet been sold. 


CALDWELL COUNTY (P. O. Lockhart), Tex.— WARRANT SALE.— 
A $16,000 6% 1-30 year serial funding warrant issue has been purchased 
by J. L. Arlitt of Austin. Date Oct. 13 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
payable in New York. Assessed value $13,560,000. Population, 30,000. 


CAMERON PARISH ROAD DISTRICT NO. 1, La.—BONDS 
AWARDED IN PART.—Of the $27,000 5% bonds, which were offered 
sions success on Jan. 5—V. 110, p. 580-—$14,000 have been awarded as 
follows: 
$10,000 bonds to W. T. Burton 

4,000 bonds to J. J. Koonce. 

Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 11919. Int. F. & A. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Cape Girardeau) 
Cape Girardeau County, Mo.—BONDS PROPOSED .—The School Board 
is considering the feasibility of submitting a proposition for a bond issue 
of $54,000 to be submitted late in this month, it is stated. 


CAPE MAY, Cape May County, N. J.—BOND OFFERING.—William 
R. Sheppard, Commissioner of Finance, will receive proposals until 11 a. m. 
Dec. 14 for two issues of 5% bonds, not to exceed the amounts mentioned 


Due yearly 
$2,000 1931 


below: 
$75,000 beach bulkhead protection bonds. Due $3,000 yearly on Dec. 20 
from 1921 to 1945 incl. 
23,000 general paving bonds. Due yearly on Dec. 20 as follows: $1,500 
1921 to 1926 incl. and $1,000 1927 to 1940 incl. 
Denom. $500. Date Dec. 20 1920. Int. semi-ann. Cert. check on a 
national bank or trust company for 2% of amount of bonds bid for required. 


CECIL COUNTY (P. O. Ellston), Md.—BOND OFFERING.—Pro- 

sals will be received until 12 m. Nov. 23 for $50,000 5% road impt. bonds 

y Phillip M. Grove, Clerk of Board of County Comm'rs. Denom. $500. 

Date July 11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the County 

Commissioners’ office. Due July 11945. Cert. check for 10% of amount 
of bid, required. 

CEDARHURST, Nassau County, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING.—The 
$40,000 registered gold park and playground bonds offered unsuccessfully 
on Oct. 25 (V. 111, p. 1773) are being re-offered at a rate not to exceed 5%, 
on Nov. 22 at 8p. m. when proposa ll be received by Lewis M. Raise’ 
Village Clerk. enom. $1,000. Date Sept. 1 1920. rin. and semi-ann. 
int. (M. & 8.) payablein U. 8S. gold coin of the present standard of weight 
and fineness at the Bank of The Manhattan Co., at Far Rockaway. ue 
$2,000 yearly on Sept. 1 from 1921 to 1940, incl. Cert. check on an in- 
corporated bank or trust company, for $1,000, payable to Geo. W. Craft, 
Village Treasurer, required. elivery and payment to be made on Dec. 15. 
Purchaser to pay accrued interest. , 

CEDAR ROCK TOWNSHIP, Franklin County, No. Caro.—BOND 
ELECTION .—At an election to be held on Dec. 7 the voters will pass upo 
: a providing for the issuance of school bonds not to excee 


_ Interest rate not to exceed 6%. Int. semi-ann. able in 
New York City, N.Y. Due in 30 years. 5.P. Timberlake is of 
the Board of County Commissioners (P.O. Louisburg). 


CHADRON SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Chadron) 


Dawes C : 
Neb.—DESCRIPTION OF BONDS.—The $250,000 6% tax-free sche 





bonds recently awarded to C. W. McNear & Co. of Chicago (V. 111, p. 
1872) are described as follows: Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 1 1920. Prin. 
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and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the Hanover Nat. Bank,N.Y. Due 
yearly on Aug. 1 as follows: $5,000 1923 to 1931 incl., $10,000 1932 to 
1939 incl., and $125,000 1940. 
Financial Statement. 

I ae TERT ne ee NE Oe ene ie ileal 16,500,000 
*Valuation of taxable property as fixed by Assessor, 1920------ 4,050,000 
Total bonded debt (this issue only)._........._.__.__.__.___-.- 250,000 
Population, present officially estimated____________._- 6,000 


Taxes are levied on one-fifth of this valuation. 


CHANDLER, Maricopa County, Ariz.—BONDS VOTED .—On Nov. 6 
the $170,000 high-school and $50,000 grade-school 6% 20-year bonds 
(V. 111, p. 1773) carried. 


P¥ CHARLOTTE, Mecklenburg County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.— 
-The $100,000 5% % gold school bonds offered on Nov. 11—V. 111, p. 1872— 

ve been purchased by the William R. Compton Co. Date Nov. 1 1920. 
Due yearly on Nov. 1 as follows: $2,000, 1923 to 1930, incl.; $4,000, 1931 
to 1936, incl., and $5,000, 1937 to 1948, incl. 


CHESTNUT VALLEY IRRIGATION DISTRICT (P. O. Great Falls), 
Cascade, Mont.—BOND SALE.—It is reported that the Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Co. of Spokane purchased $25 .000 irrigation bonds, being part of 
a $140,000 issue, at 90.00. 


CHIPPEWA COUNTY (P., O. Montevideo), Minn.—BOND SALE.— 
On Nov. 17 the $150.000 6% 19-year road bonds—V. 111, p. 1968—were 
sold to the Northwestern Trust Co. of St. Paul. 


CLAY COUNTY SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT NO. 2 
Fla.—BONDS NOT SOLD.—No sale was made on Sept. 6 of the $50,000 
6% road and bridge bonds—YV. 111, p. 813. 

These bonds are now in process of validation. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS (P. O. Warrensville), Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.—H. H. Canfield, Village Clerk, will receive 
bids until 12 m. Dec. 6 for the following 6% coupon bonds: 
$75,000 road bonds. Due $15,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1927 to 1931 incl. 

25,000 water bonds. Due $5,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1927 to 1931 incl. 

15,000 sewer bonds. Due $3,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1927 to 1931 incl. 

5,500 electric-light bonds. Due yearly on Oct. 1 as follows: $500 1927, 
1,000 1928, 1929 and 1930, and $2,000 1931. 

Denom. 1 for $500 and 120 for $1,000. Date Sept. 11920. Prin. and 
semi-ann. int. payable at the Village Treasurer’s office. Cert. check for 
3% of amount of bonds bid for, payable to the Village Treas., required. 


COATS SCHOOL DISTRICT, Harnett County, No. Caro.—BOND 

SALE.—The $30,000 6% 20-year bond issue, dated Nov. 1 1920—V. 111, 

. 1968—was awarded on Nov. 16 to Weil, Roth & Co. of Cincinnati for 
28,700, equal to 95.66, a basis of about 6.39%. 


COCOA BEACH SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT 
Brevard County, Fla.—PRICE PAID.—The price paid for the $300,000 
6% 21% year (aver.) bonds, dated Feb. 1 1920 by the Bank of Cocoa and 
the Brevard County State Bank, both of Cocoa, on Nov. 9—V. 111, p 
1968—was 95 and interest a basis of about 6,435%. 

A bid of 95 with conditions was also received from J. C. Mayer & Co. 


COFFEYVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 (P. O. Coffeyville), 
Montgomery County, Kansas.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by Florence Fegely, Secretary Board of Education, for $150,000 
6% coupon school bonds until 8 p. m. Nov. 26. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Aug. 3 1920. Int. J. & J. Due $5,000 Jan. 1 1222 and $6,000 July 1 
1922; $6,000 Jan. 1 1923 and $6,000 July 1 1923: $7,000 each six months 
from Jan. 1 1924 to July 1 1926 incl.; $7,000 Jan. 1 1927 and $8,000 July 1 
1927; $8,000 Jan. 1 1928 and $8,000 July 1 1928: $8,000 Jan. 1 1929; $9,000 
“7 1 1929; $9,000 Jan. 1 1930 and $9,000 July 1 1930; $9,000 Jan. 1 1931 
and $10,000 July 1 1931. Cert. check for 5% required. Any bid ac- 
cepted will be subject to the State School Fund Commission accepting 
any or all of the bonds. 


COLUMBUS, Franklin County, Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.—Opha 
Moore, City Clerk, will receive bids until 12 m. Dec. 8 for $137,000 5% % 
deficiency funding bonds. Denom. $1, . Date Dec. 1 1920. Prin. 
and semi-ann. int. (J. & at payable at the city’s fiscal agency in New 
York. Due Dec. 1 1928. ert. check for 2% of amount of bonds bid 
for, payable to the City Treasurer, required. onds to be delivered and 
~— for at the City Clerk’s office, within 10 days from date of award. 

urchaser to pay accrued interest. Bids must be made upon blanks fur- 
nished by the clerk. 


COLUMBUS, Franklin County, Ohio.— BONDS AWARDED IN 
PART.—We are informed that of the three issues of bonds, aggregating 
$115,000. offered on Nov. 17 (V. 111, p. 1678), two issues were awarded 
as follows: 
$85,000 5% % fire-apparatus purchase bonds to Otis & Co. of Columbus for 

$89,010 (104.717) and int., a basis of about 5.24%. Due yearly 
+ Bg as follows: $5,000 1926 to 1930 incl., $6,000 1931 to 
{ incl. 
18,000 6% sewer and drain repair bonds to Seasongood & Mayer of Cin- 
cinnati for $19,047 (105.816) and int., a basis of about 5.25%. 
Due Dec. 1 1930. 


COOKE COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 2, Tex.—BONDS NOT 
YET SOLD.—Jno. J. Cobble, Clerk of County Court, advises us that no 
sale pas yet been made of the $225,000 5% 20-year serial road bonds offered 
on April 12. V. 110. p. 1447. 


CORYELL COUNTY (P. O. Gatesville), Tex.—-BONDS DEFEATED. 
—At the election held Feb. 21 (V. 110, p. 580) the voters defeated an issue 
of soot bonds amounting to $1,250,000. The vote stood 1,249 ‘‘for’’ to 

,269 ‘‘against.”’ 


CULLMAN, Cullman County, Ala.—BOND OFFERING.—M. L. 
Robertson, Mayor, will receive nids until Nov. 22 it is stated. for $40,000 
7% 10-year school bonds. Denom. $1,000 


CUSTER COUNTY (P. O. Miles City), Mont.—BIDS.—The following 
is a list of the bids received on Nov. 1 for the $250,000 school building and 
$100,000 highway 6% bonds, awarded as reported in V. 111, p. 1968: 
Minneapolis Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis__-____ {High School $2,630 00 


©. W. McNear & Co., Chicago. ............-...- High School 11799 03 
rs ee ee Ge GO. Be ne cc ccccwacnececuce {High Schoo 1.576 00 
W. H. Silvermann & Co., Cincinnati____________. {High SchoolPar & ac- 
a, High Se ofertas. 


\Highway  crued int. 
[tee School 1,635 00 
Sidney Spitzer & Co., Toledo____.___.___.__._...___._ f High Sc ool °° 00 


Hi 
iis Gy Mists {High School 3.757" 66 
\iighway Pa 1,507 00 
E. Ewers, lawyers, Three Forks_______.___._______ {School ‘%& 2 Ye amy 
\dicount. 
CUYAHOGA COUNTY (P. O. Cleveland), Ohio.—BONDS D . 
OH be Guesvon Ks ane $200 4 Age A ail and court tte Sea 
su o the voters on Nov. ’ ,D. 7) lost 
“against” to 55,440 “for.” ee ee 


DADE COUNTY (P. O. Miami), Fla.—BOND SALE —R.M.G c 
Co. of N. Y. were awarded on Nov. 15 the $350,000 6% % 19 AF Ray oe dhe 
highway bonds dated Oct. 1 1920. V. 111, p. 1773—at 105.39, a basis 
of about 6.04%. 


DAVIESS COUNTY (P.O. Washington), Ind.—BOND OFFERI dun 
Daniel D. Myers, County Auditor, will receive bids until 2 p. m. Dec. 38 

or at any time thereafter until a sale is arranged, for $50,000 road repair 
fund and $25,000 county 6% bonds. Denom. $500. Date Oct. 28 1921. 
Int. M. & N. The $50,000 issue matures $5,000 each six months from 
May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1926incl, and the $25,000 issue matures Nov. 15 1921 


DAWSON COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1 (P. O. Glend 
Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $32,000 6% school bonds offered on June ryadd 


V. 110, p. 2216—were sold on Sept. 21 to Alfred E. Aiken of Glendi t 
ar and Soman. Denom. $1, Date June 11920. Int. J.& D. "Dee 


une 1 1940 optional June 1 1935. 


DELAWARE (State of).—BOND SALE.—The $5,000 4%% tax-free 
coupon state highway bonds offered on Nov. 17—V. 111, p. 1773—were 
awarded to Eldredge & Co. at 93.17 and interest. Date Jan. 1 1920. 
Due Jan. 1 1960, but the state shall have power to redeem at 105 upon 
30 days’ notice on any interest paying date after one year from issuance. 
The bidders were: 


Eldredge & Co.__....__.__...- 93.17 | National a \91.099 
Stacy & Braun aL a a a 193.08 /E. H. Rollins & Sons oseecee j 
White, Weld & Co.___----- f [Blodget & Co.-__--..____- ,90.65 
Hornblower & Weeks_______- 92.79| Halsey, Stuart & Co._____- 


Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y.|91.904|/Laird & Co...--.._______- {9.0592 


Bankers Trust Co. of N. Y./ Harris, Forbes & Co._____- 
moetaprook & O0....«-«ccccce- 91.83| Remick, Hodges & Co._____- 90.277 
Graham, Parsons & Co.....-.- 91.27 


DENISON, Grayson County, Tex.—BOND SALE.—The Kauffman- 
Smith-Emert Co. and the William R. Compton Co. are offering to investors 
the $200,000 5% tax-free bonds which were mentioned in V. 111, p. 1010. 
Denom. $500. Date May 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (M. & N.) 

ayable at the Seaboard National Bank, N. Y. Due $10,000 yearly on 
May 1 from 1921 to 1940 inclusive. 


Financial Statement. 


Estimated actual value all taxable property__...-....._--__- $20,450,000 
Assessed valuation all taxable property, 1919_-...-._.-__-. -- 10,729,070 
Total bonded debt, including this issue_______...-.-...-----~ 606,! 
Water works bonds, $150,500; sinking funds, $56,177____-__-_- 206 677 
I a cate teaetinan alle 399,823 
, ot eS eae eee eee 17, 


The net bonded debt is less than 3% % of the assessed valuation. 


DES MOINES, Union County, N. Mex.—BOND SALE.—The $75,000 
6% coupon water works bonds offered unsuccessfully on June 30—V. 111, 
. 215—were sold on Oct. 1 to Keeler Bros. of Denver at par and interest. 
; eel Date Jan.11920. Int. J.&J. Due Jan. 1 1950, optional 
an. . 


DETROIT, Wayne County, Mich.—BOND SALE.—Geo. B. Gibbons 
& Co., of New York, were awarded the $1,000,000 5%% public-utility 
bonds offered on Nov. 15 (V. 111, p. 1968) at 103.17, a basis of about 
oi Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 11920. Int. M.& N. Due Nov. 


DE WITT COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 4 (P. O. Cuero), Tex.— 
BONDS NOT YET SOLD.—No disposition has yet been made of the $40,000 


oy road bonds which were offered unsuccessfully on May 11. V. 110, p. 
2216. 
DURHAM, Durham County, No. Caro.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 16 





Estabrook & Co. were awarded the $575,000 14-year (aver.) gold coupon 
(with privilege of registration) public impt. bonds dated July 1 1920—V. 111, 
p. 1968—at 100.70 and int. for 5%s, a basis of about 5.43%. 


EASTLAND, Eastland Count Tex.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids 
will be received by W. Lander, City Manager, until Dec. 4 for the $150,000 
water, $150,000 storm sewer and $100,000 sanitary sewer 6% 20-40 year 
(opt.) bonds, which were registered on Aug. 3 by the State Comptroller— 
V. 111, p. 813—Int. J-J at Chase Nat. Bk., N. Y. Den. $1,000. Date 
July 1 1920. Cert. check for 1% payable to above city manager required. 


EAST YOUNGSTOWN, Mahoning County, Ohio.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—Anthony J. Julius, Village Clerk, will receive bids until 12 m. 
Dec. 6 for the following 6% bonds, aggregating $195,021 80: 
$12,000 00 police-signal-system bonds. Date May 15 1920. Due $1,000 

ept. 15 1920. Due 


yearly on May 15 from 1922 to 1933 incl. 
181 50 13th Street sanitary-sewer bonds. Date S 
0 yearly on Sept. 15 from 1921 to 1924 incl., and $61 50 
Sept. 15 1925. 
Date Sept. 15 1920. Due 


-1,200 00 12th Street sanitary-sewer bonds. 
$240 yearly on Sept. 15 from 1921 to 1925 incl. 

2,282 86 Monroe Street guttering bonds. Date Sept. 15 1920. Due 

reer on Sept. 15 as follows: $400 1921 to 1924 incl. and $682 86 

45,557 75 Reed Avenue paving bonds. Date Sept. 151920. Due yearly 

+2 Sows. 15 as follows: $9,000 1921 to 1924 incl., and $9,557 75 


1925. 
18,183 39 Village’s portion impt. bonds. Date Sept. 15 1920. Due 
yearly on Sept. 15 as follows: $1,000 1921 to 1937 incl. and 


$1,183 39 1938. 
115,616 30 deficiency funding bonds. Date Sept. 15 1920. Due 


yoaey 
on Gees. 15 as follows: $16,000 1922 to 1927 incl. and $19,616 30 


Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the National City Bank of N. Y. 
Cert. check on a solvent bank for 2% of amount of bonds bid for, payable 
to the Village Clerk, required. Bonds to be delivered and paid for at the 
office of the Sinking Fund Trustees on or before Dec. 15. Purchaser to 
pay accrued interest. 


EL PASO COUNTY (P. O. El Paso), Tex.—BONDS NOT SOLD .— 
No sale was made at the offering on March 8 of the $700,000 5% road bonds 
(V.110, p. 785). These bonds can be obtained at par and interest. 


ENTERPRISE, Wallowa County, Ore.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 1 
the Warren Construction Co., was the successful bidder at par for an issue 
of $36.987 26 6% impt. bonds. Denom. $500 each, except one odd bond 
for $487 26. Date Oct. 11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the 
Fiscal Agency of the State of Oregon in New York City, N. Y. Due Oct. 
1 1930 redeemable at the option of city at any semi-ann. coupon date on and 
after 1 year from date of issue. 


ESCAMBIA COUNTY SPECIAL TAX SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 16, 
Fla.—BOND OFFERING.—A. 8. Edwards, County Superintendent of the 
maare w + gua Instruction (P. O. Pensacola), is offering for sale $500,000 
school bonds. 


FAIRFIELD, Jefferson County, Ala.— POND SALE.—-Stciner Bros. 
of Birmingham and the Fairfield Land Co. and Realty Investment Co., 
bidding jointly. were awarded the $42,500 school and $12,000 school- 
soetpment 6% 10-year bonds, dated Nov. 1 1920—V. 111, p. 1872—on 

ov. o- j 


FALL RIVER, Bristol County, Mass.—CORRECTION .—The price at 
which Harris, Forbes & Co. were awarded the $75,000 424 °% water bonds 
was 100.13, a basis of about 4.73%; not par, as stated in V. 111, p. 1968. 


FERGUS COUNTY (P. O. Lewistown), Mont.—BOND SALE.—The 
International Trust Co. of Denver has purchased $250,000 6% serial high- 
way bonds. Due yearly from 1926 to 1939, inclusive. 


FLANDREAU SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Flandreau), Moody 
County, So. Dak.—PURCHASER.—We are advised that on Oct. 20 the 
$100,000 6% 15% year (aver.) school bond issue, dated Sept. 1 1920 was 
sold to the Minneapolis National Bank of Minneapolis (not the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago as reported in V. 111, p. 1873) at 99.50 
a basis of about 6.00 5%. 


FLINT, Genesee County, Mich.—BOND OFFERING.—Frank D. 
King, City Clerk, will receive bids until 8 p. m. Nov. 26 for $90,000 5% 
water-works impt. bonds authorized by a vote of 9,943 to4,797 on Nov. 2. 
Denom. $1,000. Date Dec.11920. Int.J.& D. Due $30,000 on Dec. 1 
in 1943, 1944 and 1954. Cert. check for $1,000 required. Legality ap- 

roved by Wood & Oakley of Chicago. Bonded debt (incl. this issue), 
34,151,000; water debt (incl.), $1,744,000; value, $140,574,630. 
Population (Census), 91,599; present (est.), 110,000; increase due to 
recent annexation. The official circular states that there has never been 
any controversy or ee oe ay pending or threatened affecting the corporate 
existence of the boundaries of the city or the title of its present officials 
to their respective offices or the validity of these bonds, and that there has 
never been any default in payment of any of the city’s obligations. 


FLORENCE, Lauderdale County. Ala.—BOND OFFERING.—Until 
Nov. 30 Delos H. Bacon, Mayor, will receive bids for $40,000 7% 10-year 
sanitary sewer refunding bonds. Date Jan. 1 1921. Principal and semi- 
annual interest payable at New York City, N.Y. DueJan.11931. Cer- 
tified check for $1,000 required. The city is prepared to furnish a trans- 
cript showing the validity of said bonds. 





FORSYTH, Rosebud County, Mont.—FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
—We are now in receipt of the following financial statement issued in con- 





Nov. 20 1920.] 
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nor with the offering on Nov. 20 of the $15,000 6% sewer bonds—V. 111: 
Financial Statement. 


Assessed valuation, equalized for 1920____._.__-_____________ $2,416,510 
Total Bonded Debt, including this issue_._.......------------ 135,000 
a in ROR RE: ie Nl pk RN RLRI AER Np GL Ta 14 

rf - raha eters ole po arc eee Grate 129,855 
OR i ate Ee 31,031 


FORT WAYNE SCHOOL CITY (P. O. Fort Wayne), Allen County, 
Ind.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 18 the $872,000 6% 5-year coupon school 
bldg. bonds—V. 111, p. 1969—were awarded to the Fletcher American Co. 
of Indianapolis for $882,001, equal to 101.147, a basis of about 5.73%. 
Date Nov. 1 1920. Due Nov. 1 1925. 


FORT WORTH, Tarrant County, Tex.—BOND SALE.—During the 
resent month a syndicate composed of R. M. Grant & Co., Elston & Co., 

eane, Higbie & Co., Weil, Roth & Co., and Seasongood & Mayer pur- 
chased $725.000 sewage-disposal-plant, $325,000 sewer, $400,000 water- 
works, $90,000 street, $200,000 floating debt payment, $50,000 lighting 
system and $100,000 storm-system 5% tax-free gold coupon bonds (V. 111, 
Pp. 106). Denom. $1,000. ate June 11919. Principal and semi-annual 
nterest (J. & D.) payable in New York. Due yearly on June 1 as follows: 
$480,000 1929 and $47,000 1930 to 1959, inclusive. 

Financial Statement. 














i I ee ee eel $128 203,419 

Total bonded debt (including these issues) _..___.......__-__-- : ,000 
EE PEERING SEL EIE DE $3,394,000 
I i ae 1,173,501 

= SR aC PE RRA TRE Citas it SRE i ag ep 3,320,499 


Rate of net debt less than 3% of assessed value. 
Population 1920, U. S. Census, 106,482. 


FRANKLINTON, Franklin County, No. Caro.—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT —The following financial statement has been issued in con- 
nection with the offering on Nov. 30 of the $160,000 6% gold water and 
sewer bonds, complete information of which appeared in V. 111, p. 1969. 

Financial Statement. 
I EES ILE! SETA Se eet, tN. $2 238 266 


PS TS RRR ITS ee SETA NE RY BNR RN 0 NP 2,338 ,266 
- i el aR a MN: Se eh ERNE. apie LSAT SR ,000 
RIG i. EG RRS NEA EG TS 5 sala Ib GR 115,000 


This issue (sewer) 
Sinking fund 


Population census 1920, 1,058. 


FREMONT, Sandusky County, Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.—Propo 
als will be received by C. E. Poppenfoos, City Auditor, until 12 m. Dec. 1 
for $4,000 6% coupon sewer-improvement bonds. Denom. $400. Date 
Oct. 1 1920. Due $400 on April 1 and Oct. 1 in the years 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive. Principal and semi-annual interest (A. & O.) payable at the 
office of the Sinking Fund Trustees. Certified check for $300, payable 
to the City Treasurer, required. 


GLENDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles 
County, Calif.—BI DS _—The following bids were also received on Oct. 11 
oy $60,000 6% 1-20 year serial bonds awarded as stated in V. 111, p. 


Ps oe 

Stephens & Co.__._._.._- $61,034 00! Frank & Lewis_________._ $60,547 00 
Oalifornia Co___.______. 60,937 00! Blankenhorn-Hunter- 

R. H. Moulton & Co_____ Fs jf ee |: eee 60,515 00 
Drake-Riley & Thomas___ 60,855 00! Harris Trust & Sav. Bk___ 60,510 00 
Wm. R. Staats Co______. 60,763 00! Schwabacher & Co______- 60,498 00 
Torrance Marshall & Co__ 60,753 00'E.H. Rollins & Sons____- 60,491 00 
Citizens’ Nat'l Bank __-_ ~~ 60,707 00| Paul B. Hammond & Co__ 60,440 00 
Blyth, Witter & Co______ 60,613 00! Aronson & Co__________.- 60,192 00 
National City Co_______- 60,130 50 


60,612 00 \semene a tia ag 


GONZALES COUNTY ROAD DISTRICT NO. 6, Tex.—BOND SALE. 
—J.E. Jarratt & Co., of San Antonio have purchased $54,000 54% 13% 
og 2 (aver.) bonds. Date July 11919. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable 

n New York City, N. Y. 
A like amount of bonds was reported as sold in V. 110, p. 1448. 


GRANT, Perkins County, Neb.—BOND SALE .—The following 6% 
bonds have been purchased by Benwell, Phillips, Este & Co. of Denver: 
$13,600 water-works bonds. Denoms. 27 for $500 and 1 for $100 

4,800 water-extension bonds. Denoms. 9 for $500 and 3 for $100. 

6,300 electric-light bonds. Denoms. 12 for $500 and 3 for $100 

Date Aug. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (F. & A.) payable at the 
office of County Treasurer. Due Aug. 1 1940, optional Aug. 1 1925. 


GREEN BAY, Brown County, Wisc.—BOND SALE.—Recently 
$975,000 6% tax-free water works bonds were purchased by Wm. R. Comp- 
ton Co. Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 each, registerable as to 
principal only. Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (M. & N.) 
pa able at the Chase National Bank, N. Y. Due yearly on Nov. 1 as 
ollows: ; $6,000, 1922 and 1923; $7,000, 1924 and 1925; 
$8, 7; $9,000, 1928 and 1929; § 





000 : $29,000, 1947: , 1949; ' 

$37,000, 1951; $39,000. 1952; $42,000. 1953: %44,000, 1954: $47.000, 

all ~ 7 eal 1956; $53,000, 1957; $56,000, 1958; $59,000, 1959; $62.,- 

‘ Financial Statement. 

Assessed valuation, equalized 1920_____-..--.-----------__- $43 914,311 

Total Bonded Debt, including this issue____________________- 1,835,250 

Water Works bonds payable from Gross water revenues______._ 975,000 
ET $860,250 


GREENE COUNTY (P. O. Xenia), Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The 
DeWeese-Talbot Co., of Dayton, bidding $30,077 70 (100.259) and interest, 
a basis of about 5.96%, was awarded the $30,000 6% coupon bridge bonds 
offered on Nov. 10—V. 111. p. 1678. Date Nov. 10 1920. Due $1,000 
each six months from May 10 1921 to Nov. 15 1935, incl. 

GUILFORD COUNTY (P. O. Greensboro), No. Caro.—BOND 
ELECTION.—The Guilford County citizens will vote on the question of 
issuing $2,000,000 road bonds on Dec. 14, the County Commissioners having 
decided on that date. At the special session of the General Assembly this 
pumnes . bill was passed granting authority to the Commissioners to order 
the election. 


HAMILTON, Butler County, Ohio.— BOND SALE.—W. L. Slayton 
& Co. of Toledo, were awarded at par and interest the following three 
issues of 6% special assessment bonds offered on Nov. 10—V. 111, p. 1587: 
$6,800 So. Eighth St. sanitary sewer bonds. Date Sept.11920. Due $680 

yearly on Sept. 1 from 1921 to 1930, incl. 
3,530 Garden Ave sanitary sewer bonds. Date Sept. 11920. Due $353 
yearly on Sept. 1 from 1921 to 1930, incl. 
7,200 sidewalk impt. bonds. Date Aug. 1 1920. 
Aug. 1 from 1921 to 1925, incl. 

BOND OFFERING —Ernst E. Erb, City Auditor, will receive proposals 
until 12 m. Dec. 14 for the following coupon bonds: 
$650,000 5% electric-light-plant-improvement bonds. Date Apr. 1 1920. 

Due $32,500 yearly on April 1 from 1925 to 1944 incl. 

75,000 6% water-works bonds. Date Oct. 11920. Due $15,000 yearly 

on Oct. 1 from 1940 to 1944 incl. 

16,866 6% sanitary sewer bonds. Date Oct. 1 1920. Due $1,686 60 

yearly on Oct. 1 from 1921 to 1930 incl. 

16,648 6% sanitary sewer bonds. Date Oct. 1 1920. Due $1,664 80 

yearly on Oct. 1 from 1921 to 1930 incl. 

Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the City Treasurer’s office. Cert. 
check for 5% of amount of bonds bid for, payable to the ae Nreasurer, 
required. Bonds to be delivered and paid for within 10 days from date of 
award. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 


HARDIN COUNTY (P. O. Kenton), Ohio.—BOND OFFERING — 
Dean C. Jones, County Auditor, will receive bids until 12 m. Dec. 1 for 
$80,000 6% road repair bonds, in addition to the $31,129,526% funding 
issue mentioned in V. 111. p. 1969. Denom. $1, Date Dec. 1 1920. 
Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J8# & D.) payable at the County Treasurer's off ce. 
Due $20,000 on Dec. 1 in 1922, 1923, 1924 & 1925. Cert. check (or cash) 
on a solvent national bank, for 1% of amount of bonds bid for, payable to 
the County Comm'rs, required. Bonds to be delivered and paid for at | 
Kenton. urchaser to pay accrued interest. 


Due $1,440 yearly on 





HARRISON COUNTY (P. O. Marshall), Tex.—BOND OF FERING.— 
The County Commissioners Court will receive sealed bids until 10 a. m. 
Dec. 13 for the purchase of $828,000 road bonds of the denom. of $1,000 
each, dated June 10 1919, bearing 5% interest, payable April 10 and 
Oct. 10 of each ~~. principal and interest payable at the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank, N. Y., or at the office of the County Treasurer, at option of 
holder. Said bonds mature in Series 1 to 39 years from date. Certified 
check for at least 1% of the bid, payable to W. H. Strength, County Judge, 


required. 
rer ° rey ( Ap ee gers a 

eal value of property (real and personal)_______________ , , 
DSROROG Vee Fe, FEOE LUNs copotdbbachoenvddtuovuecentseoceca ett ett oS 
Total bonded debt (including this issue)_____..__.________ . ,000 00 


i 8 RE Sea Rencscohedsewce None 
1,684,929 04 
None 


Net debt, less sinking fun 
All other indebtedness_ 


HARRISON COUNTY SEPARATE ROAD DISTRICT NO. 2, Miss.— 

BONDS NOT YET SOLD.—The $100,000 6% road bonds offered on Aug. 4 
—V.111, p. 411—have not been sold as yet. 
HELENA, Lewis and Clark County, Mont.—BOND OFFERING.— 
V.N. Kessler, City Clerk, will sell at public auction at 10 a. m. Dec. 20 
the $200,000 water bonds, ‘‘Series K,’’ at not exceeding 6% interest men- 
tioned in V. 111, p. 1873. Denom. $1, . Date July 11920. Interest 
J. & J., payable at the office of the City Treasurer or at option of holder, 
at some bank in New York City, N. Y., to be designated by the City Treas- 
urer. Due $20,000 yearly on July 1 from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and are 
optional and redeemable in like order, as required by the statutes, whenever 
there is $1,000 in the sinking fund at any time during the year immediately 
prior to date of the maturity thereof, upon 30 days’ notice to the holder. 
Certified check for $10,000, payable to the City Treasurer, required. Bonds 
will be delivered as soon after the award as the interest rate bid can be in- 
serted therein and the bonds executed. The opinion of John C. Thomson 
of N. Y. and the City Attorney as to validity will be furnished bidders. 


HEMPHILL COUNTY (P. O. Canadian), Tex.—BONDS NOT YET 
SOLD.—The $70,000 5%% road bonds which were mentioned in V. 111, 
p. 109, have not as yet been sold. 


HIGHLANDS SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT, Pasco 
County, Fla.—BONDS NOT YET SOLD.—No sale has yet been made 
+f a $750,000 5% road and bridge bonds offered on April 5—V. 110, p. 


HOWEY SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT, Lake County> 
Fla.—BIDS REJECTED .—The bids received on May 8 for the $65,000 6% 
road and bridge bonds—V. 110, p. 1773—were rejected. They will be 
re-offered for sale Jater. 


HUNTINGTON COUNTY (P. O. Huntington), Ind.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—J. Frank Barnes, County Treasurer, will receive bids until 10 a. m. 
Nov. 22 for the following 4% % road impt. bonds: 
$20,360 Lewis E. Summers et al, Rock Creek Twp. bonds. Denom. $1,018, 

22,200 Lawrence A. Garretson et al, Dallas Twp. bonds. Denom. $1,110, 
16,200 Joseph Hoover et al, Lancaster Twp. bonds. Denom. $810, 
23,700 Ralph T. King et al, Wayne . bonds. Denom. $1,185. 

Date Sept. 15 1920. Int. M. & N. ue one bond of each issue on 

May 15 and Nov. 15 in each of the years, 1921 to 1930, incl. 


IBERIA PARISH SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 6, La.—BONDS NOT 
YET SOLD.—The $200,000 5% school bonds which :were offered without 
success on Jan. 12 (V. 110, p. 1448) have not been disposed of as yet. 


INDEPENDENCE HEIGHTS, Tex.—BOND SALE.—This place has 
sold $25,500 6% 20-40-year (opt.) water-works and street bonds to J. L. 
Arlitt of Austin. Date April 10 1920. 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP (P. O. Findlay), Hancock County, Ohio.— 
BOND SALE.—On Oct. 21 the Ohio Bank & Savings Co., of Findlay, 
purchased at par and interest an issue of $14,000 6% Doty road-improve- 
ment bonds. Denom. $500. Date Oct. 11920. Int. Oct. 1. Due $500 
on March 1 and $1,000 on Oct. 1 in the years 1921 to 1929,inclusive, and 
$500 March 1 1930. 


JAMESTOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Jamestown), Chautau- 
ua County, N. Y.—BOND OFFERING.—MiAildred R. Falconer, Clerk 
Board of Education, will receive bids until 12 m. Nov. 29 for $550,000 
coupon (with privilege of registration) school-building bonds to bear interest 
in multiples of 4%, but not to exceed 6%. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Dec. 1 1920. Principal and semi-annual interest (J. & D.) payable in 
New York City. Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $30,000 1925 to 1929, 
inclusive; and $40,000 1930 to 1939, inclusive. Certified check on a 
national or New York State bank or trust company, for $11,000, pore to 
the City Treasurer, required. Bonds to be delivered and paid for in New 
York on or about Dec. 15. Legality approved by Chester B. Masslich, of 
New York; bonds will be prepared under supervision of the U. 8. Mtge. & 

Trust Co., New York. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY (P. O. Watertown), N. Y.—BOND OFFER 
ING.—Sealed bids for the purchase of $100,000 5% road-improvement 
bonds will be received until 11:30 a. m. Dec. 1 by B. S. Hayes, County 
Treasurer. Denom. $1,000. Date Jan. 1 1921. Int. A. & O. Due 
$5,000 yearly on April 1 from 1923 to 1942, inclusive. Certified check for 
$3,000 required. Lesailtty approved by Geo. 8S. Clay, of New York. 


JENNINGS COUNTY (P. O. Vernon), Ind.—BONDS NOT SOLD.— 
No sale was made of the $7,700 4% % E. W. Sawyer et al Bigger Twp. road 
bonds offered on Nov. 15.—V. 111, p. 1969. 


JERSEY CITY, Hudson County, N. J.—SHORT-TERM BONDS 
OFFERED.—At 12 m. Dec. 1 an issue of $2,000,000 registered tax revenue 
bonds will be offered at a rate not to exceed 6%. James F. Gannon, 
Commissioner of Revenue and Finance, will receive bids. Denom. $25,000. 
Date Dec. 1 1920. Principal and interest payable on or before March 1 
1921, at city’s option, at the Treasurer’s office. Certified check on an in- 
corporated bank or trust company, for 2% of amount of bonds bid for 

yable to the ‘‘City of Jersey City,’’ required. ‘The successful bidder 
be furnished with the opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, of N. Y., 
that the bonds are binding and legal obligations of the city. ‘The bonds 
will be prepared under the supervision of the U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co. 
which will certify as to the genuineness of the signatures of the officials an 
the seal impressed thereon. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 

KENT VILLAGE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Kent), Portage 
County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $200,000 6% 19%-year (average) 
school bonds, offered on Nov. 12 (V. 111, p. 1679), were awarded to Sidney 
Spitzer & Co., of Toledo, who offered to pay $210,847 68 and interest, plus 
$100 towards printing the bonds, which is equal to 105.473, a basis of 
about 5.53%. Date Nov. 12 1920. Due yearly on Nov. 12 as follows: 
$3,000 1924, 1925 and 1926; $4,000 1927, 1928 and 1929; $5,000 1930, 1931 
and 1932: $6,000 1933, 1934 and 1935; $7,000 1936, 1937 and 1938; $8,000 
1939: $9,000 1940 and 1941; $10,000 1942, 1943 and 1944; $11,000 1945, 
1946 and 1947; and $12,000 1948, 1949 and ——. osenh' ahiie sae 

KNOX COUNTY (P. O. Vincennes) nd.—BO! — 
$150,000 6% Good Samaritan Hospital bonds offered on Nov. 15 (V. 111, 
p. 1774) were awarded to the Fletcher-Savings & Trust Co., the Fletcher- 
American Co. and Breed, Elliott & Harrison of Indianapolis for $154,732 50, 
equal to 103.155, a basis of about 5.27%. Due $7,500 each six months 
from May 15 1921 to Nov. 15 1930 incl. io PERE 8 « 

LAC OUI jPARLE COUNTY (P. O. Madison), Minn.— on 
Stanle Sates & Co. of St. Paul purchased $190,000 5% Zo road bonds on 
Oct. 18 at par. Denom. $1,000. Date Nov.11920. Prin. and semi-ann. 
int. (M. & N.) payable at the First National Bank, St. Paul. Due Nov. 1 
1930. 


Financial Statement. 
Actual valde of var vees a Sa TTS o8 OOo One 
Assessed value of taxables (1919)_-..-..----------------.----- ; : 
Total bonded debt, incl. this issue (about 244 % of assessed val.) §qg 477,569 
Population (1920 census).....--.----.------------- 15,554 


LA PUENTE SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles, County, Calif.— 
BIDS.—The following proposals were also submitted on Oct. 1 for the 

urepase of the 7's rea % 1-8-year serial school bonds awarded as reported 
eshons rr. SATE $40,120|R. H. Moulton & Co._____- $40,026 
Citizens National Bank- ---- 40,048| Aronson & Co.-.-....-.2.. 40,005 
Pan. anes namie,” STRICT (P. O. Lima), Allen C 

LIMA CITY SCHOOL . OU. ma en ount 
Ohio.—NO BIDS.—There were no bids for the two issues of 6% deficiency 
bonds, amounting to $194,000 offered on Nov. 3—V. 111, p. 1494. 
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LIVE OAK COUNTY ROAD DISTRICTS, Tex.—BONDS REGIS- 
TERED .—The State Comptroller on Nov. 12 registered $60,000 Road 
District No. 4 and $60,000 Road District No. 5 5%% serial bonds. 


LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles County 
Calif.—BOND SALE.—The $1,000,000 5%% 17-year (average) school 
bonds, dated Nov. 1 1920, offered on Nov. 15 (V. 111, p. 1873), were 
awarded on that day to Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., ey! & Braun and 
Eldredge & Co., jointly, at 101.428—a basis of about 5.37%. 


LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles County, 
Calif.—BOND SALE —On Nov. 15 the $1,000,000 5% % 18 1-3 year (aver.) 
school bonds, dated Nov. 1 1920—V. 111, p. 1873—were awarded to the 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles at 101.737, a basis of about 5.35%. 


McCABE UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, Imperial County, Calif.— 
BOND OF FERING.—Until 2 p. m. Dec. 6 M. 8. Cook, Clerk Board of Coun- 
ty Supervisers (P. O. El Centro), will receive proposals for the purchase of 
$40,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $500. Date Nov. 3 1920. Principal 
and semi-annual interest payable at the office of the County Treasurer 
Due $4,000 yearly on Nov. 3 from 1925 to 1934, inclusive. Certified or 
cashier’s check for 5%, payable to the Chairman Board of County Super- 
visors, required. Bonded debt, $1,600. value, $1,273,167. 


MC DOWELL COUNTY (P. O. Marion), No. Caro.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—Proposals will be received until 11 a. m. Dec. 6 by H. F. Little, 
Chairman of the Highway Commission, for $150,000 6% highway bonds. 
Int. semi-ann. Cert. check for $7,500, required. 


MADISON COUNTY (P. O. Anderson), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Bids will be received until 11 a. m. Dec. 22 by Henry P. Hardie, County 
Auditor, for $45,000 5% coupon voting machine bonds. Denom. $1,000. 
Date day of sale. Principal and semi-annual interest payable at the 
County Treasurer's office. Due $5,000 yearly on Dec. 1 from 1921 to 
1929, inclusive. Certified check on a Madison County bank, for 3%, 
payable to the County Commissioners, required. Bids must be made on 

lanks furnished by the Auditor. ° 


MAINE (State of).—BOND SALE.—The Equitable Trust Co. of New 
York, offering 102.10, a basis of about 5.04%, was awarded the $3,900,000 
uke BL gold coupon tax-free Soldiers’ Bonus Fund bonds offered on Nov. 16 
—V.111, p. 1873. Date Dec. 1 1920. Due $300,000 yearly on Dec. 1 
from 1921 to 1930, incl 

The following is a complete list of the bidders: 

The Equitable Trust Co. of N. Y., Speyer & C 
Harris, Forbes & Co., E. H. Rollins & Sons, Coffin & Burr, Se 

Merrill Trust Co. and C. H. Gilman & Co...................- 101.05 
The Guaranty Co. of N. Y., The Nationa City Co. of Boston____100.1799 
Estabrook & Co., R. L. Day & Co., Merrill, Oldham & Co., 

Blodget & Co., H. M. Payson & Co., Beyer & Small 
Hornblower & Weeks. Redmond & Co., A. B. Leach & Co., 

Ourtis & Sanger, J. G. White & Co., Hallgarten & Co., Fidelity 

Trust Co 00.571 
Old Colony Trust Co., Maynard S. Bird & Co., Edmunds Bros., 

Eldredge & Co., Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., Stacy & Braun 01.682 
TE 9 DRESS PE GRAS SES CAE TEE Ra ESE eae 101.534 


MARICOPA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 6 (P, O. Phoenix), 
Ariz.— BOND SALE,— Newspapers report the sale of $50,000 Washington 
School bends to McArthur Bros. of Chicago at par and interest. 


MARION COUNTY (P. O. Marion), Ohio.—BOND SALE.—On 
Nov. 13 the $24,500 6% coupon bridge-improvement bonds (V. 111, p. 
1775) were awarded to W. L. Slayton & Co., of Toledo, for $24,509 80 
(100.04) and interest, a basis of about 5.99%. Date Sept. 1 1920. Due 
each six months as follows: $1,000 Sept. 1 1921 to Sept. 1 1923, inclusive; 
and $1,500 March 1 1924 to March 1 1930, inclusive. 


MEMPHIS SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Memphis), Tenn.—DE- 
SCRIPTION OF BONDS.—The $250,000 5%% school bond issue, which 
was sold on Oct. 29 to the Bank of Commerce & Trust Co. of Memphis 
at par—V. 111, p. 1970—are described as follows: Denom. $1,000. Date 
Nov. 11920. Int. M.&N. Due serially. 


MESA COUNTY (P. O. Grand Junction), Colo.—BONDS VOTED — 
The voters favored the issuance of the $150,000 6% court house bonds— 
V.111, p. 412—at a recent election by a vote of 1576 to 1074. 


MIAMI COUNTY (P. O. Peru), Ind.—BOND SALE.—The five issues 
of road bonds, aggregating $38,773.90, offered on Oct. 7 (V. 111, p. 1299), 
have been sold at par as follows: 
$8,745 00 Jacob Moore et al, Pipe Creek ‘a = bonds to Thorne & Young, 

of Amboy. Date June 15 1920. Payable serially for five years. 
8,600 00 Mawhinney Shaw et al Jackson Twp. county line bonds to B. F. 
Hatfield, of Converse. Date April 15 1920. Due serially for 


ten years. 
2,825 00 Chas. N. Wales et al Jackson Twp. county line bonds to Thorne & 
Young, of Amboy. Date April 15 1920. Due serially for five 


years. 
3,750 00 Oliver M. Powell et al Allen Twp. county line bonds to Hatch, 
Musselman & Ewer,of Macy. Date Aug. 151920. Due serially 
ten years. 


for 
14,853 90 Frank Dillman et al Henry Twp. county line bonds to Hatch, 


Musselman & Ewer, of Macy. 
for ten years. 


BOND SALE.—tThe $37,160 5% coupon Noah Wilson et al Erie & Rich- 
land BX 7 road bonds, offered on Nov. 3 (V. 111, p. 1775), were awarded 
to J. F. Wild & Co., of Indianapolis, at par and interest. Date Sept. 15 
1920. Due $1,858 each six months from May 15 1921 to Nov. 15 1930, incl 


MIAMI COUNTY (P. O. Troy) Ohio.—BONDS SOLD.—Although 
there were no bidders at the official offering, the following two issues of 6% 
coupon road-improvement bonds offered on Nov. 8 (V. 111, p. 1873, 1775) 
were sold, as the contractors for the road construction later offered to take 
them at par and interest: 
$2,250 Snyder No. 195 road-improvement bonds. Due $225 yearly on 
Oct. 1 from 1921 to 1930, inclusive. 
7,000 Shiloh Road No. 50, Sec. “‘B,’’ Union Twp. bonds. Due $700 yearly 
on Oct. 1 from 1921 t« 1930, inclusive. 


MICHIGAN CITY, Laporte County, Ind.—BOND OFFERING.— 
E. W. Hanley, City Controller, will receive proposals until 10 a. m. Dec. 14 
for $180.000 6% 15-year water works bonds. Date Jan. 1 1921. 


The official notice of this bond offering will be found among the advertise- 
ments of this Department. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (P. O. East Cambridge), Mass.—NOTE OF- 
FERING.—The Board of County Comm'rs will receive bids until 10 a. m. 
Nov. 23 for discount of $112,000 tax-free registered tuberculosis hospital 
notes. Date Dec. 1 1920. Due Dec. 1 1921 at the Beacon Trust Co. of 
Boston. The Old Colony Trust Co. will guarantee the signatures and will 
certify that the notes are issued by virtue and in pursuance of the General 
Act of 1916, Chapter 286, and of an order of the County Commissioners, 
the validity of which order has been approved by Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer & Dodge of Boston. The legal papers incident to this issue will be 
filed with the Old Colony Trust Co., where they may be inspected. 


MIDDLETOWN, Butler County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—The $50 .000 
6% 1-25-year serial sewer bonds, dated Oct. 1 1920—V. 111. p. 1775—were 
sold on Nov. 19 to E. H. Rollins & Sons of Chicago for $50,875 (101.75) 
and interest, a basis of about 5.79%. 


MILES CITY, Custer County, Mont.—BOND SALE.—The $100.000 
water bonds which were offered at public auction on May 24 (V. 110, p. 
1899) have been sold to C. W. McNear & Co. of Chicago. Denom. $1,000. 
Date April 11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the Fiscal 
Agency in New York City, N. Y.. Due $10,000 yearly on April 1 from 


1931 to 1940 incl. 
Financial Statement. 


Date Aug. 151920. Dueserially 


$13,485,000 


Assessed 

ER I ER ane $375,000 
Less bonds issued for water purposes 

Total net bond indebtedness 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc.—BOND SALE.—A syndicate composed of the 
First Wisconsin Trust Co., Second Ward Securities Co., Marshall & LUsley 
Bank and the Wells-Dickey Co. was awarded the $200.000 6% 1-20-yvear 
serial tax-free sewer bonds, dated July 1 1920 (V. 111, p. 1970), on Nov. 19 
for $211,555, equai to 105.77, a basis of about 5.23%. 





MINERAL WELLS, Palo Pinto County, Tex.—BOND SALE.—An 
issue of $20,000 6% 10-30-year (opt.) refunding bonds was recently sold 
to J. L. Arlitt of Austin. Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
payable in New York. valuation $5,081,000. Population 8,500. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—BOND OFFERING .—Geo. M. Link, Secretary 
of the Board of Estimate and Taxation, will receive bids until 2:30 p. m. 
Nov. 30 for $2,000,000 school and $980,000 various impt. 5% tax-free 
coupon (with privilege of registration) bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date 
Dec. 1 1920. Int. J. & J. (last coupon on Dec. 1 on year of maturity), 
payable at the fiscal agency of the city of Minneapolis in New York City, 
N. Y., or at the City Treasurer's office. Due yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: 
$120,000, 1922: $150,000, 1923 to 1949 incl., and $160,000, Dec. 1 1950. 
Cert. check for 2%, payable to C. A. Bloomquist, City Treasurer, required. 
Bonded debt (excluding these issues) Nov. 15 1920, $22,795,818 94. Sink- 
ing fund, $2.102.973 68. Assessed value 1920, $367,720,634. Total tax 
rate (per $1,000), $59 70 

The official notice of this bond offering will be found among the advertise- 
ments elsewhere in this Department 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids will be received 
until 2.30 p. m. Nov. 30 by Dan C. Brown, City Comptroller, for $717,- 
725.03 special street impt. bonds, dated Dec. 1 1920, to become due and 
payable one-twentieth each year thereafter, the last one being payable 
Dec. 1 1940, and no bid will be entertained for said bonds for a sum less 
than the par value of the bonds bid for and accrued interest to date of 
delivery, and the rate of interest must be bid for by the purchaser and must 
not be in execss of 5% per annum, payable annually or semi-annually. 
Cert. check for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, payable to C. A. Bloom- 
quist, City Treasurer, required. 

The official notice of this bond offering, will be found among the advertises 
ments elsewhere in this Department. 


MISSOULA COUNTY (P. O. Missoula), Mont.—BOND OFFERING .— 
Bids will be opened at 10 a. m. Dec. 8 for the purchase of $100,000 6% 
highway bonds. Denom. $1,000. W. J. Babington is County Clerk. 


MODESTO, Stanislaus County, Calif.—BOND OFFER! NG .—Sealed 
bids will be received until 8 p. m. Nov. 24 by L. A. Love, City Clerk, for 
$4.536 Lee Street and $3,016 75 Thirteenth Street 7% coupon bonds. 
Int. semi-ann. 


MONTEBELLO SCHOOL DISTRICT, Los Angeles County, Calif.— 
AMOUNT OF BONDS SOLD.—The amount of bonds sold on Oct. 18 by 
this district to the National City Co. at 103.01—a basis of about 5.68%— 
was $150,000 (not $160,000 as stated in V. 111, p. 1775). Interest rate 
6%. Date Oct. 1 1920. Due $5,000 yearly on Oct. 1 from 1921 to 1950 
incl. Other bidders: 

Citizens’ Nat’] Bank. _..$153,757 OO!|E.H. Rollins & Sons____$152,865 00 
R. H. Moulton & Co__-_. 153,715 00| Wm. R. Staats Co 152,658 00 
Torrance, Marshall & Co 153,606 00 
Blyth, Witter & Co___-- 153,525 00 
Drake, Riley & Thomas. 153,408 00 
Security Tr. & Savs. Bk. 153,125 00 

I OE a 8 151,6 


Blankenhorn-Hunter-Du- 
153,110 00|Carstens & Earles 


lin Company 

MONTGOMERY, peomtpouery County, Ala.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Sealed proposals will be received by C. B. Smith, City Clerk, for $95,000 
6% coupon refunding bonds until 11 a. m. Nov. 23. Denom. $1,000. 
Date Jan. 11921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & J.) payable at the Old 
Colony Trust Co. of Boston in gold. Due Jan. 11951. Cert. check for 
$950, payable to J. L. Cobb, City Treasurer, required. ‘The successful 
bidder will be furnished with the opinion of Messrs. Storey, Thorndike 
Palmer & Dodge, attorneys, of Boston, that the bonds are binding and legal 
obligations of the city of Montgomery. The bonds will be prepared unde 
the supervision of the Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, who will certify as 
to the genuineness of the signatures of the city officials and of the seal im- 
pressed thereon. 


MOORESVILLE GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Mooresville), 
Irede:i County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—Bids will be received 
until 8 p. m. Nov. 29 by J. P. Mills, Chairman Board of Trustees, for 
$50,000 6% school bonds. Denom. $1,000. Date Dec. 1 1920. Prin. 
and semi-annl int. payable in New York City, N. Y. Due yearly on Dec. 1 
as follows: $1,000 1925 to 1929 incl., $2,000 1930 to 1944, incl., and $3,000 
1945 to 1949, incl. Certified check for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for 
payable to the Treasurer Board of Education, required. 


MOREHEAD CITY GRADED SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. More- 
head City), Carteret County, No. Caro.—BOND OFFERI N\‘..—Sealed 
proposals will be received by the Board of School Trustees, for $65, ") 6% 
coupon school bonds until 12 m. Dec. 15. Denom. $1, Date Dec. 15 
1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable in New York. Due Dec. 1515. 
Cert. check or cash on an incorporated bank or trust company for $2,000 
payable to C. 8. Wallance, Chairman, required. The bonds are expected 
to be ready for Sesvery on the date of the sale, but may be delivered in 
New York.on or before Jan. 1 1921, and must then be paid for by that time. 


MORGAN COUNTY (P. O. Decatur), Ala.—BONDS VOTED.—The 
$440,000 road bond issue was carried in Morgan County by about 600 
majority, it is regorted. , eile rT | 


NEW SEWICKLEY TOWNSHIP, Beaver County, Pa.—BONDS 
VOTED.—By a vote of 156 ‘‘for’’ to 18 “‘against,’’ a proposition to issue 
$60,000 road bonds carried on Nov. 2, it is stated. 


NOBLES COUNTY (P. O. Worthington), Minn.—BOND SALE.— 
The Wells-Dickey Co. of Minneapolis was awarded $378.000 5%% 520 
year serial Judicial Ditch No. 11 B bonds on Sept. 28 for $379,100 equal to 
100.29. Denom. $1,000. Int. A. & O. Date Oct. 1 1920. wad 


NORFOLK COUNTY (P. O. Dedham), Mass.—NOTE OFFERING .— 
Proposals will be received until 10 a. m. Nov. 23 by Fred 8S. Cobb, County 
Treasurer, for $209,000 6% bridge notes, dated Dec. 1 1920 and maturing 
Dec. 1 1921. 

* NORTH PLATTE, Lincoln County, Nebr.—BOND SALE —On Nov. 
12 Bosworth, Chanute & Co. of Denver purchased $10,000 6% fire-station 
bonds, due serially from 1926 to 1930, inclusive, and $50,000 6% water 
bonds, due serially 1930 to 1939, inclusive.  texe all 


* NOXUBEE COUNTY SUPERVISORS’ DISTRICT NO. 1, Miss.— 
BOND OFFERING —John A. Tyson, Clerk Board of County Supervisors 
(P.O. Macon) will receive proposals for the $90,000 6% bonds—V. 
1300—until 2 p. m. Dec. 6. Denom. $500. Date Sept. 6 1920. 
semi-ann.,. Cert. check for $500, required. Purchaser to pay accrued int. . 


OCONOMOWOC, Waukesha County, Wisc.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Theodore 8. Johnson, City Clerk, will receive proposals for the following 
6% bonds until 12 m. Nov. 30: 
$5,000 sewer bonds. Due $500 yearly on Feb. 1 from 1923 to 1932 incl. 

5,000 water-works-construction bon Due $500 yearly on Feb. 1 from 
1923 to 1932 incl. 
15,000 armory bonds. Due $1,500 yearly on Feb. 1 from 1922 to 1931 incl. 

Date Nov. 1 1920. Int. semi-ann. Denom. $500. Cert. check for 
5% required. Bonds to be furnished by bidders. 


OPELOUSAS, St. Landry Parish, La.—BONDS NOT SOLD.—No 
sale was made at the offering on Aug. 21 of the $250,000 5% public-impt. 
bonds. V. 111, p. 517. ' =H pe“ 


Rw ORD. VALLEY# COUNTY, Neb.—PURCHASER.—The purchaser of 
the $55,000 6% tax-free coupon city hall bonds was Benwell, Phillips, 
Este & Co. of Denver (not the Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago as 
reported in V. 111, p. 1874). 
BOND SALE .—On Novy. 1 the Bankers’ Trust Co. of Denver was awarded 
the following bonds: 
Paving District No. 1 bonds amounting to between $75,000 and $85,000. 
Interest rate 7%. Due yearly from 1925 to 1939. 
Intersecting ponds amounting to between $30,000 and $40,000. 
rate 6%. Due in 20 years. 
Denom. $500. Int. J. & D. Date Dec. 1 1920. 


Baer-Brown-Parsons Co. 
California Company | 
Stephens & Co.....-.-.- 
Home & Hibernian Bank ] 





Interest 
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OREGON (State of).— 
following ond a of).—BIDS.—On Nov. 6 bids were also sent in by the 


for the purchase of the $1,500,000 4%% 15 1-6-year 
(aver.) highway bonds dated Nov. 1 1920, awarded as reported in V. 111, 
el, Kinnicutt & C 
Eldredge & Co. _- Tinbennpue rs Gahran tenaeee 
Se et iat AR: «tn iy At RCE Nhe Pt rl $1,413,900 
Anglo & London Paris National Bank____.................... 
Ralph Schneeloch Co. n We rs _— . ante TE IA NE LOIRE NRT SN HF 
Carstens i 
iliam R. Compton Co aie 
I ee ee ee ee 
Bankers Trust Co., New York 


Guaranty Company of New York. N. Y.............77 77777" 
E.H. Rollins & Sons, Boston eS a ee re OS 


te by ky 9 Sntaeneinehitoa Galea mieten 

. 2, * 3.) SSO theta or teleeeipgaetnaete 

Apia Ra pe Ste EE inikn ndtintitebbdsiddaceinnadtbionie 
ia SE, i a os orate nideaminibd aida aad ; , 

Security Savings I EE PIR AR LE FOR . sia 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
SI Se 
Continental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank_._________- 1,396,545 
Lumbermen’s Trust Co 


I Oe 
Haligarten & Co., New York 
ES ESC pa eR eel kN RS: aN 1,388,400 
a I ee 

OSAGE COUNTY DRAINAGE DISTRICT NO. 1, Kans.—BOND 
OFFERI NG.— Proposals will be received by George Allan, Chairman Board 
of Supervisors (P. O. Lyndon), for $70,000 6% bonds until 10 a. m. Nov. 
30. enom. $500. Date Nov. 1 1920. Int. J. & J. Due yearly on 
July 1 as follows: $20,000, 1926; $3,000, 1927 to 1931, incl.; $4,000, 1932 


to 1936, incl.; $6,000, 1937 to 1939, incl., and $7,000, 1940. Purchaser 
to pay accrued interest. 


OUCHITA PARISH ROAD DISTRICT NO. 1, La.—BOND OFFER- 
ING.—The $1,112,000 5% road bonds, which were mentioned in V. 110, 
p. 111—will be offered for sale on Jan. 12 1921. 


PAINESVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Painesville), Lake 
County, Ohio.— BOND SALE.—On Nov. 15 the $40,000 6% coupon school 
funding bonds offered on that date (V. 111, p. 1874) were awarded to the 
Detroit Trust Co. of Detroit, for $41,132 (102.83) and interest, a basis of 
about 5%%. Date Oct.11920. Due $1,000 each six months from Mar. 1 
1922 to Sept. 1 1941, incl. The bidders were: 

Bpeereee nvueet Oo. ....2--ceuc $41,132!|W. L. Slayton & Co. Toledo_$40,464 

40,816! Provident Savings Bk & Tr. 


Prudden & Co. Toledo____-- 
Sidney Spitzer & Co. Toledo. 40,602 Co. Cincinnnati_________- 40 204 
|Seasongood & Mayer, Cin._._ 40,168 


PALM BEACH COUNTY SPECIAL TAX SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 
Fla.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 13 the two issues of 6% bonds—V. 111 

. 1775—were awarded as follows: 

125,000 154 year (aver.) Special Tax School District No. 1 bonds, dated 
bot l 1920 to John Nuveen & Co., at 99.30 and interest a basis 
of about 6.°75%. 

40,000 15% (aver.) Special Tax School District No. 4 bonds, dated 
ye 1920 to Elston & Co. at 96.50 and interest a basis of about 
2OU 


The following is a complete list of bids. 


$125,000 $40 ,000 
Issue. Issue. 

SY I i a oo, %. § Bia apes 
ETI GTS eT EEL LIT RE I) Ae 123,875.00 $38,600.00 
I a i > & ' Smee 
pM Ee ae ee. ee 123,537.50 38,432.00 
Bolger, Mosser & Willaman___.__..._............-- { ¥ . % pent 
OE EE, EE RTE ae ar ares) en 1993 BOO 00  e«necce 
NE SEL IERIE LLL * 122,250.00 38,240.00 
iG ERS a RN ei Ra SRA, 7 121,930.00 38,025.00 
a + &, & Fiero 
Graves, Blanchet & Thornburgh__...____._------- 121,736.00 37,210.00 
GF es eet as Loy SS eee 121,300.00 38,210.00 
Sn cdi cal Dhl cphes stn on dedi len heen 120,705.00 37,605.00 
a a RL ae Te Se a ea > k € Fa, seen 
iii a i a 118,756. 37 ,611.00 


All the above bidders offered accrued interest. 

The Farmers Bank & Trust Co. of West Palm Beach, Florida offered 
for the two issues a lump sum of $159,325.00 and accrued interest. 

The Associated Realty Investors, Inc., of New York, offered to buy 
ten thousands dollars of District No. 4 bonds at 95.00 and accrued interest. 


PALMYRA TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Wake County, 
No. Caro.—BOND OFFERING.—Sealed bids will be received for a 6% 
school bonds issue, amounting to $25,000 by J. H. Norman, Clerk Board of 
County Commissioners (P. O. Raleigh) until Dec. 4. 

PATERSON, Passaic County, N. J.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 15 the 
three issues of coupon (with mrivilese of registration) bonds (V.111, p. 1874) 
were awarded to E. H. Rollins & Sons and Eldredge & Co. of New York, as 

ollows: 
$1,013,000 5%% school bonds ($1,049,000 offered) for $1,049,022.28 
equal to 103,556, a basis of about 5.22%. Due yearly on Nov. 
1 as follows: $26,000, 1921 to 1951, incl.; $27,000, 1952 to 1958, 
incl., and $18,000 1959. 
361,000 6% street impt. bonds ($365,000 offered) for $365,661.40, 
equal to 101.29 a basis of about 5.72%. Due $66,000 on May 1 
and $17,000 Nov. 1 in 1925, and $278,000 May 1 1926. 
81,000 6% apparatus bonds ($82,000 offered) for $82,004.10, equal to 
101.239, a basis of about 5.70%. Due Nov. 1 1925. 
Date Nov. 1 1920. 


Financial Statement. 





ee et i a $127 984,925.00 
Total bonded debt (incl. these issues).___.........._-~- 7 857 470.25 
GRRE, 0 ht, I RN Ee ae PLA 1,775,693 .59 
Re ae eS a Aa ae RR NRL BE SN $6 081,776.66 
Population 1920, U. 8. Census, 135,886. 
The complete list of bidders follows: 
$1,049,000 $365,000 $82,000 
Name— Issue. Issue. Issue. 
E.H. Rollins &Sons............- \$1,049,022.28 $365,661.40 $82,004.10 
I { for 1,013,000 for 361,000 for 81,000 
U. 8. Trust Co., Paterson... ..-- }$1,049,225 365 ,037 82,672.40 
e > for 1,015,000 for 362,000 for 82, 
Geo. B. Gibbons & Co., N. Y._---- |¥ ,049,130 $365,510 $82,612 00 
for 1,018,000 for 363,000 for 82, 


Guaranty Trust Co.- if 


~~ "—-—<——=— = ee = | 


Dass Tees Oo... 35. Vcccoccocece +$1,049,561.00 $365,492.90 $82,265.68 

Stacy & Braun, N. Y...--.--.--.-- for 1,026,000 for 364,000 for 82,000 

Wm. R. Compton Co., N. Y..---- 

Kissel-Kinnicut Co., N. Y...----- Sot 06 O0G 

RF 8 ae 

PAYSON, Utah County, Utah.—BONDS VOTED.—By 82 “‘for’’ to 
19 ‘‘against’’ $18,000 funding bonds carried. 


PEABODY, Essex County Mass.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 18 the 
Old Colony Trust Co. and dmunds Bros. of Boston were awarded the 
following tax-free coupon 4%% and 5% bonds, aggregating $805,000, at 
100.259, a basis of about 4.76%: 
$500,000 4% % high school bonds. Due $25,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 
1921 to 1940, incl. 
150,000 4% % school bonds. 





Due yearly on Nov. 1 as follows: $8,000 
1921-1930, inel.; and $7,000, 1931 to 1940, incl. 
100 ,000 Ome water bonds. Due $20,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 to 
an 1925, incl. 
' 55,000 5% paving bonds. Due yearly on Nov. 1 as follows: $6,000, 
1921 to 1925, incl.; and $5,000, 1926 to 1930, incl. 

Denom. $1,000. Date Nov.11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (M.&N.) 
payable at the First National Bank of Boston. 

PERTH AMBOY, Middlesex County, N. J.—BOND DESCRIPTION .— 
The,issue of $100,000 6% paving bonds awarded on Nov. 10 to A. B. 
Leach & Co —V. 111, p. 1971—is dated Nov. 15 1920, is in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, and matures Nov. 15 1926, interest being payable semi- 
annually on May 15 and_Nov. 15jin,the meantime. 











PETERSBURG, Dinwiddie County, Va.—NOTE SALE.—Harris 
Forbes & Co., have purchased and are now offering to investors at 
and interest to yield 6.50% $500,000 6% coupon notes. Denom. $10 0. 
oa ect 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable in New York. Due 


Financial Statement. 
Assessed valuation for taxation 


Total bonded indebtedness 


Water debt. ....--------------2-2-2-cccccacnecocceceeees eS ett 
ng un ch a Gtk cintetlndial Wddraied a milabbiteind ieee ee ° 
ae ene te eee ee eee 726,000 


PITTSFIELD, Berkshire County, Mass.—LOAN OFFERI — 
reported that proposals for the purchase at discount of a te eee tans ae 


mporary loan of 
,000, dated Nov. 23 1920 and maturing M 
until 11 A. M. Nov. 23, by the City Treasurer.’ ~~” will be received 


POLK COUNTY SPECIAL ROAD AND BRIDGE DISTRICT NO. 4 
Fla.—BOND OFFERING.—J. A. Johnson, Clerk Board of County Com- 
missioners (P. O. Bartow), will receive bids for $100,000 6% bonds until 
Dec. 7. Denom. $1,000. Date Jan. 1 1921. Prin. and semi-ann. int. 
(J. & J.) payable in Bartow or New York City, N. Y., at the option of 
holder. ue yearly on Jan. 1 as follows: $10,000, 1931, and $5,000, 1932 
to 1939 incl. Cert. check for $2,500 required. Each bidder in his bid 


shall state the amount of bonds he bids for and the time when he will com- 
ply with his bid. ys sean as to the validity of said bonds will be furnished 
and be filed in the Clerk's office for the inspection of the purchaser. 


PONDERA COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 3 (P.0.C d 
Mont,—BOND SALE.—The $1,000 6% 5-10-year ‘opt shea tae, 


which were offered on Aug. 26—V. 111, p. 616—have i 
the State of Montana at par. oii ave been purchased by 


POWELL COUNTY (P. O. Deer Lodge), Mont.—BOND OFFERING. 


—Bids will be received until 10 a. m. Dec. 6 for the purchase of ’ 
platy 8 ane $100,000 court house 6% bonds. Dantes. $1,000. $39 o” 
ertz, Clerk. 


PROVIDENCE (P, O, Lake Providence), East Carroll Parish, La.— 
BONDS NOT SOLD.—We are advised that the $75,000 5% street impt. 
bonds offered on Oct. 5—V. 111, p. 1013—were not sold that date because 
a satisfactory bid was lacking. 

We are also advised that in case the town of Providence desires to arrange 
a future sale of the above bonds, which are secured by a five mill tax for 


thirty years and voted by the tax payers of Providence, they will have to 
be readvertised. 


PROWERS COUNTY (P. O. Lamar), Colo.—BONDS DEFEATED.— 
On Nov. 2 the voters decided not to issue $125,000 court house bonds. 


QUAY COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 34 (P. O. San Jon), N. 
Mex.—BOND_ SALE.—Keeler Bros. of Denver have obtained $35,000 6% 
tax-free school building bonds. Denom. $500. Date Sept. 11920. Prin. 
and semi-ann. int. (M. & 8S.) payable at the National Bank of Commerce, 
N.Y. Due Sept. 1 1940 redeemable $3,500 annually on Sept. 1 from 1931 
to 1939, incl. 

Financial Statement. 
ENR LS ARLE ELT lt IIIT TE REE RED $1,500,000 
pl ERNE LOL TE LA TE, RENE IE } 
Total indebtedness, including this issue 


Population officially estimated, 500. 


READING, Berks County, Pa.—BONDS DEFEATED .—At the Nov. 2 
election, it is reported, the voters refused to give sanction to the issuance of 
$100,000 bonds for parks and playgrounds. 


RENSSELAER, Jasper County, Ind.—BOND SALE.—An issue of 
$12,000 6% city hall and fire dept. bldg. bonds has been awarded to the 
Meyer-Kiser Bank of Indianapolis, for $12,060 (100.50) and interest, a 
basis of about 5.88%. Denom. $1,200. Date Oct. 20 1920. Int. J. & J. 
Due $1,200 yearly on Oct. 20 from 1921 to 1930, incl. 


RENVILLE, Renville County, Minn.—BOND OFFERING .—Pro- 
posals will be received for $7,000 6% 10-year refunding bonds by C.N. 
Matson, City Clerk, until Nov. 22. Denom. $1,000. Cert. check for 
$1,000, required. 


RIO ARRIBA COUNTY (P. O. Tierra Amarilla), N. M.—BONDS 
VOTED,—On Nov. 2 $50,000 road and bridge bonds were voted. 


RIO BLANCO COUNTY (P. O. Meeker), Colo.—BONDS DEFEATED. 


—At the election held on Nov. 2—V. 111, p. 1496—340,000 Court house 
bonds were defeated. 


ROBERTS ROAD IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT, Jefferson and 
Arkansas Counties, Ark.—BOND SALE.—An issue of $70,000 6% tax- 
free bonds has been purchased by Stix & Co. of St. Louis. Denoms. $1 000 
and $500. Date Nov.11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (M. & 8.), payable 
at the Mercantile Trust Co. St. Louis. Due yearly on Sept. 1 as follows: 
$2.000, 1921 to 1925, in*' : $3,000, 1926 to 1930, incl.; $4,000, 1931 to 
1935, incl., and $5,000 ,193° to 1940, incl. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—NOTE SALE.—The $80,000 school general fund, 
$75,000 water impt. and $250,000 school construction 4-month notes, offered 
on a 16 (V. 111, p. 1972) were awarded to the Alliance Bank of Rochester 
at 6%. 

NOTE SALE.—On Nov. 12 an issue of $400,000 local impt. notes 
payable at the Central Union Trust Co.of N.Y. four months from Nov. 1 
1920, was awarded locally on a 6% interest basis, plus $25 premium. 


ROCKINGHAM COUNTY (P. O. Wentworth), No. Caro.—BOND 
OFFERING .—Hunter K. Penn, Clerk Board of County Commissioners, 
will receive bids until 12 m. Nov. 24 for $200,000 6% road and bridge bonds. 
Denom. $1,000. Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable 
at the National City Bank, N. Y., and interest on registered bonds will be 
paid in New York exchange. Due $10,000 yearly on May 1 from 1922 to 
1941 inel. Cert. check or cash for 2% of the amount of bonds bid for, 

ayable to the County of Rockingham, required. The bonds will be coupon 
yonds, registerable as to the principal or both principal and interest. he 
purchaser must pay accrued interest from the date of the bond to the date 
of delivery. Delivery will be made at the office of the U. 8. Mortgage & 
Trust Co., N. Y. City. The successful bidder will be furnished with the 
opinion of Reed, McCook & Hoyt of N. Y. City that the bonds are valid 
obligations of Rockingham County. ‘The bonds will be printed under the 
supervision of the U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co. of N. Y. City, which will 
certify as to the genuineness of the signatures and seal of the bonds. The 
bonds are to be issued under a special Act which authorized an unlimited 
tax to pay them. 


ROCKY RIVER, Cuyahoga County, Ohio.—NO BIDS RECEIVED .— 
There were no bids submit for the two issues of 6% Mitchell Ave. sewer 
and water main bonds aggregating $9,540 offered onNov. 15—V. 111, p.1776 


ROUTT COUNTY (P. O. Steamboat Springs), Colo.—BONDS DE- 
FEATED.—<According to complete returns the $98,000 court house bond 
issue (V. 111. p. 1972) was defeated Nov. 2. 


RUSH COUNTY (P. O. Rushville), Ind.—BOND OFFERING .—Chas. 
A. Frazee, County Treasurer, is receiving bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 26 for 
$38 920 5% ne Redenbaugh et al. Orange Twp. road bonds. Denom. 
$486 50. Date Nov. 151920. Int.M.&N. Due $1,946 each six months 
from May 15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931 inclusive. 


SALEM, Washington County, Ind.,—-BOND OFFERING.—W. W. 
Shanks, City Clerk, will receive bids until 7:30 p. m. Dec. 13 for $8,000 6% 
fire equipment bonds. Int. semi-ann. Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 


SALT LAKE CITY, Salt Lake County, Utah.—BOND OFFERING.— 
On Dec. 8 bids will be asked for the purchase of $500,000 20-year serial 
refunding bonds to take up a like amount due Jan. 1 1921. 
5% or 5%%, according to best bid. A. H. Crabbe, Acting Mayor. 


SANDUSKY, Erie County, Ohio,._-BONDS VOTED.—The $224,000 
street repair bond proposition mentioned in V. 111, p. 1300 carried by more 
than 300 votes at the Nov. 2 elections, it is reported. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY (P. O. Stockton), Calif.—BONDS DE- 
FEATED.—Final tabulation of election returns shows that the proposed 
$350,000 bond issue for permanent buildings at Agricultural Park for future 
County fairs failed to carry. The final vote was 9,737 for and 6,887 
against. A two-third majority, however, was required to pass the bonds, 


SCARSDALE UNION FREE SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 1, West- 


hester.County, N. Y¥Y.—BOND OFFERING.—Pro ls addressed to 
Alexander M. Crane, Clerk of Board of Education, will be received at the 
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office of Phillip W. Russell, 14 Wall St., N. Y., until 12 m. Nov. 26 for 
gs 12000 5% coupon (with privilege of registration) school bonds. Denom. 

1,000. Date Dec. 1 1919. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (J. & D.) payable 
at the U. 8S. Mtge. & Trust Co. of New York. Due $1,000 Dec. 1 1921, 
and $10,000 yearly on Dec. 1 from 1942 to 1952. Cert. check for 2% of 
amount bid for, payable to the Board of Education, required. 


SCHENECTADY, Schenectady County, N. Y.—NOTE OFFERING — 
Leon G. Dibble, City Comptroller, will receive proposals until 11 a. m. 
Nov. 26 for the purchase on an interest basis of $61,400 temporary loan 
bridge notes, dated Nov. 29 1920 and to mature May 29 1921 at the City 
Treasurer's office or at the Chase Nat. Bank of New York at purchaser's 
option; delivery to purchaser will be made within 10 days from award at 
said bank unless desired elsewhere. Cert. check for 1% of amount of 
notes bid for, payable to the City Comptroller, required. Purchaser to 
pay accrued interest. 


SCRANTON, Lackawanna County, Pa.—BOND OFFERING.—Pro- 
posals addressed to Alex T. Connell, Mayor. will be received at the City 
Controller's office until 12 m. Nov. 30 for the following 5% tax-free bonds, 
to be coupon or registered as the successful bidder may stipulate. 
$362,000 impt. bonds, maturing yearly on Aug. 1 as follows: $12,000 

1921 to 1948, incl., and $13,000 1949 and 195”. 

93,000 judgment funding bonds, maturing yearly on Aug. 1 as follows: 

$4,000 1921 to 1923, incl.: $3,000 1924 to 1950, incl. 

Denom. $1,000. Date Aug. 11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. (F. & A.) 
ayable at the City Treasurer’s office. Certified check on an incorporated 
ank or trust company for 3% of amount of bid, payable to the City 

Treasurer, required. Bonds will be guaranteed as to genuineness and certi- 
fied to by the U. S. Mtge. & Trust Co. of N. Y. Purchaser to pay ac- 
crued interest. 

Bonded debt Aug. 1 1920 $1,580,000 00 
Judgments (interest and costs estimated)_______- $92.8 

Accrued interest on outst. bonds to Aug. 1 1920__. 18,545 21 111.406 43 


$1,691,406 4 








Cash in interest and sinking fund______________-~ 


Bonds in interest and sinking fund 
$193,296 52 


Net bonded indebtedness Aug. 1 1920 $1,498,209 91 
Total assessed valuation for year 1920________________..$107,996,635 00 


SEATTLE, Wash.—COUNTER SALE OF BONDS ONLY PARTLY 
SUCCESSFUL.—The ‘‘Seattle Post-Intelligencer’’ of Nov. 9 says: 

“‘Because the City of Seattle has failed to purchase ‘over the counter’ 
bonds for financing the Skagit project, placed on sale through the city 
apes office on suggestion of the mayor last summer, Mayor Hugh 
M. Caldwell on Nev. 8 in a communication to the city council advised the 
discontinuance of this method of selling the securities. Although the 
city had authorized the sale of $600,000 worth of bonds actual sales had 
amounted to but $360,000. 

In his communication to the council, Mayor Caldwell recommended that 
the remaining $240.000 bonds be advertised for sale in a lump sum on 
competitive bids. Indicating his belief that the recent experiment had 
proven counter sales of bonds a failure, the mayor suggested that hereafter 
all issues of bonds be sold in the lump after competitive bids have been 
advertised and received. This was the practice of the council until Mayor 
Caldwell early last summer persuaded the council to try the counter sales 








an. 

In urging the council to take steps for financing the Skagit work during 
the year 1921, the mayor declared that several questions are involved in 

ep ure, ‘‘such as the amount of money which will be required, th 
state of the bond market, and the manner of sale of such bonds.’ 

The mayor’s communication was referred by the council to this city 
utilities and finance committees. °’ 


SIOUX FALLS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Sioux 
City), Minnehaha County, So. Dak.—BOND SALE.—R. M. Grant & 
Oo. of N. Y., submitting a bid of 100.46, a basis of about 5.46%, were 
awarded the $432,000 5%% 20-year school bonds.—V. 111, p. 1972—on 
Nov. 15. Date Dec. 1 1920. Due Dec. 1 1940. 


SMITH COUNTY (P. O. ooh By Tex.—BOND OFFERING .—Sealed 


bids for the purchase of $270 
m. Nov. 26 b 


9 5%% road bonds, will be received until 
D. 
April 10 1920. 


W. R. Castle, County Judge. Denom. $1,000. Date 
rin. and semi-ann. int. payable in New York. Due 
$15,000 yearly on April 10 from 1921 to 1938, incl. Cert. check on some 
bank in Smith County, for 2%, required. 


SPRINGFIELD, Clark County, Ohio.— BOND OFFERING .—W. J. 
Barrett, City Auditor, will receive bids until 12m. Nov. 29 for the fol- 
lowing two issues of 6% paving bonds: 
$10,695 special assessment bonds. Denom. $569 50 and $500. Due 
$1,069 50 yearly on Sept. 1 from 1921 to 1930, incl. 

12,316 Springfield Railways Co's. share bonds. Denom. $231 60 and 
$500. Due $1,231 60 yearly on Sept. 1 from 1921 to 1930, incl. 

Date Sept. 11920. Prin. and semi-ann. int., payable at the City Treas- 
uere’s office. Cert. check for 5% of amount of bonds offered, required. 

SPRINGWELLS, Wayne County, Mich.—BOND SALE.—The village 
has sold $260,000 worth of the $600,000 authorized by the voters on Oct. 25 
—V.111, p. 1776. Watling, Lerchen & Co. of Detroit, on Nov. 16, pur- 
chased $200,000 for water-main extension and $60,000 to purchase sites for 


municipal bldgs. paying $260,989 equal to 100.38. ‘The bonds bear 5% % 
and run for 20 years. 


STARKVILLE, Oktibbeha County, Miss.—BONDS AWARDED IN 
PART .—Of the $55,000 water works impt. and sewerage bonds, which were 
offered on Jan. 9 as 54%s—V. 109. p. 2378—%40.000 have been sold to local 
investors as 6s. Denom. $500. ate Nov. 1 1920. Int. M. & N. Due 
yearly as follows: $2,500, 1921 to 1930, incl., and $3,000, 1931 to 1935, incl. 

The unsold portion ($15,000), which are lithographed and ready for de- 
gat A mature $3,000 yearly from 1936 to 1940, incl., can be purchased 

par. 


STEELE COUNTY (P. O. Owatonna), Minn.—BOND SALE.—The 
following bonds—V. 111, P. 1776—were sold on Nov. 10 to the Drake- 
Ballard Co., at 100.11 and interest for 5s. 
$27,000 Public Tile, Drainage System No. 7 bonds. Due serially in 1 to 


10 years. 
18,500 Public Tile Drainage System No. 8 bonds. Due serially in 5 to 


20 years. 

8,500 Judicial Ditch No. 5 bonds. Due serially in 1 to 9 years. 

6,000 toone Tile Drainage System No. 10 bonds. Due serially in 1 to 

years. 

Date Dec. 1 1920. 

Other bidders . Interest Rate 
Minneapolis Trust Co 1,620 6% 
Security State Bank 61,350 6% 
Kalman, Matteson & Wood 61,026 5%% 


STERLING, Logan County, Colo.—BOND SALE —An issue of $50,- 
000 15-yr. water extension bonds was recently sold to the Bankers Trust 
Co. of Denver at 103.78 for 6s. Bids are: ' 


6s. 
RR SS a Ry ay a 103.78 
Sidlo, Simons Fels & Co 
Benwell, Phillips, 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


EE RR I a a a 101.85 
International Trust Co 101.32 
A like amount of bonds was reported as sold in V. 111, p. 518. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Essex County, Mass.—TEMPORARY LOAN .—On 
Nov. 12 Grafton & Co. of Boston, were awarded a temporary loan of 
$75,000 on a 4.98% discount basis, plus a premium of $.25. Date Nov. 15 
1920. Due Mar. 14 1921. 


SWIFT COUNTY INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 4, 
Minn.—BOND SALE.—An issue of $25,000 6% % school bonds was recently 
purchased by the Wells-Dickey Co. of Minneapolis. 


SYRACUSE, Onondaga County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. 16 
the following tax-free coupon (with privilege of registration) bonds offered 
on that date (V. 111, p. 1972) were awarded to Sherwood & Merrifield and 
we wus wane t & Deposit Co. of New York, at 100.318 as 5s, a basis of 
about 4. ? 








$260,000 impt. bonds. Due $13,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 to 1940 


nel. 
125,000 a bonds. Due $12,500 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 to 
30 incl. 
450,000 ery impt. bonds. Due $45,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 to 
30 incl. 
18,500 ee bonds. Due $3,700 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 
Oo 1925 incl. 
48,000 public works bonds. Due $16,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 to 
to 1923 incl. 
The bids received were as follows: 
Name— Price Offered. 
for 
$901,500 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Na- 
tional City Co., Curtis 


Interest Rates. 
$260,000 $450,000 $125,000 $18,500 $48,000 
Issue. Issue. Issue. Issue. Issue. 


5% 54% 5 
Estabrook & Co » 5 5% 5 5% 5% 
Remick, Hodges & Co., 

Guaranty Trust Co-_-_-.901,833 55 5 5% 5% 54 54% 
Thayer, Drew & Co__-__-- 6 
Rutter & Co., Gliddon, 

Davidge & Co___-_.-- 901,836 35 5 5 5 
Geo. B. Gibbons & Co__.911,506 65 54% 5% 54 5 4% 
Sherwood & Merrifield, 

First Tr. & Deposit Co_ 904,366 77 5 5 5 5 5 


TACOMA, Wash.—BOND SALE .—The following 6% bonds were issued 
during October by the City of Tacoma: 

Dist. No. Purpose. Date. 

2 Oct. 16 1920 


Sidewalk 
Paving Oct. 16 1920 
Grading Oct. 19 1920 
' : Paving Oct. 27 1920 
; Paving Oct. 26 1920 
22! 2,960 00 Sidewalk Oct. 27 1920 
All the above bonds are subject to call yearly in October. 


TALLAHADGA DRAINAGE DISTRICT (P. O. Louisville), Winston 
County, Miss.—BONDS CAN BE OBTAINED.—The $125, 6% 25- 
year bonds offered without success on May 1—V. 110, p. 2107—can be 
purchased atany time. Denom. $1,000. Date Oct.11920. Int. A.&O. 


TEXAS (State of).—BONDS REGISTERED —The following 5% bonds 
have been registered with the State Comptroller: 
Amount. Place and Purpose of Issue. Due. Date Reg. 
$1,800 Dickens County Com. Sch. Dist. No. 16____20 year Nov. 8 
1.000 Madison County Com. Sch. Dist. No. 21___5-20 years Nov. 9 
1,500 Parker County Com. Sch. Dist. No. 77___.10-20 years Nov. 8 


TILLAMOOK COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 48 (P. O. Wheel- 
er), Ore.—BOND OFFERING —Until 1 p. m. Nov. 29 bids will be received 
for $12,000 6% school bonds by Frank A. Rowe, District Clerk. Denom. 
$1,000. Date Sept. 1 1920. in. and semi-ann. int. (M. & 8.) payable 
at the office of the County Treasurer or at the fiscal agency of the State 
of Oregon in New York City, N. Y. Due in not to exceed 20 years, ma- 
turity or maturities desired, to be specified by the bidder or bidders. 
gality approved by Teal, Minor & Winfree of Portland. 


TOLEDO, Lucas County Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.—John J. Higgins 
Director of Finance, will receive proponsss until 12m. Dec. 9 for $845,387.88 
6% deficiency funding bonds. enom. 1 for $387.88 and 845 for $1,000. 
Date Nov. 1 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. int. payable at the U. 8S. Mtge. 
& Trust Co.of N. Y. Due Nov. 11928. Cert. check for 2% of amount of 
bonds bid for, payable to the City Treasurer, required. Bonds to be 
delivered and paid for within 10 days from date of award. Purchaser to 
pay accrued interest. 

BONDS DEFEATED.—For the second time this year the voters defeated 
the twin bond ordinances, when placed before them on Nov. 2—V. 111, 
p. 1496. The $4,000,000 issue lost by 43,603 ‘‘against’’ to 13,914 ‘“‘for,’ 
the $3 ,000 ,000 issue by 44,294 “‘against’’ to 16,496 ‘‘for.’’ 


TOOELE, Tooele County, Utah.—BOND ELECTION .—On Nov. 23 
(not Nov. 16 as reported in V. 111, p. 1681) $15,000 fire department bonds 
will be voted upon. 


TORRANCE COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 7, N. Mex.— 
BOND SALE.—The $22,900 6% 20-30-year (opt.) school bonds, which 
were offered on May 29—V. 110, p. 2318—but then failed to receive a bid, 
have been sold to Percival Brooks Coffin of Chicago, at 95. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY (P. O. Warren), Ohio.— BOND OFFERING .— 
Until 1 p. m. Nov. 20, W. R. Harrington, Clerk Board of County Comm'rs 
will receive bids for $5,000 6% County Garage Heating Plant bonds. 
Denom. $500. Date Nov. 20 1920. Prin. and semi-ann. (A. & QO.) 

ayable at the County Treasurer’s office. Due $500 on April 1 and Oct. 
n the years 1922 to 1926, incl. Cert. check for $100, payable to the 
County Treasurer, required. Bonds to be delivered and paid for at Warren. 
Purchaser to pay accrued interest. 


TUSCARAWAS COUNTY (P. O. New Philadelphia), Ohio.— 
BONDS DEFEATED.—At the general elections the electors defeated, by 
12,500 ‘‘nays’’ to 8,600 ‘‘ayes’’ a proposition to issue $155,000 bridge bonds. 


TWIN FALLS, Twin Falls County, Idaho.—BOND SALE .—Keeler 
Bros. of Denver were awarded the $75,000 paving and $20,000 fire-dept. 
6% 10-20-year (opt.) municipal coupon bonds dated July 1 1920—V. 1l1l, 


p. 1682—on Nov. 15. The above bonds were voted on Nov. 9. 


TYNDALL, Bon Homme County, So. Dak.— BOND OFFERING.— 
Until 8 p. m. Nov. 26 proposals will be received for the following city bonds 
by C. I.. Bohac, City Auditor: 

£65,000 bonds. Certified check for $5,000 required. 

30,000 bonds. Certified check for $3,000 required. 


UPPER TOWNSHIP SCHOOL DISTRICT, Lawrence County, Ohio 
—BOND ELECTION.—An election is to be held on Nov. 27 to ask the 
vonete te spusove a proposition to issue $50,000 site purchase and school 

g. bonds. 


UTAH COUNTY (P. O. Provo), Utah.—BOND SALE.—on Nov. 16 
$300,000 road and $100,000 court house 5% 12%-year average bonds were 
sold to International Trust Co., Bosworth, Chanute & Co., both of Denver, 
and Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, jointly at 93.76. Other 
bidders were: Palmer Bond & Mortgage Co. of Salt Lake and Wm. R. Comp- 
ton Co. of St. Louis, jointly, 93.61; E. H. Rollins & Sons, 93.02, and Keeler 
pees. 91.56. <A like amount of bonds was reported as sold in V. 110, p. 


5% 54 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 27 1925 


VALLEJO SCHOOL DISTRICTS, Solano County 
SALE.—The following bonds—V. 111, p. 1972— were 
by the Anglo & London Paris National Bank of San 

$250,000 Grammar Schoo] bonds. 

250,000 High School] bonds. 


VERMILION, Erie County, Ohio.—BONDS DEFEATED.—News- 
pouts report that a proposition to issue $25,000 memorial building bonds 
ost by a narrow margin on Nov. 2. 


VERO, St. Lucie County, Fla.—BONDS AWARDED IN PART.— 
Of the two issues of 6% bonds aggregating $100,000 offered on March 10— 
V. 110, p. 893—the $30.000 6% electric light bond issue was awarded on 
July 28 to the Farmers’ Bank of Vero at 95 and interest. Denom. $1,000. 
Date March 11920. Int. M.&S8S. Due serially. 


VIGO COUNTY (P. O. Terre peamte)s Ind.—NO BIDDERS .—There 
were no bidders for the $11,000 5% Pearl Ripley et al. Riley Twp. road 
bonds offered on Nov. 15—V. 111, p. 1972. 


VINTON COUNTY (P. O. McArthur), Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.— 
The Board of County Co oners will receive bids until 1 p. m. Dec. 2 
for $8,250 6% Inter-County Highway bonds. Auth. Sec. 1223, Gen. Code. 
Denom. $825. n. and semi-ann. int. payable at the County 
office. Due $825 yearly on Dec. 2 from 1921 to 1930 incl. 
for $100 required. 


VISALIA, Tulare County, Calif.—BOND ELECTION.—An election 
will be held on Dec. 7 for the voters decide whether they are in favor of 
ssuing $110,000 sewer extension and bridge bonds. 


VIVIAN, Caddo Parish, La.—DATE NOT YET DECIDED.—The 
date for the reoffering of the $34,000 5% street impt. bonds, which were 
offered unsuc y on Sept. 7—V. 111, p. 1201—has not as yet been 
decided upon. 


Calif,—BOND 
urchased on Nov. 15 
ncisco: 


Treasurer's 
Cert. check 
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VOLGA, Brookings County, So. Dak.—BONDS NOT SOLD.—There er Jefferson T road impt. bonds. D 
vaso” sale on Nov. 1 of the $25,000 6% electric light bonds—V. 111, p. Dae Ne Nov. 15 ortte 1920 Int. M. & N. ’bue $220 each ix onthe om. $220. 


15 1922 to Nov. 15 1931, incl. 
WALKILL DRAINAGE DISTRICT, poe A County. Fla.—BONDS NOT 








WELSH DRAINAGE DISTRICT NO. P. O. Welsh , Jeff 

bnew ah -—The $100,000 6% 10-29 year serial e bonds offered on younty. La.—BOND SALE.—The $130, 000.5% bonds offered o on May 31— 

7. < ton dn 1h . 817—were not sold. A 119 5 Roo—were anne He on June 21 to G. B. Zigler & Co., of Jennings 
readvertised some time in January.  Denom. $500. DateJune11920. Int.J.&D. Due yearly from 

ohio pe tules INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. 1981 to 1940, inl. 


Walnut Springs), Tex.—_BONDS REGISTERED.—On Nov. 9 the St = WESTFIELD, Hampden County, Mass.—TEMPORARY LOAN.—A 
Comptroller registered $10,000 5% 540-year bonds. ate temporary loan of $100,000, maturing May 18 1921, has been awarded, it 


is stated, to the Old Colony Trust Co., of Boston, on a basis 
WARREN CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT (P. O. Warren), Trumbull d 7.0% 
mag Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.—Proposals for $36,000 6% school WHEATLAND, Platte County, Wyo.—BOND SALE.—Benwell, 
bldg. bonds will be received until 12 m. Dec. 8 by Ruth Dillon epner. Phillips Este & Co. of Denver have purchased $20,000 6% 10-30 5 Aes ) 
Clerk of Board of Education. Date Dec. 1 1920. Int. J. & D. ; | sewer and $20,000 6% 15-30 yr. (opt.) water bonds.—V. 110, p. 2319 
yearly on Dec. 1 as follows: $5,000, 1940 to 1945 incl., and $6, 000. 1946 WHITLEY COUNTY (P. O. Columbia Cit Ind.—BOND OFFER- 
Cert. check for $200, payable to the Treasurer of the Board of Education, ING.—Proposals for Bas 4 5% Frank E. Ons’ et al, road bonds will 
required. Bonds to be delivered and 3 of within 10 days from date | received until 10 a. m. Dec. 1 by Forrest 8. Deeter, County Treasure 
of award. Purchaser to pay accrued Ly $1, 016 45. Date May 1 1920. Int. M. & 'N. Due $1,016 45 
WASHINGTON Davies County, Ind.—BOND OFFERING.—Fred ea cibcacbomissastosout iad OF. 20 S0G0, ines. 
Fromme, City Clerk, will receive b ds until 7.30 p. m. Nov. 22 for the WILMINGTON, Clinton County, Ohio.—BOND SALE.—On Nov. eal 
following 6% bonds: the following four issues ¥ 8% tress impt. bonds, amounting to $40,500 
$10,000 schoolhouse refundin eae? Date Nov. 15 1920. Due $500 | offered on that date—V. 1h, Pol 682—were awarded to W. oa Slayton & 
each six months from a 1927 to Nov. 15 1936, incl. Co. of Toledo, for $40, 501 (100.002) and interest, a basis of about 99%: 
11,500 municipal bonds. Date. . 15 1920. Due $500 Nov. 15 1921, | $18,500 Mulberry St. im Sade are B 


and $1,000 each six aniie | a May 15 1922 to May 15 1927, incl. yearly on Jan. 1 as follows: $2, 000 1922 to 1931 to 1930, Pilate and $500 
Denom. $500. Int. M. & N. 1 


ul St. im t (vill rti 
WATERTOWN, Jefferson County, N. Y.—BOND SALE.—on| *”? ¥¢ berry St. improvement (village's portion) bonds. Due July 1 


Nov. 17 the $120, 000 5% Court Street grade crossing elimination bonds, 14,500 Main St. (s ] assessment) bonds. Due yearly on Jan. 
offered on that date (V. 111, p. 1973) were awarded to Sherwood & Merri- foll 2. "1922 to 1927, inciusive; i 
field of New York, at 100. 45 and interest, a basis of about 4.95%. 1929. 10307 and 1931. =. 600. TVs. Ss $500, 


July 1 1920. Due $5,000 yearly on July 1 from 1922 to 1945, inclusive. 3,000 Main village's portion) bonds. Due July 1 1930. 
Blodget & Co. of New York. bid 100.43 395. Date July 1 1920. Int. a & J. P 


WAVERLY INDEPENDENT CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL D WILSON, Wilson County Se. Saree) SALE—1. ©. Mame 
ee. 1 i O. Waverly), Seain on County, So. Dak.—BON OF FER- Corte 6%, bo i. lll, pst tor 540.670 equa Ito 102 013. heaped 
IN dai 00,000 bonds at not t— | lo n r o 
e $1 schoo oe No se pore % interest — $466,000 street impt. bonds. Due y on Nov. 1 as follows: 


$35,000 
be received until 2 2 P- . on that day by M i Antony. Secretary 1922 _ ? 1, incl.; $18, 000” 193 and 1933, and $20,000, 1934 to 
oard of Education. (P. O. State Bank o Waverly. Waver o Date 1937, 1 


lll, 4 717—will be offered a sale on N 
bonds will 


pin 11920. Prin. and sR int. payable at the State Bank of Wav- 64 ape water ned sewer bonds. Due $2,000 yearly on Nov. 1 from 1921 
erly, Waverly, or at some Central banking point at the option of purchaser to 1952, incl. 
Due yearly on Aug. 1 as follows: ; yy 1923 to 1939. incl. and $15, Date Nov. 1 1920 

; eck for oO e amount o nds or, pa as ° 
to the School District, required. bonds will be Sosomnpenacd’' by the | Assessed valuation 1920 ) $24 688,883 
approving opinion of R. G. rw ny “Minnespolis. Real valuation 


‘ 883 
Total indebtedness including these bonds 1,423,500 
WEAKLEY COUNTY (P. O. Dresden), Tenn.—BOND SALE.— | Uncollected special assessments applicable to payment of a 
—oeer: Ewart & Co., were awarded the $125,000 6% Penyey bonds— portion of ‘bere debt 100,000 
V. 111, p. 1682—on Nov. 10 at 103.33 a basis of a 5. shade Denom. | Special assessments about to be levied and applicable to a 
$1,000. Date Oct. 1 1920. Int. A. & O. Due Oct. ween of said bonds = 294.280 
ater bonds inclu n above .000 
WELLESLEY, Norfolk County, Mass.—BOND SALE.—On Novy. 19 | Electric light and gas works bonds included in above 
Arthur Perry & Co. of Boston were awarded the following two issues of | Debt included above, for other revenue producing enterprises _ . 
o% coupon tax-free bonds at 100.82, a basis of about 4.83% Sinking Fund for non revenue producing bo 
6, 000 gower bonds. Date Mar. 1 1920. Due $2,000 year y on March 1 Popelelian 1920 census 10,623 
from 1921 to 1935, inclusive. Tax rate for general purposes, 43 cen 
12,000 sewer bonds. Date March 1 1919. Due $3,000 yearly on March 1 | Tax rate for ne iy interest and sinking Fund, 15 cents. 
ae as Ao2 1 ae. See int. (M. & 8, ¥ Total tax rate for all purposes, 58 cents 
Boston Sate Depostt & Trust Co. parenie sf the |, WORCESTER, Woreestee Cormty, Move; T™irgRAay, LOAW 
Vv and maturin 
WELLS COUNTY (P. O. Bluffton), Ind.—BOND OFFERING.—O. Myre ylang ” yon 


tC f W 
Lesh, County Treasurer,will receive bids until 2 p. m. Nov. 23 for $4, 406 ) enbetots ay om Ay B Mov. 15 to the Fash Sram Co. of Wapesstes, Of ® E.G! 











NEW LOANS NEW LOANS NEW LOANS 


= $2,980,000 $717,725.03 
City of Minneapolis | CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


BONDS. SPECIAL STREET IMPROVEMENT 
38 


BONDS 
Notice is bere eer that on the THIRTIETH 
314s DAY OF NOVEMB A. D. 1920, at 2:30 


R, , Sealed bids will be received by the Committee 
4s fae tn By Fa hig weed Taxation on Ways and Means of the City Council of the 
bonds of said as foliows: $2.000.000 00 City of Minneapolis, Minnesota, at the City 

41/ s Council Chamber, Municipal Buildin a pttanen 

4 School Bonds oa $980 ,000 00 for miscellaneous olis, Minn.. TUESDAY NOVEM 30T 
4lhs public purposes. 1920, at 2:30 o'clock p. m., for ER, 725 03 
2 Said bonds will bear interest at the rate of 5% | special Street Improvement Bonds, dated De- 

a annum, payable semi-annually, be dated | ~P P } 
5s ember 1. 1920. and be ~ faye =, cember list, 1920, to become due and payable 
$120 20,000 on’ the first day o Ly ay oO 1929: one-twentieth each year thereafter, the last one 
$150'000 on the first day of ne he bane parame December list, 1940, and no bid 
will entertained for said bonds for a sum less 
e of the years 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928, 1929, than the par value of the bonds bid for and ac- 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1935, 1936, 1940, 1943, 1945, P 

Biddle & Hen 1946, 1947. 1948 and cdo. d $160, 000 ‘on th crued interest to date of delivery, and the rate 
first day of D ° oly 1950 on the | of interest must be bid for by the purchaser and 


t not be in excess of five per cent per annum, 
" The bonds are to be sold at the best price offered — 
payable annually or semi-annually. 
104 South Fifth Street by a eS oe nein Se wow The right to reject any or all bids is hereby re 


A served. 
PHILADELPHIA rer mae nr Thea be unconditional and A certified check for Two Per Cent of the par 


The sale is to be held pursuant to and in all vom he ponee We Far. msee 60 C- a. 
Private Vire to New York. respects in compliance with Chapter 252, Session | Qireular contalcinw full bartionlarspaill tes 
Cah Canal ° Laws of Minnesota, 1919. Gireuiar Lev oy full particulars <i mailed 
BOARD OF ESTIMATE AND TAXATION, DAN C. BROWN, 


By GEO. M. LINK, Secretary. City Comptroller, 
Tax Exempt 115 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minn. 


PENNSYLVANIA & NEW JERSEY — 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


' MUNICIPAL BONDS 180,000 
Lists Mailed Upon Request Underwriting and distributing entire lesuce > , 


M. M. FREEMAN & CO. | Birridt Bonds ut Texas Dealer's inquirie| Michigan City, Indiana 
Cote SS. ee WATER-WORKS BONDS 


— — HAROLD G.WISE &= COMPANY Sealed Bids will be received by City Controller 


PEUNICIL PAR. EBON IPSs os Michigan a way 11920, $180,000 00 
° +, SS OUN IC EPA. EBON IPSs a.m. buesday ecember 
New Jersey Water Works Bonds, 15 years, 6% par, Dated 


; ' January 1, 1921. 
S ° ties E. W. HANLEY, City Controller. 


OUTWATER & WELLS 


United States and Canadian 
BPxchange Place . 30 Mm omorty . + 
™ Joresy ont t. J. — Municipal Bonds. Pennsylvania Tax Free Bonds 


yh. Bia oy: + Rnd oo | iis, v PAUL & CO. 


COAL AND MINERAL PROPERTIES Ground Floor Singer Butlding fembers Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


89 Liberty Stree ew York 
Examined, Managed, Appraised Re one Cortlandt 3183 1421 Chestnut Street 


Drexel Bidg. PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








We specialize in 


City of Philadelphia 
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” ZANESVILLE, ,. County, Ohio.—BOND OFFERING.— 
Proposals for the purchase of $1,900 6% special assessment Thurman Street 
impt bonds will be received until 12 m. Dec 4 by 8S. M. Smith, City 
Auditor. . Date Nov. 15 1920. Int. semi-ann. 
yearly on Nov. 15 from 1921 to 1930, incl. Cert. check for 3% of amount 
of bonds bid for, a to the City Treasurer, required. Bonds to be 


delivered and paid within 10 days from date of award. Purchaser to pay 
accrued interest 


BOND OFFERING -——8. M. Smith, City Auditor, will receive bids until 
12 m. Dec. 2 for $35,095 18 6% deficiency bonds. Denom. 1 for $1,095 18 
and 34 for $1,000. Date Nov. 15 192 Int. semi-ann. Due Nov. 15 
1928. Cert. check for 3% of amount of bonds bid for, for wick to the City 
Treasurer, required. Bonds to be delivered and — r within ten days 
from date of award. Purchaser to pay accrued interest 


Rr 


CANADA, its Provinces and Municipalities. 


” HANOVER, ONT.—DEBENTURE SALE.—During the year $45,000 
6% 1-20 year installment debentures were sold locally, according to reports. 


LACHINE CATHOLIC SCHOOL COMMISSION (P. O. Lachine) 
Que.—DEBENTURE SALE.—Newspapers report that an issue of $175, "006 
oo FO-year school debentures was recently sold to a syndicate of Montreal 


LANGENBURG, Sask.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—The munici- 
pality is calling for "tenders for the purchase of $9,500 8% 15-year deben- 
tures, according to reports. 


MANITOBA aft roxtnee of).—-DEBENTURE SALE.—Newspapers re- 
ag that $750,000 6% 10-year debentures have been sold to Wells, Dicke 
Co. and the Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. of Minneapolis at 102. 72, whic 
costs the Province about 5.64%. Prin. and interest payable in the U.S. 


MONTREAL ar a a SCHOOL COMMISSION (P. O. Montreal), 
Que.—DEBENTURE SALE.—A ayede “ate composed of Versailles, Vidri 
caire & Baulais, Rene T. Leclerc, Beaubien & Co., and the Credit 
Canadian, Inc., ‘all of Montreal, has purchased at 98.50 an isuse of $500,000 
6% 10-year school debentures, dated Nov. 1 1920. 


Mm MOOSE JAW, Sask.—DEBENTURE SALE.—Wood, Gundy & Co. 
have purch and are now offering to hag aes a price to yield 8% 
an fesse of $100,000 6% debentures. Denom. ate Nov. 1 1920. 
Prin. and semi-ann. int. (M. & N.) payable at "eee Montreal, Moose 
Jaw or New York, at holder’s option. Due Nov. 1 1930. 


NIAGARA bones Ont.—DEBENTURE SALE.—On Nov. 10, it is 
reported, W. A. Mackenzie & Co. of Toronto, bidding 90, were awarded an 
ssue of $153,955 5% 1020. installment paving debentures. 


NOTTAWASAGA TOWNSHIP (P. O. Smithdale R. R., No. 1) 
Simcoe County, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—Proposals addressed 
to Angus Campbell will be received until Nov. 25 for $14,500 6% school 
debentures, payable yearly on Jan. 1 from 1921 to 1940, incl., at the Bank 
of Toronto, Stayner. 


ONTARIO (Province of).—DEBENTURE SALE.—The $5,000,000 6% 
wi coupon (with privilege of registration) debentures offered on Nov. 15-— 
Bl 1. Pp. 1974—were awarded to Wood, Gundy & Co., A. E. Ames & Co 

atthews & Co. of Toronto, and the Iilinois: Trust & Savings Bank 
| Fon magy jointly, at 104.553, a basis of about 5.21%. Date Nov. 15 
1920. Due Nov. 15 1927. The following is a complete list of tenders: 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Toronto; A. E. Ames & C o., Toronto; Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; R. C. Matthews & Co.. Toronto 104.533 
Canada Bond Co., Toronto; A. B. Leach & Co. , New York Horn- 
blower & Weeks, New Y ork; Redmond & Co., ‘New York; Paine, 
Webber & Co., New York; Carsten & Earles, New York; W ells, 
Dickey & Co., "New York 








| 


_ 





STE Gis TOSS... . ca wcddaceweoctnteehetietesse 6. ict ds: 
W. A. MacKenzie & Co., Toronto; Continental & Commercial] 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; First Trust & Savings Bank. 
Chicago; Blyth, Witter & Co., San Francisco; Wm. R. Comp- 
ton & Co., Chicag De ccc conmheeosbasbatamadiindineddéddanaes 
Harris, Forbes & om Toronto; National City Co., Toronto_____._ 3 
Dominion Securities Corp., Toronto; Wm. A. Read & ee. ae 417. 


PARRY SOUND, Ont. — eee Ce SALE.—On Nov. 12 two issues 
of 6% debentures were awarded to N. A. MacDonald & Co. of Toronto, as 
ollows: 
$75,000 00 rg ly installment electric light and power plant debentures at 


103.17 


84 67. 
18,744 65 a ie installment local impt. consolidated sewer debentures at 


Denoms. $1,000 andodd. DateAug.11920. Prin. andint. payableat 
Parry Sound. Due beginning rr: 1 1921 

A. E. Ames & Co. submitted a bid of $5. 15 for both issues. 

Wood Gundy & Co. offered to take an option on both issues at 89, and 
C. H. Burgess & Co. offered 86 for the $75,000 issue on an option. 


PEMBROKE, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—S. L. Biggs, Town 
Clerk-Treasurer, will receive bids until 3 p. m. Nov. 24 for the following 
6% debentures: $33,000 10-yr. installment general debentures, principal 
and interest payable yearly on Dec. 1, and $14,000 30-year installment 
public school] debentures, principal and interest payable yearly on Oct. 30. 


PROSWITA SCHOOL DISTRICT, Sask.—DEBENTURES AUTHOR- 
IZED.—It is reported that the Local Government Board has authorized 
the district to issue $1,500 debentures. 


RENFREW COUNTY (P. O. Pembroke), Ont.—DEBENTURE SALE 
—The block of $150,000 6% 1-20 year serial road debentures offered on 
Nov. 12—V. 111, p. 1778—was awarded to Wood, Gundy & Co., of Toron- 
tol at 94.87. Date Sept. 27 1920. Int. annually on Sept. 26. Due 
yearly on Sept. 26 to 1940. 


ST. JOHN, N. B.— DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED.—The City Council, 
according to reports, has passed by-laws calling for the issuance of $623,419 
6% debentures. 


SASKATCHEWAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS, Sask.—DEBENTURE 
SALE.—The following is a list of a s ageregating 14, 800 reported 
sold from Oct. 23 to 30: St. Jerome, $3,8 10 yrs.. Waterman- 
Waterbury Co., Regina; Elrose, $5, 500, 10 re. $2.4 Monarch Life Insur. 
Co., Winnipeg, ‘Man.; Prairie Lawns, $1. Walter Martin, 
Weyburn; Punnichy, $2,000, 10 yrs., 7 y Fs Hall’ W Wynot; South- 
dean, $2,500, 10 yrs., 8%, Waterman- Vaterbury Co., Regina. 


SAULT STE. MARIE ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOL 
BOARD (P. O. Sault Ste. Marie), Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.— 
An issue of $85,000 6% school debentures is being offered on Nov. 30, on 
which date proposals will be received by V. McNamara, District Secretary 
Treasurer. Int. semi-ann. 


SCARBORO TOWNSHIP, Ont.—DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED.— 
A by-law to issue $25,000 debentures for hydro system extension debentures 
was passed on Nov. 8 by the Council. 


SMITHS FALLS, Ont.—DEBENTURE OFFERING.—J. A. 
Town Clerk, will receive bids until Nov. 22 for $9,200 64% 
ment hydro-electric debentures. 


TORONTO, Ont.—DEBENTURES AUTHORIZED.—The City Counci} 
on Nov. 8 passed a by-law providing for a debenture issue of $212,006 for 
a branch technical school. 


YORK TOWNSHIP, Ont.—DEBENTURE SALE .—An issue ‘of $8,765 
6% 5-year installment debentures was awarded to Aemilius Jarvis & Co. 
on Nov. 15 at 97.80, a basis of about 6.80%. 


Lewis, 
20-year install- 
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WE FINANCE 


and right of audit and inspection without notice. 


WE OFFER 


bankers and investment dealers a 
securities and profitable unde 


security issues too large to handle locally. 
and finance small investment houses everywhere. 
Correspondence Solicited 


Capital $1,000,000 
National Association Building 
28 WEST 44TH STREET, 








established meritorious industrial enterprises under longtime contracts 
as sole fiscal agents with permanent financial interest, representation 
on board of directors and executive committee, control of finances, 


nstant supply of proven industrial 
ing opportunities, together with 
financial assistance on their own local underwritings and the 
assistance of all our affiliated sales organizations in distribution of 
We also buy half interest in 


Central National Industrial Finance Corporation 


NEW YORK 


The United States Life 


Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies only 
Over Forty-Five Million Dollars Paid to Polley 
holders 





JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., PRESIDENT 


Good territory open fer high class persona 
producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 277 Breadway’ 
New York City. 








i 





Aetna Petroleum Corporation 











8% Convertible Gold Notes 








Registrar and 
Transfer Agent 





Interest allowed 
on deposits. 








Executor, Girard Trust Company 
Administrator, PHILADELPHIA 
— Chartered 1836 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Member of Federal Reserve System 
E. B. Morris, President 


Circular on Request 


Jones & Thurmond 
25 Broad St. New York, N.Y. 


Phone: Broad 7412 

















F. E. MAGRAW 


MUNICIPAL AND OORP@RATION 
BONDS 


Commercial Paper 
Local Securities of the Twin Olties 





Globe Buliding ST. PAUL, MINF. 





New Jersey Municipal Bonds 


Descriptive List on Request 


J.S. RIPPEL & COMPANY 


18 CLINTON STREET 


AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


CORDAGE 


NILA, SISAL, JUTE 





MEWARK, N. J.‘ Nobel & West Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. City 
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Ohas. O. Oorn Paul Schwars 
August Schierenberg Frank A. Kimbal 


Corn, Schwarz & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
15 William Street New York 


MEMBERS OF 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 


Geo. H. M“Fadden & Bro. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
25 Broad Street 
67 Worth Street 
Dealers in American, Egyptian and 
Foreign Cottons 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 








a Zer sa & Co., Liverpool. 
\- oo —_ ’s Cie voor Import en Export, 
otterda 


Societe d’ foupertation et de Commission, Havre. 
Fachiri & Co., Milan. 

names’ & Co. Alexandria, E 

Geo. McFadden South * lives Company 


Nine, ., Lima, Peru. 


Henry Hentz & Co. 


William Street 85 Congress Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON, MASS. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AND BROKEES 
Members of 
Wew York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Hubbard Bros. & Co. 


COFFEE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
HANOVER SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


Liberal Advances Made on Cotton 
Consignments 


GWATHMEY & CO. 


20-24 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORE 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
MEMBERS 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK OOFFEE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW ORLEANS COTTON EXCHANGE 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
LIVERPOOL COTTON ASSOCIATION 


Stephen M. Weld & Co. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
82-92 Beaver Street, New York City 

















BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
PALL RIVER. UTICA, N. Y., 
PROVIDENCE, WELD & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. 


NEW BEDFORD, a 


ROBERT MOORE & CO. 


Milis Building 
15 Broad Street, N. Y. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 


STEINHAUSER & CO. 


Successors to 
WILLIAM RAY & CO. 
COTTON BROKERS. 

New York 


e 
delivery contracts executed on 
the New York and Liverpool Cotton Exchanges. 


Hopkins, Dwight & Co. 


COTTON 


and 


COTTON-SEED OIL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Reom 56, Cotton Exchange Building 











Hee Trust Companies 





The NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000 000 
Safe Deposit Vaults 

Authorized to act as Executor, and to receive and hold 

money or property in trust or on deposit from Courts of 

Law or Equity. Executors. Administrators. ' 

Guardians, Trustees, Corporations and Individuals. 

Also acts as Trustee under Mortgages and as Transfer 

Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Interest Allowed on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS, 
JAMES R. HOOPER. President 
ROGER PIERCE, Vice-President 
FREDERICK P. FISH, Vice-President? 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, Treasurer 
CHARLES E. NOTT, Secretary 
ORRIN C. HART, Trust Officer 
EDWARD B. LADD, Asst. Treasurer 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK O. MORRILL, Asst. Treas, 
LEO WM. HUEGLE, Asst. Secretary 
ARTHURF.THOMAS, Asst. Trust Officer 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, Asst. Tr. Off'r 
GEORGE H. BOYNTON 
Manager Safe Deposit Vaulte 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
George Wigglesworth, Chairman 
Arthur Adams David P. Kimball 
J. D. Cameron Bradley Robert A. Leeson 
8S. Parker Bremer Augustus P. Loring, Jr. 
George H. Davenport Ernest Lovering 
Francis W. Fabyan Roger Pierce 
Frederick P. Fish Walworth Pierce 
Charlies H. W. Foster James M. Pendergast 
Frank H. Gage Henry H. Proctor 
Morris Gray Edwin M. Richards 
Sydney Harwood Herbert M. Sears 
Franklin W. Hobbe Arthur R. Sharp 
James R. Hooper Henry L. Shattuck 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


FINANCE industrial and public 
utility properties and conduct an 
investment banking business. 


DESIGN steam power stations, 
hydro-electric developments, 
transmission lines, city and inter- 
urban railways, gas and chemical 
plants, industrial plants, ware- 
houses and buildings. 


CONSTRUCT either from their 
own designs or from designs of 
other engineers or architects. 


MANAGE public utility and in- 


dustrial companies. 


REPORT on going concerns, 
proposed extensions and new 
projects. 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO | 











CENTRAL TRUST GOMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS CHICAGO 


Under National, State and 
Clearing House Supervision 


Accounts of banks and 
bankers receiv 


Correspondence invited 


Efficiently equipped to 
handle all business pertains 
ing to banking, and offer a 
complete service to accounte 
of banks, corporations, firm 
and individuals. 










Capital & Sur- 
plus $7,000,000 


Deposits, 
$60,000,000 











THE 
J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Engineers Censtructer»s 





ectiilicitin’Rithiseates Units 
Public Utilities 
Reports— Valuations—Estimates 
43 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 





Capital, - 


William M. KINGSLEY, ist Vice-Pres. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAM C. LEE, Assistant Secretary 


JOHN A. 
FRANK LYMA ate 





Surplus onl Undivided Profits, 5 
This Company acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Com- 
mittee, Court Depositary and in all other recognized trust capacities. 

It receives deposits subject to check and allows interest on daily balances. 
It holds and manayes securities and other property, real and personal, for 
estates, corporations and individuals, and acts as Trustee under corporate mort- 
gages, and as Registrar and Transfer Agent for corporate bonds and stocks. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, President 


WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER EDWARD W. —_ 

CHAUNCEY KE HE 

AR R CURTISS JAMES WILLIAM VINO 
ILLIAM 8LO 


IAM M. KINGSLEY 
WILLIAM STEWART TOD 


JOHN J. PHELP THUR 
LEWIS CASS LEDYARD WILL 

LYMAN J. GAGE 

PAYNE WHITNEY OGDEN MILLS 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


: $2,000,000.00 
$14,616,928.30 


WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President 
FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Asst. Secretary 
ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Asst. Secretary 
THOMAS H. WILSON, Asst. Secretary 


WILLIAM G. GREEN, Assistant Secretary 
. TRUSTEES , 
STEWART, Chairman of the Board 


CORNELIUS N- BLISS, JR. 
NRY W. de FOREST 
ENT ASTOR 
ANE 

















NEW.LYORK. , 





L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF MANUFACTURERS AND 
MERCHANTS, DISCOUNT AND GUARANTEE SALES 





| General Offices, 254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Established Over 80 Years 


















Financial 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


We know that offerings were 
never so attractive as to net 
yield as they are right now. 
And we have specialized in 
Municipal Bonds for more than 
a quarter of a century—‘26 
Years Devoted to Making Safe- 
ty a Certainty.” 


Send for List 


Bolger, Mosser & Willaman 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 








Specializing in high grade 
issues of Municipal Bonds of 
the South and Mid-West, 
we invite inquiries from 
investors interested in se- 
eurities of this character. 


MORTGAGE TRUST 
ST. LOUIS CO MPANY ssouk! 


BROADWAY AT PINE 








RADON, FRENCH & CO. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


We purchase and underwrite entire issues of 
bends and stocks of established corporations. 


We offer high-grade investment opportunities 
im the securities of municipalities, public util- 
iey, and well established industrial corpera 


tions. 
Correspondence Invited. 
111 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 


McClellan & Campion 


ENGINEERING & MANAGEMENT 





141 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


EMERY, PECK & ROCKWOOD 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Continental & Commercial Bank Building 
CHICAGO 


Railway Exchange Building 
MILWAUKEE 


CHRISTIAN & PARSONS CO. 


Commercial Paper 
Collateral Loans 
Investment Securities 


208 S.La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Surplus, - $3,000,000.00 


gobn M. Miller, Jr., President 
- M. Addison, Vice-President 
- Re myrmote Vice-President 
land Vice-President 

a P. P. Ryland 











Vice-President 
Bal li, Jr., Cashier 


ny 7h da Invited 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
7% NOTES 


SEASONGOOD, HAAS & MACDONALD 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
6@ Broadway New York 





THE CHRONICLE 








Sinancial 


Central Bond & Mortgage Co. 


208 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


recommends to conservative investors 
the purchase of 


BUTLER BROTHERS 
Has large undistributed surplus 


Statistical Analysis Sent Free on Request. 





Dodge & Ross 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


111 West Monroe Street. 
CHICAGO 





C. F. Childs &; Company 


Specialists 
Government.Bonds 


CHICAGO 
208 So. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 


STEVENSON BROS. 
& PERRY, INC. 


Investment Securities 


105 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph’5520. 


W. G. SOUDERS & CO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


208 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 








New York 
Milwaukee 


Detroit 
Grand Rapids 





P. W. Chapman & Company 


ets et pa ry, 


a INVESTMENT; SECURITIES 


118 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


53 William Street 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 








Henry S. Henschen & Co. 


INVESTMENT; BANKERS 


108 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Buy and Sell High-Grade Bonds 




















8% FOR 22 YEARS 


SECURITY: First Mortgage on 
property valued at twice total 
amount of loan. 


EARNINGS: Over 2% times maxi- 
mum interest charges. 


SINKING FUND: Retire over 60% 
bonds before maturity 


2 Par and interest, to yield 


O- 


ASK FOR CIRCULAR G-2014 





ELSTON «nad COMPANY 


' 71 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 
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GERMAN 


Bonds and Marks 
Our circular on application. 





Wollenberger & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
105 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 





F, H. PRINCE & CO. 


BANKERS 
BOSTON, MASS, 





HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENTS 





Members of New York & Besten Steck Euchanze 





Day &{ Zimmermann, Ine. 
ENGINEERS 





Engineering, Construction, Repoz.s 
Appraisals, Audits, Management 
in connection with 
Public Utilities & Industrial Properties 


HOME OFFICE 


611 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia 


K OFFICE CHICAGO OFPICE 
treet Harris,;Trust Bidg. 


NEW YO 
2 Wall 


. 7 


RUTTER, LINDSAY & CO. Inc. 
INVESTMENTS 


THE ROOKERY 
CHICAGO 








Municipal Bonds 


“Are Exempt from Federal Income Taxes, 


Yielding from"5'44% to 7%. 
Send for List 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


Ineorporated 1910 











39 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


115 Devonshire Street 18 Broad Street 
Boston New York 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CoO., Ltd. 
LONDON 

















DISCOUNT CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


[-stablished at Fifty- wo Wall Street, New York City, January 2,1919, under the Investment 
Banking Laws of New York, with paid up capital and surplus of $6,000,000, has discounted 
and resold to investors—banks, individuals, firms and corporations — throughout the 
United States since January |, 1920, an aggregate of over $1,350,000,000 of acceptances. 


Its resources and energies are devoted to the development of the open discount market— 
a feature of banking absolutely essential to America’s success as a world financial power. 


[t discounts approved acceptances at the best market rates and offers investment oppor- 
tunities for temporary funds at the highest yields consistent with safety and soundness. 
Quotations and special offerings sent upon request. 


DIRECTORS STATEMENT—SEPTEMBER 30, 1920 


ASSETS 
Francis L. Hine, President First National Bank Acceptances Discounted... .. .  $51.768,359.45 
Edwin S. Marston, President Farmers Loan G Trust Com- U. S. Government Securities - 350,000.00 
Other Government Securities...... 985.00 
pany Cash and Due from Banks. . 1,413,917.77 
Gates W. McGarrah, President Mechanics & Metals National Sundry Debits..... soe 8,759.68 


Bank 071 


$53,542,021 90 
John McHugh LIABILITIES 


J. P. Morgan, J. P. Morgan G Co. Se ie se iy yyy 

Seward Prosser, President Bankers Trust Company Undivided Profits... 563,231.35 oar saae 
oe Loans Payable and Deposits....... 19,987,100. 

Charles H. Sabin, President Guaranty Trusl Company Acininnnes Radome and Sold 

James A. Stillman, President National City Bank with Endorsement. ee ee) 28,545,179.52 


, Bec ats 2 eG aes 308,115.58 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, President Chase National Bank He ang Doe ggg | Saag 138,394.73 


Geo. W. Davison, President Central Union Trust Company - 
$53,542,021.90 





OFFICERS 
John McHugh, President E. C. Wagner, Vice-President 


Jerome Thralls, Secretary and Treasurer | 
Alexander T. Stephan, Assistant Treasurer Dudley H. Mills, Assistant Secretary 























BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


Philadelphia NEW YORK Boston 








(on Gea iROUGH our long established connections 

p44 abroad, we are in a position to render complete 

foreign service to banks. Our correspondents 

include the strongest and most progressive instt- 

tutions and private banks overseas. We shall be pleased 
to co-operate and offer the following facilities: 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit. Banks and bankers in all important 
cities may arrange to issue these letters in dollars or in sterling 
over their own signature. Brown Brothers & Co.'s Letters are 
among the oldest and best known abroad. 


Imports and Exports. Drafts under our commercial credits are 
purchased at favorable discount rates by bankers everywhere, 
being negotiable in London as prime bankers’ acceptances, and 
“eligible” acceptances in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Deposit Accounts. Those of banks, corporations, firms and indi- 
viduals received on favorable terms in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston and London. We solicit the deposits of firms and corpo- 
rations doing an international business. 


Investment Securities. Listed and unlisted securities bought and 
sold on commission. Maturing investments collected. Advice 
given as to the exchange of securities. 


Credit Reports. ‘The standing of firms and corporations at home 
and abroad indicated on request. 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold. Funds transmitted to domestic 
and foreign points. Drafts issued payable in all parts of the world. 
Collections made everywhere at favorable terms. 


“A Century of Service’ 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 



































Hallgarten & Co. 


5 Nassau Street 
New York 











Investment Securities 





Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 

















35 Throgmorton Street, London, E. C. 














Securities 


For Conservative Investment 


Railroad Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 
Industrial Bonds 


Preterred Stock. 


Issues Suttable for Savings (nstttutions, 
Insurance Companies, Trustees, 


and Individual Inveseurs 


White, Weld & Co. 


1\LL STREET lll DEVONSHIRE ST. 


\ 2 > 
Siew YORK BosToN 







































It is our aim to have constantly available for the investment 
of National Banks, Savings Banks, Trust Companies and 
Corporations, Short Term Investments which will afford 
profitable employment for funds and _ will combine: 
Security of principal, adequate interest return, and maturity to 
suit individual requirements. 


BANK AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 
LIBERTY AND VICTORY BONDS 
U. S$. TREASURY CERTIFICATES 
MUNICIPAL NOTES 
SHORT TERM RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
EQUIPMENT MORTGAGES 





He will be pleased to send our daily quotation sheets 
upon application. 





Discount House 


of 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
© 





27 PINE STREET 35 CONGRESS STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE JOHN 6300 TELEPHONE FORT HILL 6640 
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CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


80 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 60th ST. MADISON AVE. AT 42nd ST. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











Banking Department 


DOES a general banking business including the receipt 
of deposits subject to check: on which interest is paid on 
daily balances; 


—a commercial banking business including the discount 
of notes of its customers; the acceptance of bills and 
drafts and the collection of out of town items: 


—a Foreign Exchangejbusiness including Commercial and 
Travellers’ Letters of Credit, cable transfers and other 
transactions in foreign finance. 


Trust Department 
ACTS as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Committee, 
or Guardian; 
—as Trustee of voluntary trusts; 
—as Transfer Agent, or Registrar of stock of corporations; 
—as Trustee of Mortgages; 
—under escrow agreements; 


RECEIVES securities under safekeeping agreements with 
the owners; 


HAS safe deposit vaults at 60th Street and 42nd Street. 











Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Thirty Million Dollars 
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Incorporated 1889 


Main Office 


26 Broad Street N EW YORK 





The New York Trust Company 


Fifth Avenue Office 


Fifth Avenue and 57th Street 


CAPITAL - - = = = = $3,000,000 
SURPLUS and PROFITS 11,000,000 


| Designated Depositary in Bankruptcy and of Court and Trust Funds 
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<n oro 


JOHN J. MITCHELL 
JAMES PARMELEE 
HENRY C. PHIPPS 
NORMAN P. REAM 
DEAN SAGE 
JOSEPH J. SLOCUM 
MYLES TIERNEY 
CLARENCE M. WOOLLEY 





Trustees 






OTTO T. BANNARD 





S. READING BERTRON 





JAMES A. BLAIR 





MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 





JAMES C, COLGATE 
ALFRED A. COOK 






ARTHUR J. COUMNOCK 
ROBERT W. de FOREST 





JOHN B. DENNIS 





PHILIP T. DODGE 





GEORGE DOUBLEDAY 





SAMUEL H. FISHER 
JOHN A. GARVER 






BENJAMIN 8S. GUINNESS 





F, N. HOFFSTOT 






WALTER JENNINGS 


JOHN C,. McCALL 


OGDEN L. MILLS 














OFFICERS 
OTTO T. BANNARD, Chairman of the Board 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER, President 











Fift;h Avenue Office 

















FREDERICK J. HORNE, Vice-President H. WALTER SHAW, Assistant Secretary 

JAMES DODD, Vice-President AUGUSTUS C. DOWNING, JR., Assistant Secretary 
HERBERT W. MORSE, Vice-President WALTER MacNAUGHTEN, Assistant Secretary 
HARRY FORSYTH, Treasurer LINDSAY BRADFORD, Assistant Secretary 

EDW ARD B. LEWIS, Assistant Treasurer SIDNEY B. SILLECK, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. BIRDSALL, Assistant Treasurer IRVING L. BENNETT, Assistant Secretary 

BOYD G. CURTS, Secretary WILLIAM H, TAFT, 2nd, Assistant Secretary 


CHARLES E. HAYDOCK, Vice-President and Manager MRS. KEY CAMMACK, Assistant Secretary 
JOSEPH A. FLYNN, Assistant Secretary RUSSELL V. WORSTELL, Assistant Secretary 


Member of the New York Clearing House Association and of the Federal Reserve System 
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BUCHANAN HOUSTON 






PERCY H, JENNINGS 







DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 































WR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


NEW YORK 
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LETTERS OF CREDIT 

























































Goldman, Sachs & Co. 





60 Wall Street 
New York 








Commercial Paper 


Foreign Exchange 


Letters of Credit 


Investment Securities 








137 So. La Salle St. 60 Congress St. 


Chicago 


Boston 






14 Montégomery St. 421 Chestnut St. 


San Francisco, Cal. Philadelphia 








411 Olive St. 
St. Louis 









24 Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Title Insurance Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 























Clark, Dodge & Co. 


—ESTABLISHED 1847— 


GOVERNMENT, RAILROAD, PUBLIC 
UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


SPECIALISTS IN INVESTMENTS SUITABLE 
FOR THE NEEDS OF INDIVIDUALS, TRUSTEES 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


SECURITY ISSUES UNDERWRITTEN 


FISCAL AGENTS 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION FURNISHED 
ON REQUEST 


51 Wall Street, New York 


790 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 























Banking and Investment Service 


As members of the New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, with correspondents in all the leading 
markets in this country and Europe, we buy and sell stocks 
and bonds on commission. 


Our Investment Department is prepared to submit selected 
offerings of bonds and investment stocks, to furnish the 
latest statistical information on all issues, and to keep our 
clients advised of any developments affecting their holdings. 


We investigate and negotiate the purchase of entire issues 
of Railway, Public Utility and Industrial securities of 
proven merit. 


We act as fiscal agents for corporations and conduct a 
general Domestic and Foreign banking business. 





HAYDEN, STONE & COMPANY 


25 Broad Street 87 Milk Street 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


180 Middle Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 
387 Maine Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Cable Address “ Haystone” 























Internal Loans 
of Foreign Governments 


Our Foreign Department is 
prepared to submit in detail 
information regarding any in- 
ternal loan of any one of the 


important European nations 





We own and offer 


Municipal Railroad 
Public Utility Industrial 
Investment Bonds 





A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo Baltimore 
Minneapolis Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh 





A Tower Sy, x of Strength 



































































































































































































































Back of 0 Business 


In handling any banking matter that may 
arise the Bankers Trust Company is pre- 
pared to place back of its customers the 
full facilities of the Company and the ex- 
perience of its staff. 


We offer you not only the working equip- 
ment of an institution that does business of 
worldwide dimensions, but also the per- 
sonal interest and co-operation of an 
organization whose constant effort is to 
obtain the best results for its customers. 


Let this Company stand as a “Tower of 
Strength” back of your business. 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Downtown Office: Paris Office: Astor Trust Office: 
16 Wall Street 16 Place Vendome Sth Avenue at 42nd Street 
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Prince & Whitely 


—ESTABLISHED 1878— 


Dealers in High Grade Investment 
Securities. 


Specialists in Bonds legal for New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 


Private wires to Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston, Baltimore, Richmond, 
and New Haven. 


Members New York Stock Ex- 


change. 


52 Broadway 15 Center St. 
New York New Haven 





























PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York The Rookery, Chicago, III. 


UPTOWN NEW YORK OFFICE—WALDORF-ASTORIA 


St. Louis Milwaukee London Liverpool 





Listed and Unlisted Bonds and Stocks in All Markets 


Railroad Bonds Railroad Guaranteed Stocks 
Industrial Bonds Industrial Preferred Stocks 
Public Utility Bonds Public Utility Stocks 
Foreign Government Bonds Standard Oil Stocks 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks Common Stocks 


Foreign Exchange 





Private Wire Connections 
to 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Detroit Toledo 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Toronto 
St. Louis St. Paul Montreal 
Cleveland Washington Winnipeg 





BANKERS AND BROKERS 


are invited to avail themselves of our Exceptional Facilities 



































Foreign Exchange 


S agents and correspondents of 

leading European banks we 

are in an exceptional position to 

execute orders for checks and cable 
transfers especially for 


German Marks 
Polish Marks 
Austrian Kronen 
Hungarian Kronen 
Czecho-Slovakian Kronen 


Jugo-Slavian Kronen 
We offer banks and trust companies 


special facilities for drawing checks d1- 
rectly on our accounts abroad. 


PACAT FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





























_ Middle States Oil 


Corporation 


Producer of Crude Petroleum 


Capital stock outstanding, $8,600,000; par value $10. 


Daily settled production, over 7,000 barrels; flush production 
varies widely, but brings the daily average well above this 
amount. 


Gross earnings in 6 months to June 30, 1920, $4,560,448, com- 
pared with $20,588 in 6 months beginning March 1, 1917. 


Net earnings, after reserves for Federal taxes, in 6 months to 
June 30, 1920, $3,545,380, equivalent to $4.54 a share on the 
$7,800,000 stock then outstanding. 


DIVIDENDS AND STOCK ALLOTMENTS 
In July, 1918, $1,000 par value of Middle States stock purchased for 


$1,250 and held to date gives the following dividend and stock allot- 
ment results: 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mch. 
Apr. 


10.40 
10.40 
10.60 
11.23 
11.23 
11.23 
12.07 
12.12 
12.32 
13.33 
13.33 
13.33 
13.63 
14.66 
14.66 
15.26 
16.12 
16.12 
16.52 
19.74 


Cash Div. Aug. 1, 1918 Money $10.00 Stock $40.00 Par. 


Stock $83.00 


Stock $89.00 


Stock $121.00 


Stock $133.00 


Stock $146.00 


Stock $322.00 


After April 1, 1920, cash dividends made 
quarterly and wmcreased to 16% annually 


1920 $78.96 Stock $987.00 
- 118.44 


$475.70 $1921.00 





Stock Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Inquiries invited. Address Dept. F. C. 


Middle States Oil Corporation 


347 Madison Avenue, New York City 








STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 




















The Law of Gredit 


Your Facts and Your Figures 





Credit is the expression of trust—the belief in a man’s abilitv to meet 
his financial obligations. In business, as in all human relations, trust 
is the inspiration to large accomplishments. 


To a merchant, credit is largely a matter of rating and collections. 
But to the Banker, in the financing of business, credit must be an 
exact science. Only on facts, deducted from, and supported by, figures 


may the Banker safely extend the credit desired—safely for your welfare, 
safely for his own. 


Safety, these days, is the new law of business preservation. The Banker 
is the judge. In extending credit he must follow conservative as well 


as constructive policies. Your facts and your figures are his guides— 
his only laws. 


Are you able to present them—clearly, fully? You cannot avoid facts 


and figures. They are vital to your business, protective and con- 
structive. 





Thru monthly Balance Sheets, Operating Statements and, above all, 
thru a well-planned Business Budget, showing close observance and 


frequent checking, you make the laws which your Banker must obey 
in the granting of credit. 


In this connection, the 


Straight Line Methods 
ERNST & ERNST 


offer a superior service. They are applied to your particular business 


by trained experts—men thoroughly versed in the principles of Ac- 
counting and Cost Finding, with long experience in many and varied 


lines of business, nation-wide in scope. They are operative individu- 
ally and collectively in 25 cities. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 











NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 

BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT 


ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS RICHMOND DENVER 





STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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Giving a Correspondent Really 
Personal Service in New York 


.* is for you to say whether the service of your New York Banking Connection 
shall be mainly routine or truly personal and intimate. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company has always prided itself on a thorough 
knowledge of the local situation in which its correspondent operates. 


This knowledge enables us to give to our correspondent the very comfortable 
assurance that we are at all times acting with full knowledge of the factors 
involved. 


It enables us to give a prompter service than is usually offered. 


It enables us often to give a more /iberal service. We are never obliged to 


lean backward because of lack of precise information. 


For 121 years the Bank of the Manhattan Company has been engaged in 
commercial and industrial banking. Its experience covers practically the 
entire period of American progress and finance. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Company is big enough to provide you all the 
facilities of banking in New York. 


Yet it is never so large as to lose sight of the value of a single account. 


When we invite your correspondence, we do so knowing that we shall be able 
to give your business the personal understanding and attention of our Officers. 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 


Established 1799 


40 Wall Street 


CAPITAL, $5,000,000 
SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, $16,146,494.20 


UPTOWN OFFICE: 
31 Union Square, New York 


OFFICES IN QUEENS BOROUGH: 


Jamaica, Flushing, Long Island 
City, Far Rockaway, Rockaway 
Beach, Seaside, Richmond Hill, 
Elmhurst, Corona, College Point, 
jth haven, Ridgewood, F; resh 
on 


BROOKLYN OFFICES: 
St. John’s Place and Cypress Hills 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES 


First Vice-President 


JAMES McNEIL, Vice-President 
B. D. FORSTER, Vice-President 
HARRY D. HALL, Vice-President 
EDWIN S. LAFFEY, Vice-President 
P. A. ROWLEY, Vice-President 
D. H. PIERSON, Vice-President 
FRANK L. HILTON, Vice-President 
Vv. W. SMITH, Vice-President 
JOHN STEWART BAKER, 
Vice-President 


O. E. PAYNTER, Cashier 


W. F. MOORE, Ass’t Cashier 
I. S. GREGORY, Ass’t Cashier 
H. M. BUCKLIN, Ass’t Cashier 
W. A. RUSH, Ass’t Cashier 

GEO. S. DOWNING, Ass’t Cashier 
E. S. MACDONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
Oo. G. ALEXANDER, Ass’t Cashier 








tf 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Audits 


Examinations 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. 


President 


HARRY M. RICE, C. P. 


Vice-President 


CHAS. W. GOETCHIUS 


(Ga.) 


A. 


The American Audit Company 


Investigations 


A. F. LAFRENTZ 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Manager, Bank Examination Dep't 


Home Office 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches 


NEW YORK, 33rd St. and Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building 


BOSTON, Post Office Sq. 
ATLANTA, Fourth Nat’l. 


Building 
Bank Blidg. 


RICHMOND, American Nat'l. Bank Building 
BALTIMORE, Garrett Building 
MILWAUKEE, Loan & Trust Building 

LOS ANGELES, Herman W. Hellman Building 


WASHINGTON, Colorado Building 
PHILADELPHIA, Bellevue Court Building 
SCRANTON, County Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, Maison Blanche Building 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Empire Crust Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 
EQUITABLE BUILDING 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 
580 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 47th St. 41 THREADNEEDLE ST., E. C. 


DIRECTORS 


COLEMAN du PONT, Chairman 
LE ROY W. BALDWIN, Piesident 


WILLIAM O. ALLISON WILLIAM C. HEPPENHEIMER 
JULES S. BACHE ROBERT E. JENNINGS 
WILLIAM A. BARBER MINOR C. KEITH 

C. VANDERBILT BARTON PERCY R. PYNE, 2nd 

F. DONALDSON BROWN H. P. ROBBINS 

WILLIAM A, BRADFORD CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
PHILIP DE RONDE ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
WILLIAM H. ENGLISH THOMAS F. SMITH 

HENRY S. FLEMING HENRY P. TALMADGE 
AUGUST HECKSCHER CHARLES H. ZEHNDER 


NHITOUGUQNAUASESELENUGIOULEULOOATNRALTSOAULEPUSLEO LAPSED eR 


This Company is the Fiscal Agent of the State of New York for 
the sale of Stock Transfer Tax Stamps 
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BOLAND & PREIM 


FOUNDED 1852 


Complete Financial 


Service CONSERVATIVE 
In All Parts of the World 


Bellew oer any yar by ere MUNICIPALS 
Tested in every detail by time and E O UIPMENTS 


experience. 


Ready to serve promptly and (RAIL CA, MARINE) 


efficiently. 











Siciateiidinaias a a RAILROADS 
Letters of Credit 
Travelers’ Checks INDUSTRIALS 
Foreign Exchange 
Domestic and Foreign Collections 
Drafts and Money Orders 
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Knauth ‘Narijud a Kuyue 25 BROAD STREET 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE NEW YORK CITY 


Equitable Building, New York 
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The Liberty National Bank 


of New York 


Total Resources more than $125.000.,000 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES L. ASHLEY, Treas. International Nickel Co. JFREMtAH MILBANK, New York. 
FRANK H. BETHELL, Vice Pres. White Oil Corporation EDWARD S. MOORE New York. 
JOSEPH A. BOWER, Vice President. GRAYSON M. P. MURPHY, 

EDMUND C. CONVERSE, New York President Foreign Commerce Corp. of America. 
GEORGE DOUBLEDAY, President, Ingersoll-Rand Co. fLEXANDER R. NICOL, Pres. Atl., G. & W. I. S. S. Lines. 
RUSSELL H. DUNHAM, Pres, Hercules Powder Co. ALEXANDER V. OSTROM, Vice President. 
HENRY J. FULLER, Vice Pres. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. DANIEL E. POMEROY, Vice Pres, Bankers Trust Co. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President. SEWARD PROSSER resident, Bankers Trust Co. 
THOMAS A. GILLESPIE, Chairman, T. A. Gillespie Co. DANIEL G. REID, Vice President. 
CHARLES D. HILLES, Dwight & Hilles, CHARLES W. RIECKS, Vice President. 
LYMAN N. HINE Vice Pres. American Cotton Oil Co. CHARLES H. SABIN, ’resident Guaranty Trust Co. 
FREDERICK W. HVOSLEF., Bennett, Hvoslef & Co. KE. A. CAPPELEN SMITH, Guggenheim Brothers. 
EDWARD E. LOOMIS, Pres. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. ERNEST STAUFFEN, JR., Vice President. 
C. M. MAcNEILAL, President, Utah Copper Co. CHARLES H. STOUT New York. 


H. W. MAXWELL, Vice Pres. Atlas Portland Cement Co. CHARLES H. WARREN, Treasurer Mutual Life Ins, Co. 




























FOREIGN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Josephthal & Co. 


120 Broadway New York - 


PHONE RECTOR 5000 


Members PRIVATE WIRES TO 
New York Stock Exchange PRINCIPAL CITIES 



















































ALDRED & CO. 


40 Wall Street NEW YORK CITY 
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CORPORATION FINANCING 

















HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York, Boston 
and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


Direct Private Wires to All Principal 
Markets 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE PORTLAND DETROIT 





ESTABLISHED 7888 














MAC QUOID & COADY 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
14 WALL STREET, N. Y. Tels. Rector 9970-9975 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Sold for Cash or Carried on Conservative Terms 





Department for execution of orders 
in unlisted and inactive securities 




















George H. Burr & Co. 


Commercial Paper 
Investment Securities 


120 Broadway New York 





Boston Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
Philadelphia Scranton St. Louis Los Angeles 
Hartford Atlanta Dallas 
Richmond Cleveland Seattle 
Portland, Ore. 
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WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE 


For the Purchase and Sale of 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


R. M. GRANT & CO. 


31 Nassau Street 85 Devonshire Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
314 North Broadway 111 West Monroe Street 
ST. LOUIS : CHICAGO 
































Municipal Bonds 


EXEMPT FROM ALL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


We specialize in the purchase and sale of Government 
and Municipal Bonds. Our diversified list includes 
issues of Communities in ail parts of the country. 


Our latest revised list of selected issues sent upon request 


William R. Compton Company 


14 Wall Street Compton Bldg. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS CINCINNATI 
105 S. La Salle Street 203 St. Charles St. 305 Union Trust Bldg. 



































HATHAWAY, SMITH, FOLDS & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York 


Commercial Paper 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DENVER 


BOSTON HARTFORD CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA SCRANTON RICHMOND PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE PORTLAND DALLAS 














Emerson McMillin & Co. 
BANKERS 


120 Broadway + +. New York City 


























WHY PUBLIC UTILITIES PROSPER 


One of the leading operators has prepared an article 
showing why some Public Utility Companies prosper. 


Sent upon request. Ask for pamphlet CF-355 


A. H. Bickmore & Company 


111 Broadway, New York Shawmut Building, Boston, Mass. 




















CHARTERED 1853 


United states Trust Company of New York 


45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL - - - - «+ = . = §$2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $14,616,928.30 








KDWARD W. SHELDON, President. 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, First Vice-President. 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Vice-President. 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER, . . . Secretary, ROBERT S. OSBORNE, Assistant Secretary. 
PREDERIC W. ROBBERT, Assistant Secretary. WILLIAM C. LEE, . . Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, Assistant Secretary. THOMAS H. WILSON, . Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM G. GREEN, . Assistant Secretary. 





7 RY’ Ste 


JOHN A. STEWART Chatrman of the Board 


William Rockefeller Lyman J. Gage Arthur Curtiss James Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr. 
Frank Lyman Payne Whitney William M. Kingsley Ilenry W. de Forest 
John J. cing ye Edward W. Sheldon ' William Stewart Tod William Vincent Astor 
Lewis Cass Ledyard Chauncey Keep Ogden Mills William Sloane 




















THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



















Capital, - - - - ~- ~ $400,000.00 
Surplus and Uediathed Profits, - ~-$1,376,653.66 
Deposits, - - - - - - - - $13,613,497.34 





OFFICERS 


















EDWARD 1. EDWARDS, President ROBERT E. JENNINGS, Vice-President 
HENRY BROWN, Jr., Cashier JACOB R. WORTENDYKE, Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS 









Cnaries Siedier, Robert E. Jennings, Henry E. Niese, Arthur G. Hoffmann 
George T. Smitn, Edward L. Young, Edward I. Edwards, Lyman N. Hine. 
































COLUMBIA 
TRUST 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Trust Department 
,. GEO. EARLE WARREN 
Vice-President 
ORRIN R. JUDD 
Trust Officer 


ARTHUR N. HAZELTINE 
Assistant Trust Officer 


WILLARD C. MASON 
Assistant Trust Officer 


SAMUEL M. SPEDON 
Assistant Trust Officer 


M. MILLERD MORGAN 
Assistant Trust Officer 


MELVILLE W. TERRY 
Assistant Trust Officer 


WILLARD YV. 


BENJ. L. 


WALTER G. 


CHARLES H. KEEP 
Chairman of the Board 
BENJ. L. ALLEN 
Vice-President of the Company 
ANCELL H. BALL 
President Best & Co. 
HOWARD BAYNE 
Vice-President of the Company 
SAMUEL G. BAYNE 
President Seaboard National Bank 
UNION N. BETHELL 
New York 
FRANKLIN Q@. BROWN 
Redmond & Co., Bankers 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Vice-Pres. New York Life 

A. KE. CARLTON 
President Holly Sugar Corporation 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
Pres., Western Union Telegraph Co. 


KING, President 

HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-President 
ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRED C. MARSTON, 
ROBERT I. CURRAN, Vice-President 
KIMBALL, 


Ins. Co. 


OFFICERS 


Vice-President 


Treasurer W. J. 


Foreign Department 
S. STERN, Vice-President 
FREDRICK G. HERBST 
Manager 
JOHN MATTHEWS, JR. 
Assistant Treasurer 


Uptown Office 


HARRIS A. DUNN, Vice-President 
J. SPERRY KANB, Vice-President 
HENRY M. ATKINS 
Asst. Trust Officer 
ARTHUR DALY 
Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM E. DOBBIN 
Assistant Treasurer 
V. D. H. FURMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWARD H. CLARK 
Vice-President Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation 
GEORGE CRAWFORD CLARK, JR. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Bankers 
HAROLD BENJAMIN CLARE 
White, Weld & Co., Bankers 
EDWARD CORNELL 
Attorney at Law 
JOSEPH P. COTTON 
Attorney at Law 
MOREAU DELANO 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers 
JAMES M. GIFFORD 
Attorney at Law 
J. HORACE HARDING 
Charles D. Barney & Co., Bankers 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Chairman Chase National Bank 
WILLARD V. KING 
President of the Company 


CHARLES E. WOLFF, 
ARTHUR W. HUTCHINS, Secretary 
HOWARD E. RIDER, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE 8. MILLS, Assistant Treasurer 
OLIVER C. WAGSTAFF, Assistant Secretary 
F. COLSSON KELLY, Assistant Secretary 
PFIZENMAYER, Auditor 


Controller 


Harlem Branch 


VERNON P. BAKER 
Manager 


HERBERT I. ELF 
Assistant Manager 


W. P. CARROLL 
Assistant Manager 


Bronx Branch 


FRED BERRY 
Manager 


ALFRED B. ATKINSON 
Assistant Manager 


HARRY WEISS 
Assistant Manager 


ANTHONY RK. KUSER 
Vice-President, Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey 

P 


Lehman Brothers, Bankers 
ALFRED E. MARLING 
Real Estate 
AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, JR. 
Pres’'t New York & Pennsylvania Cea. 
NOAH C, ROGERS 
Attorney at Law 
ARTHUR SACHS 
Goldman Sachs & Co., Bankers 
ERICK STRAUSS 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., Bankers 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER 
Tucker, Anthony & Co., Bankers 
ELISHA WALKER 
President Blair & Co., Inc., 


Bankers 
FREDERICK W. 


Peters, White & Company, Chemicals 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 














Bank and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Bought and Sold 


FE. S. Smithers & Co. 


SSTABLISHED 1857 


19 Nassau Street 


New York City 














INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


BONDS 


New York State 
New York City 
Foreign Government 








HERRICK & BENNETT 


Members 


66 BROADWAY 





New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICE: 51 EAST 42nd STREET 
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The Other Fellow’s Viewpoint 


In the handling of correspondent accounts it is of the utmost import- 
ance to appreciate the other fellow’s viewpoint. This is especially 
true when the two institutions are widely separated and prompt, 
independent action must be taken without the opportunity of 
conference. 


Our dealings with and for our correspondents are featured by a 
constan: effort to sense their wishes and to anticipate their require- 
ments so far as possible. In no other way do we believe full service 
can be rendered. 


Financial institutions, Corporations and 
individuals seeking New York connections 
are inviled to write us for particulars. 


UNITED STATES 
MORIGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


NEW YORK 
Member of Member of 
Federal Reserve System N. Y. Clearing House Assn. 

















ESTABLISHED 1860 


SCHAFER BROTHERS 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Equitable Bldg., 120 Broadway, New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 























ESTABLISHED 1882 


J. S. FARLEE & CO. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Specialists in Bonds Securities for Conservative 
and Slow Securities Investment Always on Hand 


New England and Pennsylvania Securities—Special Attention 
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CURTIS & SANGER 


49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 





Members New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES COMMERCIAL PAPER 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





CHICAGO 








EpwarDp B. Smith & Co 
BANKERS 


165 BROADWAY 


1411 CHESTNUT ST. 
New YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
Members New York 
and Philadelphia 
Stook Exchanges 


inquiries invited for 
High Grace investment 
Securities 











W. EUGENE KIMBALL 


LEEDS JOHNSON JAMES F. MOSTYN 


R. J. KIMBALL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Since 1869 


5 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 




























Dependability 


in Banking Service 














EPENDABILITY in banking service has always been the one recognized 
important factor that is demanded by the depositor of a bank in handling 
his funds and business problems of a financial nature. 


In making your banking connection it should be done with the greatest care, 
and with consideration of the record and standing of the institution which 
invites your business, as well as the service it is able to render you. 


The Seaboard National Bank with a record of thirty-seven years of practical 
banking, with resources of more than seventy million dollars,—offers you a bank- 
ing service that is dependable, broad and comprehensive in its scope and especially 
adapted to meet your every particular financial requirement. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Capital, Surplus and Profits Over Five Millions 























HIGH GRADE RAILROAD BONDS 


Suitable for Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 


GUARANTEED R. R. STOCKS 


Exempt from Personal and from Normal Federal Income Taxes. 


Suitable for Executors, Trustees, etc. 


Descriptive List of Offerings on Application 


{ iI ae S23 C 5 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 2780 RECTOR 
° ’ der 0. Members of New York Stock Exchange 
























BERTRON, GRISCOM & CO., Inc. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


40 WALL STREET LAND TITLE BUILDING 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 














THE 


COAL AND [RON NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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Capital - - - - - - $1,500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits (Earned) ~ 1,590,770.00 
Resources over - - - - - 26,000,000.00 
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JOHN T.SPROULL, President ADDISON H. DAY, Cashier 
DAVID TAYLOR, Vice-President WM. H. JAQUITH, Asst. Cashier 
ALLISON DODD, Vice-President WALLACE A. GRAY, Asst. Cashier 


A. A. G. LUDERS, Trust Officer 
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Member New York Clearing House Association 
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BOND & GOODWIN 





Commercial Paper 


Acceptances and Investment 
Securities 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 

NEW YORK SEATTLE PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO PORTLAND, ORE. ATLANTA 

MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES BUFFALO 
HARTFORD KANSAS CITY 




















SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


BANKERS 


120 BROADWAY 97 ST. FRANCIS XAVIER ST. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SECURITIES FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


LONDON AGENTS: 


LONDON COUNTY, WESTMINSTER & PARR’S BANK SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS IN 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD. 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF PHILADELPHIA 


ENGLAND SAN FRANCI 
R. RAPHAEL & SONS — 


























CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELias A. De Lima, 


R. C. CORNER, 
E. R. CARHART, 
A. H. MERRY, 
A. S. Baiz 
GEO. S. TALBor, 


WM. FUELLING, JR., 


C. C. PROBST, 
A. E. ZELLERS, 


ERNEST A. DE LIMA, 


OFFICERS 
President 


Vice President 
Vice President 


Cashier 


Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Asst. 
Manager Foreign Department 


Cashier 
Cashier 
Cashier 
Cashier 
Cashier 


THE BATTERY PARK NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


$3,000,000 


DIRECTORS 


EDWARD R. CARHART, 
RICHARD C. CORNER, 
ELIAS A. DE LIMA, 
GEORGE M. DEXTER, 
FBANK A, 


EDWARD FLASH, JBR., 
FREDERICK E. HASLER, 
GEORGE T. HAY, 
WILLIAM H. KEMP, 
WELDING RING, 
ALFRED ROMER, 
GEORGE F.. D. TRASK, 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 


DILLINGHAM, Rounds, Hatch, Dillingham & 

















Vice President 

Corner Bros. & Co. 
President 

Dexter & Carpenter, Inc. 

















Debevoise 
Edward Flash Co. 
Hasler Bros. 
J. F. Whitney & Co. 
Milmine Bodman & Co. 
Mailer & Quereau 
Shults Bread Company 
Colonel, United States Army 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes 











































MERRILL, LYNCH & CO. 


Chicago 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Bonds 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








Notes 








Detroit Denver 


Stocks 








Los Angeles 




















A. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. 


Information for 
guidance of in- 
vestors is always 
available. 


Cable Address: 


‘*Adconco’”’ 


Diversified list of offerings furnished on application. 








5 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


AND 


PREFERRED 
SHARES 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


CONVERSE & Co. 








BALTIMORE, 
GARRETT BLDG. 












Our Statistical Dept. 
is at the service of 
banks, trustees and 
individuals. 















Codes: Western Union 
ongomery 


Hartfield 
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‘UNION EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK’ 
07 NEW YORK. 


th AVE..& 2ist ST 


A Commercial Bank 


SYDNEY H. HERMAN, President 
LOUIS J. WEIL, Vice-President GEORGE B. CONNLEY, Cashier 
FRANK E. WHEELER, Vice-President WILLIAM MINTON, Ass’t Cashier 
ARTHUR D. WOLF, Vice-President EDWARD J. DONAHUE. Ass’t Cashier 














DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN a Peer 
LETTERS OF C (REDIT ACCEPTANCES 
ISSUED DEALT IN 


The Bank of Anited States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


OFFICES : 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 32nd STREET 
77-79 Delancey Street September 30, 1920 Madison Avenue at 116th Street 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Capital... | $1,500,000.00 
$759,839.84 Surplus and Undivided Profits . 681,861.69 


and Other Investments... .. Unearned Discount............... 250,718.74 
Loans and Discounts........ . . 25,114,300.03 Reserved for Taxes, Interest Ex- 


Cash in Vault and in Banks...... 5,228,683.63 penses and Dividend. sesee. 225,526.61 
Customers Liability on Accept- Deposits. . . _. .28,464,239.14 
ances...... ...... 950,687.05 Bills Payable and Rediscounts.... None 
Accrued interest Receivable bee 37,248.04 Acceptances Outstanding... .... 568,412.40 


United States Government Bonds 


$31,690,758.58 $31, 690, 758. 98 
OFFICERS 
JOSEPH S. MARCUS, President 
BERNARD K. MARCUS, Vice-President HERMAN J. RASENER, Assistant Cashier 
HENRY MECKAUER, Vice-President EDWARD ROSS McELRATH, Assistant Cashier: 
CHARLES A. HORNE. Vice-President A. H. PLANTEROTH, Assistant Cashier 
LOUIS K HYDE, Cashier OLIVER I. PILAT, Credit Manager 
P. F. W. AHRENS, Manager, Foreign Department 


DIRNCTORS 


MAX H. FRIEDMAN, J. Friedman & Co. R. SADOWSKY , President R. Sadowsky, Inc. 
I. GILMAN, I. Gilman & Co. SAUL SINGER, Singer Bros. & Day Co., Inc. 
J. J. HOFFMAN, Vice-Pres. Totacco Products Corp STEPHEN STEPHANO, Stephano Bros. 
HENRY LOEB GEO. L. STORM, Chairman Board, 
J. S. MARCUS, Presiden: American Safety Razor Corp. 
B. K. MARCUS. Vice-President GEO. C. VAN TUYL, JR., Banker 
i. L. PHILLIPS MAX WEINSTEIN, 


President Phj\lips- Jones Corp Weinstein Bros. Coat House, Inc 

















The Mutual Bank 


49-51 West 33rd Street, New York 


* 
we 


CHARLES A. SACKETT, President HUGH N. KIRKLAND, Vice-President & Cashier 
EUGENE GALVIN, Assistant Cashier 


. «? « 
AEs eget x. PM . ‘x se SE ® Sas 3 wee ae’ 


nS eee 


DIRECTORS 
Richard Delafield, Chairman 


Otto M. Eidlitz A. P. W. Kinnan Charles S. McVeigh Thomas F. Vietor 
Joseph H. Emery Hugh N. Kirkland Charles A. Sackett Isadore Saks 
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Dominick & Dominick 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
MEMBERS of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS NOTES 


New York iy) Cincinnati 


115 Broadway Wiggins Block 

















R. C. MEGARGEL & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


27 PINE STREET - - NEW YORK 

















Canadian 
Government and Municipal Bonds 


Our lists comprise the highest grade Municipal 
and Government Bonds obtainable in Canada. 


Correspondence invited. 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
14 Wall Street, New York 
Toronto Montreal London, Eng. Winnipeg Saskatoon 


























A. E. MASTEN & CO. 


BROKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Boston Stock Exchange, Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Cotton Exchange 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Branch Office: Wheeling, W. Va. 































HENRY L. FINCH 
WILBUR 8S. TARBELL 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried on conservative terms 


Inactive and unlisted securities 
Inquiries Invited 























demand co-operation between 


GOMPINY business men and banks if the 
best interests of each are to be 
(91MontagueSt. matved. 
Brooklyn. NewYork City _ This bank’s policy has been one 
of co-operation in times of 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,550,000. business depression and of 
Allows Interest on Accounts Subject to Check prosperity. Our counsel has 
SPECIAL RATES ON TIME DEPOSITS been of value to our customers 
ee er ee in solving banking and _ busi- 
ness problems. 


(] MILJON [RUST Changing Business Conditions 


OFFICERS 


Willard E. Edmister, President | MWe invite you to con- 

Walter C. Humstone, 1st Vice-Pres. fer aith Our officers 
John Anderson, 2d Vice-Pres. . , 
George Hadden, 3d Vice-Pres. & Sec. 


Robert 8S. Girling, Asst. Sec. S 
Jos. C, Hecker, Jr., Asst. Sec. FIR bf 
George I. Pierce, Asst. Sec, NATIONAL BANK 
TRUSTEES —IN BROOKLYN 


Edwin A. Ames. George Hadden Established 1852 

John Anderson Walter C, Humstone Broadway and Havemeyer Si 
Pzra D. Bushnell Charles E. Keator 
David F. Butcher F. W. Lafrentz OFFICERS 

Bversiey Childs Charles ¢. McDermott JOSEPH HUBER FRED. W. KRUEGER 
Charles Cooper John C, McGuire President Aasiatant Cashier 
Daniel J. Creem Alvah Miller JOHN W. WEBER RUSSELL C. IRISH 
J. B. Davenport Frederick H. Pouch ee ee remdent cnestetant Casnier 
Frederick H. Ecker Frank Sullivan Smith ror meee Al als A ye Sta 
Willard E. Edmister Meier Steinbrick ANSEL P. VERITY WILLIAM J. AHERN 
H. C. Folger Frederick H. Webster Cashier Trust Officer 





























Hings County Crust Company 
342 to 346 Fulton Street, Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $862,000.00 
OFFICERS 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, Presipent 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD VICE-PRESIDENT HOWARD D. JOOST ASST. SECRETARY 

WILLIAM J, WASON, JR VICE-PRESIDENT J. NORMAN CARPENTER TRUST OFFICER 

THOMAS BLAKE SECRETABY BROWER, BROWER & BROWER COUNSEL 

The Kings County Trust Company offers to its Depositors every facility and accommodation 
known to modern Banking. If you are not already availing yourself of the advantages offered by 
this Institution, the Kings County Trust Company will be glad to have you open an account. 
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BROOKLYN 





TRUST COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1866 


Ca pital 
$1,500,000 


Surplus 
$2.600.000 


Resources 
$50,000,000 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the New York Clearing House Association 


COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 


Bedford Branch 
1205 Fulton St., at Bedford Ave. 


Main Office 
177 Montague St. 


Manhattan Office 
90 Broadway, at Wall St. 


TRUSTEES 


FRANK L. BABBOTT WILLIAM N. DYKMAN 
WALTER St. J. BENEDICT JOHN H. EMANUEL, JR. 
GEORGE M. BOARDMAN MARTIN E. GOETZINGER 
SAMUEL W. Boocock FRANCIS L, HINB 
EpGAR M. CULLEN DAVID H. LANMAN 
HERMAN H., DOEHLER DAVID G,. LBEGGET 


FRANK LYMAN 
HowaRD W. MAXWELL 
EDWIN P. MAYNARD FRANK [D. TUTTLE 
FRANK ©, MUNSON J. H. WALBRIDGE 
HENRY F.. NOYES 
ROBERT L. PIERREPONT 


HIAROLD I. PRATT 
CLINTON L. ROSSITER 


ALEXANDER M, WHITER 
WiLLis D, Woop 


OFFICERS 


EDWIN P. 


MAYNARD 


President 


WILLARD P, SCHENCK 
Secretary 


DAVID H. LANMAN 
Vice-President 
FRANK J. W. DILLER 
Vice-President , Horace W, FARRELL 
WILLIS MCDONALD, JR. Assistant Secretary 

Vice-President 
FREDERICK TT. ALDRIDGE 
Vice-President 


HERBERT U. SILLECK 
Assistant Secretary 


GILBERT H. THIRKIELD 


FREDERICK B. LINDSAY 


EDMUND N. SCHMIDT 


CHARLES B. Roycsw 
Assistant Secretary 
BENJAMIN G. WESTCOTT 
Assistant Secretary 

CHARLES A, COLB 
Assistant Secretary 

FREDERIC R. CoRTIs 
Auditor 


Assistant Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 


Assistant Secretary 

























































FOREIGN CREDIT CORPORATION 


30 PINE STREET 


NEW YORK 


Acceptors and International Bankers 
UNDER SUPERVISION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Condensed Statement as of September 18, 1920* 


RESOURCES 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


and Collateral Loans.......... $5,805,151.60 
Cash on Hand and in Banks.... 447,058.29 
Securities Belgian Government... 3,053,500.00 
| a a ae stuscas 192,590.54 
Notes Receivable 

arising fronr Exports.......... 11,582,026,.01 
Customers Liability a/c Letters of 

Credit & Acceptances.......... 7T,887,201.41 





a - 


$28,967 487.85 








* Opened for business September, 1919. 


The Corporation offers merchants in the United 
States and abroad, either direct or through their 
local bankers, a simple method, by means of Accep- 
tance Credits domiciled in New York or in foreign 
banking centers, of financing their transactions, in 
the various stages of progress, arising out of the 
exportation or importation of merchandise. 
Commercial Letters of Credit: foreign collec- 
tions; all other lines of international banking con- 
sistent with the scope of the Corporation’s business. 


LIABILITIES 
RPE ee es ee ee erry $5,000,000.00 
IN os Fae ee cecvebedeus: ae 
(Undivided Profits PaeTTT Ls 0U0UmUt—~— 
hieserves for ‘Taxes, Interest. ete. 851,656.17 
os a 11,260.04 


Deposits as Security for 

Acceptances and Loans........ 74,437.28 
Anticipations a/e Acceptances.... 88,693.97 
Obligations to War Finance Cor- 

NN chi bao bk 8 S's cee es 15,995,598.24 
Letters of Credit & Acceptances... 7,887,201.41 





$28,967 487.85 











STOCKHOLDING BANKS 


CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK; 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK; GUAR- 
ANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YorRK;: LIBERTY 
SECURITIES CORPORATION, NeW YoRK; PHILA- 
DELPHIA NATIONAL BANK; SHAWMUT CORPORA- 
TION OF BOSTON; UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH. 





















THE CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








Invites the Reserve Accounts 
of State Banks and [rust 


Companies 





Exceptional Facilities for 


Handling Bill of Lading 
Drafts and other 
Collections 





CAPITAL, $1,350,000 
SURPLUS, 1,350,000 


ue ee Correspondence Invited 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD, Presipentr 




















JOHN L. EDWARDS & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
WASHINGTON RICHMOND 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS | wasninaron STOCK EXCHANGE -—DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TQ ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
RICHMOND STOCK EXCHANGE 





1426 NEW YORK AVENUE, NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














E. L. STOCK & CO,, Inc. 


Investment Securities 
Washington, D. C. 
OFFER 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
of Washington, D. C. 
9% Cumulative Preferred Stock 8% Collateral Trust Notes 

















Otis & Co. 


CLEVELAND 


New York Boston Detroit Cincinnati Columbus 
Toledo Akron Youngstown Denver Colorado Springs 


Members of 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus and Detroit Stock Exchanges, 
the New York Cotton Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade 


BONDS ACCEPT ANCES STOCKS 

















FIDELITY AND COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


of LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








A COMPANY THAT HAS SPECIALIZED 
IN TRUST MATTERS 








Capital Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$2,000,000 $890,000 




















HAMILTON The National Bank 


NATIONAL BANK of Commerce 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. NORFOLK, VA. 


Capital ee 
ae CAPITAL 
$1,500,000 oe ard 


Surplus 
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Our Collection Facilities pe 


Are Unsurpassed NATHANIEL BEAMAN, President 
TAZEWELL TAYLOR, Vice-President 

. a ION, Vice-Presiden 

Prompt Service and Reasonable Rates Ee re ek kt te 

A. E. WHARTON, Asst. Cashier 

T. BR. PRESTON, President S. A. STRAUSS, Cashier C. S. PHILLIPS, Asst. Cashier 

G. H. MILLER, Vice-President D. S HENDERSON, Asst. Cashier F. J. SCHMOELE, Asst. Cashier 

C. M. PRESTON, Vice-President E. B. SHADDEN, Asst. Cashier-Auditor J. H. FANSHAW, Auditor 


JNO. STAGMAIER, Vice-President W.E. HARRELL, Asst. Cashier 
J. B. F. LOWRY, Vice-President D. B. HARRIS, Asst. Cashier MARKED FEATURES 


L. B. LOCKWOOD, Manager Bond Departmen! 
MISS LULA A. STRAIN, Secretary to Board of Directors Promptness, Courtesy, Safety and Reliability 


Send us your Tennessee Items Resources over $22,000,000.00 






































The Fidelity Trust Company 


Charles and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


VAN LEAR BLACK, ® President 
W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Ist Vice-l’res F. HOWARD WARFIELD, Trust Officer 
SAMUEL M. HANN, 2nd Vice-Pres. GEORGE L. MAHLER. Treas. and Asst. Sec’y 
RICHARD E. HANSON. Vice-Pres ALFRED M. SCOTT, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. 
. ak ‘ ag ‘Treasurer. 
J. H. BEATSON, Vice-Pres. and Secretary  R, HOWARD STROTT, Assistant Secretary. 
HENRY D. HARLAN, General Counsel EDWARD WERNSING, Asst. to Ist. Vice-Pres. 
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VAN LEAR BLACK 


President 


SPRIGG D. CAMDEN 
Pres. Un. Tr. & Dep. Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


CHARLES M. COHN 
Vice-Pres. Con. Gas Elec. Lt. & Power Co. 
HOWELL FISHER 
Vice-Pres. Bartlett Hayward Co. 
SOLOMON FRANK 
Capitalist 
FRANK A. FURST 
The Arundel Corporation 
JOHN S. GIBBS, JR. 
Gibbs Preserving Co 
HENRY D. HARLAN 
Lawyer 


WILLIAM A. HOUSE 
Capitalist 





JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
P. Kennedy Foundry Co. 

W. BLADEN LOWNDES 
Vice-Pres. Second Nat’l B’k, Cumberland 
SEYMOUR MANDELBAUM 
Capitalist 
GUSTAVUS OBER, JR. 

G. Ober & Sons Company 


JOHN WALTER SMITH 
l'nited States Senator 


GEORGE WARFIELD 
Capitalist 











CLARENCE W. WATSON 
Coal Operator 
FIDELITY BUILDING THOMAS A. WHELAN 
CHARLES AND LEXINGTON STS., BALTIMORE. Pres. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. 








one ve mrcenge Administrator, Guardian and Trustee, Manages Estates and Collects Incomes, Rents 
4 posit, Boxes and Receives Valuables on Storage, Does a General Banking Business. Interest Allowed 
on Veposits. Issues Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks. 


BANKING, INVESTMENT, TRUST, REAL ESTATE AND FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS SEPTEMBER 30, 1920 


RESOURCES 
Stocks and Bonds . : . $6,724,856.46 
Loans and Discounts ; ; 9,112,241.40 
Cash in Vault and Depositories - - 2,570,863.65 
Due from Customers under Letters of Credit 132,390.56 


Total - ; . . ; ; $18,540,352.07 
LIABILITIES 





Capital Stock - - 

re - $1,000,00. 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - : : ore ne 
Deposits - - - es 15,602,021.89 
Liability under Letters of Credit 132,390.56 


Total : d $18,540,352.07 




















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 





MHIiGH-GRADE 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY AND 
OTHER CORPORATION 








Hi SECURITIES OF 
tt ESTABLISHED 
lt VALUE 
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SOUTHERN ISSUES A SPECIALTY 











WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE 
AND SOLICIT OFFERINGS OF SOUND 
INVESTMENT FPROPOSITIONS 








“ALL 


AOE, 


“GARRETT BUILDING 


ROBERT GARRETT & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 





INVESTMENT BANKERS 


SBSALTIMORE 






























THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY 


25 EAST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,460,000.00 






CAPITAL $1,000,000 





Does a general banking and fiduciary business 


Credit extended commercial and mer- Loans made on collateral, including 
cantile customers based on statements merchandise in transit or storage. 
of condition. 


We purchase for our own account entire issues of 
securities of well established industrial and public 
utility corporations. We also purchase the obliga- 
tions of States, Cities, Counties, etc. 


Through our Bond Department this Institution is at all times prepared to give 
expert advice on any matter pertaining to investment securities. 


Correspondence and interviews invited 
































WILLIAM INGLE President H. GALE TURPIN Treasurer 
CC. BRADLEY HAYS Vice-President Cc. D. FENHAGEN, Jr. Assistant Treasurer 
ALLEN W. MASON Vice-President HOWARD N, LEEKE Secretary 
G. ROY MUELLER Vice-President ROBERT L. GRAFFLIN Assistant Secretary 

















CHARTERED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


Capital, Surplus and Profits over $4,400,000 


Acts as Trustee of Corporation Mortgages. Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Indi- 
viduals, Transfer Agent and Registrar. Depository under plans of reorganization. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, Attorney and 
Agent, being especially organized for careful management and settlement of estates 
of every character. 


Fireproof building with latest and best equipment for safety of contents. 


Safes for rent in its large fire and burglar proof vaults, with spacious and well 
lighted coupon rooms for use of patrons. 


Securities held on deposit for Out of Town Corporations and Persons. 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS, Chairman of Board yee J. NELLIGAN, President JOHN W. MARSHALL, Vice-Pres’t 
WALDO NEWCOMER AM’L M. SHOEMAKER ROBERT GARRETT 

NORMAN JAMES BLANCHARD RANDALL GEO. C. JENKINS 

ISAAC M. CATE ELISHA H. PERKINS 





a P. SPAMER, 2nd Vice-President 
H. M. LEE, 3rd Vice-President 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY, 4th Vice-President 


GEORGE B. GAMMIE, Treasurer R. S. OPIE, Assistant Secretary 


CLARENCE R. TUCKER, Assistant Treasurer 
JOHN W. BOSLEY, Assistant Treasurer ALBERT P. STROBEL, Real Estate Officer 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON, Secretary ROLAND L. MILLER, Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER, Assistant Secretary GEORGE PAUSCH, Auditor 














ESTABLISHED 1804 


THE NATIONAL UNION BANK OF MARYLAND 


AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Capital, $1,000,000 Resources More Than $10,000,000 


PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, President 


JOHN E. BOISSEAU, Vice-President WALTER W. BEERS, Cashier 
LOUIS E. CREAMER, Assistant Cashier HORACE R. FORD, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
Philips Lee Goldsborough, President Edward P. Gill, of William D. Gill S. Sterett McKim, Vice-President, 
r ‘a nitalic & Son, Inc., Lumber Merchants Savings Bank of Baltimore 
Wm. A. Marburg, Capitalist Edmund C. White, W. W. Boyer & 
H. Crawford Black, President of the KR. Curzon Hoffman, Jdr., of R. C. Co. 


Black, Sheridan, Wilson Co., Coal Hoffman & Co., Iron, Steel and Franklin P, Cator, of Armstrong, 
. Railway Supplies Cator & Co. 
Edwin G. Baetjer, of Venable, Baet- Albert C. Bruce, The Bartlett Hay- 
jer & Howard, Attorneys-at-law John H. Morgan, Attorney-at-law Ward Co. 
ACCOUNTS AND CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
Excellent connections for collecting items on Southern Atlantic Coast Cities and States, at rates depending upon 
balances maintained by correspondents with us. 

















MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 


N. W. Corner Calvert and Redwood Sts., Baltimore, Md 


Capital, $1,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS 
OFFICERS 


L. S. ZIMMERMAN, President ROBERTSON GRISWOLD, 

CARROLL VAN NESS, Vice-President Vice-President & Trust Officer 

JERVIS SPENCER, JR., JAMES B. Birp, Secretary ¢ Asst. Treasurer 
Vice-President & Treasurer Geo. W. CoLLars, Asst. Secp & Asst. Treas. 


DIRECTORS 


E. H. BANKARD FRANK H. GUNTHER THEODORE E. STRAUS 

ALBERT BERNEY RICHARD GWINN Ricuarp H. THOMPSON 

F,. DONALDSON BROWN JOHN T. HILL CARROLL VAN NESS 

ROBERT GARRETT J. BARRY MAHOOL HERBERT A. WAGNER 

B. HowELL GRISWOLD, JR. Cc. WILBUR MILLER ARTHUR G. WELLINGTON 

ROBERTSON GRISWOLD JoHN G. ROUSE HeENry B. WILCOX 
JAMES L. SELLMAN L. S. ZIMMERMAN 


Correspondence and Interviews Invited 
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The National Exchange Bank 
Baltimore, Md. 


Capital $1,500,000 





Surplus and 
Profits over 


$1,000,000 




















WALDO NEWCOMER 


President 





SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN PAUL A. SEEGER CLINTON G. MORGAN JOS. W.LEFFLER WM. R. WEBB 


Vice-President Vice-President 


Vice-President 


Asst. Cashier 
































DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED STATES, STATE 
OF MARYLAND, CITY OF BALTIMORE 


National Bank of Baltimore 


CHARTERED IN 1795 


“THE OLDEST BANK IN MARYLAND ” 


Capital, Surplus and 


Undivided Profits........... $2.550.828.73 
| eee? Serre err ee 14,161,243.03 
ae i ae ay 21,691,968.82 


T. ROWLAND THOMAS, President 


JOHN SCHOENEWOLF. 


Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. DELCHER, Cashier 








SNOWDEN Horr. Asst. Cashier 
THEODORE N. AUSTIN, 


Asst. Cashier 


R. ROSSITER REVER, 


Asst, Cashier 























Intimate Knowledge of 
Southern Conditions 


gained thru an experience of over half a 
century, spent in the development of this 
territory, makes valuable a connection with 


this strong institution. 


CAPITAL 
$2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS 
$1,500,000.00 
RESOURCES 


$35.000.000.00 
The 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 









































































OFFICERS : 


JOHN M, MILLER, JR. 
President 
C. R. BURNETT 
Vice-President 
ALEx. F. RYLAND 
Vice-President 
S. P, RYLAND 
Vice-President 
S. E. Bates, JR. 
Vice-President 
JamMes M. BALL, JR. 
Cashier 
A. K. PARKER 
Assistant Cashier 
J. BE. TYLeR, IR. 
Assistant Cashier 
JoHN S. Haw 
Assistant Cashier 
J. W. BowLes 
Assistant Cashier 
H. H. AUGUSTINE 
Assistant Cashier 
Cc. 8. TREVVETT 
Auditor 
Tuos. W. PURCELL 
Trust Officer 


























The 


Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$38, 000,000.00 


Transacts a General Banking and 


Trust Company Business 





OFFICERS 


H. C. McELDOWNEY - - - - = President 
ANDREW W. MELLON - - - Vice-President 
J. Ms SCHOONMAKER - - . Vice-President 
SCOTT HAYES - - - «+ «+ Vice-President 
JOHN A. IRWIN - Vice-President and Secy. 
S. §. LIGGETT - - - «+ «+ Vice-President 
J. HARVEY EVANS - - - «+ = Treasurer 
EDWARD CREDE - - - Assistant Treasurer 
W. L. CHURCH... . Assistant Treasurer 
JAMES S. CARR - - - _ Assistant Secretary 
WM. WYLIE SMITH - - — 2nd Asst. Secretary 
WM. A. ROBINSON - - 3rd Asst. Secretary 
FLORENCE J. HILL - - 4th Asst. Secretary 
WM. I. BERRYMAN - - - - _ Trust Officer 
CARROLL P. DAVIS - - - = Trust Officer 
W. W. GRINSTEAD - - - Asst. Trust Officer 
DAVID 1. PARKINSON - - - - - Auditor 
RALPH S. EULER - Manager Bond Department 


DIRECTORS 


JAMES H. BEAL BENJ. F. JONES, Jr. LEWIS A. PARK 

W. HARRY BROWN PHILANDER C. KNOX HOWARD PHIPPS 

J. FREDERICK BYERS JAMES H. LOCKHART DAVID A. REED 
GEORGE W. CRAWFORD J. M. LOCKHART WILLIAM B. SCHILLER 
ARTHUR V. DAVIS ANDREW W. MELLON J. M. SCHOONMAKER 
HENRY C. FOWNES RICHARD B. MELLON GEORGE E. SHAW 
CHILDS FRICK H. C. McELDOWNEY FRANK M. WALLACE 
































Cleveland 


is fifth among American cities in the 
value of its manufactured products. It 
draws raw materials from all the world, 
and the world is.its market. 


Banks and bankers requiring a Cleve- 
land connection are invited to consider 
the qualifications of this institution 
which provides ample resources and 
complete facilities for handling banking 
transactions of every kind. 





This Bank and The 
Citizens Savings and 


rust company of == UNION COMMERCE 


Cleveland are under 


one ownership forming National Bank 


the largest Banking 
Unit in Ohio. OF CLEVELAND 

















What Do Our Out-of-Town Correspondents Want ? 


We think it is Protection and Service. Fifty-five years 
of proven worth attests to our statement. We have it. 


Let us handle your Pittsburgh business 


Qe oy, 


» > 
in © a! =) 


The Emblem of THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


Service 


Resources, $31,000,000 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


om 

















LYON, SINGER & CO. 
INVESTMENT ‘BANKERS 


Securities of the Pittsburgh District—General Market Bonds— 
Pennsylvania Municipal Bonds. 


COMMONWEALTH BUILDING PITTSBURGH 


































The Real Estate Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia 


Broad and Chestnut Streets 








CAPITAL $3,304,700 


Solicits Deposits of Firms, Corporations and Individuals—Interest Allowed 


Is fully equipped to handle all Business pertaining to a Trust Company, 
in its Banking, Trust, Real Estate and Safe Deposit Departments 
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George H. Earle, Jr., President Edw, S, Buckley, Jr., Treasurer 
S. F. Houston, Vice-President William R. Philler, Secretary 
John A. McCarthy, Trust Officer 
Edgar Fetherston, Asst. Treasurer Edw, Y. Townsend, Asst. Trust Officer 


“s 


Directors 


George H. Earle, Jr. Samuel F. Houston George Woodward, M.D. Louis J, Kolb 


Frank C. Roberts William A. Patton Bayard Henry J. Wallace Hallowell 


James F, Sullivan : 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis J. Levering Jones John Gribbel Gustavus W. Cook 





























Commercial Trust Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





We Specialize in 
U. 5S. Liberty Bonds and Victory Notes 
U. 5. Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 


Free of Normal Federal Income Tax 


State and Municipal Taxes 





Member of Federal Reserve System 




















BOLES & WESTWOOD 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 












LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILADELPHIA 




















The Oldest Title Insurance Company in the World 


The Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


Broad Street Office. 45 So. Broad 
(Lincoln Building) 


523 Chestnut St.. 
(Opposite Independence Hall) 


INSURES TITLES EXECUTES TRUSTS BECOMES SURETY 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS RENTS SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
Member of the Philadelphia Clearing House 


Capital, (Full Paid), $1,500,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits, $3,400,000.00 


OFFICERS 

FRANCIS A. LEWIS DANIEL HOUSEMAN A. KING DICKSON JAMES R. WILSON 

President Vice-Pres. and Treasurer Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer Vice-President 
JOHN H. FAIRLAMB AARON L. DEETER 

Asst. Treasurer Asst. Trust Officer 

DIRECTORS 
Charlies T. Quin 
Charles E. Heed 


CHARLES S. KING 
Secretary and Asst. Treasurer 
WILLIAM McKEE, Jr. 


JEREMIAH N. ALEXANDER 
Asst. Manager, Title Department 


Asst. Secretary 


Walter A. Rigg 
Henry M. DuBuls 


Owen J. Roberts 


William H. Shelmerdine William Wood 
George McCall 


Howard A. Stevenson Samuel M. Freeman 
Charlies W. Welsh Frank H. Mose John A. Rigg Francie A. Lewis 


Trust Funds kept separate and apart from Assets of Company 


Isasae W. Roberts 


$19,514,066.19 











FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus $16,000,000 


Capital $5,200,000 


Pays Interest on Deposits 
Executes Trusts of Every Description 
Securities and Valuables Taken for Safe Keeping 
Wills Safely Kept Without Charge 


WILLIAM P. GEST, President 
J. C. NEFF, Vice-President W. G. LITTLETON, Vice-President 
GEO. H. KYD, Treasurer JOS. McMORRIS, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 








HENRY W. BIDDLE 
WILLIAM P. GEST 
EDWARD WALTER CLARK 
JOHN S. JENKS, JR. 


CHARLEMAGNE TOWER 
EDWARD T. STOTESBURY 
MORRIS R. BOCKIUS 

G. COLESBERRY PURVES 
SAMUEL T. BODINE 


JONATHAN C. NEFF 
SIDNEY F. TYLER 
DANIEL B. WENTZ 
JOSEPH E. WIDENER 











INCORPORATED 1871 





GUARANTEE TRUST anp SAFE DEPOSIT CO. - 


316, 318 and 320 
CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, President 

HOWARD E. YOUNG ARTHUR M. JENKINS 
a an reasurer 

Treasurer and Secretary S. HARVEY THOMAS 
JOSEPH EK. BORDEN Assistant Treasurer 


Assistant Secretary we, ie cae 


WEST-PHILA. BRANCH 
9 South 52d St. 


CENTRAL BRANCH 
1415 Chestnut Street 


H. W. GOODALL, Vice-President 
JESSE 8S. SHEPARD WILLIAM J. JAMISON 
Trust Officer Assistant Treasurer 


Cc. B. ZIMMERLING M. STEVENSON EASBY 
Asst. Trust Officer Superintendent of Vaults 























THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


ca™ OF PHILADELPHIA o>~ 





A COMMERCIAL BANK 

















Fourth Street 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 











Capital . . . . . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus and Profits. . . . 8,000,000 








EB. F. SHANBACKER, President 


R. J. CLARK, Vice-President and Cashier C. F. SHAW, Jr., Ass’t Cashier 
W. K. HARDT, Vice-President G. E. STAUFFER, Ass’t Cashier 
W. R. HUMPHREYS, Vice-President W. A. BULKLEY, Ass’t Cashier 


A. MacNICHOLL, Ass’t Cashier 





















FRAZIER & Co. 


65 Broadway Broad and Sansom Streets 19 South Street 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 





WASHINGTON WILKES-BARRE LEBANON 


























ESTABLISHED 1866 


BODINE, SONS @® CO. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


129 SOUTH FOURTH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















HARPER & TURNER 
Investment Bankers 


Stock Exchange Building 
Philadelphia 
530 Spruce Street 439 Penn Street 
Scranton Reading 














West End Trust Company 


Broad Street and South Penn Square 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


~ a. au Receives Deposits 
: sce ji dy i ay Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Agent 
at - oS 1, 1p: Wy sll Sells Foreign Exchange, Travelers’ 
ony Letters of Credit, Express Checks 


ap 
Maintains an Up-to-date Safe Deposit Department 
and a Storage Department for Trunks and Packages 


Manages Real Estate, Collects Rents, etc. 


Lends Money on Approved Collateral Security 


We Shall Be Glad to Serve You 



































LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


Mem bers of American Institute of Accountants 





Offices: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON DETROIT 
Agencies: 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS DALLAS LONDON, ENGLAND 

















A Typical Precedent 


This bank was the first bank chartered under the National Bank 
Act. It issued the first National Bank Note in the United States. 


National Banks and National Bank Notes are today a corner- 
stone of the national financial structure. The assumption of leader- 
ship in their inauguration many years ago by the founders of this 
institution is typical of the sound policy that has ever since controlled 
the administration of its affairs. 





FirnST NATIONAL BANK 


oF PHILADELPHIA 
315 CHESTNUT STREET 





WM. A. LAW, President. 


KENTON WARNE, Vice President CHAS. H. JAMES, Assistant Casher. 
HARRY J. HAAS, Vice President. CARL H. CHAFFEE, Assistant Cashier. 
THOS. W. ANDREW, Cashier HOWARD D. SORDON, Assistant Cashier. 



















NORTH CAROLINA MUNICIPAL BONDS AND NOTES 
NORTH CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
BONDS AND NOTES 
HIGH GRADE PREFERRED STOCKS 


We are prepared to buy, sell or quote 
high grade securities in our territory 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Bond Department 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 











FRANK C. McCOWN, Jr. SAMUEL McCREERY 


McCown « Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


We solicit inquiries on all Listed and Unlisted Securities. 
Specialize in Pennsylvania Tax Free Securities 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 


Direct Private New York Telephone 














PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


$1,000,000 
4,000,000 
165,000,000 











Capital, 
Surplus, 
Trust Funds, 








Henry G. Brenacuwe, President 
Joun C. Wa.uace, Treasurer 


FraNK M. Haropt, Vice-President 
Henry L. McCroy, Secretary 


T. Etuwoop Frame, Vice-President 
Newson C. Denney, Trust Officer 





DIRECTORS 


John Story Jenks 
William W. Frazier 
Edward T. Stotesbury 


Samuel M. Vauclain 


J. Franklin McFadden 


Thomas S. Gates 


Ledyard Heckscher 
Benjamin Rush 
Arthur H. Lea 

J. Howell Cummings 


Adolph G. Rosengarten 


Levi L. Rue 
Kdward Roberts 


W. W. Atterbury Henry G. Brengle 


415 Chestnut Street Broad and Chestnut Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 




















‘THE LAND TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY | 


BROAD STREET, CHESTNUT TO SANSOM, PHILADELPHIA 


a 
Capital, $3,000,000 First Trust Company in the Philadelphia Clearing House Surplus, $9 ,000,000 
Deposits received upon which interest is allowed 
Titles to real estate insured 
Loans on mortgage and approved securities 
Trusts executed 
Safe Deposit Boxes rented in burgler-proof vaults 


Travel Bureau 


President 
WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON 


Vice-President 
J. WILLISON SMITH 


Secretary 
LOUIS A. DAVIS 
DIRECTORS: 


EpWARD H. BONSALL 
FREDERICK J. GEIGER 
WILLIAM M, ELKINS 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
LEWIS P. GEIGER, JR. 


Trust Officer 
CLAUDE A. SIMPLER 


Vice-President 
EDWARD H. BONSALL 
Vice-President 
HENRY R. ROBINS 


PERCIVAL E, FORRDERER 
GEORGE W. ELKINS, JB. 
Crrus H. K. CuRtTIs 


| 


GEORGE D,. WIDENER 
J. WILLISON SMITH 
EUGENE W. FRY 


FOUN W. BROCK 
RALPH H, NorRTH 


JOSEPH E, WIDENER 


WILLIAM R. NICHOLSON 
HENRY R. (GUMMEY 


SAMUEL S. SHARP 


oe 
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REILLY, BROCK & CO. 
Bankers 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD AND 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATION BONDS 


306 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 








” 





Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey 


_ Jersey City, New Jersey 
Capital, Surplus and Profits over $3,500,000 


GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST BUSINESS FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST ON SAVINGS DF- 
INTEREST PAID ON CHECK ACCOUNTS POSITED IN SPECIAL DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN W. HARDENBERGH, President 
WILLIAM J. FIELD, Vice-President J. HENRY CASTENS, Asst. Treasurer 
JAMES G. MORGAN, Vice-President CHARLES L. DECKER, Asst. Treasurer 
ALBERT I. DRAYTON, Vice-President S. LEROY HETRICK, Asst. Secretary 
JAY S. PERKINS, Sec’y and Treas. LYMAN H. OPDYCKE, Asst. Secretary 


ROBERT S. CARMICHAEL, Asst. Sec’y. and Asst. Treas. EDWARD HENN, Asst. Secretary 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT MAIN OFFICE AND FIVE CORNERS BRANCH 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER NORTHERN N. J. CLEARING HOUSE 




















_ PATERSON NATIONAL BANK 


PATERSON, N. J. 








United States and State Depository 


Capital - . . - $300,000 
Surplus and Profits - - $675,000 
Deposits over - - - $5,000,000 


Hon. JOHN W. GRIGGS, President DANIEL H. MURRAY, Cashier 
ELMER Z. HALSTED, Vice-President WILLIAM M. TUTTLE, Asst. Cashier 


Collections our Specialty. Quick remillances and small charges 
ACCOUNTS AND CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $750,000.00 


This institution’s broad connections and 
strong organization insure efficient service. 


Resources $10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 
F. IRVING WALSH, 




















O. T. WARING, President 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Vice-President 
H. H. POND, Vice-President 
DEWITT HUBBELL, Sec’y & Treas. 
DouGcLas Davis, Asst. Secretary 
RUSSELL C. DoOgRINGER, Asst. Treas. 








Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Asst. Sec’y-Freas. 





ADELE H. KIBBY, 











ESTABLISHED 1873 


CAMDEN SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


Capital and Surplus - ~ 
Deposits - - over - - 10,000,000.00 
Trust Funds - over - - 15,000,000.00 


Well equipped for the settlement of estates, care of trust funds and other financial business 


$1,300,000.00 


EDMUND E. READ, Jr., Chairman 
EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, President 
EDWARD L. FARR, Vice-President 
JOSEPH LIPPINCOTT, Treasurer 
FRANK. S. NORCROSS, Trust Officer 


F. HERBERT FULTON, Secretary 
GEORGE REYNOLDS, Solicitor 











MORRISTOWN TRUST COMPANY 


Morristown, Morris County, N. J. 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS.----$1,035,000 DEPOSITS_. $7 ,500 ,000 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, President 


DIRECTORS 
GRANVILLE M. WHITE 
Vice-Pres., The Mutual Life Ins. Co., N. Y. 
HARRIE T. HULL 


WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
G. G. FRELINGHUYSEN 
Counselor-at-Law, N. Y. 
O. H. KAHN, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Bankers, New York 
HENRY F. TAYLOR 
Morristown, N. Jd. 
A. R. WHITNEY, Jr. 
The Whitney Company, Engineers, N. Y. 


President JOHN H. B. CORIELL 
Vice-President and Trust Officer 
JOHN T. GILLESPIE 
L. C. Gillespie & Sons, N. Y. 
P. H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 
Morristown, N. d. 
MURRAY H. COGGESHALL 
Coggeshall & Hicks, Bankers, N. Y. 
HENRY N. CARD 
Vice-President and Secretary 


Morristown, N. J. 
NICHOLAS F. BRADY 
President, New York Edison Co., N. Y. 
CHARLES H. SABIN, 
President, Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. 
FREDERICK STRAUSS 
J. & W. Seligman & Co., Bankers, N. Y. 











THE MECHANICS’ TRUST COMPANY of NEW JERSEY 
BAYONNE - NEW JERSEY 








Only Trust Company in New Jersey that clears thro 


OFFICERS 
DE WITT VAN BUSKIRK, President 





_— 


CHRISTIAN B. ZABRISKIE, Vice-President 


FREDERIC C. EARL, Vice-President 


WILLIAM R. WILDE, Treasurer 
MAX MORALLER, Secretary 
W. J. DALY, Asst. Treas. % Sec’y 
J. H. SIEBERT, Asst. Sec’y 


ORGANIZED 1886 
Assets $12,000,000.00 








MAIN OFFICE, 8TH ST., BAYONNE 


ugh the New York Clearing House 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES 58. NOB, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. BESLER 
JOSEPH BRADY 
CHAS. A. DANA 
WILLIAM DONALD 
FREDERIC C, BARL 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON 
ALEXANDER J. HEMPHILL 
RANDOLPH SLUTER 
JAMES P. SNEDDON 
DE WITT VAN BUSKIRK 
CHRISTIAN B. ZABRISKIB 


Branch Office 


33d STREET and BROADWAY 
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Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


50 Congress Street 


BOSTON 





Members New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 





BRANCH OFFICES : 


Bangor, Me. New Haven, Conn. Portland, Me. 
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THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
OF BOSTON 


OFFICERS 


Chairman President 


WILLIAM A. GASTON ALFRED L. AIKEN 


Vice-Presidents 


NORMAN I. ADAMS JOHN BOLINGER 

ROBERT S. POTTER ADDISON L. WINSHIP 

W. A. BURNHAM, Jr. FRANK A. NEWELL 
FRANK C. NICHOLS 


Cashier 
JAMES E. RYDER 


Assistant Cashiers 


' HENRY F. SMITH WILLIAM S. TOWN 
FRANK HOUGHTON FREDERICK E. JACKSON 
GEORGE. H. S. SOULE LEON H. WHITE 
GEORGE E, FICKETT EARL F. FILLMORE 
ERNEST H. MOORE EDWARD A. DAVIS 


Auditor 
CLARENCE E. DUNAVEN 


Assistant Managers, Foreign Department 
FRANK H. WRIGLEY WILLIAM J. HARTNEY 


The strong position of The National Shawmut Bank in resources, 
and its extensive foreign and domestic connections, assure 
complete and effective cooperation with correspondent banks. 


RESOURCES FAR EXCEED 3200,000,000 


’ ’ \' 
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ESTABROOK & CO. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGES 


15 State Street, Boston 
24 Broad Street, New York 


PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD 











International Trust Company 


45 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 115 Summer Street 
Capital $2,000,000 Deposits over $25,000,000 Surplus $2,000,000 


WITH DIRECT CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE NEW ENGLAND STATES THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO 
PLACES AT YOUR DISPOSAL THEIR COLLECTION SYSTEM, ASSURING YOU OF PROMPT RETURNS 
AND CREDITS. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





OFFICERS 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-Pres. and Sec. A. EDWARD GARLAND, Asst. Secretary 
A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-President HOWARD NORTON, Asst. Secretary 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer GEORGE W. SHEPARD, Asst. Treasurer 
THOMAS F. MEGAN, Asst. Secretary 














BAKER, AYLING & YOUNG 


Gas, Electric Light, Water Power 


Bonds and Preferred Stocks 


90 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD 




















Coffn & Burr 


INCORPORATED 


Purchasers 


and 
Distributers 
of 
Government, Municipal, Corporation 


and Public Service Bonds 


60 STATE STREET 61 BROADWAY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 














HOTCHKIN & CO. 


93 STATE STREET 
BOSTON - 9. 


Tel. MAIN 460 Cable address TOCKIN 


SPECIALISTS IN MILL STOCKS 














FOURTH-ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


Capital Resources Surplus and Profits 
$2,000,000 $41,000,000 $3,400,000 


OFFICERS OFFICERS OFFICERS 


HERBERT K. HALLETT. RUSSELL B. SPEAR, GUSTAVE A. BLEYLE. 


_—— VICE PRESIDENT, SISTAN 
PRESIDENT. CHARLES W. VAREY ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


WILLIAM N. HOMER, VICE PRESIDENT SAMUEL R. RUGGLES, 
VICE PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. EDGAR F. HANSCOM, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 
ss ASSISTANT CASHIER. a 
ARTHUR W. HAINES, NATHAN N. DENISON. MYRON F. LORD, 
VICE PRESIDENT, ASSISTANT CASHIER. ASSISTANT CASHIER, 
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Capital, - “ - ~ - - $1,500,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - $1,535,000 

















orresier Bank & Crust Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





WM. D. LUEY, Chairman JOHN E. WHITE, President 
ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 





Resources over $33,000,000 














SPRINGFIELD NATIONAL BANK 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


HENRY H. BOWMAN, President 
RALPH P. ALDEN, Vice-President PHILIP S. BEEBE, Asst. Cashier 
WALLACE V. CAMP, Cashier ERNEST J. WHEELER, Asst. Cashier 
WINSOR B. DAY, Mer. Savings Dept. 


Capital $ 500,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS. . 1.000,000.00 


DEPOSITS 9,000,000.00 
Collections on Springfield and vicinity handled promptly and at low rates 














HARTFORD—A:INA NATIONAL BANK 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Capital $2,000,000 Surplus and Profits $2,800,000 








C. E. CHASE, Chairman of the Board A. SPENCER, Jr., President 
F. P. FURLONG, V.-Prest. H. T. HOLT, V.-Prest. 

A. G. BRAINERD, Cashier W. S. ANDREWS, Asst. Cash. 
E. M. CRAMPTON, Asst. Cash. D. W. HUBBARD, Asst. Cash. 











Total Resources Twenty Million Dollars 
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BIRMINGHAM 
TRUST & SAVINGS Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Organized 1867 


Capital $500,000 Surplus (Earned) $700,000 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR W. SMITH, President BENSON CAIFN, Ass’t Cashier 

TOM O. SMITH, Vice-President ag D. COTTBN, Ass’t Cashier 

W. H. MANLY, Cashier W. FINCH, Ass’t Cashier 
MACLIN F. SMITH, Trust Officer 


More Than Thirty Years in Business 


Correspondence Invited 

















THE ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 


Resources over $33,000,000 








ROBERT F. MADDOX, President 


JAMES S&S. FLOYD, Vice-Pres. THOS. J. PEEPLES, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE R. DONOVAN, Vice-Pres. jJ.S. KENNEDY, Cashier 
































ESTABLISHED 1873 


The Fort Worth National Bank 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Capital $600,000 ($200,000 earned) 
Surplus and Profits $1,600,000 


K.2M. VAN ZANDT, President 
ELMO SLEDD, Vice Prest. | R. W. FENDER, Cashier 
R. E. HARDING, Vice Prest. | RAYMOND C. GEE, Asst. Cashier} 
W. M. MASSIE, Vice Prest. | H. P. SANDIDGE, Asst. Cashier 
T. J. CALDWELL, Vice Prest. | : K.V. JENNINGS, Asst. Cashier 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
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ORGANIZED 1866 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
_ OF HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $500,000 


J. T. SCOTT, President G. G. TIMMENS, Ass’t Cashier 
F. M. LAW, Vice-President J. L. RUSSELL, Ass’t Cashier 
W S. COCHRAN, Vice-President H. B. BRINGHURST, Ass’t Cashier 
F. E. RUSSELL, Cashier J. W. HAZARD, Ass’t Cashier 
O. W. JACKSON, Asst Cashier 








WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE OF BANKS AND BANKERS DBSIRING 
UNEXCELLED FACILITIES FOR HANDLING COLLECTIONS ON THE 
STATE OF TEXAS. 
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The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Established 1866 


Capital $1,000,000 
Surplus (Earned) 1,000,000 
Resources Over.................--30,000,000 


J. H. MILLARD. Chairman 


WALTER W. HEAD, President WARD M. BURGESS, Vice-President 
B. A. WILCOX, Vice-President FRANK BOYD, Vice-President 

0. T. ALVISON, Asst. Cashier J. A. CHANGSTROM, Asst. Cashier 
W. DALE CLARK, Asst. Cashier EDW. NEALE, Asst. Cashier 





























BLANKENHORN. = 


HunNTER.- 
DULIN 


Co 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We Specialize In 


Pacific Coast 
Municipal and Corporation Issues 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
San Diego Pasadena 




















MORRIS BROTHERS, Inc. 


The Premier Municipal Bond House Capital One Million Dollars 





Pacific Coast GOVERNMENT AND 
Municipal Bonds 


A Specialty MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Morris Building, 309-311 Stark St. Ground Floor, Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Merchants Nat’! Bank Building Fidelity Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 




















An Investment Service Founded on 
51 Years’ Banking Experience 


In investment matters there is no 
substitute for seasoned judgment 


Investment Department 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus *4,700,000 
11 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO | Telephone Central 523 


i se el 
































THOMSON & McKINNON 


42 Broadway, New York 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Telephone Broad 2460 Wabash 4745 


STOCKS BONDS COTTON GRAIN PROVISIONS 


Special Facilities for Executing orders in 


CARBIDE and PACKING Stocks on the Chicago Stock Exchange 





MEMBERS OF 
New York Stock Exchange New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


Direct Private Wires to Chicago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Winnipeg, New Orleans 

















A. O. SLAUGHTER & Co. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 





110 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRANCH OFFICE, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 











EDWARD P. RUSSELL WALTER S. BREWSTER Cc. L. PENISTON 


RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
EDWARD L. BREWSTER & CO. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


116 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 


MEMBERS OF 
Chicago Stock Exchange New York Stock Exchange 


We have on hand a carefully selected assortment of Bonds for investment. Particulars on application. 
Correspondence of Bankers Invited. 
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MERRILL, COX & CO. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 
COLLATERAL LOANS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


CHICAGO 76 WEST MONROE STREET PORTLAND 

NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND OMAHA 
ATLANTA DALLAS 














HARRIS, WINTHROP & C9. 


MEMBERS 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF CCMMERCE 

NEW YORK COFFEE EXCHANGE WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 

KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
52 BROADWAY THE ROOKERY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















COUNSELMAN & CO. 


Investment Bankers 






112 West Adams Street, CHICAGO 


First Wisconsin National Bank Building Milwaukee 


















EDWARD F: LELAND JOHN N. WEINAND 
HARRY B. SIGNOR EDWARD J. SCHAACK 


E. F. LELAND & CO. 


STOCKS BONDS GRAIN COTTON 


WE SPECIALIZE IN UNLISTED SECURITIES 
231 So. Wells Street, Chicago 
61 Broadway, New York 
140 W. 42nd St. New York 


MEMBERS : 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
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im §: HULIS & LY. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


39 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 














Federal 
Income 


Tax 


Free 


Yielding 


6: 
2 


Per Cent | 





| We Own and Offer 


$500,000 


Polk County, 


Arkansas, 


Road District 6% Bonds 


MA TURIT Y—*erially, 2 to 20 years. Interest 
semi-annually at First National Bank, Chicago 

SIZE OF DISTRICT—253,440 Acres. About 
400 Square Miles. 

LOCATION—Covers practically western half of 
Polk County, Western Arkansas. 


| RAILROADS—49 Miles Kansas City Southern 


through middle of District. 


POPULATION—16,000, including County Seat 
and 9 Railroad and Bank Towns. 


| VAL UATION—Over Nine Million dollars. 
| CROPS—General Farming and Fruit; Apples, 


Melons, Strawberries. 


| ROAD TAXES—Very moderate; 20 cents per acre. 


annually. 
YEARLY SURPLUS—10% Surplus Taxes col- 
lected annually. 


Law sustained by Supreme Court 
LEGALITY Approving opinion of Attorney 
Horace 8. Oakley, Chicago. 


PRICE—94.54 to 98.94, according to maturity, 
yielding 6c" 
Apply for Descriptive Circular No. 1900 


Total issue $500,000. Having sold $200,000, we 
offer the remainder. 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO., | 


Incorporated 1910 Capital $150,000 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


39 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 











INVESTMENT BONDS 


Yielding from 7°, to 8°; 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


Special Service for Bankers 
of the Middle West 


lilden & Tilden 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Bonds 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 

















NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL PAPER 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


137 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 


ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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The First Wisconsin for 
Milwaukee Business 


To banks situated elsewhere the First Wisconsin 
National Bank offers exceptional service throughout 
Milwaukee and the state. 

Our facilities are adequate to meet the require- 
ments of modern day banking routine, and we have 
long made it a practice to co-operate with and expe- 
dite the business of ourcolleagues in the banking world. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Milwaukee 

















BoeTTcHER, PorTER & COMPANY 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


DENVER COLORADO 














BOSWORTH, CHANUTE & CO. 


Municipal and Corporation Securities 


Ground Floor Corner—17th and California Streets 


DENVER, COLO. 

















The Responsibility of the Pioneer 


The pioneer in any activity has both a responsibility and 
an opportunity. It is his duty and privilege to establish the 
ideals upon which his business shall be developed in the years 
to come. 


The Union Trust Company was the pioneer trust company 
of Detroit. Nearly thirty years ago, when this City was but 
one-fifth its present size, this Company was organized to meet 
the local needs for such an institution. 


For over a quarter of a century it has grown apace with 
the progress of the community, always mindful of its respon- 
sibility as a pioneer to the city and the state which it serves. 


The Union Trust Company invites you to make use of the 
facilities which it offers. 


Union Crust Company 


Detroit, Wichiaan 


HENRY M. CAMPBELL, 


Chairman Board of Directors 


FRANK W. BLAIR, 


President. 

















Municipal Bonds 


DETROIT TRUST (OMPANY. 


Bond Department 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















THE MICHIGAN TRUST COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





Capital - $200,000 Surplus Earned - $1,250,000 





LEWIS H. WITHEY, President JOHN H. SCHOUTEN, Secretary 


HENRY IDEMA, lst Vice-Pres. EMERSON W 
F. A. GORHAM, 2nd Vice-Pres. . BLISS, Asst. Secretary 


CLAUDE HAMILTON, 34 Vice-Pres. NOYES L. AVERY, 2nd Asst. Secretary 





Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, 
etc. Loans Money on Real Estate. Takes entire charge of 
Property. Audits books. Has High Grade Bonds and 
other Securities for sale. 
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Wayne County 
and 
Home Savings Bank 


Detroit, Michigan 


Organized 1871 


Capital $4,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 


Total Assets Over $90,000,000 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES F. COLLINS, Chairman 


JULIUS H. HAaAss 
President 
GEOERBGR WILEY 
Vice-President 
W. V. Moore 
Vice-President 
Wm. 8S. GREPN 
Vice-President 
EpWwin J. ECKERT 
Vice-President 
ARTHUR E. LocH 
Vicé-President 
RUPERT PLETSCH 
Vice-President 
GrErorcsp H. JOHNSTONE 
Cashier 
Geo. J. PIPPER 
Auditor 


HucH R. BURNS 

Assistant Cashier 
H. McCLENAHEN — 
Assistant Cashier 
ROSIER 
Assistant Cashier 
GEO, C. JOHNSTON 
Assistant Cashier 
NORTHROP 
Assistant Cashier 
BU HRER 

Assistant Cashier 
GROSFIELD 
Assistant Cashier 
A. BURNS 

Assistant Cashier 
SCHMITT 
Assistant Cashier 


WM. 


LYMAN L., 


Cuas. H. 
GEO. F. 
FRANK A. 
GEO. 


JOHN W. 


DIRECTORS 


A. A. ALBRECHT 
Lem W. BOWEN 
CLARENCE M. BURTON 
Leo M. BUTZEL 
Cuas. F. CoOLuLins 
FRANK H. CROUL 
JOHN M. DONALDSON 
Wm. S. GREEN 

FRED GUENTHER 
JuLius H. Haass 

GEORGE 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
Cuas. C. JENKS 
JAMES C. MCGREGOR 
JOHN A. MERCIER 
W. V. Moorg 
RALPH PHELPS 
U. GRANT RACE 
S. Y¥. SEYBURN 
A. L. STEPHENS 
ORLA B. TAYLOR 
“WILEY 











HARRIS, SMALL & LAWSON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
44 CONGRESS ST.W. 
DETROIT 


























UNDERWRITERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTERS 











MUNICIPAL, INDUSTRIAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND 
RAILROAD 
BONDS AND NOTES 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
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THE PEOPLES 
TATE BANK 


Member Federal Reserve Bank 


Capital and Surplus 
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OFFICERS 


JAMES T. KEENA, Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. STALEY, A. H. MOODY, 


President Cashier 
F. A. SCHULTE, D. N. SWEENY, 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN R. BODDE, D. E. LEUTY, 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
H. P. BORGMAN, WILLIAM BRAASCH, 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
R. W. SMYLIE, G. W. BEASLEY, 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
R. T. CUDMORE, CURTIS C. BOGAN, 
Vice-President 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES H. AYERS, Cc. I. NORMAN, 
Vice-President Manager Bond Department 
AUSTIN E. WING, GEORGE T. COURTNEY, 
Assistant to President Auditor 


RODERICK P. FRASER, Manager Foreign Department 


DIRECTORS 


Fred W. Hodges 
J. C. Hutchins 
James T. Keena 
H. B. Ledyard 
Robert S. Mason 
Fred T. Moran 
Fred T. Murphy 
M. J. Murphy 
W. Howie Muir Ww. 


Michigan 


Truman H. New- 
berry 

Hugo Scherer 

F. A. Schulte 
Angus Smith 

R. W. Smylie 

John W. Staley 
Homer Warren 


S. Russel 


Russel A. Alger 
George H. Barbour 
W. T. Barbour 
John R. Bodde 

H. P. Borgman 

H. M. Campbell 
B. S. Colburn 

Cc. A. DuCharme 
Frank J. Hecker 


Detroit © 
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The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce 


IF YOU HAVE INTERESTS 
IN CANADA and require 
banking connections we can 
offer unexcelled facilities and 
an experienced organization 
for the transaction of your 
business. 


BRANCHES IN CANADA 
and Newfoundland. Branches 
in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Ore., London, Eng., 
Mexico City, Havana, Cuba, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL $15,000,000 RESERVE FUND $15,000,000 
TOTAL ASSETS (as at 30th September 1920) . . $472,372,187 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
16 Exchange Place 


AGENTS : 
F. B. FRANCIS Cc. L. FOSTER C. J. STEPHENSON 





We invite correspondence. 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 
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We Invite 


correspondence from Banks, Importers and 
Exporters interested in the establishment of 
business or trade relations with Canada, the 
West Indies, Central and South America, 
Great Britain, France or Spain. .. .. .’. 


THE RoyaL BANK 
OF CANADA 


New York Agency: Head Office: 
68 William St. Montreal, Que. 





Capital and Reserves, $38,000,000 
Total Resources, $589 ,000,000 
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| THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(INCORPORATED 1832) 


THM 


ti} 


UTE 


CAPITAL PAID-UP a), RESERVE FUND 
$9 700,000 SJ) $18,000,000 


HH 


Total Assets Over $235,000,000 





UNCUT UAL LC CAAT TATIE 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TORONTO 
H. A. RICHARDSON, General Manager J. A. McLEOD, Asst. General Manager 


ATE 


BRANCHES IN CANADA: 


44 in Nova Scotia 12 in Prince Edward Island 42 in New Brunswick 
22 in Quebec 129 in Ontario 35 in Western Provinces 
25 in Newfoundland 


West Indies: 


Cuba—Havana Porto Rico—San Juan; Fajardo; Ponce 
Jamaica—Black River, Kingston, Linstead, Mandeville, Montego Bay, Morant Bay 
Port Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Savanna-la-Mar, Spanish Town. 
Dominican Republic—Santa Domingo, San Pedro de Macoris 


New York Chicago Boston 


H. F. Patterson, a W.H. Davies, Manager W. Caldwell, Manager 
F. W. Murray, ese 


London, Eng. E.. C. Macleod, Manager 


_ 





Correspondents 


GREAT BRITAIN: 
The London Joint City & Midland Bank Limited; The Royal Bank of Scotland. 


FRANCE: 
Credit Lyonnais; Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris. 


UNITED STATES: 


The Bank of New York, N.B.A., New York; National Bank of Commerce, New York; 
First National Bank, Chicago; Fourth Street National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Merchants’ National Bank, Boston; Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; 

First and Security National Bank, Minneapolis; American 
National Bank, San Francisco; First National Bank, Seattle. 





VT MV—G—G_ iii tiTiithittTitTtitittiinLntlL 


Special facilities for making prompt collections in Canada, New- 
: eel and the West Indies. Accounts of Banks, Corporations and 
Individuals conducted on most favorable terms. 


t Correspondence Invited 
I 
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CANADA— 


—prepared for 
development and 
expansion 


With an area greater than the United States and 
not one-tenth the population, Canada to-day faces 
the greatest period of progress and expansion in 
her history. 


Millions of acres of arable land, forests, minerals, 
water-powers—these are the natural resources, the 
immeasurable wealth of which, is awaiting develop- 
ment. 


As a foundation upon which Canadian enterprise 
may build, there are available the railroads that 
span the continent, canals, wharves, harbours, grain 
elevators, modern public utilities—tangible assets 
made possible in large measure by money borrowed 
abroad. 


For the construction of these and other necessary 
undertakings, $1,200,000,000 has been obtained from 
the financial markets of the United States, on 
Canadian Government, Municipal, Railroad and 
Industrial Bonds. 

CANADIAN 


INVESTMENT United States investors purchased no less than 


BANKING $204,000,000 of Canadian Bonds last year. 


SERVICE | : 
After a continuous effort during the past fifty 


Our Statistical Department is at years, Canada now finds herself prepared for one 
your sem Mae weg & of the greatest periods of progress in her history— 
ine ‘ilk ilies seins aailimihie both from the standpoint of population, production 
to Canada. and of national wealth. 


when thinking of Canadian secur- 


DomMINION SECURITIES ORPORATION 


E R.Wood- - - ~ President LIMITED. MONTREAL BRANCH 
G. 4. Morrow - Vice President Established 190! Canada Life Building 
J ‘NV. Michell - Vice-President R. W. Steele - - Manager 


W/) © tedees + « « Seley HEAD OFFICE: 


Saas ¢ co ete 26 KING STREET EAST LONDON. ENG., BRANCH 


JA. 
T H Andison - Asst Secretary TORONTO No. 6 Austin Friars 
AF 


Whiase - « Asst Treasurer A. L. Fullerton, Manager 



































INCORPORATED 1855 


THE MOLSONS BANK 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
OVER 130 BRANCHES IN CANADA 


Capital Paid Up - - . - $4,000,000 
Reserve Fund 5,000,000 


Total Assets Over . . - : . 90,000,000 
WM. MOLSON MACPHERSON, President 
EDWARD C. PRATT, General Manager 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLLECTIONS 
RECEIVED FROM THE UNITED STATES 























The Merchants Bank of Canada 


ESTABLISHED 1864 


Head Office: MONTREAL 
Capital Paid Up 
$8,400,000 


Rest $8,400,000 
Undivided Profits $260,774 


Sir H. MONTAGU ALLAN, C.V.O. President 
A. J. DAWES, Vice-President 
D. C. MACAROW, General Manager 


T. E. MERRETT, Supt. of Branches and 
Chief Inspector 


W. A. MELDRUM, General Supervisor 
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CANADIAN COLLECTIONS 


Having 399 Branches and Agencies in Canada, and cor- 
respondents in every town from coast to coast, this Bank’s 
facilities for making collections throughout the Dominion 
are unsurpassed. 


NEW YORK AGENCY $3 63-65 WALL STREET 
W. M. RAMBAY, ond © 3. CROORALL, Aes 


LONDON, ENGLAND, OFFICE, 53 Cornhill, J. B. Donnelly, D. S. O., Manager 


» 

















CANADIAN 


Government, Municipal and Corporation 


SECURITIES 
A. E. AMES & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 


74 Broadway, New York 


Investment . . Established 
> eames Harris Trust Bldg., Chicaso 1989. 


HEAD OFFICE—UNION BANK BLDG., TORONTO 
MONTREAL VICTORIA, B. C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Capital Paid up $7,000,000 Reserve Fund $7,500,000 


PELEG HOWLAND, President W. MOFFAT, Gen’l Mgr. 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 








We solicit the Canadian Business of American Banks at any of our Branches. 
Prompt Attention is Assured. 





214 BRANCHES IN CANADA 


AGENTS 
New York Buffalo 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. Bank of Buffalo 





Boston Detroit 
National Shawmut Bank First and Old Detroit National Bank 


Chicago 


Philadelphia First National Bank, 
Fourth Street National Bank, Corn Exchange National Bank 


Great Britain 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, Head Office, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 





CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 











The BANK OF TORONTO 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


INCORPORATED 1855 





Capital . . . . $5,000,000 
Reserves . . . 6,794,000 


Complete facilities for 

making prompt collec- 
tions throughout Canada 
and for banking business 
of every description. 


Interest Allowed on 
Deposits 


AGENTS IN UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, Nat. Bank of Commerce 
CHICAGO, First National Bank. 


W. G. GOODERHAM, President 
JOSEPH HENDERSON, Vice-Pres. 





THOS. F. HOW, General Manager 





HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


163 Branches in Ontario, Quebec and the West 


A Complete List of Correspondents Throughout Canada 
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THE DOMINION BANK 


Established 1871 


Head Office: TORONTO 
CLARENCE A. BOGERT, General Manager 


Capital Paid Up $6,000,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits, 30th June, 1920 7,700,000 
Total Assets, 30th June, 1920 140,000,000 


We have Branches or Agents at every banking point in Canada and our 
Canadian Branches make a specialty of business sent them from Abroad. 


Foreign Exchange—Commercial Credits 
Collections receive prompt attention 


Correspondence solicited 


London Eng. Branch: New York Agency: 
73 Cornhill E. C. 3 91 Broadway 


S. L. Jones, Manager C. S. Howard, Agent 








Judge a Bank’s Service MG 
by the Clients It Serves 


4 RNRQUASANVT 


- 
“> 


’ 


To succeed as an exporter in competition with the 
merchants of the world demands the highest kind of 
commercial and financial skill. ~The Canadian banks 
which aim to serve exporters satisfy the most exacting 
clientele in the commercial world. 


The mere fact that the New York Agency of the 
Union Bank of Canada handles the Canadian exchange 
transactions of some of the largest manufacturers and 
bankers in the United States, is evidence of its ability 
to handle Canadian business with speed and efficiency. 


**A CANADIAN BANK FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS” 
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Resources Over $160:000-000 
49 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND 
UNION BANK OF ENGLAND Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 18338. 





($5a£1.) 


SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL: 


$199,671,600 


LSS 


PAID-UP 
CAPITAL: 


$39,034,320 





Sz 





RESERVE 
FUND: 


$36, 195,205 








Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





~ THE BANK HAS 
892 OFFICES IN 
ENGLAND & WALES 








Current Accounts 
Opened, 
Deposits Received 
and 
Every Description 
of 
Banking Business 


Transacted 


MANSION HOUSE. PRINCES STREET OFFICE. BANK OF ENGLAND 








AUXILIARY : 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
OFFICES in LONDON (31 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 2,) (71 Haymarket, S. W. 1, West End Branch); PARIS (3, Place de Opéra) , 
BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, HAVRE, MARSEILLES, NICE, ANTWERP, BRUSSELS, COLOGNE, ZURICH. 


— 
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LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


Head Office: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 














$5 x 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED $353,396,900 
CAPITAL PAID UP ; 70,679,380 
RESERVE FUND 49,886,410 
DEPOSITS, &c. ; 1,621,541,195 
ADVANCES, &c. 821,977,505 











THIS BANK HAS ABOUT 1,500 OFFICES IN ENGLAND & WALES. 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 17, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3S. 
The Agency of Foreign & Colonial Banks is undertaken. 





























Affiliated Banks: 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD. LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK LTD. 
Auxiliary: 


LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 























Swiss Bank Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


BASLE, ZURICH, ST. GALL, GENEVA, LAUSANNE., 
LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, NEUCHATEL. 





Capital Authorised $25,000,000.00 
Capital Fully Paid Up $24,000,000.00 
Reserves - - $6,600,000,00 
Deposits - - $190,000,000.00 





LONDON OFFICE “Dae ae - 43, LOTHBURY, E. C. 2 
| GENERAL MANAGER: X. CASTELLI 





The Corporation having specialised for years in all banking transac- 
tions connected with foreign trade, are glad to offer their numerous and 
exceptional facilities and the fruits of their experience to Bankers and Traders 
in America who may be desirous of extending their foreign business. 





















































LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: 
The Right Hon. R. McKenna 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
S. B. MURRAY, Esq., F. HYDE, Esq., E. W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 





Subscribed Capital £38,096,363 


Paid-up Capital 10,840,112 
Reserve Fund - 10,840,112 








Deposits (June 30th, 1920) 367,667,322 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 








Atlantic Offices: 
“Aquitania”’ “Imperator” “Mauretania” 








AFFILIATED BANKS; 


| BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LTD. ‘THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 150 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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BANCA laa ITALIANA 


CAPITAL LIT. 400.000. 000 SURPLUS LIT. 156.000.000 
DEPOSITS LIT. 4.371.970.562 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN 


Eighty Branches throughout Italy 
BRANCHES ABROAD: NEW YORK, LONDON, CONSTANTINOPLE 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 165 BROADWAY 
PHONE: CORTLANDT 8430 to 8438 


Our New York Agents will be glad to confer with Bankers regarding the extension of their activi- 
ties abroad. 


AFFILIATED INSTITUTIONS 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA (France) Paris, Marseilles and 


branches Capital: Fs. 10,000,000 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA E BULGARA-—Sophia and 


branches 


ital: Leva 12,000,000 
BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA E ROMENA—Bucarest and 
branches.. ital: Lei 50,000,000 
BANCA UNGARO-ITALIANA—Budape st. i 


; Cr. 350,000,000 
BANQUE FRANCAISE & ITALIENNE POUR L’AMERIQUE DU SUD 


Paris, Buenos Aires, Sao Paolo, Rio de Janeiro and branchesCapital: . 50,000,000 
BANCA DELLA SVIZZERA ITALIANA—Lugano and branches ..Capital: Fr. 5,000,000 
BANCO ITALIANO—Lima and branches 


ital: ; 400,000 
SOCIETA ITALIANA DI CREDITO COMMERCIALE—Vienna, 

Trieste and branches ital: Lit. 40,000,000 
BANCO FRANCES DE CHILE—Santiago, Valparaiso............. Capital: 


10,000,000 
BANCO FRANCES E ITALIANO DE COLOMBIA—Bogota........Capital: Pesos 200,000 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
AGENCY IN NEW YORK. 
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THE MERCANTILE 
BANK OF INDIA 


Limited 
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Head Office 
15 Gracechurch Street LONDON 





Capital authorized and subscribed £3,000,000 
Capital paid up £1,050,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits £1,146,430 





New York Agents, Bank of Montreal 
64 Wall Street 


BRANCHES IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES, CHINA, and MAURITIUS 

















NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


REGISTERED IN LONDON UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT OF 1862 ON THE 28RD MARCH, 1866. 








Established in Calcutta, 29th September, 1863 
Bankers to the Government in British East Africa and Uganda 





Subscribed Capital - - “ - - £3,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - ~ - - - - £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - £2,000,000 
Number of Shareholders - - ~ - 1,817 





Head Office:—26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 











BRANCHES 
CALCUTTA K ANDY 
BOMBAY NEWERA ELIYA 
MADRAS ZANZIBAR 
KARACHI MOMBASA a 
CAWNPORE NAIROBI (Kenya | British 
LAHORE NAKURU (Colony East 
AMRITSAR KISUMU “a 
mp ENTEBBE 
TUTICORIN Saambar a 
COCHIN (S. INDIA) ita Uganda 
CHITTAGONG JINJ 
RANGOON ‘ 
— TANGA pag 
ADEN POINT DAR-ES-SALAAM } Territory 
COLOMBO 





AGENCIES 


GALLE, CEYLON: Messrs. CLARK, SPENCE & Co. 
EDINBURGH : Messrs. MONCREIFF & HORSBRUGH, 46 Castle St. 
GLASGOW: Messrs. MACKENZIE, ROBERTON & CO., 176 St. Vincent St. 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, Esq., Chairman 
ROBERT WILLIAMSON, Esgq., Deputy-Chairman 

H. CHALMERS, Esq. J. N. STUART, Esq. ROBERT MILLER, Esq. 

Sir JOHN P. HEWETT, G.C.S.I., K.B.E.,C.1.E. Sir CHARLES C. McLEOD 

J. A. TOOMEY, Esq. 









LONDON BANKERS 
BANK OF ENGLAND 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 





The Bank grants Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers on all places where it is represented; negotiates 
and collects Bills of Exchange; undertakes the Purchase or Sale of Indian Government and other 
Securities; collects Pay, Pensions, and generally transacts every description of Eastern Banking busi- 
ness. The Bank receives Deposits for fixed periods, not exceeding one year, at rates to be obtained 
on application. 

The Bank opens Current Accounts, and provided they do not fall below £200, allows Two per cent 
per annum interest on the minimum monthly balances. 


OFFICE HOURS 10 TO 3— SATURDAY 10 TO 12. 












































NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED 





C. NICOLL, London Manager. H. CHALMBRS, General Manager. 






































‘Over 500 Branches 








Branches in 


_ CAPE PROVINCE 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 
KENIA COLONY 
NATAL 
NYASALAND 
ORANGE FREE STATE 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
RHODESIA 
SOUTH WEST PROTECTORATE 
SWAZILAND 
BASUTOLAND 
TRANSVAAL 





Our Organization, Resources and Facilities Enable us 


to Offer Efficient Service in All Branches of Banking 


Resources Exceed $430.000.000.00 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM BOMBAY, INDIA 
ST. HELENA AND MAURITIUS 











LONDON OFFICES 
Circus Place, London Wall, E. C. 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, E. C. 25 Cockspur St., S. W. 


The National Bank 
of South Africa, La. 


R. E. SAUNDERS, Agent 


10 WALL STREET NEW YORK 























Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET,'’LONDON, E. C. 


EIS CCS COE YT at us « «-£10,000,000 or $50,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1,562,500 or $7,812,500 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 or $11,000,000 
£4,687,500 or $23,437,500 

£52,010,266 or $260,051,330 

£70,102,909 or $350,514,545 


Bankers to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa in the 
Cape Province; to the Imperial 
Government in South Africa; and 
to the Administration of Rho- 
desia. 


About Five Hundred Branches and 
Agencies in Cape Province, 
Natal, Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, Basutoland, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, 
Uganda, East Africa and South 
West Africa; also Branches at 
Amsterdam’ and Rotterdam, 


Holland. 


W. H. MACINTYRE 


AGENT 
68 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Also representing 


The Bank of New South Wales 


with three hundred and thirty-five 


; (335) Branches throughout Australasia, 
Bank Premises, Cape Town, Africa Fiji, Papua (New Guinea). 
































Financing Business with the Far East 


HIS American bank, through its branches in the principal trade centers 

of China, and at Manila, P. I., is unusually well fitted to serve importers 

and exporters, engaged in business with the Far East, in every requirement of 
international banking. 


The service rendered is direct; that is to say, we, at every step, exercise 
close supervision over all transactions, thus assuring their accurate and prompt 
negotiation. 


The personal character of the service is another valuable factor, in that our 
representatives, both in this country and in the Orient, occupy themselves with 
our customers’ transactions and inquiries in a spirit of genuine personal interest. 


We invite interviews or correspondence with importers and exporters en- 
gaged in, or about to enter, trade with the Far East. 


AT Branches in the Far East 
Above is SHANGHAI 


the “chop” HANKOW HONGKONG 
(trademark) PEKING TIENTSIN 


registered 


in China by CHANGSHA 


ASIA BANKING CORPORATION 


Corporation 
Head Office: 


35 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


' CAPITAL $4,000,000 © SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $1,489,362.54 
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HONGKONG anp SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated by Special Ordinance of the Legislative Council of Hongkong in 1867 


Paid up Capital, Hongkong 

Currency . . $15,000,000 
Sterling Reserve Fund, Hong- 

kong Currency .. . . 6,000,000 
Silver Reserve Fund, Hongkong 

Coe. 5. Ck se tl Bee 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors, 

Hongkong Currency. . . 15,000,000 
Deposits 31 Dec., 1919, De- 

mand, Hongkong Currency 232,060,000 
Deposits 31 December, 1919, 

Fixed, Hongkong Currency 105,000,000 
Total Assets December, 1919, 

Hongkong Currency. . . 425,000,000 

















Head Office, Hongkong Head office in Hongkong, 34 Branches and Agen- 


cies in China, Japan, India, Java, Straits Settle- 


J. A. Jeffrey, Agent ments, Philippines and other parts of the Far East; 
London, England; Lyons, France; New York and San 
36 Wall Street, New York Francisco in the United States, 




















The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


Yokohama, Japan 


Subscribed Capital, Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid-up, Yen 100,000,000 Reserve Fund, Yen 50,000,000 





BRANCHES AND 
AGENCIES AT: 


Batavia Newchwang 
Bombay New York 
Been ON Buenos Ayres Osaka 
tee Calcutta Peking 
PEP oy Gr ~ | Changchun Rangoon 
dw bi Darien (Dalny) Rio de Janeiro 
F engtien(Mukden) San Francisce 
Hamburg Saigon 
Hankow Seattle 
Harbin Shanghai 
Honolulu Shimonoseki 
Hong Kong Singapore 
Kai Yuan Sourabaya 
Kobe Sydney 
London Tientsin 
Los Angeles Tokyo 
Lyons Tsinanfu 
Manila Tsingtau 
Nagasaki Vladivostock 


London Office: 
7, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
T. OKUBO, Manager 











HEAD OFFICE: YOKOHAMA 
































Capital Stock 
$5,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$8,200,000.00 

















INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


OWNED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


London Office: Lyons Office: San Francisco Office: 
36 BISHOPSGATE, E. C. 27 PLACE TOLOZAN 232 MONTGOMERY ST. 
H. T. S. GREEN, President and General Manager. 

Far Eastern Branches West Indian and Central American 
CHINA: Shanghai, Peking, Tientsin, Hankow, 

Hongkong, Canton, Harbin, Tsingtao. Branches 
JAPAN: Yokohama, Kobe. REPUBLIC OF PANAMA: Panama, Colon. 
PHILIPPINES: Manila, Cebu. 
INDIA: Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Santo Domingo, San 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS: Singapore. Pedro de Macoris, Santiago, Puerto Plata, 
DUTCH EAST INDIES: Batavia, Soerabaya. Sanchez, Barahona. 


BRANCHES OF THE NAT ONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


ARGENTINA: Buenos Aires, Rosario. BELGIUM: Brussels, Antwerp. BRAZIL: Bahia, Pernambuco, Porto Alegre, 
tio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo. CHILE: Santiago de Chile, Valparaiso. URUGUAY: Montevideo, Calle Rondeau 
(Sub-branch). VENEZUELA: Caracas, Ciudad Bolivar, Maracaibo. CUBA: Artemiso, Bayamo, Caibarien, Camaguey, 
Cardenas, Ciego de Avila, Cienfuegos, Colon, Cruces, Guantanamo, Havana, Manzanillo, Matanzas, Neuvitas, Pinar del 
Rio, Placetas del Norte, Remedios, Sagua la Grande, Sancti Spiritus, Santa Clara, Santiago de Cuba, Union de Reyes, 
Yaguajay. PERU: Lima. PORTO RICO: Ponce, San Juan, Italy: Genoa. RUSSIA: Moscow, Petrograd (tempo- 
rarily closed). SOUTH AFRICA: Cape Town. SPAIN: Barcelona, Madrid. TRINIDAD: Port of Spain. COLOMBIA: 
Medellin, Barranquilla, Bogota. ENGLAND: London. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Letters of Credit, Bills of Exchange and Cable Transfers bought and sold. Deposits re- 
ceived for fixed periods at rates to be ascertained on application. 





















iiartered Bank Of India, Australia and China 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853 





Capital (Gold) 
$10,000,000.00 


Reserve Fund 
$15,000 ,000.00 


Undivided Profits 
$864, 150.00 


Total Assets 
$343,708,475.00 


Branches in China, Japan, 
Philippine Islands, Java, 
Straits Settlements, India and 
Burmah, and Agencies in all 
the principal cities of Europe ° 
and Australia. Travelers’ 
Credits issued, available in all 
parts of the world. Foreign 
exchange bought and sold. 




















CALCUTTA OFFICE 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, LONDON, ENGLAND 


WILLIAM BAXTER, Agent, 88 Wall Street, NEW YORK 
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PARK-~|(JNION 
FOREIGN BANKING CORPORATION 


56 Wall Street, New York 


Capital (fully paid), $4,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $754,000 


BRANCHES AT 
Shanghai Tokio Yokohama Paris San Francisco Seattle 





















































Transactions in Exchange Acceptances 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit Transfers of Money 
Commercial Credits Advances against Collateral for the 
Foreign Collections and Cheques Financing of Foreign Business 





OFFICERS 


Charles A. Holder, President 
T. Fred Aspden, Vice-President 
E. B. MacKenzie, Secretary & Treasurer 























FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Our Foreign Department specialises in 





Argentine, French, Italian, Japanese, Swiss and Russian Government 
Bonds. qBank contract obligations on Marks, Francs and Lire good nine 
months from date. QForeign Currency (all issues). Foreign Exchange. 


DUNHAM 3 (c 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Hanover | 
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A General International Commercial 
Banking Business Transacted 


























me a 


Principal Branches 


Through our numerous’ branches 
Brussels, Belgium abroad we are equipped to offer every 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


i | aid in the expansion and development 
Cali, Colombia ° 

i lange : of your foreign markets. 

Harbin, Manchuria 


Havana, Cuba 


Manila, Philippine Islands AMERI CAN 


Panama City, Panama 

Port au Prince, Haiti FOREIGN BANKING 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Santo Domingo, CORPORAT ION 
Dominican Republic 


Agents and correspondents in hy Broadway, New York, U. S, A. 


all the other important com- 


mercial centers of the world. Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
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Chelsea Exchange Bank 


MAIN OFFICE HARLEM BRANCH 


266 West 34th St., New York 7th Avenue at 135th St. 


A. E. STILGER, President 


WM. A. LOBB, Vice-President GEO. F. EWALD, Asst. Cashier 
WALTER L. WILLIAMS, Vice-President CHAS. G. RAPP, Asst. Cashier 
IRVING M. SHAW, Vice-President HARRY S. GROH, Asst. Cashier 


DEPOSITORY, STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY OF NEW YORK. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, TRAVELERS CHECKS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, MONEY ORDERS 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
A Strictly Commercial Bank in The Heart of New York 














LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 7 WALL STREET 
BROADWAY and LEONARD ST. BROADWAY and 72nd St. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK J. EGAN, Chairman 
ALEXANDER S. WEBB, President 
ABRAM M. Hyatt, Vice-President OwEN WARD, Vice-President 
FREDERIC P, DAVIS, Vice-President WILLIAM F, FITZSIMMONS, Vice-Pres. 
Moses 8. Lort, Vice-President 
CHARLES E. CALHOUN, Secretary NELSON F, GRIFFIN, Treasurer 
ROBERT L. JONES, Asst. Secretary NORMAN W, ANDREWS, Asst. Treasurer 
JOSEPH W. HANSON, Asst. Treasurer 
HARRY M. Forp, Asst. Secretary ROGERS W. GOULD, Asst. Secretary 
JOSEPH H. ADAMS, JRB., Asst. Treasurer ERNEST J. SCHILLING, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 
PAUL H, SELCHOW, Trust Officer 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000 
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MAITLAND, CoppELL & Co. 


52 William Street, New York 





ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES. ACT AS 
AGENTS OF CORPORATIONS AND NEGOTIATE AND ISSUE LOANS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE, TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS, LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


The National Provincial & Union Bank of England, Ltd. 
London 


Messrs. Mallet Freres & Cie., Paris 


Banco Nacional de Mexico 
AND ITS BRANCHES 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, etc. 








TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 














BOISSEVAIN & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Securities 


Commercial Department Foreign Exchange 


Correspondents of 


MESSRS. PIERSON & CO. 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 














WILLIAM SCHALL CARL MULLER 
FRANK M. WELTY JOHN HANWAY EDWARD S. PAINE 


WILLIAM SCHALL & CO. 
45 William Street - - New York 


Foreign Exchange Commercial Credits 























Cablegramas: ‘ Turnure’’ 


Casa Fundada en 1832 


Lawrence [ urnure C& Co. 


Depédsitos y Cuentas Corrientes. 


cargo del Cobro y Remisién de Dividendos é Intereses. 


Depésitos de Valores haciéndonos 


Compra y 


venta de Valores Pablicos é Industriales. Compra y Venta de Letras 


de Cambio. 


Cobro de Letras, Cupones, etc., por cuenta agena. 


Giros, Pagos por Cable y Cartas de Crédito, sobre la Habana! y 


otras ciudades de Cuba, también sobre Inglaterra, Francia, Espafia, 


México, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Centro y Sud America. 


Londres: The London Joint City and Midland Bank, Ld. 
Puerto Rico: Banco Comercial de Puerto Rico 
Espana: Banco Urquijo, Madrid. 


Corresponsales: 


Banco Hispano Americano, y Agencias 


Nueva York, 
Calle de Wall No. 64 





Paris: Heine y Ca. 
Habana: N. Gelats y Ca. 


Banco de Barcelona, Barcelona 
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$15,000,000.00 
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CHARLES 


Treasurer 


GROVER C. CLARK 


isst. Secretary 


GEORGE W. 


Asst. Treasurer 


UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY, UTICA, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 


J. FRANCIS DAY 


President 






GEO. E. DUNHAM 


Vice-President 





SANFORD F. 


SHERMAN 


| ice-President 






(;RAHAM 


COVENTRY 


Vice-President and 
Secretary 


LAMB 


WILLIAMS 























Government Bonds 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 














HIGGINSON & CO. 


LONDON 


Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Acceptances 


Corporation Bonds 
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THE CHRONICLE. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle is a weekly newspaper 
of 128 pages or more, published in time for the earliest mail every Saturday 
morning, with the latest news by telegraph and cable from its own corre- 
spondents relating to the various matters within its scope. 

The Chronicle comprises a number of added Sections or Supplements, 
issued periodically, and which form exceedingly valuable adjuncts of the 
weekly issues. 

The Railway and Industrial Section, issued twice a year, is furnished 
without extra charge to every annual subscriber of the Chronicle. 

The Railway Earnings Section, issued monthly, containing the sworn 
returns of earnings and expenses, filed each month with the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, is also furnished without eztra charge to every an- 
nual subscriber. 

The Electric Railway Section, issued twice a year, is also furnished 
without extra charge to every annual subscriber of the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. 

The State and City Section, issued semi-annually, is also furnished 
without extra charge to every subscriber of the Chronicle. 

The Bank and Quotation Section, issued monthly, is likewise fur. 
nished without extra charge to every subscriber of the Chronicle. 

Besides these Supplements, others are published from time to time, like 
the present Bankers’ Convention Section. 

Terms for the Chronicle, includihg all the Supplements, are Ten Dollars 
within the United States, Thirteen and a Half Dollars (which includes 
postage) in Europe, and Eleven and a Half Dollars in Canada. 


WILLIAM B. DANA COMPANY, Publishers, 
Front, Pine and Depeyster Streets, New York. 








INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


A complete index to the advertisements appearing in 
the present issue of the Bankers’ Convention Section will 
be found on pages 89 and 90. 








THE CONVENTION AND THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 


The American Bankers’ National Convention met 
this year in the face of many urgent and unusual 
problems besetting the banking profession. More, 
perhaps, than on any similar occasion in many 
years, the associated bankers were confronted with 
disputed questions of finance which called impera- 
tively for wise and authoritative judgment, and the 
most gratifying fact about the convention of 1920 
was that no evasion or compromise of opinion was 
permitted, but that clear and positive conclusions 
were expressed on all the vital issues. 

The questions of readjustment of Federal taxa- 
tion, of provision of credit for our agricultural pro- 
ducers, of the financing of our foreign trade and of 
the real facts of the “call money market”’—facts 
which had been so perversely misrepresented by a 
high officer of the Government—naturally occupied 
the attention of the delegates. All were discussed 
and passed upon in a manner which should illumi- 
nate future discussion and future action. Two other 





pressing topics of the day which came up for con- 
sideration deserve more especial notice. 

Richard 8S. Hawes struck the real keynote of in- 
terest in his speech calling the Convention to order, 
touching as he did on the question which was upper- 
most in the minds of all the delegates, the fall in 
prices. Mr. Hawes pointed out two salient facts in 
the situation; first, that our own markets, in com- 
mon with the rest of the world, are “passing over a 
bridge into a broad avenue of future operations 
where a more firm foundation and withal a conser- 
vative business atmosphere will prevail,” and sec- 
ond, that the United States, being “the only country 
of importance in which the gold standard has been 
successfully maintained,” is the country which pre- 
eminently has “retained our pre-war banking and 
financial relations, has conserved the sound elements 
of our banking practice and has kept prepared for 
future demands.” 

This is the fact of underlying importance. We 
cannot, perhaps, concur in all respects with Mr. 
Hawes in his view that the changes in American 
prices have been “less extreme than those experi- 
enced by other nations.” That some of the Euro- 
pean declines have run far beyond our own, there is 
no doubt. There is some difference in our own sta- 
tistical averages of prices, which makes the extreme 
American decline up to the time of the Bankers’ 
Jonvention vary according to the different reckon- 
ing from the 11% of the Bureau of Labor to the 20% 
of Bradstreet’s Agency. The lower of these average 
declines is somewhat below the decline reported for 
the same period by the standard statistical aver- 
ages of England and France and much below that 
of Japan; but the higher of them is greater than 
has occurred in either France or England. 

That might conceivably be explained by the fact 
that prices in this country were at least not buoyed 
up by a currency depreciated in terms of gold, as is 
the case in the two European nations referred to. 
Yet, on the other hand, the fall in prices of sepa- 
rate commodities in Germany (though we are not 
aware of any general average that has been com- 
piled) has been far greater than in either the United 
States or Western Europe. That, however, was 
largely a matter of fluctuating foreign exchange. In 
the United States the fall has admittedly been a mat- 
ter for the most part of slackening demand from 
consumers, increased production and over-extended 
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credit. In so far as the fall represented readjust- 
ment from an unduly inflated credit position in the 
United States, we did not, at any rate, have a cur. 
rency continuously depreciating in terms of gold to 
sustain the level of prices. But the question of the 
relation between extended credit and the price of 
commodities will have considerable light thrown 
upon it when we see how far the reduction of the 
Federal Reserve notes will go after the end of the 
year. 

One action of real importance taken by the Con- 
vention at Washington was embodied in its report 
on Professor Irving Fisher’s “gold stabilization” 
plan. Professor Fisher has urged insistently a pro) 
ect for stabilizing values which has been a dream 
of political economists during more than a genera. 
tion, but which has been abandoned by pretty nearly 
all of them as practically impossible. It is, to pre- 
vent the rise or fall of prices as affected by gold 
production or gold accumulation, through increas- 
ing or decreasing, as the case may be, the metallic 
content of the standard gold dollar in such a way 
as to counterbalance that influence. The plan in- 
volves two expedients, each of which the economists 
of the past have been inclined to regard as not at all 
economically -feasible—first, the determining of 
what is to be the official average of prices to which 
the dollar is to be arbitrarily adjusted; second, the 
changing of the intrinsic value of the dollar itself. 
It has been shown by opponents of the plan that no 
statistical average can possibly be exact and fair, 
and that if it could possess those qualities it would 
have to accept for its basis the prices of a time when 
economic conditions might be utterly abnormal 


and might have thereby created utterly abnormal 
prices. 

Obviously the adoption of such an average as a 
basis for future valuations, even supposing that it 
could be done systematically, would obstruct the 
automatic return of prices to something like the nor- 


mal level. The method of changing the content of 
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the dollar is full of intricate perplexities; the in- 
dispensable task of making all nations act in con- 
cert is hardly imaginable. But the Convention’s re- 
port goes further even than these fundamental con- 
siderations. Looking at the matter purely from a 
banking point of view, it shows that the plan would 
certainly have broken down and failed of its pur- 
pose in the face of such conditions as those of 1914; 
furthermore, that “Professor Fisher’s plan involves 
the modification of contracts calling for payment in 
gold coin of the present weight and fineness.” It 
would “lead to foreign drain on our gold in any pe- 
riod of crisis,” because “the plan calls for lightening 
the gold behind the dollar when prices fall” ; in which 
ease foreigners could withdraw their balances in 
America and “sell dollars short before the Govern- 
ment could make a change.” The proposed plan 
would, moreover, “make difficult if not impossible 
the maintenance of gold redemption in periods of 
rapidly rising prices”; this for the obvious reason 
that gold would then be the cheapest of all commod1- 
ties for export. It would inevitably, if applied to- 
day for instance, “perpetuate all the suffering which 
recipients of fixed incomes have experienced.” 

The Convention, positively, and we think very 
wisely, disapproved the proposal of even agitating 
the plan or of appointing a commission to consider 
it—on the very sound ground that “proposals look- 
ing toward the creation of new currency systems di- 
vorced from the gold standard are already being 
made,” many of which “are of an extremely wild and 
dangerous character.” The Convention’s view in 
summing the matter up was that “the banking pro- 
fession of the United States should concern itself 
with the maintenance in the United States and the 
restoration in Europe of the old-fashioned gold 
standard, rather than with any effort to introduce 
refinement and novelty.” Its judgment, therefore, 
was declared to be “definitely adverse to Professor 
Fisher’s plan,” and with that conclusion we heart- 
ily concur. 
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The Federal Reserve System 


By Oscar WELLS, President First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ 
Association: 

It is an honor, which I gratefully acknowledge, to be 
asked to address the American Bankers’ Association upon 
any subject, but it is a greater honor to be invited to talk 
to you about the Federal Reserve System, for it is a matter 
that has been of vital interest to the members of this 
Association for a number of years, even before the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. I need not recall to many of 
you the part played by the committees of your appointment, 
or the importance of the appeals that went up from your 
convention platforms, during the years in which leading 
bankers and economists were contributing toward the crys- 
tallization of sentiment in favor of the enactment of a new 
banking currency law and which found its consummation 
some seven years ago when Congress passed the Glass- 
Owen bill. Perhaps no other legislation in modern times 
represents the combined efforts of all the interested ele- 
ments. both in and out of Congress, as does this law. As 
bankers you not only helped in the making of it, but you 
have been intimately connected with the process of fitting 
the transactions of the Federal Reserve banks to the pro- 
visions of the Act. It is this familiarity of yours with my 
subject which caused me to hesitate in undertaking the 
task assigned to me, and even now, after a few weeks of 
preparation, I approach it with a great deal of misgiving 
as to my ability to add anything to your knowledge of it. 
I feel, however, a sense of professional responsibility in 
the premises and would lay upon you a similar kind of 
obligation whenever and wherever the Federal Reserve 
System is involved, because it is and doubtless shall ever 
be one of the great fundamentals of your vocational 
achievements. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 

knowledge and relationship is intimate and 
peculiar, so your responsibility is correspondingly great. 
Is the Federal Reserve System reasonably meeting the 
demands of economic conditions? If not and you can sup- 
ply the corrective measures, your plain duty is not only 
to offer them but to insist upon their being accepted. I 
have enough faith in you to believe that you have not 
halted in the expression of your views and that you will not 
do so. I have no patience with the charge that the bankers 
of America are under the dominance of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, or any other institution, even though it may 
come from such a high source as that of an United States 
Senator of my own political faith. If, however, the system 
is responding to the purposes for which you thought it was 
created, taking into full account the varying problems that 
have arisen during its existence, you can render the busi- 
ness of which you are the authentic representatives, an 
important service, by giving to it your whole-hearted stamp 
of approval. One banker friend of mine expressed him- 
self recently as being one hundred per cent. for the system 
and ninety-five per cent. for the administration of it. I 
need not tell you that a great deal of self-sacrificing talent 
is on the Federal Reserve Board and among the officers 
of the Federal Reserve banks, whose labors, without your 
constructive aid become burdens of intolerable proportion. 

This theme is too broad to be covered by one address, 
unless it should be a very long one, and as the subject is 
to be opened to the delegates of the convention I shall, in 
recognition of the limitations of the occasion and in defer- 
ence to those who follow me in the discussion of it, confine 
myself chiefly to the functions, policies, powers and limi- 
tations of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal Re- 


As your 
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serve banks in their relation to credit. What I shall say 
will be in defense of the system and the administration of 
it in this particular phase of its operations, not because ] 
think it needs defense but because there is seemingly so 
much that is 
they apply both to the expansion and the control of banking 
credit. 

The vagaries of hifman nature are uo better exemplified 
than in the difference in the attitude of the public towards 
the operations of the Federal Act, during the 


period when expansion was the essential function and the 


misunderstood concerning its purposes as 


Reserve 


time when it became necessary to restrict the use of the 
expansive power of the Federal Profli. 
gacy and extravagance are easily while 
thrift and accumulation are the results of self denial and 
some hardships. Only a few months ago we heard nothing 
but praise of the new banking system. 
pride that we had accomplished the unparalled task of not 
only financing the war by furnishing the funds required for 
the direct expenditure of the Treasury, but that we had 
taken care of the credit needs of commerce and industry 
to an extent greatly bevond our wildest dreams of volume, 
and we had given the credit to the functions of the Federal 
Reserve banks. There was no doubt in our minds but that 
the old system of an inelastic currency and 
reserves would have suffered a collapse even without the 
added strain of When the Federal Reserve Board 
and the lederal hanks undertook a policy of a 
readjustment of credits by appealing to member banks to 
exercise a somewhat keener discretion in the granting of 
loans for non-essential purposes and the liquidation in a 
gradual and orderly manner of existing loans of like 
character, we began to hear of the injustice done to many 
quarters and the svstem as directed by those in charge of 
its affairs was held responsible tor all of the ills of a tight 
money market. 


feserve Syste. 


acquired habits 


It was a matter of 


independent 


War. 
Reserve 


CREDITS. 

Credit is the keynote of banking. It is more so to-day 
than ever before. It is the inspiration, the source of 
revenue and at last the justification of the usual transac- 
tion, particularly in commercial banks. Most every other 
function of the bank bears either a direct or collateral 
relationship to the question of credit. It was the develop 
ment of banking in its capacity of supplying credit which 
led to the conditions requiring a more adquate system of 
banking laws in this country. We required a greater 
elasticity in the currency supply because of the seasonal 
demands upon us for that medium during the crop moving 
period particularly, but the abnormal demand for currency 
meant an expanded credit situation, for the two went to- 
gether. We argued for the mobilization of reserves. but 
we would not have had any use for changing the location 
of our reserve funds except that by gathering them into 
a common reservoir they might be used to take care of 
an abnormal demand for credit, by forming the basis of the 
note issuing power of the federal banking institutions which 
is the expansive power of the system so far as credit is 
concerned. Thus we have an elastic currency and a chan- 
nel for a greater volume of rediscounting. The Federal 
Reserve Act not only provides the quantitative means of 
credit, but through the definition of the eligibility of re- 
discounts it emphasizes the value of its qualitative feature. 


CREDIT EXPANSION. 

‘rom the very beginning the Federal Reserve System 
has been engaged in exercising its function of expanding 
credit. Its operations opened with the need of it with 
which to retire the emergency currency called out because 
of the derangement of the export market with the outbreak 
of the war in Europe. There was but little or no contrac- 
tion of it before the business demands stimulated by the 
activity of war requirements called the need forth again 
and then, of course, when our own country became a par- 
ticipant, expansion was the established order of the day. 
The theory of the note issuing power of the Federal Re- 
serve bank is that so long as the notes are sustained by 
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self-liguidating Commercial paper that the contraction wil 
be automatic. and the normal balance of credit will be 
restored without harm or fear. But you understand that 
under the emergency of war, when much of the expansion 
had been occasioned by the needed stimulation of Govern- 
ment financing. that the note issuing function was being 
partially supported by the notes given for the purchase of 
Government and hence liquid. Under any 
condition a system which undertakes to provide for an 
expansion of credit must have the means to control it or 
else it is robbed of the essential quality of elasticity, but 
the curtailment need much earlier if it has al- 
ready assumed obligations more or less fixed in character, 
us was the case with the Federal Reserve banks when they 
began to admit bond-secured loans on a parity with those 
ordinarly termed self-liquid. It is upon this point of 
undertaking to control credit in which the Federal Reserve 
ltoard and the Federal Reserve banks reluctantly engag 
that the The 
advocates of continuously low rates and further expansion 
seem to hold to the opinion that to restrict the growth of 
credit so long as it may be maintained by the issuance of 
Federal Reserve notes constitutes a greater menace to the 
prosperity of producers, the growth of our municipalities 
and industries. than the lowering of gold reserves. In 
their fine zeal for the artificial ease of the moment, they 
fail to take into account the day of reckoning which must 
surely follow the contraction of debts, not securely sup- 
ported by an adequate vield of production. sufficient both 
volume and time of maturity. To my mind, any 
argument to the effect that credit control should be ignored 
until the full lending power of the Federal Reserve banks 
has been exhausted, irrespective of a gold reserve, even 
for the purpose of sustaining an increased production, which 
of course is a thing altogether to be desired, is like saying 
that we can create wealth by writing statutes upon the 
federal law books. It is analogous to that argument 
against liquidness in lines of credit at banks, with which 
vou are all familiar. Who among you has not been asked 
why a debt should be paid so long as the maker can pre 
sent a solvent condition and you are in the business of 
lending money? Liquidation in banking is as essential as 
solvency and credit control in Federal Reserve banking is a 
sound concomitant to credit expansion. 


honds loss 


arrives 


system has received the greatest censure. 


as to 


("RITICISM., 


The criticism of the Federal Reserve System, or it may 
le more accurate to say the administration of the Federal 
Reserve System, pertaining to its rediscounting or credit 
viving function. uttered either by those who were sincere 
in their opposition to the policies inaugurated and by con- 
viction or temperament held to divergent views, through 
a lack of understanding the impelling purposes, or those 
who in wilful disobedience of their conception of 
and found fault because of selfishness or a 
desire to pander to the prejudice of the uninitiated, has 
passed through three distinct stages. The first was when 
the Federal Reserve banks as well as member banks, be- 
van to discourage through a slight increase in rates, the 
too frequent renewals of loans secured by Liberty bonds 
and Victory notes. Very naturally as the reed of credit 
for commercial and productive purposes became more ap- 
arent, and bond-secured loans grew less liquid, the banks 
instituted a practice of gradual retirement. The Federal 
Kteserve banks were anxious to reduce the volume of note 
issues against this bond-secured paper, gradually substitut- 
ing therefor paper of a more liquid nature, that such out- 
standing issues might be lessened through the payment of 
the collateral. This was urged by the critics to be a delib- 
crate plan to depress the market of Government war se- 
curities, notwithstandig « decline had alreddy set in as a 
result of the universal demand for credit and the conse- 
quent increasing rates upon other securities. They were 
'eing sold in large quantities by those who had bought them 
as an act of patriotism and who were taking their losses 
as the alternative of paying a high rate for money needed 


own 
soundness 
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in commercial enterprises. For the Federal Reserve banks 
to have maintained rates sufficiently low to have held the 
market up on such securities would have meant not only 
the carrying of the Government-secured loans already in 
the banks but would have induced the creation of others 
and defeated the elasticity of their own currency as well 
as prohibited the needed accommoations to banks for other 
purposes. It is perhaps only fair to say that if any mistake 
was made by the Federal Reserve banks in connection with 
the absorption of war securities by the public and the 
consequent partially inelastic note issue, that it was made 
much earlier, in an atmosphere of patriotism and at a 
time when even artificial means of stimulating the sale of 
Government obligations seemed justified. In the subse- 
quent cold light of analysis, of a declining market, it is easy 
to conclude that the lower rates on the bonds, as well as 
those maintained by the banks on bond-paper, and the 
borrow and buy argument of salesmanship were both un- 
wise. 

Again, the Federal Reserve System with the increase of 
rates fixed in recognition of a diminishing supply of credit 
and for the purpose of preventing the too free use of the 
rediscounting privileges of the Federal Reserve banks, 
was held blamable as contributing to the high cost. of living 
and the argument went forth that what was needed most 
in this broad land of ours to bring things back to a normal 
condition was an abundance of cheap credit. Surely you 
will agree with me that it is not within the province of 
the Federal Reserve System to undertake to control or 
regulate prices, but to leave the price level to competition 
under the law of supply and demand. The immediate ob- 
jective of the policy of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Reserve banks should be that of undertaking to 
safeguard the situation as it relates to the reserve position 
of the Federal Reserve System and in so doing to bring 
about a stabilization of general business conditions which 
may be reflected in lower prices and a consequent lower 
cost of living. At the time to which I refer, we were 
frankly confronted with the economic need of deflation 
and the industrial need of an increased production. The 
situation seemed well nigh irreconcilable. It was ag- 
gravated by a universal extravagance which may have 
been the result of the relaxation from the tension in which 
we had been held by the anxieties of the war. We had 
hoped that, by some natural means, production might be 
made to overtake consumption either through the increase 
of the one or the lessening of the other, if not through 
the channels of both, with the resultant effect of the 
natural growth of thrift and economy. We were not being 
favored by any cessation in the cost of production. We 
were caught in the vicious circle of increasing prices and 
wages. Many of us were somewhat alarmed by the in- 
creasing tendency toward further inflation, particularly 
as the situation contained many surface indications of 
prosperity. 
would have been better if the Federal Reserve System 
had exercised its capacity to check the further expansion 
of erdit at an earlier date. It was, of course, natural for 
those charged with the administration of its affairs to have 
waited before taking what would have been regarded as 
drastic steps in such a situation. 

The last stage of criticism is the one to which I have 
already alluded, as the need of further credit at whatever 
cost to the reserve position of the Federal Reserve banks. 
that, production in the industries may be not only main- 
tained but increased even to the extent of financing perma- 
nent improvements; that roads and public buildings may 
be constructed; that funds may be provided for housing 
campaigns heretofore sustained by the investing public 
and that the fluctuation in the stock market may be con- 
trolled through the application of credit facilities not now 
easily available to those who must rely upon the call 
money market. In short, that any curtailment of the ex- 
pansion of credit should not fall as a burden upon any of 
the activities to which mankind has grown accustomed. 
unless perforce it be those engaged in the obnoxious traffic 
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of non-essentials, and that these should be prescribed 
specifically and undeniably through the issuance of an 
edict by the Federal Reserve Board. 

One would almost conclude from the comments ex- 
pressed, both publicly and in private, since the Federal 
Reserve Board took the position last May that the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks should be protected 
by a more discriminating policy in the distribution of 
credit, that the lending of money had become a type of 
governmental aid to be obtained through the channels of 
political influence or by convincing the Federal Reserve 
Board, acting as a sort of financial priority board, of the 
more urgent need of a given section or industry. Such 
a mental attitude ignores the fundamental purpose of the 
Federal Reserve Act to afford rediscounting facilities 
through member banks and denies the practice of initiat- 
ing borrowing transactions with local banking institutions. 
Even when the need is recognized as being an urgent one 
and it is: known that the affairs of the industry have 
approached a crisis, the lending power of the Federal 
Reserve banks cannot be soundly invoked save through 
the application of member banks, and under the legal 
obligation of the Federal Reserve bank directors to ad- 
minister its affairs “fairly and impartially and without 
discrimination in favor of or against any member bank” 
and to extend “to each member bank such discounts, ad- 
vancements and accommodations as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard for the claim and de. 
mands of other member banks.” 

The cattle industry is in jeopardy just now because it 
has grown to depend upon an open market for cattle 
paper sustained by banks outside of the area of live stock 
production and which under existing conditions of a de 
creasing supply of available credit has been in a measure 
withdrawn, thereby forcing upon the market the young 
cattle and the mothers of future herds. 

The cotton crop of the South has been produced this year 
at great cost. The representatives of that industry con- 
vincingly maintain that the market price is now under 
the cost of production and that the growing of cotton in 
subsequent years will feel the influence of the inevitable 
loss of the present unless by the further extension of credit 
a substantial part of the season’s crop can be held for a 
better price. The practical difficulty lies in the fact that 
the production of the crop has already put a strain upon 
the credit giving powers of the banks in the cotton produc. 
ing area, beyond which it is not easy for them to go without 
incurring the dangers of over-extension. 

The rediscounting machinery of the Federal Reserve 
banks is, of course, available to the member banks located 
within the territory covered by these two important and 
essential industries. The remaining question in either 
case is whether there are sufficient rights or application 
left for the use of it. to take care of the respective needs 
for a further expansion, to conserve their uses for food and 
clothing in succeeding years. To undertake to go beyond’ 
the established facilities vouchsafed through the operation 
of the rediscounting privileges of member banks would be 
equivalent to undertaking the valorization of these com- 
modities by the use of bank credits. 


CrEDIt CONTROL. 


It may be an interesting study for us to survey a little 
more minutely this function of credit control which we 
have already concluded to be as essential among the ele- 
ments of a federal banking system as that of credit ex- 


pans‘on. Congress confirmed the position we have taken 
by amending the law, in the early part of the present year, 
authorizing any Federal Reserve bank, with the consent 
of the Federal Reserve Board, to fix a basic line of credit 
for member banks and to establish progressive rates of 
disconnt to be applied to borrowings in excess thereof. 
A number of the banks have already exercised the pro- 
visions of this amendment with what they believe to be 
satisfactory results. The Class A or banker directors, 
representing three groups of member banks, and the bank- 
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ers who are members of the Advisory Council, which 
body consists of one from each of the twelve districts, 
gave their sanction to the soundness of the doctrine of 
eredit control after taking part in a conference with the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, at which time the 
whole subject was thoroughly discussed, not alone the 
general policy of the system undertaking to induce a more 
discriminating employment of the credit supply afforded 
member banks through the rediscounting functions of 
Federal Reserve banks, but the opportuneness of the time 
and the methods to be used that credit conditions might 
be the least disturbed. : 

That your interest may be further stimulated in this 
problem of the Federal Reserve System which is still 
unsolved, I shall enumerate some of the things upon which 
that conference seemed to be in agreement: 

(a) That expansion must be followed by contraction 
through the capacity of control and the power of curtail- 
ment. 

(b) That while there is no virtue in fixing an arbitrary 
minimum reserve of gold, that, in the interest of soundness, 
a low reserve postion should not be readily assumed. 

(c) That deflation should be gradual and orderly. 

(d) That while curtailment of the volume of loans was 
not expected or desired that a further expansion especially 
in non-essential credits should be prevented in order to 
secure a greater supply for essential production, especially 
as we were approaching the crop moving period. 

(e) That the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal 
Reserve banks could logically undertake to define non- 
essential loans, but that it should be left to individual bank 
executives. 

(f) That the situation required a responsiveness upon 
the part of banks and the public to exercise economy and 
conserve banking credit. 

(yg) That the best picture of credit conditions was 
exhibited by the fact, that notwithstanding that the peak 
of the seasonal requirements had not been reached, that 
seven of the Federal Reserve banks were then borrowing 
from three, two of them neither borrowing nor lending. 

(h) That the best means of regulating or controlling 
the credit situation is by advancing the discount rates of 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

The effect of that conference was to direct the attention 
of the public and the bankers to the economic value of 
checking up the too free use of banking credit, and the 
result has been that while we have had no liquidation in 
the volume of bank loans that we have many evidences of 
a more wholesome credit situation than obtained at the 
time of its adjournment. The meeting was followed by the 
raising of rates by a number of the Federal Reserve banks, 
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and by the application of the progressive rates by several 
more of them, and was supported by an almost universal 
resolve of the bankers of the country to do their share 
towards maintaining a sound reserve position, that the 
prestige of our currency and banking law might endure. 

This was the first real effort of the Federal Reserve 
System to check undue credit expansion and to induce a 
normal and healthy liquidation. While the solution of 
the problem is yet unfinished, I am constrained to believe 
that a very substantial contribution has been made to 
the economic advantage of our nation and that the prin- 
ciples of credit control as a proper function of the country’s 
banking system is fixed for all time. 

The presentation of only one of the several distinct and 
important activities of the Federal Reserve System may 
imply that there are no others, that they do not contain 
any problems worthy of mention or that they are insigni- 
ficant in comparison. As a matter of fact there are many 
responsibilities to be discharged by, as well as there are 
many achievements to the credit of the system, and while 
I do not believe that any of them are as vital to its funda- 
mental soundness or that their roots are so deeply im- 
bedded in its perpetuity, they are interesting and altogether 
worthy of your study of them. One of them, the develop- 
ment of the collection of items which has become known 
as the universal par clearance plan, has been made the 
subject of a debate at one of the section meetings of this 
Convention, thus clearly demonstrating the scope of its 
influence. The development of the bank acceptances or 
for that matter the emphasis placed upon trade acceptances 
are within the purview of the Federal Reserve System and 
have been made the subjects of entire addresses. Main- 
taining the elasticity of the Federal Reserve note issues, 
wholly apart from the relation it bears to the function of 
furnishing credit, is a matter which some day must be 
threshed out with some definiteness. The abnormal profits 
of the Federal Reserve banks are producing a psychological 
effect upon the minds of the bankers and the public to such 
an extent as to furnish a problem all its own. As valuable 
as these may be and however far reaching they may become 
as questions to be met and solved, both the present and 
the future worth of our new banking and currency law are 
immutably bound up with the soundness of the reserve - 
position of the Federal Reserve banks and the influence 
they may exert upon the improved character and greater 
liquidness of bank credits. 

In conclusion I again bespeak your wider interest, better 
understanding and courageous conduct of your conviction 
concerning all things pertaining to the greater soundness 
of that element of banking, without which there can be 
no assured success, the giving and withholding of credit. 


Government Finance—The Financial Position of the Country 


By Davin F. Houston, Secretary of the U. 8. Treasury. 


It is a great pleasure and privilege to appear before this 
gathering of American bankers. You and those you repre- 
sent occupy an important position in the financial affairs 
of the nation. Very many people, both here and abroad, 
are interested in you and will attach much importance to 
what you say and do. I shall not presume to speak to you 
concerning your duties and responsibilities or the funda- 
mental relation you bear towards the problems of sound 
finance and banking. You are a part of a great whole. 
You are on the firing line and for six years you have seen 
some heavy and active service and I have no doubt that 
many of you could exhibit the scars of battle. But in spite 
of the fact that you have served, that you have aided in 
keeping this nation strong and sound in the greatest strain 
it has ever endured, in making it possible to finance and 
win the war, and in bearing the burdens during a trying 
period of readjustment, you wear no decorations and have 
received few testimonials. For the first time in its history 
in a great crisis this nation has had an adequate banking 


machinery and system and it has passed through the great- 
est financial storm of all time safely and is now proceeding 
in orderly fashion. Much of the credit for the happy out- 
come must be accorded to the bankers and banks of this 
nation, for no matter what the banking laws or machinery 
may be, a nation’s banking cannot be better than its 
bankers and business men. You have done your part pa- 
triotically with patience, intelligence and judgment. You 
have at all times co-operated with the Treasury and other 
governmental agencies, and I gladly extend to you ex- 
pressions of the Treasury’s appreciation and thanks. 

It is essential that this co-operation and the high spirit 
of patriotism persist. We still have many difficult situa- 
tions to face. We are not yet out of the woods, so to speak. 
We still confront highly abnormal problems. The fighting 
has ceased but war problems remain. The sad thing about 
war is that it is not ended when the fighting ceases. It 
leaves behind it hideous burdens and legacies which involve 
sacrifices for many generations. And these trying situa- 
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tions confronting us are rendered in a measure more diffi- 
cult than similar situations during the war for the simple 
reason that unfortunately patriotism has in part been 
demobilized, many people not realizing that peace has her 
need of patriotism quite as intense as war. We find all 
about us many difficulties. We are in the midst of an 
active period of transition and it will require of us all the 
patience, moderation and wisdom at our command. It will 
require much clear thinking and courage on the part of all 
good citizens. A heavy fog has settled down over the 
financial field as over the political and it cannot easily 
be dissipated. 

For many months we have been facing one sort of prob- 
lem; now we are confronted with exactly the opposite sort. 
For at least two years the public has been excited over the 
prevalence of abnormally high prices and the high cost 
of living resulting from increased costs, inflation and ex- 
travagance. Our thoughts have been occupied with pru- 
dent measures to bring the nation safely back, not to pre- 
war conditions, but to stable conditions. The expansion 
of credits which was marked during the war did not end 
with the armistice. There was a real apprehension every- 
where that there might be industrial stagnation, unemploy- 
ment and reduced production. The appeal was that busi- 
ness should go forward. Business men and the banks in 
whose hands the initiative lay responded and liberal 
credits were extended. Between the armistice and October 
1, 1920, the loans and investments of all banks, it is esti- 
mated, increased more than seven billions of dollars and 
Federal Reserve notes more than $740,000,000. In January, 
1920, on the recommendation of certain Reserve Banks, 
steps were taken, partly through increased rates, to control 
the undue credit expansion; but it persisted. We were 
threatened with a continuance and extension of the cycle of 
rising prices, of demands of labor for additional wages, 
and a situation which might make it difficult for the banks 
to give adequate aid in emergencies. Further steps were 


taken and for a few weeks in the early summer the brakes 
worked and something like an equilibrium was established. 
Still in the period from January 23, 1920, when the advance 


was made in the rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to 6 per cent. for commercial paper, to the end of 
September, the loans and investments of all the banks 
in the country, it is estimated, increased approximately one 
billion dollars, and the Federal Reserve note circulation 
460 millions. But what is more important is the fact that 
accommodations extended to agriculture, industry and 
commerce, it is estimated, increased more than three 
billions of dollars and possibly nearer four billions, this 
large increase in the accommodations for agricultural, in- 
dustrial and commercial purposes being made possible by 
the shifting of funds following the reduction of loans to 
the Government and against stock and bond collateral. 
Since the crop-moving season opened in July of this year 
the loans have increased at an average rate of 22 millions 
a week and the Federal Reserve note circulation at the 
rate of, 20 millions. 

A little while ago, it appears, the crest of the wave of 
high costs, of credit expansion and high prices passed. 
Labor troubles seemed to be decreasing, industrial condi- 
tions to be in the process of adjustment, and the way to 
be opening for more normal activities. 

Searcely had the tendency towards a reduction of the 
cost of living manifested itself when counter forces began 
to operate. Resistance on the part of the producer was 
immediately manifested. Every producer is willing for the 
products of every other producer to fall but protests the 
decline of his own. There is much human nature in this, 
but not much reasonableness. Just now the chief complaint 
comes from the producers of agricultural commodities; and 
there is no question that they are confronted with serious 
and real difficulties. The products of the farms have 
been enormous. They come in over a very short period 
in great volumes. The machinery for storage and distribu- 
tion is as yet crude and inadequate and the prices of the 
products which normally in such circumstances show a 
marked tendency to fall are unduly affected owing to the 
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disordered conditions of the markets of the world. For 
these things no one in particular is now to blame. The 
situation is the result mainly of war, and in no small 
measure of the failure of this nation, and the failure of 
nations everywhere to date, to devise better arrangements 
for the storage and marketing of farm products. In the 
circumstances it seems to some farmers that they are in 
the way of being hit first, if not exclusively. They are 
naturally disturbed and distressed and are seeking relief 
through measures some of which are not practical and 
others of which are suicidal. 

The first impulse of many who are searching for the 
way out is to turn to the Government, and especially to 
the Treasury, as the sole instrumentality for full economic 
salvation. This disposition, well developed before the war, 
was reinforced during hostilities by practices of the Gov- 
ernment which became necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war and for the preservation of national life. 
It is the same disposition which causes resort to the 
Government for appropriations for all sorts of enterprises, 
many even of a purely local character. It is this disposition, 
rather than self-aggrandizing efforts of Federal Depart- 
ments to extend their functions, which is the main ex- 
planation of mounting Federal budgets and of centralizing 
tendencies frequently criticized. If there is a fault, and I 
think there is, the blame must rest largely on the public, 
which remains quiescent while interested groups are 
clamorous. When the people appreciate this fact there 
will be a remedy and not until then. 

This attitude so extremely manifested is unwholesome 
and menacing, and it is of the highest importance that 
individuals and communities return to a normal degree of 
self-help and self-reliance. We have demobilized many 
groups but we have not demobilized those whose gaze is 
concentrated on the Treasury. In the present circumstances 
producers whose products cannot be satisfactorily mar- 
keted and whose prices are falling, are demanding that 
the Treasury intervene. They ask either that it deposit 
money in certain sections or that the activities of the 
War Finance Corporation be resumed. 

Neither of these things is feasible. The Treasury has no 
money to lend and no money to deposit except for Govern- 
ment purposes. It is not in the banking business and should 
not be. It is borrowing money periodically to meet cur- 
rent obligations in the intervals between large tax pay- 
ments, 4t a cost of about 6 per cent. On several occasions 
before the Federal Reserve System was instituted the 
Secretary of the Treasury, at a time when the Treasury 
had a surplus, did deposit small sums of money in banks 
in various sections of the country to meet emergencies; 
but this necessity is obviated by reason of the existence 
and practices of the Federal Reserve System, and it is 
interesting to note that at this time Reserve Banks in cer- 
tain sections of the country are rediscounting for banks in 
crop-moving sections approximately six times as much as 
was ever deposited for crop-moving purposes by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

I'urthermore, the War Finance Corporation was a war 
agency and was created to help win the war. It was clearly 
desirable that war agencies should cease to function as 
quickly as possible. The only power of the corporation 
which has any possible bearing on the immediate situation 
is one which was inserted after the armistice with a par- 
ticular possible state of facts in view. Fearing that with 
the cessation of exports for military purposes after the 
armistice, exports might not go forward, Congress empow- 
ered the Corporation, in order to promote commerce with 
foreign nations, to make advances under certain condi- 
tions. As a matter of fact, exports not only did not de- 
cline, they increased at an astounding rate. While the 
pre-war exports had risen to about two and one-half bil- 
lions of dollars, and while in 1918, the last year of the 
war, they were valued at six billions of dollars, they rose 
in 1919 to 7.9 billions and are going forward this year at 
the rate of eight billions, and 50 per cent. of these ap- 
proximately consist of agricultural products. It is clear 
that the condition contemplated by Congress did not arise. 
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kxports have gone forward in enormous volume and are 
being privately financed. Individuals or firms have not 
been unable to obtain funds with which to finance exports. 
3ut there are limitations imposed by an unfortunate situ- 
ation. This country has not yet found itself able to join 
the other civilized nations of the world in establishing a 
prompt peace, upon the full restoration of which, as the 
recent Brussels Conference correctly stated, improvement 
of the financial position of the world largely depends. And 
furthermore, as the same body pointed out, borrowing coun- 
tries of Europe lack sufficient satisfactory securities. This 
is the chief obstacle in the way of their securing credit and 
this obstacle the Government of this country cannot remove. 
The War Finance Corporation has no money of its own. 
It or the Treasury would have to borrow the money, and 
borrow it at a cost of about 6 per cent. And it is being 
called upon to do this to stimulate exports which are going 
forward in such volume as to continue the already existing 
derangements of international exchange. 

Signs are abundant that there is a vast deal of mis- 
representation and misunderstanding of the facts, of under- 
lying economic forces, and of the powers, policies and 
possibilities not only of the Treasury but also of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Federal Reserve Banks. 

During the war forces were set in motion which no Gov- 
ernment could or did control. No Government succeeded 
in checking the rising tide of costs and prices; and now 
with the return of millions of men to productive activities, 
with the beginnings of more normal conditions everywhere, 
with the restoration of better transportation on land and 
sea, and with the fuller contribution of nations once more 
to the world’s stock of goods, reverse forces are operating 
which no Government can thwart. It is unreasonable to 
expect that this Government can control a world-wide 
movement of prices. 

But there is a real problem which must receive the most 
earnest and sympathetic consideration. While business is 
fundamentally sound there are large present derangements, 
and particularly at this season, in the marketing of farm 
products. 

Several things seem theoretically clear: The first is 
that those who produce what farmers buy should be willing 
to do everything in their power to continue production and 
to sustain their fair part of the burden incident to falling 
prices. An argument certainly can be made for the justice 
of a contemporaneous reduction of the prices of all commo- 
dities, and one might be made for a prior reduction in the 
prices of manufactured products, since the turnover in 
business is rapid while that of the farmer is seasonal. 
Whether this ideal can be fully translated into action I 
have no means of determining but that it is being translated 
in part current facts testify. The second is that nothing be 
omitted consistent with sound finance to assist in the 
gradual and orderly marketing of all commodities and 
particularly of the farmers’ products, which represent the 
results of a whole year’s operations and but a single turn- 
over. That the authorities of the Federal Reserve System 
recognize this I know. ‘That you also do I have no doubt. 
I am sure that the bankers of this nation recognize their 
obligation to see that the fundamental activities of their 
several communities are provided for and that they will do 
everything in their power to aid in the gradual and orderly 
marketing of products, especially in this seasonal period. 

Irom the member and non-member banks of the nation, 
aided by the wise actoin of the Federal Reserve Banks, 
must relief be sought and furnished. The Federal Reserve 
Board cannot furnish it. It has no lending power and no 
money to lend. It is a supervisory body and not a bank. 
The Federal Reserve Banks have no money to lend to in- 
dividuals but can assist in the creation of credit through 
the rediscount of eligible paper from banks. Neither the 
board nor the Reserve Bank has any discretion as to the 
loans which member or non-member banks may make or 
decline to make, or the rates at which they extend their 
accommodation to customers; and may I pause to say that 
there are indications of a practice on the part of some banks 
(but I am glad to say of relatively few banks,) of indulging 
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in the game well known in Washington of passing the buck 
and of ascribing their unwillingness or inability to extend 
loans to the action of the Federal Reserve Board. This is 
as much out of accord with the facts as it is with good 
ethics. All the authorities of the Federal Reserve System. 
including the member banks, have a keen and sympathetic 
appreciation of the difficult problem. They will, in my 
judgment, do everything in their power to promote the 
orderly distribution of products and I believe that they 
will succeed, although not to the satisfaction of every in- 
dividual. Facts widely published and well known to you 
evidence this disposition and they refute the assertion that 
there has been a contraction of credits. 

Let me now turn to matters less urgent perhaps, but 
certainly no less important. 

There has been no little discussion of the need of re 
funding the Liberty loans. There are those who advocate 
their refunding into obligations bearing a higher rate of 
interest in order to improve market prices of the bonds. 
The Treasury is opposed to any such step. It opposed on 
public grounds the cash bonus proposals for soldiers. It 
even more strongly opposes this bonus proposal for capital 
The obligation of the Government is to pay the principal 
of the loans at maturity and the interest in the meantime. 
That obligation will be met. There is little doubt that the 
major part of the outstanding bonds will in the near future 
return towards par and perhaps go to a premium before 
their maturity. Fundamental objections to these sugges- 
tions are that refunding is unnecessary, that it would tend 
to perpetuate the war debt, and would upset the Treasury’s 
well-considered program of debt reduction. There are 
many instances of refunding of loans after the principal 
trouble is over, at a lower rate of interest, but there are 
few instances of their refunding before maturity at a higher 
rate of interest. 

The maturities of the Liberty bonds and Victory notes, 
with the options to the Treasury of redemption prior to 
maturity, were carefully arranged with a view to give the 
Treasury adequate control over the debt and to make it 
practicable for the country to follow an orderly program 
of retirement. 

There has already been marked improvement in the pub- 
On the basis of daily Treasury state- 
ments, the gross debt of the United States on August 31, 


1919, was slightly over 26% billion dollars, of which nearly 


four billions represented loan and tax certificates maturing 
within the year. On September 30, 1920, the gross debt was 
$24.087.000,000, a reduction of over 2% billions, while the 
floating debt was $2,407,000,000, or approximately $1,600,- 
0V0,000 less than on August 31, 1919. These reductions 
were effected chiefly by the application of the proceeds of 
taxation and salvage and were made possible to some extent 
by the reductions of Treasury balances effected as a result 
of reduced expenditure and the retirement of large amounts 
of loan certificates. The Treasury expects that further re- 
ductions in both gross and floating debt will be shown at 
the end of the current month and that by the close of the. 
current quarter there will be a much more substantial de- 
crease, 

The present gross debt of $24,087,000,000 includes $15,- 
293,000,000 of Liberty bonds maturing between 1928 and 
1947, about 4% billions of Victory notes maturing in May, 
1923, approximately 800 millions of war savings certificates 
maturing mainly on January 1, 1923, and $2,347.000,000 of 
loan and tax certificates maturing within a year. Within 
a period of less than three years, ending in May, 1923, there 
will become payable about 74 billions of Government obli- 
gations, of which approximately 4% billions represent Vic- 
tory notes. Sound fiscal policy dictates that the receipts 
from taxes and salvage be kept sufficiently high not only 
to current bills, including interest and sinking fund charges, 
but also to retire the floating indebtedness and a consider- 
able part of the Victory notes before the close of the fiscal 
vear 1923. Earlier plans and expectations were disarranged 
by the unexpectedly large burdens placed upon the Treasury 
by the Transportation Act. According to the estimates 
there will be paid on account of the railroads during the 
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current fiscal year probably a billion dollars, of which one- 
quarter billion has already been called for and paid. It is 
obvious that these payments will limit the progress which 
the Government had expected to make in the retirement 
of the floating debt. It is expected, however. that perhaps 
the heaviest payments on this account will have been com- 
pleted by the spring of next year, and then for the remain- 
ing months of the fiscal year the Treasury looks forward 
to a more rapid reduction of the floating debt. By the 
end of the fiscal year, in the absence of unforeseen contin- 
gencies, it will probably ebe reduced below two billions and 
it may be brought as low as a billion and a half. The 
balance should be retired during the fiscal year 1922. By 
the end of that year the Victory loan should have been 
reduced by perhaps a half billion dollars as a result of 
sinking-fund operations. The remainder, say 3% billions, 
will then have become substantially floating debt, as it 
will mature during the following fiscal year. Provision 
should be made, therefore, under proper Treasury regula- 
tions, for the acceptance of Victory notes during the fiscal 
year 19238, before maturity, in payment of income and 
profits taxes. In this way and through sinking fund opera- 
tions it should be possible to reduce the Victory loan so that 
at maturity it would stand at approximately three billions 
of dollars. In the meantime, on January 1, 1923, the un- 
redeemed war savings certificates of the series of 1918 will 
mature and must be provided for. The Treasury is commit- 
ted to the continuance of the Government savings plan and 
expects to push the campaign for the sale of these securities 
during the coming year. That the campaign has been ef- 
fective is illustrated not only by the savings invested in 
these securities but also by the general spirit of thrift 
which has been developed. 

Included in the gross debt is of course the amount bor- 
rowed at the time credits were extended to European coun- 
tries associated with usin the war. This amounts to nearly 
ten billions of dollars. The indebtedness incurred by the 
\‘nited States to make the foreign loans is not cared for 
by the Sinking Fund. Congress contemplated that foreign 
Of 


repayments would provide for that part of our debt. 
late there has been no little discussion as to how this 
foreign debt should be treated. Some advance the proposal 


This is a favorite plan of some 
Europeans and some Americans. The suggestion is based 
first on one ground and then on another. At one time 
it is based on sentiment or on considerations of generosity. 
3y some it is based on the contention that it will promote 
peace. It apparently is assumed that antagonisms will set 
up if the nations of Europe are asked to repay the loans 
which they sought and so gladly received. At another time 
it is based on consideration for present producing interests. 
Voices are heard representing that it will ruin the trade of 
America if Europe is to send us her commodities for what 
she owes us. Apparently these advocates contend that in- 
ternational trade will be profitable provided only we give 
to the world what we produce, declining to receive any 
commodities in return. I imagine neither of these sugges- 
tions will be received with favor by the American taxpayers. 
They will realize that if the debts are cancelled, they must 
pay taxes to meet the interest and to redeem the principal 
of ten billions of dollars. Another suggestion is that the de- 
mand notes now held by the Government shall be funded 
into bonds bearing a righer rate of interest which the debtor 
nations will consent to exchange for the outstanding bonds 
and that a direct relation be set up between those who con- 
sent to receive such bonds in this country and the foreign 
debtors, although it is proposed that this Government guar- 
antee the bonds. No evidence is furnished that debtor na- 
tions would be willing to assent to the creation of a bonded 
debt with a higher rate of interest with obligations for the 
immediate payment of interest; and there is nothing in ex- 
isting law which warrants such a transaction. It appears 
to me to be as fatuous and impracticable as either of the 
other suggestions. 

The reasonable and proper course is to proceed under 
the terms of existing law, which authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fund the demand notes into obligations 


that it should be cancelled. 
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with a distant maturity at a rate of interest at least equiva- 
lent to that borne by our own bonds, coupled with author- 
ity for the time being to defer interest payments. These 
foreign obligations are in due legal form. They are signed 
on behalf of the respective Governments by representatives 
whom the Department of State designated to the Treasury 
as being duly authorized to bind the respective Gov- 
ernments, and the Department of State has advised the 
Treasury that such obligations are internationally valid 
and binding and have the sanction of the Department 
of State. The obligations are all payable on demand and 
bear interest at the rate of 5% per annum. The Liberty 
Bond Acts, which authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to acquire these obligations, also authorized him to ex- 
change them for long-time obligations bearing a rate of in- 
terest not less than that borne by the demand obligations. 
The Act provides that the long-time obligations shall be in 
such form and terms as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. In the early autumn of 1919, the Treasury in- 
formed the treasuries of the European Governments to 
which it had made advances that it was prepared, in case 
they so desired, to discuss with them the exchange of the 
demand obligations held by the United States for long-time 
obligations, and in that connection the deferring of interest 
collection during the reconstruction period of two or three 
vears from the spring of 1919. Negotiations to this effect 
are now under way, and I trust that they will be com- 
pleted in the near future. Such an arrangement will in- 
volve no present burden to the debtor nations and would do 
much, in fact, to clear the atmosphere and to improve Euro- 
pean credits. 

It is unnecessary to conclude that debtor nations cannot 
by a time reasonably distant discharge their obligations. 
The truth of the matter is that we are doing too much of 
our thinking immediately upon the heels of the greatest 
tragedy the world has known, and that the thinking of 
many people is naturally not calm and balanced and does 
not take a sufficient number of things into account. This 
is not the first time the world has been in great trouble 
and, if we can judge from history, the world will get on her 
feet again and will move forward to a higher level. Asa 
matter of fact, the world is regaining her feet even while 
people are‘talking about how she can begin. There are 
evidences of this, both at home and abroad. No human be- 
ing can now forecast the direction and extent of progress 
in the next generation or two. We can only judge by the 
past, and nothing is more amazing than the industrial ad- 
vance of the world in the generation or two preceding the 
war. You have kept track of the rapid progress of this 
country. I need not recite well-known facts. That of other 
countries was not so great, but it was very notable. Be- 
tween the 80’s and the beginning of the war it is estimated 
that the wealth of Great Britain increased from less than 
50 to more than 70 billions; that of France from 41 to 58 
billions; of Italy from 12 to 22 billions; and of Germany, 
according to Helfferich, from 36 to 80 billions. The de- 
posits in the state banks of three of those nations (England, 
France and Germany), increased from 293 to 585 millions 
of dollars; and in other financial establishments of three 
of them (England, France and Italy), from about 6 billions 
to 29 billions. Again, we must not overlook the fact that 
some of these nations still have very large investments or 
debts due them from other nations, including our own. It 
is estimated that Great Britain today has investments or 
holdings against foreign peoples approximating 15 billions 
of dollars, including over 3 billions of dollars against the 
people of this country, and that France has foreign invest- 
ments of 8 or 10 billion dollars, both including loans to Al- 
lies. By the end of a reasonable period, within which the 
industry of the world will move upward, the sum total of 
international trade transactions will be enormous and it 
may be that European countries indebted to us can absolve 
their indebtedness without difficulties approximating those 
now apprehended. I saw these things with due regard for 
the difficulties confronting the peoples of Europe today 
and with deep sympathy for them in the midst of their 
sacrifices and vexing tasks. 
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The program for handling our national debt, which I have 
attempted to outline can, of course, be accomplished satis- 
factorily only by the strictest economy, not only in our ex- 
penditure, Federal, State, county and municipal, but also by 
thrift and economy on the part of all the people. It will 
necessitate the maintenance of tax receipts after this fiscal 
year on a level of not less than four billions a year, and 
we cannot base our anticipation of receipts entirely on the 
outcome of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920, which 
showed internal revenue receipts of nearly 5% billions of 
dollars. Part of this amount was collected in the first half 
of the fiscal year on the basis of higher returns in force 
during 1919. ‘The balance collected in the first two quar- 
ters of this calendar year were on the lower rates in effect 
at that time. There is no certain means of predicting the 
course of business or of incomes and profits; but the proba- 
bility is that the income and profits tax receipts for the 
calendar year 1920 will be materially lower. The interna! 
revenue receipts may not materially exceed four billions for 
the fiscal year 1921, of which 1% billions have already been 
eollected. We cannot afford to operate on a tax basis which 
would give us revenues below those anticipated; and in 
plans for revision this should be definitely borne in 
mind. 


Let me make this point clear: In saying that the aggre- 


vate receipts for the Government should be maintained at 
a high level for the purposes indicated, 1 am by no means 
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committing myself to existing schedules or to specific taxes. 
Much of the war legislation was of necessity hastily de- 
I think it of urgent importance that there be a 
prompt resurvey of the situation with a view to a reform of 
the taxes, to the wiping out of inequities and inequalities, 
and the assurance of sufficient revenue, which may not be 
realized if the present system remains intact. Time will 
not permit me to enter into a detailed discussion. I pointed 
out, aS early as March of this year, the necessity of a sim- 
plification of the tax system and the repeal of the excess 
profits tax, of a modification of the income supertaxes and 
such fundamental administrative changes as giving the 
Treasury the power to make final settlements and the giv- 
ing of immediate effect to the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Such are some of the credit and financial problems con- 
fronting us. I have no pride of opinion as to measures, and 
realize that it will require the highest wisdom and the 
most patriotic and public-spirited consideration of these 
matters if we are to arrive at sound and satisfactory ad- 
justments. I can only appeal for a careful, unbiased and 
intelligent action. What we need is more light and less 
heat; more sunshine and less fog; more facts and less mis- 
representation; more impartial interpretation of the facts; 
more courage and willingness to follow conclusions to their 
reasonable logical end; and more patriotism and less par- 
tisanship. 


vised. 


The Banker and Agriculture 


By Epwin T. MeERepITH, Secretary of Agriculture. 


I am delighted to have the privilege of talking to this 
great group of American business men. If there are still 
bankers of the Shylock type in the United States—and I 
suppose there are—I think I am safe in assuming that they 
do not attend the meetings of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. This organization, I believe, has the broader vision 
necessary to recognition of the fact that the interests of the 
banker are inseparably connected with the growth and de- 
velopment of the community, and to the exercise not only 
of judgment but also of initiative with reference to the 
lines of development undertaken. In speaking to you, there- 
fore, I shall do so feeling confident that I am not addressing 
men whose aim it is to squeeze every possible penny out of 
each individual transaction, but men who, while giving to 
the question of security all the weight it deserves, neverthe- 
less look to the immediate good and the future development 
of the areas served by their banks. 

I should be unfair to the institution I represent, as well as 
to those represented by you, if I did not at the outset make 
full acknowledgment of the very great aid that has been 
given by bankers to agriculture in hundreds of communities 
and in scores of great areas where a particular type of farm- 
ing industry required financial help. Many times the bank- 
ers have been among the first to see the vision of their possi- 
bilities and have been steadfast to the end in financing their 
development. They have shown a commendable interest in 
agriculture and an appreciation of its relation to all busi- 
ness, 


WHAT AGRICULTURE MEANS. 


The farming industry of this country is of considerable 
proportions, representing an investment equal to that of 
all the railroads, all the manufacturing plants, all the mines 
and all the quarries in the United States. Essentially, it is 
the basic industry. The income from livestock and crops for 
a single year practically equals the entire national debt. 
In other words, agriculture represents a permanent invest- 
ment of 80 billions of dollars, and its output last year was 
valued at 25 billions. The greater part of the output of this 
enormous enterprise comes almost to the door of American 
business. The manufacturers receive from it, directly or 
indirectly, the materials that go to make up their finished 
products. Bankers employ their deposits in facilitating the 
exchange of products between the two. The railroads and 


other carriers, including the comparatively new and im- 
portant enterprise of motor transportation, have as their 
principal purpose the carrying of commodities from one to 
the other. The merchant has on his shelves many of the 
products of the farm, and with many of them, the farmer 
is the largest customer. 

Tremendous sums of money are required every year to 
finance crop production and movement. It is incumbent 
upon bankers, therefore, to inform themselves fully regard- 
ing all phases of agriculture, to keep in touch with current 
crop and livestock conditions, as shown in the crop and 
market reports of the Department of Agriculture, to ap- 
praise properly the business factors which influence crop 
and livestock production in the future, and to understand 
the work of the Federal and State Departments of Agricul- 
ture, the State colleges of agriculture, the extension service, 
and other public agencies for promoting sound agricultural 
practice. In no other way can they hope to deal intelli- 
gently, fairly, and adequately with the individual problems 
of their farmer clients or to co-operate effectively with Fed- 
eral and State agencies in their efforts to make the business 
of farming more efficient, economical and profitable. 


WoRK OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is designed 
and operated to serve the Nation—the whole Nation—by 
promoting a better agriculture, and I believe it is faithfully 
discharging its responsibilities. It is dealing with practi- 
cally every phase of production, seeking to build up a per- 
manent and profitable agriculture through the elimination 
of plant and animal diseases and insect pests, which cause 
enormous annual losses, the working out and adoption of 
improved methods and practices, the development and in- 
troduction of new and better yielding varieties, and in many 
other ways. But 1 cannot hope to tell you, in the brief time 
at my disposal, the complete story of what the Department. 
through its 17 bureaus, has done and is doing; I can only 
give you a bare outline of some of its activities. Its Bureau 
of Plant Industry, for example, breeds improved strains and 
varieties of plants, introduces plants of possible economic 
value from foreign countries, tests seeds, experiments with 
different methods of cultivation, different combinations of 
fertilizers and soils, and all the artificial and natural fac- 
tors affecting plant growth, and especially studies plant dis- 
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eases and methods of overcoming them. Its Federal Horti- 
cultural Board inspects nursery stock and plants for diseases 
or insects. Its Bureau of Animal Industry studies all phases 
of animal husbandry, and especially the diseases of farm 
animals, their prevention and cure. It administers the ani- 
mal quarantine laws and is conducting active campaigns to 
eliminate hog cholera, the cattle tick, and tuberculosis of 
animals, as well as to build up the livestock industry of the 
country by organizing cow-testing associations, better-sires 
campaigns, and the like. Its Bureau of Entomology studies 
plant and animal insect pests and develops methods of ex- 
termination. Its Insecticide and Fungicide Board inspects 
insecticides and fungicides to insure a high standard of pur- 
ity and efficiency. Its Weather Bureau forecasts the weath- 
er, storms, freezes and frosts, so that the farmers may take 
such measures as may be practicable to protect their crops, 
their orchards, and their livestock. Its Office of Farm 
Management specializes on the farm business, including cost 
of production, in the same way that efficiency experts spec- 
ialize on business methods in other industries. It also stud- 
ies various phases of country-life betterment. Its Bureau 
of Crop Estimates estimates the acreage, growing condition, 
yield per acre, present and prospective production and sup- 
ply of crops, and numbers of livestock on farms, bridging 
the gap between the decennial censuses. 

I want to give you a few typical items, out of a large num- 
ber that could be cited, which clearly indicate the value of 
the work of the Department—and when I speak of the De- 
partment of Agriculture I have in mind also the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in the various States which 
are co-operating with it in so many important directions. 
We spent $250,000 establishing Durum wheat in this coun- 
try. The Durum wheat now produced is worth $50,000,000 
a year. We spent less than $200,000 in introducing a rice 
and establishing the industry in California. The rice crop 
in that State is now worth $21,000,000 a year. We spent 


$40,000 in introducing Egyptian cotton, breeding it up and 
establishing the industry in the arid regions of the South- 
The American-Egyptian cotton crop is now worth 
$20,000,000 a year and is increasing every year. 


west. 
We dis- 
covered a serum that prevents hog cholera, and its use, as 
demonstrated by the Department, has reduced the losses 
from that disease by $40,000,000 a year, but we are still 
losing 60 millions of dollars. We spent a few thousand dol- 
lars in introducing grain and forage sorghums that could be 
grown in the Southwest where corn does not succeed. Last 
year 125,000,000 bushels of Kafir and other grain sorghums 
were produced there. It was discovered that the fungus 
causing wheat rust—-a disease that has destroyed as much 
as 200,000,000 bushels of wheat in a single season—overwin- 
ters on the common barberry bush, and we are now seeking 
to reduce these losses by eradicating the barberry. Won- 
derful results also have been accomplished in determining 
obscure causes of other plant diseases and in devising prac- 
tical methods of control. 


GUARDING AGAINST ANIMALS AND INSECTS. 


The Biological Survey of the Department of Agriculture 
is conducting a systematic campaign to reduce the losses 
caused by predatory animals on the Western ranges, which 
destroy more than $20,000,000 worth of livestock every year, 
as well as those caused by prairie dogs, ground squirrels, 
and other similar rodent pests, which destroy annually 
more than $300,000,000 worth of crops and range grass. 
Hunters in the service of the Department killed more than 
25,000 wolves, coyotes, and other predatory animals last 
year, and perhaps an equal number of coyotes were de- 
stroyed by poisoning campaigns. It is estimated that live- 
stock valued at not less than $6,000,000 was thus saved by 
an expenditure of only $564,000. At the same time the de- 
struction of rodents resulted in a saving of at least $10,000,- 
000 at a cost of $840,000. ! 

The boll weevil causes enormous damage to the cotton 
crop, but the Department’s experts, after many years of 
painstaking experiments, have at last found a successful 
method of controlling the pest with calcium arsenate. Asa 
result, the manufacture and sale of this product has reached 
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tremendous proportions. Through the enforcement of the 
insecticide and fungicide act, the Department has been able 
to keep off the market a great many tons of poor material 
which, if used, not only would fail to control the boll wee- 
vil, but would also burn the plants. Applications of such 
material would have resulted in direct damage to the cotton 
crop and indirectly would have had a deterring effect on 
the willingness of farmers to follow the Department’s ad- 
vice with reference to the control of the weevil. 

Does it mean anything to the bankers of America that the 
Department has been able to accomplish these results? 
Have they not increased the deposits in your banks and aid- 
ed in building up the business of your communities? Isn’t 
an institution of this sort worth supporting? It seems to 
me that in their own interest, if for no other reason, bank- 
ers generally should give their whole-hearted co-operation 
and support to the Department of Agriculture and to see to 
it that it is provided with the necessary funds and facilities 
for the prosecution of its work. It has been seriously handi- 
capped by the action of the last Congress in reducing its 
appropriations for the current year by $2,000,000 below the 
amount available last year and $6,000,000 below its esti- 
mated needs. It has been compelled, as a result, to curtail 
or abandon entirely many vital projects, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is more essential than ever that everything 
feasible be done to aid in the solution of the difficult and 
complex problems in the field of agriculture. 


REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS HAMPER WORK. 


I cannot indicate here all the lines of work affected by 
the reduction in funds, but I will give you a few typical 
examples: 

We have been compelled to abandon the hog cholera erad- 
ication work, so far as the Department is concerned, in 
several States, reducing from 140 to about 54 the force of 
trained veterinarians in the field showing farmers how to 
save their hogs from cholera. We have been compelled to 
withdraw from financial support of co-operative cow-testing 
association work in ten States. Many field stations engaged 
in investigations looking to the development of better va- 
rieties of cereal crops and to the working out of methods for 
controlling diseases affecting them have been closed. Sta- 
tions at which problems in irrigation agriculture are studied 
have been abandoned at three places. The work relating 
to the control of insect pests has been curtailed and the 
scope of the market-news services conducted by the Bureau 
of Markets has been considerably reduced. These few in- 
stances out of a great many will, I hope, give you some in- 
dication of the situation that has confronted the Depart- 
ment because of the lack of adequate provision for the prose- 
cution of its activities. Surely this is poor business, or poor 
“economy,” as it was termed. Certainly it affects the com- 
munities from which each of you comes and has a direct 
influence on your business. 

One of the most serious problems before the Department 
to-day is that of securing and retaining an adequate person- 
nel. The turnover, especially among the scientific workers, 
has reached an alarming stage, and something must be done 
without delay to correct this deplorable situation. Other- 
wise we are threatened with a serious disintegration of the 
service with a consequent lowering of efficiency. Every 
banker, every business man, every citizen of the country, 
should take an active interest in this matter and should see 
to it that the Department is enabled to establish salary 
standards and provide opportunities that will attract and 
hold the ablest and most far-seeing scientife men in Amer- 
ica. The present scale of salaries would appear to you, I am 
sure, a little short of ridiculous. Compared with salaries 
paid for similar work in the business world they are wholly 
inadequate. 

It is essential that the Department should be in position 
to retain its scientific workers over long periods, because, 
from the standpoint of public service, a man once embarked 
upon an important line of investigation, if he is capable and 
efficient, should remain there for the rest of his active ca- 
reer. At the same time, however, the Government should 
adequately compensate him for his efforts. When a man 
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who has been working on a particular problem leaves the 
Department he carries with him much of the information 
which he has secured in the progress of his work and which 
enriches him in experience, but which cannot possibly be 


put on record. This means, of course, that a new man 


continuing the problem must, in many instances, go over a 
considerable part of the field already covered before he 
reaches the point where his predecessor left off. 


DIFFICULTY OF KEEPING TRAINED WORKERS. 


The turnover among all classes of employees in the Le- 
partment has approached, if it has not passed, 50%. No 
business institution in America would permit such a situa- 
tion to exist for any length of time. I could tell vou of bun- 
dreds of men who have resigned to accept salaries ranging 
from two to five times greater than their salaries in the 
Department, and I could tell you also of hundreds of others 
who are staying with their work because they love it. in 
spite of the fact that commercial concerns are offering them 
greatly increased compensation. I recall particularly the 
case of one man whose duties in the Department brought 
him in contact with some of the best business minds in 
America. We paid that man just about one-fifth of the 
Salary that he is now receiving from a commercial concern. 
A specialist in cotton classing, receiving $3,000 from the De- 
partment, resigned to accept $10,000. An engineer in the 
Bureau of Public Roads, to whom we paid only $2,500, is 
now receiving $5,000 from a single county in Texas. I could 
expand the list indefinitely, but I will not do so now. 

It is not to be hoped, of course, that the Department can 
ever meet commercial competition for its workers and. in 
fact, they do not expect it. Asa general rule. they do not 
feel that the Department should pay them as large salaries 
as they could secure in private employment, but thev do 
feel that they should receive compensation sufficient to en- 
able them to keep themselves and their families in reason- 
able comfort. Unless Congress grants permission to pay ‘in- 
creased compensation, the Department will continue to be 
drained of many of its most efficient workers and a serious 
—almost fatal—blow will have been struck at the root of 
agricultural progress. Much of what is done by the Deparrt- 
ment of Agriculture, by the agricultural colleges in the vari- 
ous States,'and by the agricultural extension agencies of 
every kind rests, in the final analysis, on the results ob- 
tained by the research workers. Should we permit such a 
situation—this deplorable dissipation of talent—to continue? 
Will it not have far-reaching consequences to industry and 
commerce unless it is remedied and remedied promptly’? It 
is unbelievable that bankers and business men generally will 
fail to see how their interests lie in this matter. and | am 
convinced that, when they know the facts, they will see to it 
that the Department of Agriculture receives adequate finan- 
cial support, that it is placed in position to pay reasonable 
compensation to its earnest and efficient workers, and that 
they are otherwise equipped to render effective service to 
the farmers of America and thereby to the Nation as a 
whole. 


Many BANKERS HELP FARMERS. 


Bankers, as I said at the outset, have done many things 
to encourage agriculture. The entire commercial cantaloupe 
industry of America, for example, was inaugurated by the 
bankers and business men of Rocky Ford, Colo. The town 
was settling down into a rut of mediocrity, but in a few 
years it doubled in population and increased wonderfully in 
prosperity. Good hotels, fine stores, and paved streets re- 
placed the ramshackle condition of the town, and the Ar- 
kansas Valley for a hundred miles took on a prosperity 
‘which has since been communicated to many other and stil] 
larger areas. The cantaloupe industry has entirely out- 
grown its small beginnings, and the bankers who nourished 
it in its infancy have received in increased business many 
times more than the sums they advanced. 

I could take up the entire time which I have at my dis- 
posal in recounting the many activities of the bankers in 
financing all sorts of farming operations—irrigation proj- 
ects, drainage ditches, sugar-beet factories, canning indus- 
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tries, creameries, packing plants. cheese factories, boys and 
girls’ club work. a thousand things that have helped to de- 
velop agriculture and to increase community prosperity. In 
individual cases, they have gone outside their regular field 
and have provided general bureaus of information for their 
eonstituents. More generally, however, they have limited 
their assistance to agriculture, to cases where extension of 
credit was more or less directly involved. Many a com- 
munity owes its improvement in breeds of swine, dairy and 
beef cattle, sheep and other domestic animals to the active 
interest and effective help of the local banker. The intro- 
duetion of soil-building forage crops. which had added not 
only to the immediate profits of the farmer, but have laid 
the foundation for even greater prosperity in years to come; 
encouragement in the keeping of farm accounts; the de- 
velopment of diversified farming—in all of these things the 
banker has given valuable aid. He has been far-seeing 
enough to know that this kind of assistance extended to 
the farm is profitable to the bank. It is apparent to the 
thinking banker that diversification of crops makes loans 
more certain because, if the main crop fails, the farmer can 
subsist on the returns from other crops and perhaps repay 
a part of his loan instead of being obliged to rely upon 
additional loans for his maintenance and the renewal of his 
farming operations next season. 

3ut for every score of opportunities thus availed of, there 
are a hundred others knocking at the grated windows of 
American bankers. Apparently well-founded complaints 
have reached the Department from farmers who have been 
denied credit for essential productive purposes while the 
producers of expensive luxuries and the dealers in them 
have been accommodated. I do not intend to imply that 
these bankers have maliciously chosen to handicap agri 
‘niture by the refusal of credit which they might have ex 
rended, but rather that they have yielded to the temptation 
of a larger immediate income from loans for less fundamen- 
tal purposes. It is more than probable, however, that the 
bankers who have followed a short-sighted policy in such 
inatters will, in the long run, be the losers. 


NEEDED AND NOT RENDERED. 


Other complaints have reached the department to the 
effect that co-operative enterprises among farmers, which 
ure saving to them and to the community, as well as to the 
Nation, considerable sums each year, have not only failed 
to receive the support they merit, but, in some cases, have 
met with the active opposition of certain local bankers. As 
an example may be cited one of the most successful forms 
of co-operation among farmers in the United States, that of 
mutual fire insurance. There are at present nearly 2,000 
such companies, with total outstanding risks aggregating 
$6,.000.000,000. This enormous volume of risks is carried at 
an average cost for the country as a whole of only 25 cents 
per $100 per year, and, in. individual cases, companies of 
this kind have furnished high-class protection to their mem- 
bers for half a century or more at a cost of less than 10 
cents per $100 per year. Where these organizations have 
confined their operations to the writing of fire insurance 
upon segregated rural risks of limited values, they have, 
with surprisingly few exceptions, proved to be highly suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless, local bankers have, in individual in- 
stances, rejected the policies of such organizations as col- 
lateral in connection with loans, when the only apparent 
explanation has been the desire of a representative of the 
bank to write a new policy in some commercial organization 
at the customary rate of commission. It is hardly neces- 
sary for me to point out that any banker, who, because 
of an immediate commission to him, would discotrage or 
undermine an organization which is saving the farmers of 
the locality thousands of dollars annually in reduced cost 
of insurance. brought about by cv-operative effort, is not 
to be classed as a constructive banker. 

four years ago there was enacted by Congress a law 
known as the Federal Farm Loan Act, the fundamental pur- 
pose of which is to provide the farmer with farm mortgage 
eredit, at a reasonable cost and on satisfactory terms of 
repayment, and thus to encourage land ownership by 
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actual farmers and to decrease the percentage of tenancy. 
I do not need to impress upon you the importance of this 
measure and of the far-reaching influence of the system 
that has been developed under it. Unquestionably, it has 
been of immense benefit to farmers, but it is nevertheless 
true that the banking institutions of the United States are 
the largest single source of farm-mortgage credit. An in- 
vestigation conducted by the Department four years ago in- 
dicated not only that the banks held more farm mortgages 
than any other class of institutions in the country, but also 
that a considerable percentage of the farm mortgages held 
by other agencies, as well as by individuals, was placed by 
them. They are in position, therefore, through wise and 
sympathetic handling of their farm-mortgage business, to 
play an immensely important part in the task of insuring 
the continued cultivation of a large part of our agricul- 
tural area by actual owners. 

Speculation and reckless inflation of land values has been 
much in evidence during the last year or two, and unless 
this movement is checked, it will result in conditions which 
are highly detrimental, not only to the farming interests of 
the country, but to our entire economic structure. If farm 
lands are permitted to attain speculative market prices in 
excess of their actual value, based upon use and produc- 
tivity, it becomes relatively impossible for the landless 
farmer to acquire a farm of his own. Furthermore, to the 
extent that renters purchase farms at prices which are dis- 
proportionate to their actual value, such purchases are 
almost certain to result in a large percentage of foreclosures. 
It is perhaps needless to point out that foreclosures, in- 
volving, as they do, the loss of all or a large part of the 
capital which hard-working citizens have accumulated by 
years of toil, will tend to aggravate social unrest and add 
strength to forces that are inimical to the orderly progress 
of society. 

BANKERS ADMINISTER PuBLIC TRUST. 

Every banker should feel it his duty to see that the 
capital which he controls is directed into truly productive 
«hannels and into the hands of the most efficient users of 
such capital. The honest and efficient landless farmer 
should be aided in every possible way to purchase the land 
he tills, while speculation in land on the part of those 
who have no intention of using it should, in general, be dis- 
couraged. Nearly every transfer of a piece of land to a 
landless farmer involves a larger or smaller sum of mort- 
gage credit which the local banker, in many cases, is in a 
position to furnish, either directly or as the agent or local 
adviser of other institutions or of individual investors. 
The opportunities and duties of rural bankers are especially 
large in this connection. 

In addition to mortgage credit, there is frequent need on 
the part of farmers for short-time or personal credit. 
In the case of the man who owns and has paid for his farm. 
the supplying of such credit raises, as a rule, no serious 
problem. In the case of the renter, however, and of the 
young farmer who is just starting out as an owner, the 
question of short-time credit continues to be a difficult 
one. In such cases, bankers should realize that personal! 
eredit can and should be, based to a considerable extent. 
upon character and productive ability. To deny such credit 
to the honest, ambitious, energetic farmer because he has 
little tangible security to offer is to lessen the productivity 
of available capital and to discourage the man who in the 
future should be a land-owning farmer. 

You are familiar with the fact that one of, the principal 
factors which cause business failures is lack of sufficient 
working capital. This ts as true of farming as it is of 
other lines of business. Capital is needed by a farmer when 
he buys land: when he improves it with fences, dwellings, 
barns, and other buildings; when he drains or irrigates it; 
when he buys live-stock for breeding or feeding purposes; 
when he sets out an orchard; when he hires labor to culti- 
vate and harvest his crops, or when he wishes to market 
them. These needs are legitimate needs and the farmer 


will naturally and rightfully look to his banker to finance 
Because of the splendid security the farmer 


his operations, 
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has to offer, because the farmer himself is a good risk, 
because the success of farming depends upon-a sufficient 
amount of working capital, and because successful farming 
—and in the definition of successful farming I include 
profitable farming—is essential to the prosperity of the 
whole community. It is incumbent upon bankers generally 
to give to individual farmers who apply for loans the same 
consideration and the same service which they would give 
to any other class of business men. This leads me to sug- 
gest to you a plan which is already in operation by many 
country banks and which enables them to keep in close 
touch with farmers, to understand their needs, to assist 
them in various ways, and at the same time, to promote 
the business of the bank. This plan is the employment by 
their loan departments of a specialist trained in agriculture 
who will circulate over the county, get acquainted with 
farmers, attend their meetings, advocate improved methods 
of agriculture, and explain the banking business to them. 
Splendid results have been secured in this way by culti- 
vating friendly relations with farmers, helping them in- 
telligently in their problems and when they need financial 
accommodations, and encouraging them to build up a good 
bank account. 


CO-OPERATIVE ENTERPRISES IMPORTANT. 

What I have said regarding the financing of individual 
farmers applies with equal or greater force to ihe financing 
of groups of farmers and organizations of farmers. Farm 
organizations are developing rapidly in many communities. 
especially since the close of the war, generally for the pur- 
pose of collective buying of farm equipment, machinery, 
fertilizers, and other supplies, or for the marketing of 
farm products. These enterprises, when properly managed 
und financed, are likely to effect real economies in buying, 
marketing and distribution through the pooling of orders 
und shipments and the adoption of improved methods of 
vrading, storing and handling, resulting in a better and 
more uniform product to the consumer. They are therefore 
entitled to every reasonable encouragement which Federal 
und State institutions can extend to them, and this obliga- 
tion extends equally to the banks of the country. It is 
possible, and even probable, that some of these co-operative 
enterprises will be opposed by some business men who 


‘are financiaily interested in the storage, handling, market- 


ing, and distribution of farm products. In such a situation, 
it is not too much to expect that bankers will see to it 
that the farmers and their organizations have a square 
deal and an equal opportunity to obtain the financial 
assistance they need. 

After all the intricate problems of production are con- 
sidered, the fact remains that marketing is the farmer’s 
biggest and most difficult problem. He may follow the 
best system of scientific agriculture ever devised and still. 
for lack of the right kind of marketing facilities, make a 
failure. The Bureau of Markets, one of the seventeen 
branches of the Department, is devoting itself to every- 
thing pertaining to crops and live stock from the time they 
are produced until they reach the consumer. Its activities 
cover, aS has been aptly said, “‘the other half of agricul- 
ture.” Certainly its work is just as important, both to the 
farmer and to the consumer, as is the work of those bureaus 
having to do with improving and stimulating production, 
and it touches bankers even more closely. The bureau, for 
example, administers the United States Warehouse Act. 
the central purpose of which is to establish a form of ware- 
house receipt for cotton, grain, wool, tobacco and flaxseed 
which will make such receipts easily and widely negotiable. 
and, therefore, of definite assistance in financing crop 
movements. This purpose the act aims to attain by licens- 
ing and bonding warehouses under conditions which will 
insure the integrity of their receipts and make them reliable 
evidence of the condition, quality, quantity and ownership 
of the products named which may be stored with them. 
It is probable that the bankers of the country could render 
no better service to agriculture than to make a thorough 
study of the act and co-operate with the bureau in inducing 
warehouses in every agricultural centre to become licensed 
under its terms. 
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Crops PRODUCED AT HiGH Cost. 

In connection with the matter of marketing, I wish to 
call your attention to some of the problems facing the 
farmers at the present time. In the spring of 1920, when 
they were planning their operations for the coming season, 
they were confronted with a very difficult situation. There 
was a shortage of farm labor estimated at 33 per cent., the 
cost of everything the farmers had to buy was exceedingly 
high, and there was uncertainty as to the future prices of 
farm products. All these things added to the hazard of 
the undertaking, but, nevertheless, the farmers did not 
hesitate. They realized the responsibility resting upon 
them to meet the food requirements of the nation and, in 
spite of all the difficulties, they have succeeded in producing 
one of the largest harvests in the history of the country. 
The last report of the Bureau of Crop Estimates indicates 
that there is a prospect of a wheat crop exceeding the 
pre-war average by about 25,000,000 bushels, a corn crop 
of 3,216,000,000 bushels, or 500,000,000 bushels more than 
the pre-war average; 1,402,000.000 bushels, or 286.,- 
000,000 better than the pre-war average; barley in excess 
of, and rye more than double, the pre-war average; pota- 
toes exceeding the five-year average; 
and tobacco crops; 


oats, 


record-breaking rice 
hay exceeding the five-year average; 
cotton, grain sorghums, and apples better than last year, 
and record sugar beet and sorghum syrup crops. 

The cost of producing the crops which are now being 
marketed was greater than ever before, and yet the farmers 
are confronted with 
falien market. 


the necessity of selling them on a 
High prices ruled while they were bearing 
the expense of production, but prices began to fall when 
the crops had about matured and were ready to harvest. 
Taking all crops grown in the United States, the relative 
prices on March 1 were 22 per cent. higher than on the 
Same date last year; on April 1 they were 23 per cent. 
higher; on May 1, 28 per cent; on June 1, 24 per cent; on 
July 1, 21 per cent.; on August 1, they were the same as on 
August 1 a year ago; on September 1 they were 8 per cent. 
lower than a year ago, and on October 1, 14 per cent. lower. 


To state the matter another way, this is the situation: 
The farmers of the United States have produced this year 


3,216,192,000 bushels of corn. At present prices they would 
receive for their crop approximately a billion dollars less 
than what it would bring on the basis of prices prevailing 
in October a year ago. The cotton crop this year amounts 
to about 12,000,000 bales. At existing prices it would lack 
more than a third of a billion dollars of bringing as much 
as it would have brought a year ago. 

Cotton seed, which sold a year ago at $60 a ton, was 
Selling on September 1 for $20 a ton. The wool clip this 
year aggregates 259,507,000 pounds. At prices prevailing in 
September last year it would have brought $133,000.000. 
but this year, on the basis of current prices, it would bring 
only $75,000,000, a reduction of about $60,000,000. Taking 
all crops into consideration from present prices and ten- 
dencies, the farmers of the United States are facing a 
Shrinkage of prices, as compared with last year, 
gating more than $2,500,000,000, nearly 17 per cent. 

Under existing conditions, farmers have no assurance of 
receiving adequate prices for their products. They are 
many times obliged to sell when prices are lowest. while the 
consumer pays the prices prevailing at other periods of 
the year. A large proportion of each year’s staple crops 
must be carried along during the year and put on sale 
as there is an effective consumption demand. No one 
questions that fact. The only point at issue is: Shall the 
farmer whose primary interests are involved be afforded 
such credit by local banks as will enable him to market 
his crops in orderly fashion? The American people must 
see to it that farmers secure credit sufficient for their 
needs, Only thus can they continue to supply the Nation’s 
demand for food. 


agere- 


FARMER Must RECEIVE FAIR PRICEs. 


I think you gentlement fully realize that if the farmer 
is to continue to produce and to meet the food requirements 
of the nation he must receive adequate prices for his pro- 
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ducts—prices which will enable him to provide a satisfac- 
tory standard of living for himself and for his family. 
The farmer is not the only one who would be adversely 
affected if he fails to secure a reasonable return for his 
efforts. He will suffer, of course, if he stops producing, 
but the banker, the manufacturer, the merchant will suffer 
also. Every banker, every business man in America, is or 
should be interested in keeping the farmer on the farm 
and in having the farm operated to its reasonable capacity, 
turning as much as possible into the channels of trade, 
manufacture, and transportation, and this means that they 
must see to it that the farmer gets fair treatment in dispos- 
ing of his products. 

Isn’t the present situation one which demands the best 
thought and sympathetic consideration of the bankers of 
America and. in fact, of all the people of the country? 
Should they not address themselves earnestly to the task 
of aiding the farmers in their respective communities to 
tide over this difficult period and make their plans for 
next season’s operations? I sincerely hope that the bankers 
will measure up to their responsibilities, both as citizens 
and as bankers, in this important matter, that you will 
discuss in your association meetings the problems involved, 
and that you will see to it that, so far as possible, the 
farmers are properly financed not only to protect them 
from unwarranted losses but also to stabilize their business 
and to insure adequate food production in the future. 

I do not think you can fail to see that the farmers’ prob- 
lems are your problems, and that your ultimate prosperity 
depends upon a right solution of the difficulties confronting 
the farmer. You have an active and wide-awake Agricul- 
tural Commission—a commission which has rendered in- 
valuable service in bring about a better appreciation of 
agriculture on the part of bankers and other business men 
—but are the individual members of your association doing 
all they can to improve agriculture and to make sure that 
the farmers in their communities have free,;open and com- 
petitive facilities for marketing their products? Do you 
understand fully what a permanent profitable agriculture 
means to you, to your bank, to all business, and to the na- 
tion? Have you sympathetically studied the farmers’ credit 
needs, and endeavered to meet them in every possible way? 
Do you fully realize the importance of encouraging co- 
operative associations for purchasing pure-bred sires? Do 
you know that we are milking the United States millions 
of cows that do not pay their board, and that a cow-testing 
association would go a long way toward eliminating such 
cows from their communities and replacing them with 
productive animals that would tend to add to the farmers’ 
income and bring deposits to the banks’? 


SoME THINGS BANKERS MIGHT Do. 


Do you know as much as you should about what the 
Department of Agriculture and agricultural colleges in the 
various States are doing for farm boys and girls? Did you 
ever hear of the boy who joined a club and whose father 
twice destroyed his record books, and how that boy kept 
at it, walked to the fair, and won first prize? Did you ever 
hear of the club boy whose father was dead and who had 
to help to support his mother and six brothers and sisters? 
That boy worked out 12 hours a day, but found time to 
cultivate his club crop. He did not win a prize—he won 
nothing for himself—but he helped his school win an 
agricultural library. He tells his club leaders that his 
experience has impressed upon him the value of an educa- 
tion and that, in spite of home difficulties, he is resolved 
to have an agricultural education so he can be more than 
an ordinary farmer. : 

Did you help finance either of those boys? Wouldn't 
you like to feel that you had had some part in showing one 
of these boys the way? They are only typical instances 
from one State. They could be multiplied hundreds of 
times in that State and in every other State. In your 
State, in your county, in your community, are other club 
boys and girls who are having just as lrard a fight and 
who will accomplish just as much if they can find the 
help that they may need to tide them over some particularly 
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rough place. 
States any other organization so favorably situated as the 
American Bankers’ Association to make the rocky road 
somewhat smoother for these boys and girls who are the 
foundation of a permanent and indestructible prosperity. 
You have your national roganization, your State organi- 


I do not believe that there is in the United 


zations, your district and county units—you can reach 
them all. And there is no way by which you could write 
a better insurance policy for the prosperity of your bank, 
through another generation,,than by doing just that 
thing. 

Take an active, not a passive, interest in agriculture and 
in the problems confronting the farmers in your respective 
communities. See that the great basic industry of the 
nation is properly encouraged, supported, and developed. 
If a bill is pending in your legislature that is inimical to 
agriculture, it should have the spot light of publicity turned 
on it just as a vicious franchise bill would have. If the 
farmers are making an effort to secure some constructive 
legislation, it should be discussed in your meetings and 
in the daily press, just as a meritorious public service 
measure would be. You ought to see that these things are 
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done, not alone because it is a matter of even-handed justice, 
but because the prosperity of the nation depends upon the 
agriculture of the country. 

I do not believe the editorial columns of our papers are 
devoted so largely to matters other than agriculture because 
of any lack of interest in agriculture, but rather because 
they are closer to business. The business men suggest and 
expect discussion of matters having to do with business. 
It is not unfair of them, and I am not suggesting any undue 
influence. I only wish to point out that many times the 
farmers are not in position to get their views fullx before 
the public or effectively to protect their interests. Con- 
sider if, in your own communities, you can not well scan 
every bill, every proposal, every situation, with a view to 
learn whether agriculture would be affected adversely 
by it, and if so, discuss it in your meetings; or if it is a 
reasonable, just aid to agriculture, give it your support— 
otherwise it may not receive proper consideration. I hope, 
therefore, that when you go back home you will not let a 
single day pass without considering how you can help 
agriculture, the great underlying industry of America, the 
foundation upon which all else rests. 


Grain, Cotton and Co-operative Marketing 


By Henry M. Rosrnson, President of the First National B ank of Los Angeles and of the Los Angeles Trust and 


Savings 


A discussion of commodity financing is particularly per- 
tinent during the present period of credit shortage through- 
out the country. There are many evidences of growing dis- 
Satisfaction on the part of the producers of many commo- 
dities who claim that they are being discriminated against 
by bankers or those in control of credit facilities, and 
there is constant agitation by such producers for an ex- 
tension of the principle of co-operative marketing to 
remedy, or at least to relieve, the situation. 

There is no question but that the proper apportionment 
of funds in response to the clamorous demands for the use 
of credit facilities of the community presents a serious 
promblem to the conscientious banker. Abuses have crept 
into our existing practices, and at some points the situa- 
tion is critical. 

It is well to recognize clearly this problem of financing 
commodities on a basis which is fair to all elements in the 
community, and endeavor to reach some satisfactory basis 
for assuring the producer a fair and proper share of com- 
munity credit. It is likewise just as important to consider 
the dangers that attend some of the remedies proposed by 
the producers for improving their condition. 

Assuming a definition of commodity as “anything mov- 
able subject to trade,” it will be seen that there should be 
no attempt to cover the entire field, and so before entering 
upon a discussion of the general problem of commodity 
financing it may be advantageous to review briefly present 
practices in two typical commodity movements. 

PRINCIPLES OF FINANCING. 

The underlying principles of all commodity financing are 
distinctly similar, and, while the trend of the times is in 
the direction of parellelism in both theory and practice, 
the discussion will be limited to the theory and practice 
of financing in so far as it relates to the production, move- 
ment and the final disposition of grain and cotton, together 
with some suggestions that have grown out of certain de- 
velopments in our own locality in the production and mar- 
keting of fruits and nuts. 

Broadly speaking, advances to the grain farmers are 
made by local banks, by local grain buyers on guaranteed 
minimums, and by representatives of line elevators and 
milling concerns. 

Again speaking broadly, the parallels for cotton are the 
advances made by the local store-keeper, and banks, and 
by the so-called cotton broker on a guarantee, of credits for 
the grower, aS well as similar advances made by represen- 
tatives of large cotton merchants and some times represen- 
tatives of mills. 
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These advances for grain and cotton are often made 
under agreements which call for the delivery of the crop 
at the time of the harvest at the then market for the 
grade and quality, but with a guaranteed minimum price. 
From the time when either grain or cotton is harvested 
until the crop reaches the mill, the financial operations are 
definitely similar, although they may vary somewhat in 
detail. 

To be sure, the facilities established and machinery set 
up for the physical handling of grain are much more 
modern and, proportionately, very much more ample and 
complete than in the case of cotton. This situation renders 
the financing of the movement of grain much more Ssatis- 
factory and safe, from the standpoint of the banker, than 
in the case of the cotton. The difference lies principally 
in the disproportionately greater growth of the elevator 
and warehouse service for grain, aS compared with the 
comparatively inadequate warehouse facilities and service 
provided for cotton. 

From the banker’s standpoint, advances for the move- 
ment of the grain are, generally speaking, much better se- 
cured, so far as the bulk of the total movement is con- 
cerned, than in the case of the cotton, although the actual 
financing machinery used for the different segments of 
the movement of both commodities to final manufacture 
or disposition are identical in principle. 


WEAKNESS OF COTTON. 


The weakness in the cotton movement lies in the lack of 
warehouse facilities, irregularity of warehouse receipts 
and irregularity in the description of the grade, quality 
and weight of the cotton, as compared, in the case of 
grain, with the extent of warehouse facilities and the regu- 
larity, definiteness and security of the order bills of lading 
and the various warehouse receipts. 

In the case of grain, the Jocal buyer, and the ownership 
of grain elevators, can be broadly classified under four 
divisions: 

1. Line companies, largely controlled by milling con- 
cerns. 

2. Independent owners and resident dealers. 

3. Farmers’ co-operative organizations. 

4. Owners and operators of elevators at large terminal 
points. 

The line houses either through representative or inde- 
pendent resident grain merchants, and in many Cases 
through dealers in large terminal markets, by bids made 
through country dealers or representatives at country 
points, buy the grain direct from the farmer at the specified 
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price, with delivery taken, and payment made at the line 
house or local elevator as the case may be. 

The line houses finance their purchases in various ways 
—sometimes by establishing credit in local banks in the 
vicinity of the elevators with their representatives em- 
powered to sign grain checks, which checks, as a rule, show 
the kind of grain, number of bushels and the amount. 

In the case of independent local grain merchants, the 
movement is financed either by the local bank—on draft 
with the bill of lading attached, or by a margin note with 
the warehouse certificate as security, though in many 
cases it may be done on open note or by a correspondent at 
a large terminal point. 

CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 

While farmers’ co-operative organizations are financed by 
local banks and through order bill of lading drafts made on 
some correspondent at the terminal point, the terminal mar- 
ket dealers themselves are financed either by open credits 
on unsecured notes—if their financial condition warrants 
or by loans against warehouse receipts, or both. 

In the case of elevators owned by farmers’ co-operative 
organizations, the system varies at different points. In 
some cases the grain is turned in and the sale and disposi- 
tion of the commodity lies with the directors of the organi- 
zation. Some of these organizations are non-profit, and at 
the close of the season distribution is made of the proceeds 
of the total sales on a pro rata basis—grade considered. 
Some of these organizations have a profit element in them 
and the price is fixed at the date of delivery, though the 
producer may have some interest in the final distribution 
of the profit made by the organization. 

The original receipts given by the publie elevators—and 
most elevators are treated as public warehouses—play an 
important part in the early financing. as the local banks 
are frequently called upon to re-discount grain paper with 
the city banks, and these banks, in turn, prefer independent 
warehouse receipts rather than receipts issued by agents, 
in which the maker of the paper is financially interested. 

After the grain is once harvested and delivered to the 
local elevator, the movement is based on warehouse receipts, 
order bills of lading with draft attached, trust 
and custodian warehouse receipts at the terminal points. 
In case of export, the movement is handled through the 
medium of ocean bills of lading with draft attached. until 
final payment by the consignee. 

When cotton has been picked and ginned, it is accumu- 
lated through similar local agencies—either the local store- 
keeper or local buyer, or, possibly, the representative of the 
cotton merchant—who pays the producer in cash, either 
on the basis of a minimum guarantee contract made as a 
part of the contract advances, or the then market, as 
the case may be. The buyer makes his purchase as it comes 
from the plantation, in round lots, and moves it for his own 
account or ships it to a dealer at the concentration point. 
drawing a draft with the shipper’s order bill of lading, giv- 
ing all marks and numbers on the bales forwarded. 

At’ the concentration point the cotton’ goes to the com- 
press. The compress issues separate receipts for each bale. 
giving the marks, compress serial numbers and other data. 
The broker or buyer at the concentration point, who has 
made the purchase, turns over to the bank a “turnout” 
order specifying the number of each bale of cotton to go on 
a definite shipment. The bank then delivers the specified 
receipt to the compress company, which, after the cotton 
has been compressed and loaded, signs an acknowledg- 
ment and this, in turn, is presented with an already pre- 
pared bill of lading to the railroad company. This order 
bill of lading is attached to the draft drawn by the shipper 
upon the mill or other purchaser of cotton. 


receipts 


THE CoTTON WAREHOUSE. 


The establishment of cotton warehouses on an adequate 
scale, with proper restrictions, obligations and responsibil- 
ities, tends to bring the movement and financing of cotton 
more nearly on a parallel with the more stabilized financing 
and movement of grain. 

Many refinements and many variations in practice have 
been and are being developed in the methods I have so 
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roughly sketched. For instance, the delivery to the bank’s 
customer of warehouse receipts:for the purpose of making 
shipment and the accepting of trustee receipts in lieu, has 
been general in both cotton and grain transactions. The 
banks have felt that this is a hazard which they should not 
be called upon to take, since the practice has many irritating 
phases. A plan has been worked out in the movement of 
grain for the use of a duplicate disposition order, where 
the grain is moved in terminal vards to flour mills, and 
under this disposition order the bank has control of the 
bill of lading all of the time. 

In the case of cotton, no plan for protecting the banker 
against an improper use of the bill of lading held by the 
customer under the trust receipt has as yet been developed, 
and it is most essential that some method should be pro- 
vided under which the banker can have protection of the 
bill of lading continuously. 

From the time of the harvesting of grain or the picking 
and ginning of cotton, the financing of the movement—until 
it finally reaches the manufacturer—is in effect a cash 
transaction to each handler in turn; that is, each handler 
receives a credit based on his drafts, so that each turnover 
is, to all intents and purposes, cash to the trader. 

In one other particular, the modern method of commodity 
financing is alike for both grain and cotton; that is, in the 
financing and marketing of both cotton and grain to-day 
each buyer, in the various transactions covering the move- 
ment, protects himself by hedging. 

The grain or cotton merchant who fails to hedge is 
speculating, and where the banker’s customer—the dealer 
—jn either of those commodities, regularly and systemat- 
ically hedges his transactions, the banker has a right to, 
and does, feel greater safety in any advances he may make. 
The practice is now almost universal with mills that manu- 
facture either grain or cotton products to hedge on their 
purchases, and it is likewise in general use by all of the 
buyers and dealers between the farmer and the mill. This 
practice has been explained at length in so many publica- 
tions of late that it would seem to be a work of superero- 
gation to re-state the seasons why the banker should urge 
his customer to protect the situation, by a hedging trade. 
since it can be done with little difficulty and with reason- 
able certainty that it will protect any situation that is likely 
to arise. 

Hedging itelf is a simple operation. Suffice it to say 
that each buyer in turn—local grain merchant, local ele- 
vator, line elevator, terminal dealer—as he makes a pur- 
chase of actual grain, sells a future for a like amount, and 
when a sale of the cash grain is made, buys a future to 
match or close out the future sale made at the time of pur- 
chase. In the case of a mill desiring to sell the product for 
a delivery several months off, it buys a future for a delivery 
prior to a delivery of flour. 


THE BANKER’S OBLIGATION. 


For many years it has been accepted as a part of the 
obligation of the banks of the country to finance the move- 
ment and storage of grain, but no commodity, considering 
its importance, has shared as little in the financial re- 
sources of the country as has cotton—this principally due 
to the lack of adequate warehouse system in the production 
area, and lack an open market for paper issued against 
the product. 

Prior to the advent of the Federal Reserve System, cot- 
ton loans were made as a rule in the form of ordinary 
notes, and these again were used as collateral or re-dis- 
counted by the local banks with eastern correspondents. 
Insufficient effort has been made to place cotton and its 
storage on a basis of credit in a form that would be readily 
marketable on its own merit, although the Federal Reserve 
sank System, by encouraging the use of trade and bankers’ 
acceptances and of uniform warehouse receipts, has aided 
in creating an open discount market for cotton acceptances 
which affords substantial encouragement for investment of 
capital and bonded warehouse enterprises. 

The definition made by the Federal Reserve bank of the 
term “Readily marketable staples’ is inclusive of both 
commodities under discussion. 
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The erection and operation of licensed and bonded ware- 
houses under the Federal Act of 1916, for cotton, grain, 
wool, tobacco and flaxseed, has promises of greater de- 
velopment. 

With the pressure of the credit strain, with the difficul- 
ties of a price deflation definitely started and gathering 
momentum on an uncharted course toward an unknown and 
unseen destination, with collective bargaining in the form 
of co-operative marketing showing an increasing growth, 
commodity financing at this juncture is difficult. 

The difficulties of financing even legitimate holdings of 
such commodities as grain and cotton, for the purpose of 
conducting a movement in an active and orderly way, are 
becoming increasingly greater and more complex, and 
bankers must use their best thought to see that each pro- 
ducing industry receives a fair share of the available credit. 
and bears its fair share of the burden and pressure when 
a credit shortage exists. 

In determining the share to which the cotton industry is 
entitled some regard should be given to the importance of 
the product, in the gross of our exports, and to the fact 
of the limited ability of our former customers abroad to 
purchase. In the present emergency, requiring the ration- 
ing of credits, a measure of financial support proportionate 
to cotton’s contribution to the credit resources of the coun- 
try, and with proper consideration for the delays in moving 
exportable surplus because of the low ebb of European 
credit, should be given. 

Assuming that price deflation can be accelerated or re- 
tarded by artificial means, is it not the duty of the banker 
to see that the reduction in the price of cotton should not 
be at a rate greater than in other commodities? 

CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING. 

And now where do these many transactions fit into the 
final costs? 

Herbert Hoover and many economists take the position 
that all costs between the producer's price at his local point. 
and the wholesaler’s price, are actual charges against the 
farmer, and that all costs of financing the movement of 
commodities up to the wholesale market are charged against 
him. On the other hand, all costs and charges added to the 
wholesale price stand against the consumer. 

Here lies the difficulty. The position generally taken 
is that the farmer is so poor a business man that he is in 
duty bound to market his product at the time of the harvest. 
and that as a result, from that time until final consumption, 
financing should be carried on for the benefit of the middle- 
men and manufacturers, the wholesalers and retailers. As 
a result, the complaint is made that the cost of financing 
and marketing up to the point of wholesale as charged 
against the farmer, is inordinately, or at least improperly, 
high. 

The farmer is beginning to feel that he is entitled, if he 
so desies, to have his crop carried beyond the harvest period. 
This is not a new thought as far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, but it has had a rebirth in the last few years, and 
accounts very largely for the new developments in the line 
of farmers’ co-operative or collective marketing movements, 
which, for the time being. are largely directed to the financ- 
ing of the crop through and beyond the production stage. 

It is quite accepted that in the great crop producing sec- 
tions of the country bankers have sometimes used and 
abused individual credit seekers who are small farmers and 
producers. This has not been limited alone to the small 
banks, but indirectly also is charged against the banks of 
the large cities—this through the factors and buyers, 
representatives of the great concerns in the metropolitan 
centres, who with the local banks are the principal sources 
for the producers to obtain funds. 

THE SMALL PRODUCER. 

It is difficult for the small producer to understand that 
the banker most naturally prefers to deal with one 
who had control of large units in the movement of a given 
commodity than with the farmer himself. If credit ad- 
vances are to be made to a multitude of small farmers, the 
tremendous difficulties and complexities of dealing with a 
multiplicity of small units, where the individuals are not 
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familiar with business practices, are so very great that 
the bankers prefer, if possible, to handle all questions relat- 
ing to the financing of commodities, beyond the stage of 
the harvest, with those who control large units and who 
are familiar with business practices, and understand both 
movement and price problems, as well as transportation 
questions. Such people, through experience, are prompt 
to act, are freer from the feeling that the banker is giving 
them improper treatment, and, as a rule, have liquid assets 
as a margin for trading, Generally speaking, the small 
producer is without this business equipment. 

The cost of financing commodities beyond the harvest 
time in the form of small units to the producer himself 
would make the final cost very much higher than the 
present cost: of the middlemen’s large unit accumulated by 
him from a multitude of small units—that is to say, either 
we must continue the present practice of financing the 
niddlemen instead of the producer after the time of the har- 
vest, or the banks must set up suitable machinery for hand- 
ling the multiplicity of small units and make an initial charge 
against the producer on somewhat the same basis as the 
present buyer; or the producer must set up machinery for 
accumulating the original small units into large ones and 
provide for their handling by people experienced in business, 
financial and transportation operations generally. 

This latter method, already tried, is taking on a new im- 
petus. We will all recognize that for centuries the smaller 
man, whether a producer from the soil or working man, has 
felt—-at times vaguely and at other times more definitely — 
that those directly or indirectly in control of credits and 
capital, were inclined to make unfair bargains with an 
individual for either his work or the commodity he might 
produce. Time out of mind this problem has been met with 
different degrees of success and for differing lengths of 
time by collective bargaining. 


UNION LABOR. 

There is no essculial difference between the attitude of 
Labor in demanding that it be permitted to bargain collec- 
lively with the Employer, and the demand by organizations 
uf producers for co-operative marketing. 

Grain and cotton producers have felt for years that the 
existing method, whereby purchasers locally make inidi- 
vidual bargains for the crop, often worked to the disad- 
vantage of the producer and, as a result, in many sections 
of the Middle West and in various commodities, co-opera- 
tively run elevators have been established to which the pro- 
ducer delivers his grain, though not much has vet been - 
done in this direction by the cotton growers. 

The discussion is rife amongst both the grain men in 
the Middle West and the cotton growers of the Southwest 
for the expansion of co-operative elevator and warehouse 
program with co-operative marketing organizations on a 
big seale, while the Federation of Farm Bureaus has been 
making a study of co-operative marketing operations now in 
existence with the idea of expanding them. 

Here and there producers of farm products are under- 
taking in various ways, under various titles and with divers 
high sounding plans, to set up new or to amplify existing 
co-operative marketing machinery. They are now apparent- 
ly even seriously discussing plans which contemplate within 
their general outlines, the establishment of banks and the 
carrying on of such financial operations as have never vet 
been attempted by any like organization. except, possibly, 
the Non-Partisan League. 

Producers’ organizations are clamoring that bankers are 
merely the trustees for the community's funds. Thirty 
years ago the banker often felt that he was the community, 
and that his was the final decision as to whom, and to what 
extent, credit should be advanced. Only too often he pur- 
sued his calling on the basis of selfish interest, but it was 
even at that time recognized that the banker with a judicial 
temperament (who was a rara avis), was better for the 
community than one who allocated credits for his own ad- 
vantage, or for that of his clique or his bank. 


COMMUNITY CREDIT. 
Assuming that bankers now recognize the responsibility 
of trusteeship of the community’s funds (and this is more 
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increasingly general) and assuming, if you please, that the 
banker has something of a judicial mind and poise, and 
that pressures are reduced to a minimum—there is an 
extraordinary danger that these great groups of producers 
will insist that they are the community just as the banker 
in the old day insisted that he was. 

From time out of mind the producer from the soil has 
been told by demagogues that all the world is dependent 
upon him and upon his efforts. Within limits, that is true, 
but if ahead of us there is to be the progress which mod- 
ern civilization has come to believe, it is patent that other 
producers must have an equal place in the scheme of 
things with the producers from the soil. 

The usual representation of this position, as you will all 
recognize, is of course that the first duty of the banker is 
to the producer from the soil, as he is not only the one 
who gives us the necessities of life in the first place, but, 
through fair treatment, financially and otherwise, also 
becomes the purchaser of the products of others. In other 
words, he merely suggests a priority for the group he repre- 
sents. 

That the bankers must meet this problem; that there 
must be a modification of the old attitude, is patent. But 
whether this should be done through banking machinery 
or through proper co-operative marketing, remains yet to 
be decided. However, some method must be devised for 
reducing the pressure on the producer which forces him to 
dispose of his crop, either at the moment the harvest is 
completed, or while its movement is under way, as this has 
been too often used as a means for price depreciation; and 
methods must be discovered for lowering the cost of financ- 
ing him, both through the period of his production and for 
an equitable period after his harvest. 

I venture to describe two successful co-operative market- 
ing organizations, operating on the coast: One, the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Exchange; the other, the Walnut Growers’ 
Association. These two organizations had their inception 
in the bitter necessity for protection of the producer in 
order that he might live. 


CALIFORNIA FRuIT EXCHANGE. 


Our community has come to believe that as at present 
set up and run, these organizations are of real benefit to 
the community, not only locally, but to the whole citizen- 
ship of the country, as no abuse of their power has yet ap- 
peared. 

The history of the movement and marketing of citrus 
fruits and similar products is not at all dissimilar from the 
movement nad marketing of grain, though the citrus fruits 
are perishable and are rarely, if ever, financed on the 
basis of warehouse receipts. Thirty years ago the situation 
of the producer in both grain and citrus fruits, so far as 
the marketing was concerned, were not dissimilar, though 
the grain then had the advantage over the citrus fruits. 

The organizations I have mentioned were preceded by 
others that were supposed to be a panacea for all the diffi- 
culties of the producer. They later developed weaknesses 
and finally collapsed. This, again, may be the final out- 
come of these associations, if internal politics and the ar- 
rogant use of the power that comes from great membership 
finally proves their undoing. As yet the skies are reason- 
ably clear; but such ordganizations are, of course, only 
good for their members and the public at large so long 
as the dominant minds in the organizations are honest and 
fair, for the improper exercise of the economic power by 
associations of great groups of the producers of any com- 
modity resulting from mistakes in judgment or from any 
vice or weakness will, in the end, bring a reaction, either 
internally or externally, which will finally destroy the 
organization or at least defeat its purpose. 


PoLicy. 


The declaration of policy made by resolution of the Citrus 
Association, having 15,000 members, 200 local agencies, 20 
district exchanges, and one general exchange, is as follows: 

“Agriculture contributes so largely to the prosperity 
and well being of the public that whatever makes for the 
legitimate interests of the producers brings a corresponding 
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benefit to the public. Federal and State laws should be 
enacted permitting bona fide producers of agricultural 
products to act together, either as corporations or other- 
wise, in producing, manufacturing, distributing and selling 
their products. Whether a producers’ organization is 
formed with or without capital stock, has equal or unequal 
voting power of members, or pays interest or dividends on 
the capital employed, are details that should be determined 
in each instance by the members of the organziation, with 
due regard to the nature and extent of the industry itself 
and the necessities of production, storage, manufacture and 
distribution. Any interest or dividends paid on capital, 
however, should be considered in the nature of a reasonable 
interest on the capital employed in furnishing the facilities 
through which the members transact their business. Such 
interest or dividends should not be considered as a profit 
earned by the capital contributed but rather as a fair return 
to the members for the use of the capital which they con- 
tribute to furnish their own business facilities. 

“The same public concern which authorizes collective or- 
ganization and action by producers likewise requires pro- 
visions that safeguard the public against abuses by such 
collective action of producers and should provide the ma- 
chinery for such public protection, preserving at all times 
to the producers the legitimate benefits of their co-operative 
effort. 

“It should be understood that the right to organize col- 
lectively under the laws referred to should be restricted 
to associations or organizations composed exclusively of 
producers of agricultural or horticultural products.” 

The general manager of the most successful of our citrus 
fruit associations states that it is his belief that any miar- 
keting association, created where the members were reason- 
ably prosperous and where their products had been handled 
on a reasonably fair basis before the creation of the asso- 
ciation, would fail. He states a belief that only producers 
who have been under dire necessity through bad treat- 
ment and bad handling of their products, producers who 
remember what they have been through and who, because 
of their appreciation of the effect of the abuse of economic 
power, are less inclined to attempt individual selfish ad- 
vantages, can hope to successfully maintain a marketing 
organization. 

However, it is obvious that the movements for such or- 
ganizations will continue and that beneath these movements 
there is an attitude of mind fraught with danger for the 
whole nation. 


THE BANKERS’ ATTITUDE. 


This fact brings home to the bankers the need for de- 
termining whether they shall maintain an attitude of aloof- 
ness from, and resistance to, such movements and their 
resulting organizations, or whether, on the other hand, it is 
advisable for banks to participate in, and, within limits, 
promote, co-operative organizations to the end that bankers 
may at least point out the dangers and absurdities of some 
of the plans now under way, and also to the end that the 
producer may have the full benefit of a fair portion of the 
whole credit available,—this fair portion of credit allo- 
cated to any one group, however, must not exceed the 
contribution which that group makes to the total production 
of the nation. 

Irrespective of any evidence, statement or argument given 
for the balance of the people of the country, and other 
groups of producers necessary to the. country’s welfare, 
there exist certain evidences of a tendency to use the 
great economic power of these proposed co-operative or- 
ganizations to the disadvantage of other groups of pro- 
ducers and consumers. ‘This selfish trend may not be 
conscious or intentional, yet it exists, and must be faced. 
At the same time, the fact must be recognized that some- 
thing is needed to protect the producer in his legitimate 
functions. 

This, then, is simply a statement of the situation, be- 
cause, in the solving of a problem, a frank statement of 
the case is a primary necessity. 

In sketching roughly the machinery and its operation, 


so far as it relates to the financing of the commodities 
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discussed, and in giving the rough picture of the complexi- 
ties and difficulties as well as the trend of movements 
related to the financing, there is no intention of offering 
any general specific or general panacea. 

It is obvious that there is no general specific, but rather 
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The Transportation Act; Its Effect On Credit 
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that individual bankers, or bankers acting in small groups 
in relatively small areas, must determine for themselves 
the questions as they arise. It is equally obvious that the 


attitude of the bankers generally must, and will, be modi- 
fied to meet the changing conditions. 


By Joon J. Putteyn, President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New York; President Savings Banks’ Association 


Those who forecast economic affairs may find in the 
bettered railroad situation a basis for improved business 
conditions during the coming years. Successful railroad 
operation is fundamental to commercial prosperity, to en- 
larging foreign trade, to the prompt liquidation of seasonal 
bank credits and to the improvement of the general invest- 
ment market. 

Immediately prior to the time the nation’s railroads went 
under Federal control they faced a tremendous test of the 
sufficiency of private management under then existing laws 
and regulations. They could not adequately meet the ex- 
panded industrial requirements of the country alone, with- 
out respect to quick preparation necessary to mobilization 
for war. 

The three adverse rate decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (the advance in rates case in 1910; the 
5% case in 1914, and the 15% case in 1917), served to 
widen the breach between the government regulatory agen- 
cy, the shippers and the railroad operating officials. A 
study of these cases is convincing of the irrelevancy of evi- 
dence introduced by representatives of the railroads to the 
underlying causes making impossible a satisfactory adjust- 
ment owing to the then existing conditions. 

The conflict of State and Federal regulation had become 
acutely oppressive to the railroads. The Railway Execu- 
tives Advisory Committee conducted a nation-wide cam- 
paign to place before the public the troubles of the rail- 
roads, but there it ended. 

The market values of rail securities had been steadily 
declining since 1910, when, in 1916, they took a temporary 
rise to drop precipitately thereafter. 

The railroad brotherhoods, with increasing strength and 
influence at Washington, passed the Adamson Act. 

This combination of circumstances, together with the war 
emergency, required and made desirable Federal control; 
it required a study of the solution begun with the New- 
lands Committee in 1916-1917, and then by the more recent 
and protracted investigations by the Interstate Commerce 
Committees of the Senate and House of Representatives: 
it required railroad management to take inventory; the 
shippers and public to take account of their deficiencies in 
respect to sufficiently compensated transportation. 

The interest of banking and investment institutions 
throughout this period of railroad conversion had neces- 
sarily been most direct. The studies and activities of the 
American Bankers’ Association and its several sections 
added much to the constructive thought of the period. The 
railroad bond holdings of all classes of banking institutions 
in the United States amount to over $1,700,000,000. More 
than one-half of this is owned by the 634 mutual savings 
banks. These holdings, together with those of the life in- 
surance companies, total almost $3,500,000,000. Such hold- 
ings constitute the bulk of underlying rail securities. They 
represent the primary ownership of the road bed. Our 
institutions have seen these securities increase in yield 
from 414-5% in 1916 to. 5.77-7.69% on Sept. 1, 1920, or an 
increase of 28% to 54% in yield, with a corresponding de- 
crease in market values. 


AT Low EBB IN MARCH. 


Unquestionably the railroads reached their low ebb of 
credit and net earnings at the period of their return to 
private ownership last March. The first six months of 
railroad net earnings for 1920 are unprecedented for their 
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poor showing. Never have the railroads shown a relatively 
poorer general statement. The cost of operation—the re- 
sult of wage increases, higher prices of material, fuel sup- 
plies and other large expenses of railway operation—had 
reached the highest levels in railroad history. The rail- 
roads particularly during their six months period had to 
meet the severity of the winter, the “outlaw” strike in 
April, the congestion of traffic and the resulting embar- 
goes, the car shortages and labor troubles at terminal 
points, all seemed to provide the darkness before the dawn 
of railroad credit rehabilitation. 

Two elements in the Transportation Act of 1920 make 
the Act the greatest piece of constructive railway legisla- 
tion since the Federal land grant acts of 1863 and 1866. 
They are, first, the appropriate means for the return of the 
carriers to private management, and, second, the definite 
regulatory policy of Congress by mandate to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Without these provisions it is 
certain that general bankruptcy and disorganization in the 
nation’s railway system would have followed. 


Lire BLOOD OF THE NATION. 


These elements and how they affect banking and securi- 
ties which our institutions own, I deem of chief import to 
this discussion. Our own status, the prosperity of our 
customers, the very stability of the country’s economic af- 
fairs, rests upon adequate transportation facilities. Ad- 
versity in transportation spells disaster in business. 

No industry with its intricate ramifications has been so 
completely exposed to the public gaze as have the rail- 
roads. In the past decade they have been discussed, heard, 
criticised, inquired into, dissected and analyzed by those 
who have had the capacity to speak. The operation of the 
Transportation Act marks a new era for the railroads. It 
is only because of the fundamental provisions of the Act 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission was enabled to 
increase railroad rates to the extent necessary to maintain 
the solvency of the roads. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been added to the value of the total railroad holdings 
of investing institutions, not to mention the added value 
which logically must accrue to other classes of securities. 
There are no critics now among those who think straight. 
The new rates, following the large wage increases, have 
been favorably received. Even those affected by radical 
propaganda are satisfied when the real facts concerning 
the provisions of the Act are properly explained. An in- 
telligent optimism for the future of general business is now 
justified. This solution of the railroad problem is at the 
basis of all prosperity. It will better credit generally, for 
it is the keystone of our domestic life. 

The splendid organization at present being established by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington in con- 
formithy with its increased powers provided in the Trans- 
portation Act makes that body worthy of the responsibility 
and confidence placed in it by the last Congress. Every 
department is being organized to serve transportation in 
the public interest. Co-ordination and co-operation, rather 
than discord and misunderstanding between regulator and 
regulated, shipper and public will now result. 

Chief among the various provisions of the Act and of 
supreme interest to bankers are Sections 210 and 422. Sec- 
tion 210 provides for a revolving fund of $300,000,000, to be 
available in loans to carriers for a period of two years after 
Federal control at a stated interest rate of 6% “for the 
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purpose of enabling carriers by railroad subject to the In- 

terstate Commerce Act, properly to serve the public during 

the transition period immediately following the termina- 

tion of Federal control.” 
RATE-MAKING AUTOMATIC, 

Section 422, the fundamental financial provision of the 
Act, defines to the Interstate Commerce Commission a man- 
date by which rate-making becomes automatic—“that in the 
exercise of its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, 
the Commission shall initiate, modify, establish or adjust 
such rates so that carriers as a whole (or as a whole in 
each of such groups or territories as the Commission may 
from time to time designate) will, under honest, efficient 
and economical management and reasonable expenditure 
for maintenance of way, structures and equipment, earn an 
aggregate annual net railway operating income, equal, as 
nearly as may be, to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the railway property of such carriers held for and used 
in the service of transportation.” ‘The Act specifies a rate 
for two years after Federal control of 544%, and an addi- 
tional one-half of 1% discretionary with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be used for the purposes of fur- 
thering transportation, loan to carriers, and buying equip- 
ment. The Commission has used its discretionary power 
and made rates to yield 6% on railroad property in the ag- 
gregate. The net operating income of the roads is divided, 
one-half to a reserve fund in the interest of the carrier that 
earns it, the other half of the excess to be paid to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to establish and maintain a 
general railroad contingent fund. It is provided that this 
fund is to be used by the Commission for the betterment of 
transportation. Such assistance may take the form of loans 
to carriers, or to be used to purchase equipment to be leased 
to the carriers. 

The provisions of Section 422 just described were bit- 
terly attacked in“both the House and Senate. It was an 
unheard-of method of rate-making; the division of excess 
earnings was declared by the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives to be unconstitutional and confiscatory. The 
executives doggedly opposed it to the last. Robert 8. Lov- 
ett, President of the Union Pacific Railroad, bitterly at- 
tacked its constitutionality. Every effort was made to kill 
it—kill this, the most constuctive povision of the Act. This 
opposition theatened the passange of the entire bill. This 
very provision, however, cleared the stream, dislodged the 
“key log in the jam,” so characterized by Elihu Root in 
declaring the provision constitutional and the Warfield 
Plan the salvation of the railroads. Such opposition in 
the eyes of railroad investors will always be deprecated. It 
was vicious, selfish and unnecessary. As Edgar J. Rich, 
one-time associate counsel of the Railway Executives, has 
recently said: “Although the provision was attacked by 
the railroads as unconstitutional during the pendency of 


the bill in Congress, it is believed that under sound eco-. 


nomic and legal principles there is no constitutional ob- 
jection to it.” 


KATE MANDATE NECESSARY. 


Investors and bankers are indebted to 8. Davies War- 
field, who, as President of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, gave unstintingly and un- 
Selfishly of his time and thought to providing this legisla- 
.tion; this rate mandate would surely have failed of pas- 
Sage had it not been for Mr. Warfield’s personal efforts in 
its behalf, linked up with the tremendous power and influ- 
ence which the National Association of Owners of Railroad 
Securities brought to bear upon the people of the country in 
favor of the legislation. More than five million pieces of 
literature were distributed. Congress was at all times in 
possession of the details of the Association's activities, The 
Association held itself in constant readiness to respond to 
every call on the part of the committees of Congress having 
to do with the railroad legislation. 

The vision and initiation of the fundamental financial 
and rate-making provisions of the Act belonged to Mr. War- 
field, and it was seen through to its consummation. I feel 
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it incumbent upon me at this time to make this statement 
It is deserved, and every banker and investor of America 
can be thankful to the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad Securities for the mighty work it accomplished 
to stabilize railroad securities and to improve American 
transportation facilities. The present prospects of ade- 
quate transportation facilities through restoring credit to 
the nation’s railroads prove sufficiently the wisdom of Con- 
gress in making the law mandatory. 


RATES Witt Herp Bonps. 

The effect of the new rates will prove advantageous to 
the medium grade railroad bonds. The high grade railroad 
bonds of such systems as the Pacific, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
Central. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul: Great Northern, Atlantic Coast Line, Rock 
Island, Chicago & North Western, and the New York Central, 
are selling at a basis to yield less than 6%, from 5.23% in 
the case of the Illinois Central bond to 5.75% in the cas 
of the Coast Line bond. These values are s of Sept. 1 
1920. Liberty Bonds yield about the same rate. The re 
turn on such rail bonds marks and fully equals the prevail- 
ing interest rate on long-term high grade securities. 

The new rates should tend to give added assurance to 
investors that early maturities will properly be accounted 
for. Railroad maturities in the next five years amount to 
$1.352,943.588. Confidence of the investor is of immediate 
importance. Bankers who may be called upon for financial 
advice by their depositors and customers should appreciate 
the full meaning, from the standpoint of stabilizing rail- 
road securities, of the new freight and passenger rates. 
There are now no better securities than the securities of 
standard American railroads. They have the freight and 
the passengers to carry and now with fair and equitable 
rates, net operating income should prove adequate. The 
searchlight of public opinion will now be turned on ineffi- 
ciency in railroad management. Power under the Act is 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to co-ordinate 
and to regulate railroad service, to regulate the movement 
of cars, and the Commission can compel the railroads to pur- 
chase equipment. The Commission can determine the 
amount of compensation necessary for the rental of cars. 
It has had a direct bearing upon the adequacy or, rather, 
the inadequacy of equipment: for when rentals were low 
railroads were not inclined to buy equipment, depending 
upon the equipment of other roads. The Commission can 
restrict the holdings of cars. The Act gives to the Commis- 
sion unusual powers over this industry. This power they 
recently used in ordering all open top cars to the coal mines 
to transport coal. This was considered a public necessity, 
although for a time it seriously affected building opera- 
tions. The Commission must approve any extension or 
abandonment of railroad line. The manner in which the 
Commission is preparing to use these powers through effi- 
cient organization merits the confidence of the public and 
investor, the shipper and the railroad. 

The revolving fund of $300,000,000 provided 
210 of the Act is of especial importance. 


in Section 
After extended 
hearings the Interstate Commerce Commission allocated the 


use of this $300,000,000 fund—$50,000,000 was allocated to 
maturing obligations; $73,000,000 to maintenance and bet- 
terments; $40,000,000 to pay claims against the railroads 
while under Federal control; $12,000,000 for the needs of 
the short line railroads, and $125,000,000 for rolling stock 
or equipment; on the basis of $75,000,000 for locomotives 
and $50,000,000 for cars; that ratio to be observed in fi- 
nancing such equipment. 


COMMISSION TO MAKE LOAN. 


Two days previous to this determination of the Com- 
mission the Transportation Act was amended through the 
efforts of the Security Oweners’ Association, to permit the 
Commission to make loans out of the revolving fund for 
the purpose of financing the equipment of railroads under 
the direction of the Commission. On July 29, 1920, the 
National Railway Service Corporation was incorporated un- 
der the general laws of Maryland. and organized by the 
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National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, in 
accordance with the declared purposes of the amendment to 
the Transportation Act, “to act as an agency of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the matter of loans for the 
purchase of equipment and to assist and serve the said Com- 
mission in any other capacity or way now or hereafter au- 
thorized by law.” Powers for the administration and exe- 
cution of car and equipment trusts are also specifically au- 
thorized. The capital stock is nominal and consists of 
twenty shares of no par value. The corporation is non- 
profit-making, although a fund is provided to care for over- 
head expense. It has been issued to the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Railroad Securities, and by that Asso- 
ciation it will be transferred in blank to the Secretary of 
the Treasury as security. “The objects and purposes of 
the corporation being essentially public in character, al- 
though organized for convenience as and with the powers 
of a private corporation. the Board of Trustees shall be 
authorized by and with the approval of the stockholders to 
secure or accept Federal incorporation by act of Congress 
with such revision of powers and organization as may be 
determined upon, or authorized to acquire or deal with 
cars or equipment for use by carriers by railroad in inter- 
state commerce.” 
PART OF WARFIELD PLAN. 

The idea of this organization originated as a part of the 
Warfield plan as presented to the committees of Congress 
during January, 1918. The fixed return on railroad prop- 
erty in groups, the division of earnings in excess of such 
return was initiated and advocated before Congress at that 
time by the Association of Security Owners and included 
as part of the Warfield plan. A public corporation was pro- 
posed under the name of the National Railways Associa- 
tion to do the things it is now proposed shall be accom- 
plished by the National Railway Service Corporation, which 
supplies the other feature of the triangular plan of the Se- 
curity Owners’ Association. The first two angles of the 
plan were incorporated in the Transportation Act. 

The wisdom of Congress in so amending the Transporta- 
tion Act as to provide for the organization of the National 
Railway Service Corporation will be recognized when that 
corporation is in full operation. The service this corpora- 
tion is capable of rendering is significant to the rehabilita- 
tion of railway credit; it is necessary to the upbuilding of 
the general railway situation. Had this corporation been 
in existence, the present acute car shortage would not have 
occurred. 

In order to give health and vigor to the structure of 
American railways, it is essential that means be found to 
assist in supplying equipment to railroads that, owing to the 
effects of war control, are not able to finance themselves: 
they constitute the great majority of the railroads of the 
country. 

They dre requisite and necessary to adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The prosperity of the country depends upon them. 

This new point has sometimes been criticised by those 
whose chief business is railroading and who manage great 
railway systems, many of which were subsidized by the 
Government in early days. Such criticism is manifestly 
prejudiced. The railway investor—and I say this as the 
president of the Savings Banks Association of the State of 
New York, the 141 members of which are owners of $375.- 
612,334 of railroad bonds, and as trustee of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, whose rail holdings are the great- 
est of any single institution in the world ($350.000.000) 
such investor, I maintain, must be unprejudiced respecting 
the general railway system. He cannot favor the great 
roads, which through government aid and a succession of 
favorable circumstances and conditions have attained high 
credit. Large railway investors must look at the entire 
country, at those railroads that efficiently serve the terri- 
tory through which they pass and, hence are necessary ip 
the general scheme of American transportation.’ 

Must IMPROVE RAILROADS. 

We, as bankers, as investors, as those who are inter- 

ested in the welfare and prosperity of our country, must 
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bring every force to bear upon improving the general rail- . 
way situation. 

In this respect, we must co-operate, for there is presented 
to us a great public necessity. This was the underlying 
thought behind the National Railway Service Corporation— 
the successful functioning of which must preclude govern- 
ment ownership, must bring together the factors in trans- 
poration that have in the past been unco-ordinated and 
sometimes rebellious. Through this corporation the rela- 
tionships of shipper and public, government regulator, rail- 
road manager and investor will be improved. 

The immediate need in respect to the improvement of 
such relationships is adequate railway equipment. At the 
end of Federal control a condition of inadequate railway 
equipment prevailed. This resulted from the necessity cre- 
ated during the war of confining the use of labor and ma- 
terials to purely essential war work; the building of new 
equipment stopped, there was a wide dispersion of cars 
away from their own roads, repair work was reduced to a 
minimum. The concentration of box Gars in the East, for 
example, caused a shortage of cars necessary for the trans- 
portation of grain in the West. An abnormal surplus of 
cars accumulated in the West, effected a decrease in the 
output of the coal mines in the East. Moreover, there was 
a generally reduced output among the employees of rail- 
roads, which resulted from unsettled labor couditions. Ev- 
ery effort is now being made to better these conditions. 
The Car Service Commission, established through the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association, was given the study of motor 
truck transportation as additional facilities for satisfying 
the demand for transportation. It is interesting to observe 
the increased use of motor trucks and wagons as supple- 
mentary to railroad transportation. The motor roads of 
the country are fast being improved so that trucks can 
be used to handle freight within a radius of 60 to 80 
miles of cities. Such transportation merits encouragement 
in the present serious situation of car shortage. 

This tremendous need of equipment has Cirect bearing 
upon the prompt liquidation of bank credits. Middle West- 
ern bankers last spring seriously felt the postponement of 
such liquidation caused by the inadequacies of railroad 
transportation facilities. Speeded-up freight movements 
and repaired cars will aid materially; but there the solu- 
tion of the problem only begins. There is great need for 
new equipment to be obtained as soon as possible. Con- 
currently there is need for capital to build the equipment. 

Since the first of the year there have been only six new 
issues of equipment notes, aggregating $68,725,000. All of 
them except the Soo Line ten-year 6% notes were issued at 
7% and sold at a discount. The Union Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific maturities were 15 years, issued for $10,000,000 
and $15,000,000 respectively. Their present market yields 
average 7%. 


ORGANIZE TO HELP COMMISSION. 


Thus there is established the great need for an organiza- 
tion acting in co-operation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the function of which is to economically and 
effectually finance equipment for the roads that are in 
dire need of cars and locomotives. This is of serious con- 
cern to shippers. The National Railway Service Corpora- 
tion primarily aims to seek the co-operation of shippers in 
this respect. Under the Transportation Act the Interstate 
(‘commerce Commission is lending the corporation not less 
than 40% of the money required to purchase equipment 
leased or conditionally sold by the corporation only to those 
railroads that can properly qualify under the act for loans 
to carriers out of the revolving fund. The remaining 60% 
of the purchase price of equipment is to be secured from 
investors. Such investors receive prior lien certificates to 
the extent of 60% of the value of the equipment purchased 
or leased. On the other hand, the Government received de- 
ferred lien trust certificates to the extent of 40% of the 
value of the equipment purchased or leased. The obliga- 
tions of the corporation taken by the Government to secure 
its loans are subordinated to those acquired by the private 
investor or investing institutions. The government loan is 
made at 6%, while the certificates taken by the investor 
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will be at 7%. The certificates of the investor are payable 
as to interest and principal before payment is made to the 
Government on the certificate it holds. Thus the Govern- 
ment has a second lien, while the investor has a first lien 
on the equipment. The prior lien certificates will be paid 
serially and will be callable at 105 and interest on 30 days’ 
notice. The deferred lien certificates in the hands of the 
Government will be paid to the Government at the end of 
the 15-year term of the loan, or taken at the option of the 
service corporation. The railroads pay simultaneously with 
their semi-annual payments of interest and principal, to 
the National Railway Service Corporation into a contin- 
gent and sinking fund in 30 semi-annual installments to 
meet the government loans and provide for the upkeep of 
the equipment. Such sinking fund becomes an additional 
available fund security for the prior lien certificates. The 
fact that the Transportation Act gives the commission power 
to reasonably compel a railroad to accept equipment and 
to pay a reasonable price therefor creates an additional 
safeguard for the prior lien investment. It means that 
should there be default, the National Railway Service Cor- 
poration has available not only the credit of the railroad 
owning or leasing the equipment (and this credit, it must 
be observed, will improve under the increased earning abil- 
ity of the roads), but also the Government’s power to trans- 
fer equipment from one road to another; as well as the Sse- 
curity of the sinking fund for the liquidation of the de- 
ferred lien certificates and the contingent fund also. The 
corporation stands between the investor and the trustee on 
one side and the railroads on the other. The practical value 
of the National Railway Service Corporation keeping watch 
over the condition of equipment is an additional security. 
Every safeguard has been observed and the certificates of 
the Service Corporation are of premier quality. 

Never has there been a real loss in equipment obligations 
since their creation in the early seventies. 

When a road went into receivership the equipment was 
either segregated, under the Philadelphia plan, from the re- 
ceivership property and paid regardless of other railroad 
property, or it was considered by the receiver to be an obli- 
gation to be paid in full before the recognition of any mort- 
gage indebtedness was considered. Such equipment obli- 
gations were much sought by investors. Those of the Na- 


The Financing 


By Sor. WExter, of J. S. 


It has been several years since I have had the pleasure 
of addressing the A. B. A. in the affairs in which I for- 
merly took an active part. In those days the Association 
performed important services, bringing about legislation 
vital to the welfare of the whole country, such as the 
reform of our currency, and to business interests in pro- 
moting the uniform bill of lading and uniform negotiable 
instrument acts, as well as others of minor importance. 

During these intervening five years we have been en- 
gaged in a world war when all activities were centred 
upon victory, and when criticism of administrative mistakes 
and efforts to remedy them were held in abeyance. The 
time has now arrived when these mistakes must be cor- 
rected if we are to return to our previous financial sta- 
bility and prosperity and if we are to retain the commercial 
and financial supremacy which circumstances have placed 
us in a position to achieve. The most pressing and im- 
portant of these questions is a complete revision of present 
tax laws so that industry and initiative is not destroyed 
and business bankrupted, the restoration of the price of 
Liberty bonds to more nearly the price at which they were 
issued, the establishment of an intelligent and competent 
consular service in foreign countries to assist our export 
trade, the passing of anti-sedition laws so that those who 
do not favor our form of government and attempt to agitate 
the public mind in the direction of violence and disorder, 
can be placed where they can do no harm. We must urge 
businesslike and economical administration of govern- 
mental functions, rehabilitate our broken-down postal sys- 
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tional Railway Service Corporation have far superior se- 
curity behind them. 

On Sept. 1, 1920, 22 of the larger railroads had outstand- 
ing equipment obligations aggregating $688,000,000. The 
New York Central Lines alone had upwards of $250,000,000 
of such obligations. 

The National Railway Service Corporation’s present is- 
sue of equipment certificates will bear 7% a year. There 
will be two issues, each limited to $30,000,000. Twelve mil- 
lion dollars will be furnished by the Government and $18,- 
000,000 furnished by investors, in each case. The certificates 
for investors of one issue have been subscribed for. These 
certificates must prove an exceedingly popular form of in- 
vestment for life insurance companies, savings institutions, 
trust estates and private investors. The government margin 
of 40% in itself makes it an unusual form of investment. 

The organization of this corporation may justifiably be 
considered, next to the mandatory reasonable return on rail- 
road property in the aggregate and division of excess be- 
yond such return, the most important step in the aid of 
transportation. Its full purposes are yet to be developed. 
The opinion has already been expressed by bankers that 
the benefits of the corporation to the railroads will be two- 
fold. Not only will the carriers be supplied with equipment 
upon more advantageous terms, but a given amount of 
equipment handled through the corporation will go farther 
toward reducing railroad capitalization and railroad rates, 

In conclusion, the matters which I have brought to your 
attention as essential to adequate transportation service 
in the interest of the whole people and continuation of pri- 
vate ownership merit your deepest concern. No questions 
more vitally affect the interest of banking and credit. I 
have alluded only to those phases of the questions involved 
which I believe demand your consideration. The co-opera- 
tion of all bankers is of tremendous importance. It is the 
duty of the bankers of the country to co-operate with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in trying to solve the prob- 
lems of the railroads economically. They can render material 
assistance to the Commission by helping market the securi- 
ties of the National Railway Service Corporation. For this 
we need co-ordination, co-operation, capital, confidence, 
boundless energy and patience, all of which must inevitably 
result in stability and prosperous time for all the people. 


of Big Business 


Bache & Co., New York. 


tem, establish and live up to a budget of expenditures. We 
must also educate the public on the subject of what a 
money centre (so-called “Wall Street’) really means, and 
how necessary such a centre is to the securing of funds 
necessary for the carrying on and development of the 
country as a whole. This brings me to the subject assigned 
to me, namely, to discuss with you to-day the financing of 
sig Business, from which I shall digress for a moment to 
give a few facts concerning the New York Stock Exchange 
and its functions, particularly as the sale of securities 
through the Stock Exchange is a necessary and integral 
part of the subject. 

When the average man outside of large commercial 
centres hears the name Wall Street, he immediately asso- 
ciates with it in his mind things highly speculative, par- 
ticularly the games of chance. To his mind Wall Street 
is a place where money is quickly made ani lost and a good 
place to stay away from. His usual conception of a 
banker’s or broker’s office is a ticker with lots of tape and 
a number of excited men rushing about giving orders to 
buy and sell. His mental picture of Wall Street has been 
formed by seeing plays and motion pictures, where the 
broker always wears a cutaway coat, a high silk hat and 
smokes long, black cigars, and by reading novels where the 
hero starts on the proverbial shoestring and runs it into 
millions, 

Wall Street in its exact term takes in more than a mere 
brokerage business. It includes the whole financial dis 
trict, that is, the district in which are located all of the 
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large banks and trust companies, general offices. of prac- 
tically all of the large industrial and railroad corporations 
of the country, the New York Clearing House, the Chamber 
of Commerce, nearly all of the large insurance companies, 
the Stock Exchange, Cotton, Coffee and Produce Exchanges, 
many of the large import and export houses and steamship 
companies. 

Into Wall Street flow the surplus earnings and cash re- 
serves of the country, seeking temporary investment in call 
loans or commercial paper, or long time investments in 
bonds and stock; a known district where credit for sound 
financial undertakings can be found and where machinery 
has been built up for the distribution of securities to the 
investment public. In other words, it is a market for money 
and securities, just as Lombard Street in Longon is for the 
British Empire and was formerly for the whole world, and 
as is Amsterdam in Holland, Frankfort in Germany and 
Paris in France for their respective countries. The war 
has made Wall Street more than a money market for the 
Western Hemisphere, and it is now recognized as having 
taken the place of Lombard Street as the world’s market 
for money and securities, as is evidenced by the recent 
successful flotation of large loans for France, Belgium, 
Norway and Switzerland. The Stock Exchange, on the 
board of which the issues of bonds of most large companies 
in good standing are listed, is naturally the chief centre of 
activity in Wall Street, and it performs, amon other im- 
portant functions, that of providing a ready market for 
the purchase and sale of securities, thus insuring to the 
holder the certainty of conversion into cash upon short 
notice, as well as a daily quotation upon which to base 
Security values. 

Wall Street is the directing head of the great system 
of transportation, including not only the railroads and 
steamships, but also the banks and exchanges and all the 
other manifold agencies by which the products of the soil 
are brought to the homes of consumers in forms fit for 
human use. Wall Street, with its financial machinery, 
facilitates the natural flow of money, provides the means 
for the promotion of enterprises, safeguards and assists 
the movement of commerce and maintains that system of 
credits by which a tenfold power of service is given to 
every dollar. Wall Street, by the machinery of its stock 
market, promotes the diffusion of wealth, makes it possible 
for great capital to be accumulated for vast undertakings, 
both governmental and private, which are ordinarily too big 
for individual effort. Wall Street enables a multitude of 
small capitalists to become partners in these big enter- 
prises, and is able by its speculative machinery, to antici- 
pate human needs and to secure a more even and equitable 
level of prices. 

A brief history of this great institution might be in- 
teresting. It is recorded that, early in 1792, there was an 
office for the public sale of stocks at No. 22 Wall Street, 
although the favorite trading place was near a buttonwood 
tree which stood in front of 68 Wall Street. In that year 
twenty-four brokers held a meeting and entered into a 
solemn engagement, fixing a definite commission rate for 
the purchase and sale of securities. This was really the 
earliest beginning of the New York Stock Exchange, al- 
though there was no regular organization until twenty-five 
years later. 

At that time the population of New York was 33,000. The 
settled part of the city did not extend above Chambers 
Street, and the City Hall was located on hte present site 
of the New York Sub-Treasury. From that time on up to 
1817, speculation in bank stocks became so active and ex- 
tensive that is was necessary to organize the stock market 
into an exchange and an association was formed under 
the name of the New York Stock and Exchange Board. One 
of the agreements of this board was not to give public 
information of the names of buyers and sellers of stocks, 
One year later the records of the exchange show that 
twenty-nine different issues of securities were dealt in, 
which included the stocks of ten banks and thirteen in- 
surance companies, leaving only six industrial corporations 
dealt in at that time. This compares with approximately 
726 issues of stocks dealt in on the Stock Exchange to-day, 
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having an aggregate par value of about 16 billion dollars, 
not including many billion dollars of bonds as well. Even 
at that early date the machinery of the Stock Exchange was 
used for the purpose of obtaining the necessary capital to 
form companies for the purpose of digging canals, thereby 
stimulating inland commerce. 

In 1821, when Morris Canal Sharles were offered to the 
public, they were subscribed for twenty times over and 
were thereafter dealt in on the New York Stcck Exchange. 

In 1830, the first railroad stock, that of the Mohawk & 
Hudson Railroad, was listed on the Stock Exchange, and 
for several years thereafter a number of railroad shares 
began to appear on the listings and to be traded in on the 
Exchange. About 1838 these rails had attained a position 
of suficient prominenec to warrant their being introduced 
into the London market, where they were familiarly called 
“Yankee rails” and dealt in to a considerable extent. 

In 1835, there was one day on which sales were particu- 
larly large, amounting to 7,875 shares which, compared 
with the present day, when in an active market a million 
shares are the rule rather than the exception, indicates most 
forcibly the tremendous expansion in the country’s de- 
velopment and in the importance and necessity of the 
Stock Exchange as a factor therein. 

In i869, the Stock Exchange consolidated with what 
was called the Open Board of Brokers, thereby creating 
the present Stock Exchange with its admirable system of 
government and rules for the transaction of buisenss. 
Probably no institution in the world, doing an equal amount 
of business, so thoroughly safeguards the interests of the 
public and so carefully restricts and guards against dis- 
honest and unfair transactions as does the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its rules are so constructed as to cover every 
possible contingency which the human mind can conceive, 
in which an injustice might be done to the investing public, 
but, as a further safeguard, a Business Conduct Committee 
exists, before which members can be called to account for 
any act not only in violation of good business principles, 
but even in cases of violation of business ethics, though 
not covered by any definite rule, with the power in the 
Governing Board to suspend or expel the delinquent. It 
is true that, notwithstanding these precautions, transactions 
may sometimes occur which are a just subject of criticism 
by the public, but in such cases you may be assured that 
it is a violation of the high standards which the Exchange 
has set, and that the perpetrators have been summarily 
dealt with. I believe I am quite safe in saying that un- 
ethical and dishonest transactions are less frequent in con- 
nection with Stock Exchange business, and that the mem- 
bers of the Exchange have set for themselves standards 
which are not excelled in any other line of business. 

In this country, the utmost publicity is given to exchange 
dealings, so that every farmer and every citizen who is 
able to read can know what is going on. In London the 
telephone is rarely used, no record of sales is made, and 
the secrecy of the London system is in direct contravention 
to our open methods. ‘The system in Paris is also far 
inferior in every respect, publicity of transactions being 
practically unheard of. 

The establishment of the National Banking System, by 
creating three central reserve cities, of which New York 
was the principal one, forced a large portion of the general 
reserves of banks throughout the country into New York, 
and the great expansion of Stock Exchange transactions 
naturally requiring the use of large sums of money, pro- 
vided a ready means of loaning idle sums on call which 
could be quickly liquidated, so that banks came to regard 
call loans against Stock Exchange collateral almost as 
quick as cash on hand with their depositaries and regarded 
loans of this character as a secondary reserve against de- 
posit liabilities. 

Concentration of capital and credit incidental thereto 
makes it possible to make commitments for the financing 
of large business enterprises in their first stage which 
could not be accomplished without a definite money centre, 
as, however great the amount of available funds through- 
out the country might be, if scattered in small units, it 
would be impossible to make them available for financing 
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operations in time to meet the requirements of the cor- 
poration needing assistance. Just as, under the old national 
banking reserves deposited in various banks 
throughout the country were not nearly so useful as a 
basis of credit for our circulating medium as are the 
concentrated reserves now carried in the Federal Reserve 
banks. For these reasons, as well as many others of less 
importance which can be cited, Wall Street, so-called, has 
become the money centre where credit is immediately avail- 
able at the time when it is needed and where the machinery 
exists for the ultimate diffusion and distribution of invest- 
ments throughout the country. 

Corporations are organized so that individuals may be- 
come partners in enterprises, limiting their liability to the 
amount they specifically commit themselves for. The 
amount so invested may be represented by bonds having a 
prior lien upon assets, with a definite date of maturity or 
a fixed or variable sinking fund for retirement and pro- 
viding for a definite return upon the investment in the 
form of interest coupons, or by preferred stocks having a 
prior lien upon assets except in cases where are 
outstanding and having either fixed redemption dates or 
retireable out of sinking-found provisions and stipulating 
a fixed rate of dividends, sometimes also participating with 
the common stocks in surplus earnings, or common stocks, 
either of a fixed nominal value or no nominal or par value, 
and which represent the equities and good will value over 
and above liabiliteis, bonds and preferred stocks. 

The stocks of corporations which bankers are called upon 
to finance may, for convenience, be divided into two classes: 
pioneer enterprises, that is, new businesses just starting, 
and those already in existence requiring new capital either 
to replace losses or to take care of business expansion. The 
former are necessarily the more hazardous, not having 
passed through the experimental stage. ‘The pioneer 
transactions are frequently financed by a coterie of in- 
vestors supplying the needed initial capital, representing it 
by bonds or preferred stock if real property exists, or by 
preferred and common stocks only if the entire investment 
is in quick assets. In such cases the investor receives a 
liberal proportion of the common stock as compensation 
for the risk of his undertaking. In many instances such 
coteries of investors hold the securities until the success 
of the enterprise has been proven and then seek to dis- 
tribute to the investing public the bonds or preferred stock, 
keeping the common stock or in many cases giving a part 
of the common stock as a bonus with the bonds or pre- 
ferred stock. In other instances, firms less particular as 
to the class of securities which they sell may offer the 
securities before their merit is proven, thus inviting the 
public to speculate with them in the enterprise and giving 
to the public at the same time all the information which 
they have, sv that those who purchase speculative securities 
of this character are duly apprised of the risks which 
they take and if, as frequently occurs, in cases of new 
enterprises, failure and loss ensue, they have only them- 
selves to blame, provided always that the information fur- 
nished is accurate and correct. 
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In many States in the Union laws have recently been 
passed, known as the Blue Sky Laws, which prevent the sale 
of securities in the particular States where such laws have 
been passed until their merits have been passed upon by a 
competent board and the particular issues approved. Laws 
of this character are desirable and should be enforced in 
all States in the Union, and will go very far in saving the 
public great losses which have been incurred from issues 
by irresponsible houses and individuals which have deceived 
the public by glowing prospectuses and promises of future 
value. 

The second class, that of supplying going concerns, States, 
municipalities and governments with additional capital re- 
quired for legitimate purposes, is the more general field of 
financing. These transactions are generally taken on by 
banking houses after a careful audit and investigation 
through every means at their command, an outright com- 
mitment to purchase being made. Such banking houses 
immediately thereafter form a syndicate in order to re- 
lieve themselves of all or a part of their responsibility, 
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which syndicate purchases from the banker the securities, 
this being accomplished by an agreement in writing which 
fully sets forth the terms and conditions upon which each 
underwriter commits himself for a- definte number of 
bonds or shares, as the case may be, and limits his liability 
thereto. s,etween the price paid by the banker and the 
price paid by the underwriter there is usually a small 
brokerage fee or commission. The securities are then of- 
fered for sale to the public by the selling syndicate at a 
price slightly higher than that paid by the underwriters, so 
as to yield a profit ranging from five to fifteen per cent., 
as the case may out of which brokers’ commissions, 
attorneys’ fees, advertising and incidental expenses are 
paid and the remainder distributed pro rata to the various 
underwriters. If the flotation is a success and all the 
syndicate securities are sold, it is called a successful flo- 
tation: the underwriters have received their profits without 
having made any actual investment; but, as frequently oc- 
curs, the banker may be unable to organize an underwriting 
syndicate, in which event he is the owner of all the securi- 
ties and must await a more favorable opportunity for re- 
lieving himself of an investment which is probably much 
larger than he wants and is sometimes more t) 4n he is able 
to carry. Or again, he may be successful in organizing an 
underwriting syndicate and such syndicate may run into a 
bad selling market and be unsuccessful in distributing the 
securities, in which event the flotation is a failure and 
svndicate participants must take up and pay for their re 
spective commitments and perhaps suffer a loss through 
the liquidation thereof. The corporation issuing the securi- 
ties has, however, secured the funds which it required for 
carrying on its business, and the country has benefited to 
the extent that the particular corporation serves the gen- 
eral public. This process differs from that employed in 
small communities only in the method. If, in a small-city. 
an enterprise requires initial or additional capital, the in- 
corporators thereof offer the shares to the local community 
and the buyer takes the same chance of profit 
through the success or failure of the enterprise as he would 
take if he subscribed for stocks which had been underwrit- 
ten by a syndicate, with the added disadvantage of having 
no market for the securities nor any Exchange upon which 
to sell them in case he so desired. In the meantime a cor- 
poration needing funds, which it endeavors to raise by the 
sale of stocks, is kept in doubt as to its ability to sell until 
the entire amount has been disposed of, as against the 
advantage of having a definite commitment for the whole, 
as is the custom in Wall Street, even if the latter process is 
slightly more expensive. 

You will observe from the foregoing that the whole mat- 
ter of financing business is quite simple, that all its process- 
es are open and above board, that the corporation knows 
just what its new money will cost and, having made its deal, 
its risk is ended and that of the banker commences. The 
banker’s risk terminates or is reduced when a number of 
other bankers or individuals agree to relieve him of the in- 
vestment, and the risk of this group is again terminated 
when the public in its turn relieves them by buying the 
securities. It is true that bankers are no more infallible 
than are other individuals and that often, after the most 
careful investigation and in perfect good faith, they may 
buy and distribute a security which, from one cause or an- 
other beyond their control, turns out badly. This, however, 
is rather the exception than the rule, for the banker’s best 
endeavors are always in the direction of handling securities 
having genuine merit, both from the standpoint of intrin- 
sic value and future earnings, as in every instance, not 
only his money but his reputation is at stake. 

Thus you will observe that, without Wall Street and its 
complicated yet efficient machinery for the distribution of 
securities and the maintenance of ready markets, our rail- 
roads would have a difficult time financing their equipment 
purchases, our copper and silver mines would not have de- 
veloped so rapidly, our motor companies would be many 
years behind in their perfection of the automobile and their 
production on quantity basis. As a matter of fact, all our 
large corporations would have their earnings and produc- 
tive capacity limited to the extent of their capital and such 
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credit as banks would allow under the circumstances. This 
brings us to another function of Wall Street—and that is 
the funding of bank loans into marketable securities. There 
are periods (and we are passing through such a period at 
this moment) when corporations must avail themselves of 
loans from their banks in order to finance the expansion of 
their business or the carrying of their inventories. How- 
ever, at the first favorable opportunity, these bank loans 
are funded by the corporation’s selling to a syndicate of 
bankers and bond houses an issue of bonds or notes, the 
proceeds of which are usually more than sufficient to re- 
pay the banks their temporary accommodation. If such 
procedures were not possible, our banks would soon be 
burdened with frozen credits, and during periods of com- 
mercial and economic readjustments, with the inability of 
corporations to repay their bank loans on demand, our 
financial structure would be in jeopardy of collapse. 

The machinery of Wall Street has made it possible for 
everyone, from the financial magnate to the humblest brick- 
layer, to participate in the earnings and equities of our 
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large enterprises. It is due to this gigantic partnership of 
the American public that the rapid development of our in- 
dustries has been made possible. If the United States is 
the largest diversified producer, manufacturer, and distrib- 
utor of all commodities, merchandise and materials in the 
world, the American public has been the largest single fac- 
tor in bringing such an enviable condition about—and were 
it not for Wall Street and its many ramifications in making 
this desirable public participation possible, we would un- 
doubtedly be many years behind in the progress of the 
economic world. 

I am sure that much of what I have said here, being so 
elementary in character, is already a familiar subject to 
most of those present today, but if I have succeeded in con- 
vincing but a few of the necessity and value to the whole 
country of a money centre (and, if so, why not Wall Street?) 
and of the legitimacy of Stock Exchanges as the medium 
for the purchase and sale of securities and for the estab- 
lishment and publication of values, I shall feel that this 
effort has not been entirely in vain. 


$y FrepD 1. Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


Food and protection from the elements is all that man 
requires to exist, but to fulfill his destiny and grow in 
mentality through the generations human intercourse is 
necessary. if without ideals, human beings could 
not exist in present numbers if animal instincts represented 
their highest mental development. AS populations have 
grown in density, it has taken greater and greater ingenuity 
and the further harnessing of the forces of nature to enable 
people to live in comfort and happiness. In every human 
group from the family through the community, the city, 
state or country, the master minds control either directly 
or indirectly. Unfortunately a master human mind can 
carry forces of evil even as those of lesser power, but evil 
forces are elements of weakness, and if not controlled 
will sooner or later tear down and destroy the power of 
any mind, Asa family is affected by the preponderance of 
good or evil forces exercised within it, so is the community 
influenced as the trend of such forces is stronger for good 
or for evil among the families which constitute it. 

It is conceivable that if every man could exercise his 
will without affecting in any particular the will of any 
other human being, no would-be act of anyone would be 
committed which could be classed as wrong. So inter- 
woven, however, are the lives of human beings through 
the families with their growing children and their com- 
munities that such a condition is impossible, and no man 
can live his life fairly to the world wihtout sacrifice. 
Man-made laws are only necessary because of the selfish- 
ness and ignorance of humanity. No man can conscien- 
tiously claim the right of entire freedom to exercise his 
will without admitting that every other human being has 
the same right. Every man making such an admission 
binds himself to respect the rights of others, and if he 
does not make such admission it is positive evidence that 
the good of humanity does not concern him, but that it 
is only his own private will which he wishes to exercise, 
even though it may be at the expense of others. . Properly 
man-made laws represent the expressions of opinion of the 
people who enact them for their own guidance as to 
wherein the desires of certain individuals which may affect 
the rights of others must be controlled. 

Peoples who are honest in their national life endeavor 
to choose for their leaders those whom they think will so 
guide their affairs of state as to give them the greatest 
happiness and be the fairest to all concerned. The least 
intelligent portion of a population is more easily led 
through appeals to the passions than through reason. Such 
appeals are essentially dishonest, as the force which is 
being striven for is not of right, but of the power of 
numbers. ‘To arouse the passions of a people requires 
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neither intelligence nor ability, and cannot carry with it 
honesty or a proper sense of responsibility. It is the means 
used by the cheap politician, the cheap thinker and the 
vicious to obtain their desires. Such methods often win, 
but victories under them are short-lived, as they are in- 
evitably followed by the suffering of the people. 

It is manifestly impossible for every individual to have 
a direct voice in passing upon the regulations of the 
government to which he submits as a citizen. Density of 
population would prohibit town-meeting government, even 
if it were the most effective, which it is not. In the case 
of such government, however, individuals would have to 
be appointed to carry out the will of the mob. Representa- 
tives of a democratic people, therefore, selected in some 
manner by the people, whether intelligently or otherwise, 
will determine government. People as such are impotent 
as masters of their own government until abuses of those 
in power have been carried to such extremes that general 
suffering ensues, because what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and so two or more parties can be found 
in nearly every group of democratic people, the leaders of 
which take it upon themeselves to criticize the acts and 
principles of their opponents. This when done honestly 
often results in a change of some policy bad for a people 
before it could be otherwise brought about, and before it 
has led to general suffering. 

The best interests of a people demand that its government 
regulate and not operate. Even though the world’s war 
has proved this beyond any manner of doubt, such is the 
inconsistency of human nature that we are confronted 
to-day with doctrines aimed to cure too much government 
with more government, doctrines which if allowed to be 
exercised would result in an autocracy second in vicious- 
ness to none which has existed since the beginning of the 
world’s history. 

In the Russia of to-day we have an example of this 
situation, that is an open book for the world to read. In 
time the lesson from it will open the eyes of the world, 
even though at the moment there are many who refuse 
to accept the facts as they exist, because they consider f 
to their personal interest not to do so. Rule in Russi 
at the moment is falsely dignified by calling it an experi- 
ment in government. It does not represent to the slightest 
degree the voice of the people or of any portion of the 
people, such as labor. It is a mere tyranny which has 
existed in the world before in comparatively smaller ways 
at innumerable times during its history, and it is being 
carried on solely for the benefit of those in control through 
terrorism and without the slightest regard to any other 
human being or group of human beings. Its existence 
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over such a long period has only been possible because 
of the vast amount of loot in all forms of wealth which 
those in control were unfortunately able to steal at its 
inception. This wealth made it possible for these auto- 
crats to hire the master minds of the underworld to become 
their agents in every civilized country. By this means 
they have been able to spread a false propaganda through- 
out the world based on a pretended idealism, which is not 
being striven for in Russia by intention nor desire, but 
that has even so been wonderfully effective in fooling 
multitudes. 

With the vast wealth of the Russian Government which 
was taken over without its liabilities, the new Czars came 
into possession of the machinery for manufacturing paper 
money. While decrying the use of capital and money in 
any form for purposes of propaganda, they ran the printing 
presses for Russian currency at the highest speed within 
their power, and flooded the world with promises to pay 
which were never intended to be kept. Knowing that 
currency issued over their own signatures would be ac- 
cepted by no one, they in effect forged the signatures of 
the government of the former Czar, which they had over- 
thrown and repudiated. Labor in many countries of the 
world was induced to buy these false promises as an 
investment, attention being called to the low price at 
which they could be had in relation to the former value 
of the Rouble. By this means a further immense fund 
was built up in many countries of the world, which has 
been used to finance those who are willing to sell their 
souls and carry on a propaganda which, if successful, is 
certain to set the world back many centuries, to say noth- 
ing of the incalculable human misery which is bound to 
follow, as the condition in Russia to-day 
proves. 

The deluded people who purchased these false 
promises were not able to see that the money which they 
gave for them was going to be used in such manner that 
the needed production of the world would be so curtailed 
that the difficulties of living would become almost insur- 
mountable. Neither could they seem to see how dishonest, 
inconsistent and impossible was a human system which 
while encouraging investment in order to obtain money was 
at the same time denying the right of investment to any 
and all. The so-called Soviet Government ever since its 
inception has been ready to make any promise to other 
peoples where it could obtain a concession in return, and 
with no intention whatsoever of living up to any promise 
given longer than was necessary to receive the benefits of 
the concessions. 
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The Soviet Government has never been honest with itself 
nor with any peoples of the world since they stole the 
possessions of the Russian people from their public and 
private stores, from their banks, their warehouses and 
their homes. 

Unfortunately for the world, many so-called intellectuals 
in every country, a body of people which is composed of 
men and women who have real gifts in science, art and 
literature, are adding the weight of their prestige to the 
false mouthings of the vicious. The attitude of those in- 
tellectuals who follow the teachings of the @ishonest 


propagandist is found upon analysis not to be as surprising 


as it might seem. Their livelihood is based upon gifts 


which are exercised as a tax upon business, which has a 
tendency to set their minds in opposition to it. With a 
life work not requiring practical business knowledge and 
practical understanding of the laws of economics, they 
can easily be fooled by logic based on false premises. If 
a business man should presume to criticize them in any of 
their specialized fields of activity, they would think that 
he was crazy in claiming to be a critic of authority when 
he was a mere amateur in the propositions under consid- 
eration. Business men look upon the intellectuals, who 
with a superficial knowledge of economics and industry 
would instruct them how to act, in exactly the same way. 

The honesty of purpose among many such people is be- 
yond question, but they have not the means, because of 
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their method of life, to be able to differentiate between 
fundamentals and false premises in practical things. They 
do not appreciate the fact that only a successful business 
world makes it possible for them to exist in their callings. 
If it were not for the savings of business, every man would 
be obliged to give his whole time to the production of the 
necessities of life. 

The expenses of scientific discovery are tremendous, as 
to the cost of the successful experiments must be added 
those of the innumerable failures. Such expenses can only 
be met because the business of the world is carried on in 
such a manner that there is something left over after 
payment is made for food, clothing and shelter that can go 
toward the development of science. The same thing is true 
as to art and lierature. A starving man must have some- 
thing to eat before he can enjoy a wonderful painting of 
a good dinner or a well-written book of any kind. That 
the lack of practical business understanding is common to 
intellectuals is well known to the crooks of the world, 
and they make the most of it. On the lists of names 
which have been taken from the dishonest groups of men 
who make their livelihood through floating valueless se- 
curities are those of doctors, preachers, artists, professors, 
teachers, writers, etc. The fact that people of this char- 
acter are constantly investing in false securities naturally 
adds to their feeling of criticism toward the business world, 
even though the putting out of such issues has absolutely 
nothing to do with business any more than the operations 
of burglars or hold-up men. 

Another class which preys upon the intellectuals is that 
of the vicious radicals who, lacking responsibility as to 
their statements, address gatherings of intellectuals and 
carry them along with clever logic based on false state- 
ments of fundamentals, or they fill magazines and pamph- 
lets with pretty word pictures so constructed as to appeal 
to the minds of the impracticable. 

Again we find ministers conscientiously but thought- 
lessly inviting men and women without integrity or re- 
sponsibility to explain their perverted theories to their 
congregations on the plea of broadening their education. 
It is just as much the duty of a minister when inviting 
speakers to address his men’s meetings and general gath- 
erings to make certain of their character and integrity of 
purpose as it would be to shut a man-eating tiger out of 
his Sunday school. It is as bad for the world to poison 
men’s minds as to destroy their bodies, and when a minister 
is himself willing to play upon the passions of his people 
for the purpose of making a name for himself, he stoops to 
the class of the thrower of bombs. In fact he may do more 
harm than the anarchist, for the explosion of every mur- 
derous bomb shocks many careless thinkers into a recog- 
nition of the evil of their attitudes. 

In order that the full powers of those gifted in science, 
art and literature may be brought out, it is necessary that 
they have both the moral and financial support of the 
business world. It is only because men of business appre- 
ciate their work, and its value, that those who have such 
gifts are able to succeed. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, that the intellectuals should endeavor to ¢Co- 
operate with men of business instead of siding against them. 
The part which the real intellectuals take in the world’s 
progress is second to none, and they carry with them the 
respect of all when the good which they do is not dissipated 
through association with the ignorant and vicious. 

The word “Red” has been dangled about the world in 
such manner as to lead cowards to think that they can 
pose as heroes by calling themselves “Reds.” These 
throwers of bombs and would-be destroyers of the world’s 
peace, and their followers, are unfortunately color blind. 
They may see red, but they are not red, they are yellow. 

A great deal is heard these days of internationalists, 
which without analysis is a fair catchword. As far as the 
world has been able to determine at the moment, however, 
their principles seem to be based on hating your neighbor, 
but loving your unseen brothers across the sea. It would 
Seem as though it was considered safe to love only those 
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who are far enough away so that it cannot become em- 
barassing. It may be that as the means of communication 
between different parts of the world become closer and 
closer, as invention proceeds, that the internationalist of 
the day may find it necessary to become an intercosmosap- 
alist, in order to avoid local entanglements. 

The life of man is so constituted that he can only become 
a true citizen of the world if he first protects his family, 
then his community, and then his state and country. There 
is no such thing as allegiance to a world without allegiance 
to once’s country. The true selfishness, begotten by love 
and not desire, gradually extends as man’s mind and heart 
grows from his family through all other community or- 
ganizations of man’s building until ultimately he can see 
with great clearness that the good of the whole world is 
desirable for the benefit of his own child. We in the 
United States of America are just beginning to find this 
out, but it means no lessening of our love for our family 
or our neighbor or our country if we would strive to benefit 
all mankind. In fact success in such work can only follow 
through love of country, such strong love of country that 
its position before the world as to honor and integrity 
and right dealing is jealously guarded with man’s every 
force, be it great or small. As individuals few men can 
stand before the world with any appreciable force for 
good, whereas the combined force of many men, through 
love of their own country as exercised through their 
country’s representatives in government and commerce, 
may have a vast influence for good on the lives of those 
of other nations. 

In industry the same principles follow. the power of any 
industrial organization increases with the loyalty of its 
employees, whether they be in official positions or not. The 
savings of many people are brought together and made 
to work for them by investment in industrial undertakings. 
On such investments a double return is received, one 
through the payment of dividends, and the other through 
increased production of things which they may require 
or desire, or that can be exchanged for such things with 
other countries. The holders of such interests, knowing 
that the safety of their investments depends upon the 
honesty and ability of those to whom they are entrusted, 
endeavor to select for the officers of their companies 
those who they believe will make good. As an industry 
develops men are continually rising from the ranks to 
official positions as their ability makes possible. There 
is no doubt but that here and there mistakes are made 
and sometimes favoritism is shown, but this is something 
that will be true in every human organization as long as 
the heart and mind of man is constituted as at present. 
Where the stockholder has his own interests to protect such 
a development is ,less apt to happen than in any other 
form of organization that society has yet been able to 
discover. 

The railroads of the United States evidence clearly this 
situation. The proportion of high-salaried men who have 
risen from the ranks in every railroad in the country is 
amazing. ‘The same thing is true in our banking and 
financial institutions, and the men in control to-day are, 
with few exceptions, those who have started in mediocre 
positions. In every industrial organization there must be 
men to plan and guide it. There must be men who buy 
raw material, if it is a manufacturing organization, and 
men who sell the finished product. There must be those 
who plan to make both sides balance with a proper profit 
in between, Different kinds of ability are required to fill 
different kinds of positions, and human judgment is applied 
with all the success of which it is capable to put the right 
men in the right places. The desire of the officials of a 
company to make good to their stockholders is the strongest 
incentive for the selection of the most capable men for their 
assistants that is humanly possible. 

Under the Russian propaganda workmen are encouraged 
to take over the plants in which they work and run them 
themselves. Aside from the question of the right and 
wrong of such action, about which no one really has any 
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doubt, comes that of efficiency and of public benefit, for 
the public is supposed to be considered in the development 
of such a situation. All of the various activities of an 
industrial organization so taken over must be fulfilled, 
and must be carried out by men, and the only difference in 
the present system and that advocated by the Third 
International lies in the question as to how such men are 
to be selected. Under the present system promotions are 
based upon the ability to accomplish work to be done, in so 


far as human judgment is capable of determining. Under 


the proposed system such positions are to be filled theoret- 
ically by the vote of the workers, but actually, as has been 
proven in Russia, by those who have failed in practical 
things and whose only success lies in ability and willingness 
to mislead the people through their passions. 

The complete breakdown of industry in Russia would 
seem all that is necessary to show the fallacy of the plan 
of the confiscation of property with the idea that it could 
be managed by the confiscators for the greater public good. 
That with all their pretended idealistic theorites the advo- 
cates of this policy are not honest in their purpose is evident 
to all. Do they wish to take over land as such? Not at 
all. What they wish is to take the land upon which other 
human beings have spent years of hard study and labor 
in bringing to a state of effectiveness. Do they wish to 
build new factories which they can control themselves in 
any way that they may desire? No. They only wish to take 
over factories which represent years of hard work as em- 
bodied in the savings of the stockholders and the energy 
of the managements. With all of their pretended criticism 
of capital, it is actually capital which they wish to obtain, 
and not through any orderly process or on any basis of 
right, but merely through the power of numbers. 

There is no question but that as the world develops 
capital and labor should be brought closer and closer to- 
gether, and that the labor in an industry as it becomes 
competent should have a greater representation in the 
things which affect itself. The very interests of capital 
will demand it as time goes on, and thousands of industrial 
organizations are constantly aiming to work closer and 
closer to their employees. One of the greatest difficulties 
to success in such attempts lies in the radical agitator, 
who considers a peacefully-inclined and happy workman 
a menace to his own interests. 

Upon this whole situation depend the future foreign re- 
lations of the United States. For instance, in Italy we 
find through the teachings from Russia that workmen 
have confiscated plants on no basis of right, but merely 
because their government has been temporarily cowed 
sufficiently to prevent it from protecting the owners. While 
this condition exists, even though Italy has vast industries 
run by men of ability and integrity to which credit could 
safely be extended by peoples in other countries, at the 
moment it is neither safe nor desirable to advance credits 
to this country. If a group of workmen refuse to recognize 
the rights of their neighbors who are stockholders in an 
industrial plant, why should anyone expect them to recog- 
nize the rights of foreign creditors who might advance them 
raw material. Their very actions state clearly that they 
are either dishonest or do not believe in recognizing the 
rights of creditors, and in either case they have no ground 
upon which to make a claim for credit. As soon as the 
misled workmen in Italy see their fault, and the govern- 
ment again sees the necessity of protecting those who have 
built up Italy’s industries, Italy will receive the help 
which her naturally industrious citizens have a right to 
expect. This whole unfortunate development in Italy is 
the outgrowth of the vicious propaganda of Pandoric 
Russia. 

We must expect that until the Russian tyranny has been 
destroyed every radical agitator who is being supported 
by its propaganda and its funds wili continue to be able 
to control large masses of men. When, however, the 
people in Russia control, and a real government is set up, 
the forces for evil now rampant in the world will lose 
their power. 
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The foreign relations of a country are political and com- 


mercial. Politically we have no real position throughout 


the world that is not due to our great commercial power. 
We have never taken our intercourse with other nations 
seriously enough, and we allow domestic politics to control 


foreign policies. This is perhaps natural in so young a 
nation, but it is none the less necessary that we outgrow it. 
Our representatives to other nations of the world should 
be men trained in practical history and business. theory. 
They should be men of integrity and understanding, and 
they should be so separated from domestic politics that 
their only fear of displacement would lie in the exercise 
of bad judgment on their own part. Their positions should 
be so assured that they would feel that any attempt to 
manipulate foreign policies for the benefit of domestic 
politicians would react against them. The United States 
of America should have a foreign office built up for the 
good of the country and the world, and not for that of any 
political party. 

Our present system under which our representatives in 
foreign countries are so often chosen for the purpose of 
paying off political debts in large measure has prevented 
the United States from being able to carry out the good 
that the naturally fine ideals of its people would otherwise 
accomplish. 

Commerce is so influenced for good or bad because of 
our political relations that it would seem in order for 
the American Bankers’ Association, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the National Foreign Trade Council, 
and possibly other manufacturing and commercial associa- 
tions, to appoint a joint committee to prepare a system 
for selection and training of our diplomatic force that 
could be recommended unanimously by all to Congress for 
enactment into law. 

Commercially the United States is in a most trying posi- 
tion in its relations with the other countries of the world. 
Our goods are demanded and needed by those who cannot 
pay, and our requirements can only be filled by those 
countries which do not need enough from us in return to 
cover their cost. During the war we increased our capacity 
to produce in many lines for which we have no sufficient 
output at present. Government regulation made necessary 
during the war has disturbed all the natural currents of 
the world’s trade, and destruction in the battle-scarred 
countries has reduced production in them, and at the same 
time increased their requirements. These conditions are 
represented in the rates of foreign exchange, which are 
the barometers of commerce. It is just as futile to en- 
deavor to restore trade to a normal condition by trying to 
fix or stabilize exchange rates as it is to heat a house 
by putting a candle under the bulb of a thermometer. 

Theorists have stated that the inflation in European 
currencies has been the sole cause of the depreciation of 
the foreign exchanges. While such inflation has had its 
influence upon the exchanges, and will continue to do so, 
yet another abnormal condition, which has so far shown 
too little improvement, has had much to do with the ex- 
change rates, and has played its part in further increasing 
the inflation which existed at the time of the armistice. 
This condition is the absolute need in certain European 
countries for a greater import for consumption than they 
have ability to produce for export in equivalent value. 
Under such a condition all questions of price are subordin- 
ated to necessity. Such price changes in commodities as 
may be caused by inflation, therefore, do not cover the 
whole problem. 

The ideal way to correct this situation would be to have 
the populations in every European country import only 
necessities, and endeavor through their own production to 
reduce the quantity of such necessities to a minimum, and 
at the same time increase their exports. While this would 
have a tendency to temporarily slow up the world’s trade, 
yet when it had once recovered it would be in a far healthier 
condition, and many nations would not be paying tribute 
to other countries in the form of annual interest to a 
burdensome extent. 
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Where foreign borrowings can be used for internal 
development, such as was true in the United States until 
1914. the interest that is paid to foreign countries in which 
securities are floated, either governmental or industrial, 
is not harmful. On the other hand, where such loans are 
incurred and the proceeds are consumed, if carried too far, 
an element of danger is introduced that is apt to react upon 
both the borrowing and lending countries. 

It is on this account that any scheme such as, for in- 
stance, an International Clearing House, which might re- 
sult in making it easier for nations which are already im- 
porting more than they can afford to increase their im- 
ports, would only aggravate the difficulties. It would 
seem as though an International Clearing House, if ever 
needed, should be established during times of normal 
trade, when balances for a time at least would flow back 
and forth rather than constantly in one direction. It 
must not be forgotten that, after the contribution of -any 
nation, or nations, to a Clearing House fund was dissipated, 
if operations continued to have the same trend the coun- 
tries with preponderant exports would have to advance 
the funds to carry the trade, exactly as if there were no 
Clearing House. If on the other hand through the estab- 
lishment of an International Clearing House it were found 
possible to create a new form of security backed by many 
nations, that would be absorbed by the public from savings, 
it might have some real value, always provided the regula- 
tions were such that non-essential importations (meaning 
a greater amount of essentials than is necessary, as well 
as strictly non-essential commodities) could not be ob- 
tained by countries unable to pay for them. 

The necessity of the world at the moment does not lie 
so much in the creation of new methods of settlement of 
balances as in the resumption of integrity of purpose on the 
part of all peoples. Safety in banking, and in fact the 
life of banking, depends upon a recognition of the rights 
of property on the part of those who would borrow, and 
upon such others as the borrowers may themselves have to 
depend. 

If the bankers in the United States refuse to loan to 
those who would destroy capitalism through repudiation or 
confiscation, or who are subject to others who would do 
so, it is not a threat to endeavor to force belief in capital- 
ism, but merely recognition of the fact that banking cannot 
be carried on with those who do not accept their obligations 
to the bankers with the full intention to pay, even as the 
bankers themselves accept full responsibility for the re- 
turn of deposits when taking them. 

It is the province of the banker to loan against raw 
materials over a period of manufacture, and it is one of the 
important and necessary links in the chain of production, 
but if workmen take over a plant which does not belong 
to them merely because they. have power of numbers to 
do so, their very act renders them unfit to ask for credit 
to enable them to purchase raw material. They could not 
consistently ask for credit in any event, as their promise 
to pay could only be given in direct opposition to their 
professed principles. When men commit sabotage, and do 
not give a full day’s work in return for their wages, they 
also endanger the credit standing of the concerns for 
which they work to the full extent of such operations. 

The rebuilding of destroyed Europe would have pre- 
sented no difficult problem whatsoever if all men were 
honest, but when to the natural frailty of humanity is 
added the tremendous destruction of moral force, which 
has affected every country in the world, the problem has 
been made too difficult to solve, except over a long period, 
during which millions of unfortunate people have to suffer. 
Integrity in production would not only have made the ex- 
tension of credit a simple matter, but it would have re- 
sulted in an increased production which would have brought 
the necessity for credit within such limits that it could 
easily have been met from the savings of the people. The 
currency inflation which has gone on in Europe since 
the armistice need not have occurred, and the budgets of 
the nations could have balanced instead of showing deficits, 











So great is the power of the underworld force at the 
moment that we cannot relax our fight against it for one 
minute, if we would not be overwhelmed. It is not a 
Struggle between capital and labor, as the agitator would 
have labor believe. Instead it is a struggle between labor 
and capital on the one hand, and those who would make 
Slaves of the people on the other. 

By stealing the wealth of the world, and using it to bind 
labor through false promises, the Russian propagandists 
hope to obtain the autocratic power of their desires. Labor 
and capital must get together to fight this thing, for neither 
can survive without going through a period of earthly hell, 
even aS has Russia, unless integrity of purpose conquers 
and destroys the will to confiscate. The union of capital 
and labor in a fight for honesty and fairness in produc- 
tion, transportation and commerce, would so quickly break 
the power of those who cry for civil war while pretending to 
oppose all war that the world would leap forward genera- 
tions instead of being precipitated backward for cen- 
turies. 

On the other side of the picture we have the oustanding 
integrity of the two great nations who only last week, at 
great sacrifice to themselves, repaid the American people 
$500,000,000 which had been advanced to them in the time 
of their great peril. It is an object lesson for the world 
that is certain to react to the benefit of all mankind. The 
added prestige which this act will give the peoples of these 
two great countries among all other nations, coming as 
it has at a time when the world is full of thoughts of 
repudiation, is certain to have a steadying influence on all 
international intercourse. If any nations have been weak 
in their thought concerning the question of meeting their 
foreign obligations when they mature, the payment of the 
Anglo-French loan is sure to strengthen them, and they will 
see that it is worth their making any effort that is 
necessary in order to do so. Even the Russian people when 
they come into their own, as they surely will in time, will 
benefit by it, and will see the value of meeting their 
foreign obligations, great as they may be. 

To-day Great Britain is our greatest competitor in the 
markets of the world, but she is also our greatest customer. 
She has won her way as a trader in all lands, because of 
the inherent honesty of her people. We are prone as a 
nation to criticize Great Britain for doing the things that 
we would do ourselves, but even so we both have common 
ideals and a high national sense of integrity, and the world 
will be better if we pull together. 

France at the moment is the world’s leader in the fight 
against the annihilation of the obligations of man to man. 
Her government, acting in a sense as trustee for her citi- 
zens, is making known to Bolshevik Russia in no uncertain 
terms that the money which France loaned to Russian 
industries, Russian railroads and the Russian Government 
to help in the upbuilding of that country must be returned, 
and that it intends to protect its people, and the principle 
of the integrity of an obligation, at all costs. 

We in America owe much to these two great nations for 
the staunch protection which they afford their nationals, 
and can learn much from them. 

In Belgium there has been a return to industry which 
has impressed all those who have had an opportunity to see 
it develop. It is another evidence of the turn of the 
current from sabotage to sanity. 

Italy at the moment is in the midst of an unfortunate 
labor compiication, but we can look forward hopefully to 
its proper solution, as its national life in the past has 
spelled industry. 

The neutral nations of Europe, except Spain, have main- 
tained a high standard of industrial integrity, in view of 
the terrible forces for evil with which they have been 
menaced, and that their peoples are all nationally honest 
seems beyond question. 

The outcome of the industrial difficulties in Spain is 
harder to determine, although when the backing of Soviet 
Russia has been taken from those who would destroy 
Spanish institutions, the situation may look different. 
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The Russian example is seemingly serving a real pur- 
pose in Germany, in that more and more of its population 
are beginning to see that disaster would come to it as a 
nation if any such program were followed. 

The new countries between Germany and Austria and 
Russia have conducted themselves wonderfully well under 
the circumstances, and once freed from the Russian menace 
some worthy nations may develop. 

The great needs of the hour for the complete restoration 
of Europe are three—The annihilation of Bolshevism im 
every country, the fivation of the German indemnity to 
the Allies, and the reconstruction of devastated districts. 

With Bolshevism destroyed production will increase, 
currency expansion will decrease, governmental budgets can 
be made to balance, and ultimately taxation can be reduced. 

With the German indemnity fixed, that nation can get 
down to work without fear that successful operation may 
increase her liability, and her burden will begin to grow 
less. At the same time the payments that she must make 
will serve to better the conditions in the countries of the 
European Allies. Such help as Germany may fairly ask 
from the rest of the world can then be extended without 
fear. 

With the reconstruction of the devastated districts pro- 
ductive work can be given to many men who are at 
present drawing funds from governments for unnecessary 
purposes. The production from the reconstructed mills 
will also help to relieve the pressure of want to a large 
degree. 

With these three problems solved, all the wars now 
going on in Europe, and the tremendous tax that is being 
put upon the people for military purposes, including the 
loss of the use of the time of men, would pass. 

The great part of the United States at the moment lies 
in using every force possible to uphold the American work- 
men who have successfully withstood the fallacious argu- 
ments of the false agitator, and help them educate the 
foreigns workers in our midst who have not been so for- 
tunate. We must also further trade with all of the na- 
tions of the world in every safe and judicious manner that 
opens up to us. 

Many of the bankers of our country have been given 
new powers, under which they are able to take a part in 
our foreign trade. Their co-operation is most desirable, 
but the attention of every banker in the country is called to 
the necessity of using these new powers for for:ign trade 
intelligently and honorably if we would not bring criticism 
upon ourselves. It must be realized that irrevocable Letters 
of Credit when once issued cannot be broken, regardless of 
falling prices or difficulties which may cothe to those for 
whom the letters have been issued, except in special cases 
where there is positive breach of the contract of the Letter 
of Credit itself. Refusal of drafts drawn against Letters of 
Credit on mere technicalities, in order to get out of bad 
deals, should never be allowed. The terms and conditions 
under which Commercial Letters of Credit can safely be 
issued should be so well known to those carrying on such 
operations that irrevocable credits are never issued against 
loose contracts. With prices of many commodities falling 
as they have been recently, and are certain to do in the 
future, this is particularly important. 

In some foreign countries it has unfortunately been the 
habit of certain classes of exporters and importers to re- 
pudiate contracts when prices have gone against them. In 
the case of exports shipments have not been made when 
prices were rising within time limits in order to allow 
Letters of Credit to lapse, and when prices are falling un- 
filled contracts which have expired have been filled 
and manipulation of documents undertaken with the intent 
to bring the shipments inside of agreements. When Com- 
mercial Letters of Credit are issued by American banks 
for imports, the cgntract between the importer and the 
exporter cannot properly be brought in by the American 
bank for the purpose of revoking a confirmed credit which 
has been exercised in exact accordace with its terms. In 
case of breach of contract the importer may have cause 
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of action against the exporter, but a banker’s confirmed 
credit cannot be violated if its terms have been fulfilled. 

Our relations with South America and the Far East 
central money market of the world has been due to the 
fact that British bankers have never repudiated their 
eredit contracts. This is really a more serious matter than 
is generally understood, for if foreign bankers find that 
they cannot depend upon American bankers accepting 
drafts drawn under Commercial Letters of Credit issued 
by them, it will not only prevent them from buying drafts 
drawn upon banks where acceptance has been refused, but 
it will cause them to discriminate against all dollar ac- 
ceptances, which would be a most serious setback to the 
growth of American banking. 

Our relations with South America and the Far East 
have been greatly strengthened since the war. It is, how- 
ever, becoming very difficult for us to finance such op- 
erations because having debit balances which we cannot 
settle with European credits necessitates gold shipments, 
and at a time when our reserve requirements are almost 
at their peak. Exporters and importers have been some- 
what concerned about the development of this situation, but 
it is impossible to prevent while high prices exhaust our 
banking capital and at the same time we are exporting 
to Europe against a balance in credits in large amounts. 
It is just as important, therefore, for our trade with 
South America and the Orient that we reach a position 
where current trade and invisible balances with Europe 
more nearly offset each other, as it is to our money market, 
for they are of necessity closely bound together. Our 
whole world relationship demands in no uncertain terms 
that orderly production be resumed in every country. 

We are apt to be frightened by the vastness of the fig- 
ures which represent governmental indebtedness today, and 
talk of the bankruptcy of nations is often heard in high 
places. While there is no question as to the seriousness of 
the situation, yet it must not be forgotten that there is a 
real relationship between the power to destroy and the 
power to create on the part of human beings. As the 
world has progressed the ability of man to produce has 
increased, and in each period of war the power to destroy 
has been in proportion to it. 

Eliminating the question of waste which follows all gov- 
ernmental operations, the whole indebtedness of all the 
nations taking part in the war up to the time of the armis- 
tice, and in fulfilling contracts which had been undertaken. 
has gone to pay for production accomplished during the 
four years of the war and in payment for the time of the 
men engaged init. If it had not been for the ability of the 
people to produce at high speed, it would have been im- 
possible for such indebtedness to have been created. To 
the increased indebtedness of nations since the war started 
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must be added the destruction of property in the devas- 
tated regions and the loss of human life. The rebuilding 
of the devastated regions is only a matter of a few years 
at most with present powers to produce. There is, of 
course, no question but that in time of peace with the war 
pressure removed it would take more than four years to 
produce the same quantity of commodities that were cre- 
ated during the war period. On the other hand, many of 
the machines and methods invented during the war were 
not available for use until the war had nearly run its 
course, and they will all add to the ability of the world to 
produce from now on. 

Again, it is not necessary to reproduce the munitions and 
engines of war which cost such tremendous sums, but in- 
stead the indebtedness created can be paid off from the 
proceeds of useful production, which immediately lends 
itself to further construction. 

The material loss to the world, therefore, is not of such 
moment as it would seem, even though governmental in- 
debtedness was incurred during a time of a high average 
of prices; consequently if no destruction of human life had 
taken place, and no destruction of the moral forces of the 
world, we would need have little concern about the future. 
tut with millions of the best and healthiest minds of the 
world gone forever, and great numbers of misguided indi- 
viduals endeavoring to stir up civil wars, the real menace 
for the future would seem to lie principally in the diffi- 
culty of the restoration of moral force. It is on this ac- 
count that it seems essential that we give more of our 
attention to this phase of the matter. 

Upon our success in re-establishing integrity of purpose 
depends our ability to help in the restoration of a proper 
financial relationship between the nations, without which 
an orderly world is inconceivable. To accomplish this will 
require the exercise of the full power of our national 
ideals. We must co-operate with the strong to help the 
weak. 

Our intercourse with other peoples must be based on fair- 
ness and goodwill. Our minds must be free from petty 
jealousies and filled with that hope which conquers de- 
spair. The opportunity of all history has opened before us. 
Can the country of Washington and Lincoln fail in such a 
crisis? It is unbelievable. Mistakes we will make, but if 
we stand firmly against the forces for evil which would 
destroy our institutions, our example will go far toward 
helping the stricken nations of Europe to recover their 
morale. With all peoples united in their determination to 
bring order out of the present chaos, we need have no fear 
of the vast indebtedness and the extended currency infla- 
tion which exist today. They will disappear before the com- 
bined energy of the world, if it is exercised with integrity 
of purpose like mists before the wind. 


Service Organizations—Their Relation to the Government and the Public 


sy JosepH H. Derregs, President United States Chamber of Commerce. 


My respect for the banker is most profound. He is the 
only individual who has the courage to borrow on demand 
and lend on time. His moral responsibility is probably 
greater than that of any other business man. He repre- 
sents, and practically regulates, the circulation of the very 
life blood of the commerce and industry of the country, 
upon which the prosperity of all depends. He is the father- 
confessor, the adviser and the stanch supporter of his clien- 
tele. Without his vision, wisdom, and courage, the efforts 
of many of us would fail. He is a leader of thought and 
civic movements in his community. 


SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 


I want to talk to you upon service erganizations—their 
purpose and procedure. Service organizations, as I con- 
ceive them, are associations of citizens dealing with their 
common problems for purposes of education and the for- 
mation of a sound public opinion. “Manufacturing public 


opinion,” or “stimulating public opinion,” 
somewhat askance by the public. That is because of the 
abuse, not the use. Real education of the public on lines 
of the commercial or civic interests of bodies of the whole 
people is essential to the welfare of the Republic. A sound 
public opinion is the guide upon which patriotic legislators 
desire to depend. In the earlier days of our history, few 
organizations, especially of business men. could be included 
in the definition I have stated. Many had no purpose ex- 
cept confidential arrangements having direct application to 
the operation of the individual business of their con- 
stituents. 


are looked at 


THEIR KINDS. 

The kinds of organizations are almost innumerable, run- 
ning from the debating society of the country school and, 
most important, the local Chambers of Commerce, to the 
great State and National commercial and civic associations 
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Indeed, the last expression is the organization in Paris 
this last June of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
which was fostered by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. It is destined, I believe, to be not only of 
great benefit in international trade and trade customs, but 
also a potent factor in establishing better relations between 
nations and a force for peace. 

In the beginning, and for many years, as I have said, the 
organizations of business men were devoted exclusively and 
unfortunately sometimes selfishly, to a particular business 
interest. But, gentlemen, I ask you to note that a great 
change has come about in the methods of such of these or- 
ganizations as are really influential. It has come to be 
recognized that many of the problems of a business organi- 
zation have sympathetic relation to those of the community 
and must be dealt with by the organization in the public 
interest. Every good citizen should support such of these 
organizations as are normally related to his vocation and 
to his duty asa citizen. No greater truth can be stated than 
to say that every man’s rating as a citizen should be in pro- 
portion to his services to the public, whether in private or 
public effort, or in both. 


DEPENDENCE UPoN PUBLIC OPINION AND WHY. 


All such organizations not only must but should depend 
for their support upon public opinion. Our civilization and 
our government is founded upon regulation by public opin- 
ion. If a society and government is to function as contem- 
plated, there must be a sound public opinion. If it is to be 
sound, it must be based upon study and education which 
brings understanding. Such study and the dissemination 
of information for educational purposes should be a major 
element in the effort of all service organizations concern- 
ing such subjects as are reasonably related to their basic 
purposes. 


ADVANTAGES OF THOSE WHO Do So. 


The organizations which have this conception of their 
functions and which are truly representative, are entitled 
to and will have an increasingly profound influence upon 
all measures to which they have given such attention. Gen- 
tlemen, the day is disappearing for the autocratic organiza- 
tion with a high-sounding and comprehensive title, which, 
though it may have a considerable membership, represents 
in its operations only the arbitrary judgment of the few 
men who at the time may have its control. The day of the 
“put over” organization is gone. The way is open for the 
true American—that American who individually and in 
association puts country before personal interests and de- 
sires above all things a sound and enlightened Government. 
Those in authority and the public want information, not 
direction. The true relation of the service organization to 
Government, National, State and local, is informative, not 
authoritative. No organization should arbitrarily demand 
the adoption of its program. In legislative matters, the 
ultimate responsibility is with the legislator. I have found 
from a considerable experience that he is very keen to re- 
ceive, and give careful consideration to, the representations 
of informd agencies which are based upon study and have 
the support of an informed constituency. 

Unhappily, at times there has been considerable basis for 
the belief that the threatening and dictatorial attitude of 
some organizations in legislative matters has had an undue 
influence. Such attitude, however, always meets with the 
resentment of the legislator, and the number who yield to 
it is increasingly smaller. It is vicious in principle. It has 
come to be récognized that such threats have little effect at 
election time. With proper publicity, more votes will be 
changed in opposition to the man who yields to threats than 
will be changed in his favor by his cowardly action. 

The measure of success of a service organization is not in 
what it can point to as having been “put across” by domi- 
nance as distinctly its own program, it rather is in that 
for which it has been able to secure proper and adequate 
consideration, with a resulting conviction upon the merits 
of the proposition of those who have the duty to represent 
the whole public, and not merely the comparatively small 
fraction which may urge the action. 
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Goop OF BUSINESS AND THE PUBLIC IDENTICAL. 


Let it be understood by all commercial and trade organi- 
zations that, if a project is not for the good of the public, 
it is not for the good of business. Action upon this basis 
will inevitably result in a growing consciousness on the 
part of the public that, if a measure is opposed to the busi- 
ness interest of the nation, it can scarcely be for the good 
of the public. The inter-dependence of the two propositions 
I have just stated becomes apparent when the difference 
in the comfort and basis of living of all of our citizens, of 
whatever vocation, in the present day is compared with that 
of generations even so lately in the past as to be within the 
memory of many of us, and when it is recognized, as it 
must be, that without the wonderful progress of manufac- 
ture, commerce and finance the improvement would not 
have been possible. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Frequently organizations have common problems, or, per- 
haps more accurately speaking, problems in which each has 
a greater or lesser interest. It was to meet just such situa- 
tions and provide for a common voice that the American 
Bankers’ Association and later the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States were formed. Co-operation between 
such national organizations to the extent, and in the man- 
ner in which it may be practical is beyond question ad- 
visable. It may be that upon occasion of high moment a 
pooling of interest and action through a central or joint 
committee would be desirable, but ordinarily this is not so, 
because it is so frequently not practicable for the several 
sections of such joint committee to have the authority to 
carry With them the organization which they respectively 
represent. In such instances it would seem that more sat- 
isfactory results are attained when each organization has 
its own committee and makes its own study. These com- 
mittees, however, should exchange views with the greatest 
freedom and co-operate in action to the fullest extent the. 
circumstances may permit. My own experience justifies this 
view. 

I want to cite a marked example of this which occurred 
in connection with the hearings of the Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate and the House concerning the 
bill to legalize certain classes of war contracts which were 
held to be invalid on account of an informal and a techni- 
cally insufficient method of execution. You will remember 
that the face of these contracts aggregated approximately 
$2,000,000,000 and involved nearly 7,000 concerns all over 
the country, many of which had their entire working capital 
tied up and at risk. There was an intense public interest 
and committees of various organizations, with various proj- 
ects for relief, came to Washington to appear at these 
hearings—among others, the War Service Executive Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, of 
which, at the time, I was chairman. Immediately after the 
first hearing in December, 1918, all the committees of the 
organizations which had appeared held a joint meeting in 
which substantially co-operative action before the Congres- 
sional Committees was agreed upon. There were several 
bills and various projects before the committees, intended 
to remedy the situation. The method employed by the asso- 
ciated committees of the business interests in the hearings 
thereafter was to be inférmative and helpful. It was rec- 
ognized and distinctly stated by them at the outset that the 
responsibility for conclusions was in the Congress; that 
the interests of the public and business in the premises were 
identical. While there was some suspicion and lack of sym- 
pathy in the beginning on the part of some of the members 
of the Congressional Committees, it immediately disap- 
peared, and the hearings thereafter were marked by a com- 
mon effort to reach the best result. 

The resulting legislation which was approved in the spring 
of 1919 provided ample machinery, with broad powers, to 
do justice in all circumstances. I regard these hearings as 
the most gratifying illustrations I have observed of the use- 
fulness of the type of organization that I am attempting to 
portray. I am informed that on June 30 of this year, or 
practically only 12 months after the passage of the bill, 90% 
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of these informal contracts had been settled or ad- 


justed. 


war 


WarR SERVICE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


I have mentioned the War Service Executive Committee 
of the United States. One 
of the greatest examples of the value of concentrated action 


of the Chamber of Commerce 


of business interests in the light of the public interest is 
contained in the operations of the war service committees of 
the various industries in relation to the Council of National 
Defense, the War Industries Board and other war agencies 
of the Government. Over 400 of these war service commit- 
tees were organized by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and functioned with the the 
War Service Executive Committee of the Chamber acting 
as the connecting medium. The spirit 
and of generous view of all the interests involved both by 
the industries represented, by the war service committees 


(,overnment, 


of accommodation 


and by the agencies representing the Government is a shin- 
ing and unprecedented example of what men may accomplish 
by meeting face to face and considering frankly and sympa- 
thetically problems as to which it could be said their inter- 
I regard the growing ability of Ameri- 
bankers, railroad men, manu- 
facturers, merchants and farmers, to organize and frater- 


ests are in conflict. 
can business men of all sorts 
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nize in the mood of helpfulness and in sympathy with the 
public interest, as providing a solvent for our present and 
future troubles, the value of which may be without limit. 
Your own great and influential organization is a brilliant 
example of which you are fully aware. 

Another outstanding example of this capacity to organ- 
ize, and the effect of unselfish action in the public interest, 
is found in the remarkable growth in size and public stand- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. This 
federation was launched but eight years ago. Its purpose 
broadly stated is: To serve American business in the study 
and solution of its national problems in the light of the pub- 
lic interest. 

It has grown in that short time into a federation of 1,400 
organizations with an underlying membership of approxi- 
mately 700,000 firms and individuals. 

In conclusion, I wish you to indulge me in a reference to 
a matter having no direct relation to my subject except 
that if the vision is sound and practicable, it can only be- 
come a reality through the leadership and action of such 
vyreat badies as this that I am now addressing. In these 
days of unrest and readjustment, it behooves every man to 
vive much thcught as to how he should conduct himself for 
his own and the common good in the affairs with which he 
may be connected. 


The Banker’s Relation to the Public 


3y Frep W. EL_tswortrn, Vice-President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans. 


One of the great big jobs which is the permanent obliga- 
tion of the banker is to tell the story of his institution and 
its functions to the people of his community, most of whom, 
including a large percentage of his own customers, are un- 
familiar with many of the facilities which his institution 
offers. 

The banker knows intimately what those various facili- 
ties are, decided help they are to 
those who take advantage of them. The public does not 
know about them. Obviously, it is the banker's duty to 
correct this situation. It is his duty, not only from a selfish 
standpoint, for the purpose of profit, but it is also his duty 
from an altruistic standpoint for the general good of the 
community. 

Here is a man who has had a checking account, and has 
had one for years, but he knows nothing about the safe 
deposit vault, where he can keep his valuable papers safe 
from fire, flood and burglary. He probably knows nothing 
about the various facilities available in the Trust Depart- 
ment, whereby he can appoint the bank as his agent for the 
collection of rents, payment of insurance premiums, the 
collection of coupon interest on his bonds, and of dividends 
on his stock. 

He probably knows nothing about the bank’s ability and 
willingness to take care of his will, holding it in safe-keep- 
ing, and acting as executor for the benefit of his estate— 
and acting intelligently, honestly, and continuously, because 
of its experience and its well-founded and well-guarded rep- 
utation for fair dealing. 

Probably this man with the checking account is not aware 
that his bank maintains an Investment Department, whose 
competent advice is at his disposal, and where he can se- 
cure the same intelligent discrimination in the purchase of 
securities as is employed by the bank itself in the invest- 
ment of its own funds. 

No doubt he is unaware that he can use the facilities of 
the bank’s Credit Department for the purpose of insuring 
himself against sales to undeserving creditors—or. on the 
other hand, enabling him to make larger sales where the 
credit information justifies it. 

After all, it is to be regretted that so few of a bank’s 
customers are familiar with all of the various forms of 
service which they can obtain from their bank, for practi- 
cally all of this service is designed to reduce individual 
worry and increase individual comfort and happiness. 
Many banks already realize their duty in this respect, and 


and he knows what a 


are telling this story, and thereby helping themselves and 
their community. sut there are thousands of banks that 
are not performing this duty, and those are the ones to 
whom these remarks are particularly directed. 


THRIFT. 

The American people have a well-confirmed reputation as 
free and easy spenders. They have held this rather unen- 
viable reputation for lo, these many years. 

Our hand laborers are the best paid of any in the world 
—and they are the best spenders. Our brain workers are 
not a bit behind them in either respect. 

We spend more for necessities than we should. We cer- 
tainly squander untold millions on silly and unnecessary 
luxuries. Hundreds of millions of dollars are “invested” 
in gilt-edged “get-rich-quick” securities that have no secur- 
ity. It occurs to me that perhaps the serious shortage of 
paper loudly proclaimed in the 60-page editions of our Sun- 
day papers could be quickly overcome if the “easy suckers” 
who own these pretty pieces of paper would but turn them 
into some good paper mill at their value as old paper, which 
of course is quite as much as they are worth. 

Above all, according to a recent statement by a Federal 
Reserve Bank official, the people of the United States are 
carrying around in their pockets, or hiding at home $3,000.- 
000,000 of American currency, or nearly one-half of the to- 
tal supply. This means that for every family in the coun- 
try there is an average of $100, a large proportion cf which 
should be in the banks, where it could accomplish for the 
business community infinitely more than it can resting in 
a dismantled sugar-bowl, or in trousers pockets. As a mat- 
ter of fact, right now $3,000,000,000 of American currency, 
as a basis for credit, would enable the banks to take care 
of a very large proportion of necessary business which is 
suffering for the lack of adequate financing... 

There perhaps is no class of business men so familiar with 
the economic necessity of keeping money at work as are the 
bankers, and therefore, it is upon their shoulders that there 
rests the responsibility of diverting this vast volume of 
money into the proper channels of trade. 


LEGITIMATE COMPETITION IN ADVERTISING. 


It is perfectly natural that people should spend money— 
and that they should spend money almost, if not quite, as 
fast as they earn it—for every ingenious means known to 
the world of salesmanship and advertising is being em- 
ployed for the express purpose of separating the man from 
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his money. Salesmanship on paper, and salesmanship in 
person are combining with ever-increasing cleverness against 
the man with the dollar, with the result that he who can 
resist all of these appeals is entitled to congratulations. 

One picks up the newspaper, and finds that the major 
portion of its contents is given over to invitations to spend 
money. The magazines devote from two to five times as 
much space to advertising as they do to pure reading matter. 
The artistic “poster” and “painted bulletin” on the road- 
side and on the dead wall urge the man with the dollar to 
get rid of it. And the man in the street car, and in the bus, 
and in the suburban train, when he lifts his eyes discovers 
countless ways in which he can trade his doll r for some- 
thing better. Wherever one goes, north or south or east or 
west, he is confronted by numberless opportunities to buy 
something. 

And most of this advertising is to be commended. I would 
not offer one word of adverse criticism, for modern adver- 
tising is one of the great business forces which is helping 
to develop the larger and better things of life. 

But if it is logical and sensible to advertise in order to 
persuade folks to spend, is it not just as logical and just as 
sensible to advertise for the purpose of persauding people 
to save or invest, or otherwise conserve their means? If 
such a plan is logical, how shall it be undertaken and by 
whom? The best answer to this question rests in certain 
collective and co-operative movements already planned and 
concerning which I want to talk to you for just a few min- 
utes. 


WHAT THE BANKS ARE DOING COLLECTIVELY. 


The Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation is right now working on a comprehensive plan for 
advertising thrift among our people, as it never has been 
advertised before. The savings banks of the country realize 
that in spite of the fact that millions of our people have sav- 
ings accounts, the habit of thrift has not yet taken hold in 
America as it should. 

The Trust Company Section, through its Publicity Com- 
mittee, has arranged a nation-wide advertising campaign, 
designed to acquaint the general public with the various 
forms of service which Trust Companies are equipped to 
render. Several hundreds of the trust companies of the 
country have subscribed to this advertising campaign, and 
it is expected that this campaign will prove so genuinely 
worth while, that the second and succeeding years will wit- 
ness a permanent and ever-increasing campaign participated 
in almost unanimously by the progressive trust companies 
of America. 

In various cities throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, the banks are getting together and are advertising col- 
lectively, thus strengthening the appeal, co-ordinating the 
message, increasing the amount of advertising, and actually 
decreasing the cost. Asa concrete illustration of what may 
be termed as community advertising, let me refer to what 
the New Orleans banks are doing. Tor some time they have 
been conducting a continuous advertising campaign in the 
New Orleans dailies, emphasizing those functions which are 
common to all of the banks—savings and trust business. In 
addition to these two subjects, “blue sky” investments have 
also been featured. This advertising is handled by a com- 
mittee consisting of one representative from each bank. 
This committee meets regularly once a week at lunch and 
discusses advertising copy, and also incidentally handles 
“without gloves” all applications for undesirable “compli- 
mentary” advertising that have come to the various banks 
during the week. 

By means of this collective effort, the banks of New Or- 
leans are able to tell their story to the New Orleans public 
in a big way every business day in the year. And this, of 
course, is supplemented and strengthened by the individual 
advertising of the several institutions. 

That the banks of the country are awakening to the im- 
portance of keeping in touch with the public is well evi- 
denced by the remarkable growth in recent years of the Fi- 
nancial Advertisers’ Association. This Association started 
only four years ago, and now has a membership in excess 
of 500, and every member is intimately in touch with the 
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publicity or public relations of his institution. The work 
that this Association is doing, both by individual effort and 
as an association, in practically every important community 
in this country, is producing definite results in acquainting 
Mr. Average Man with the essential part that the banker 
plays in the commercial, and industrial, and agricultural 
program of our community. 

One of the several activities of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association consists of a portfolio of selected advertisements 
of various kinds, gathered from among the members of the 
Association, and distributed in turn to the members for 
the purpose of informing them as to just what the live, pro- 
gressive banks of the country are actually accomplishing 
by way of intelligent, consistent, continuous advertising. 
The members are invited to make use of the ideas contained 
in this portfolio, and naturally this practice is raising the 
Standard of bank advertising, and will increase the results 
that can be obtained from intelligent bank publicity. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 


Probably the most significant concrete action of the 
American Bankers’ Association in recent years along the 
lines of intelligent, continuous, educational publicity, was 
the authorization of a Committee on Public Relations. This 
committee has a big purpose and with proper support and 
the undivided co-operation of the members of the American 
Bankers’ Association, it can produce tremendous results by 
way of popularizing the profession of banking, making known . 
to the average man just how necessary are the banker and 
his activities to the business world, and how genuinely 
helpful and advantageous are the functions of a bank to 
the individual, the firm, the corporation, the community 
and the nation. William P. Sharer, Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, in his report to the Executive Council, at Pinehurst 
last spring, said: | 


“After spending some six or seven months since my appointment as 
chairman in investigating the possibilities of public relations, I am firmly 
convinced that great benefits to the banking profession and to the associa- 
tion lie in an encouragement and enlargement of this work. In general 
the banker is one of the least understood components of our economic ex- 
istence and not only least understood, but misunderstood, more, possibly, 
than any other profession. This is due, no doubt, to the inherent modesty 
characteristic of bankers as individuals and also in the business distinction 
and sedateness to which they as a class aspire. 

‘‘Advertising and publicity, however, have been established and digni- 
fied business functions for years. Proper public relations through pub- 
licity and other methods violates no decorum of business practice and the 
acceptance of such methods by individual banks in the building up of their 
business is evidence enough of the success of such work and of its adapta- 
bility to the purposes of a greater American Bankers’ Association. 

‘There are many other details and incidents of our work it would only 
tire you for me to enumerate. I want to state that we are doing every- 
thing within our power to demonstrate to the association the desirability 
of increasing this medium of contact with the general public. If we are 
misunderstood as a class of people, it is largely our own fault. If we 
don’t command an ever-increasing prestige as befits the profession of 
banking, or wield the influence we desire or that the necessity requires, that, 
too, is our own fault. 

“It seems to me it is entirely within our own province to create both 
of these, not by an enlargement of our importance, or the value of sound 
banking practice, not by propaganda or attempts at moulding public opin- 
ion, but simply by a statement of facts facilitated through the operation 
of such a bureau as is now constituted in the Public Relations Com- 
mittee.”’ 


The value which the Public Relations Committee—or as 
is provided in the proposed new constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, “The Public Relations Commission’—can be to the 
Association, to the banking profession, and to the general 
public, naturally depends on the amount of financial and 
moral support that it receives from the Association. As 
one of the members of this committee, I have been in more 
or less intimate touch with its operations during the past 
year, and therefore feel competent to express an opinion as 
to its possibilities. In my judgment, the Association can 
well afford to make this committee one of the most impor- 
tant committees in our organization. An appropriation of 
$25,000 would be little enough as a starter, and I am here 
to say that in two or three years from now, if not sooner, 
the committee, with a minimum appropriation of $250,000, 
could give a better account of itself on a bigger, broader and 
more constructive basis than most of the committees that 
have functioned during the life of the Association. “Too 
much money,” you say? Well, it was only a few days ago 
that I read that one of the big gum manufacturers who 
spends annually several million dollars of advertising money 
announces a half-million-dollar increase in his advertising 
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appropriation for 1921. 
lion dollars a year advertising gum, it seems to me entirely 
feasible that 20,000 banks working collectively, and each 
contributing an average of only $12.50 annually, could af- 


If one man can spend several mil- 


ford to spend $250,000 advertising their banks. 

In the banking field, we have had the age of Conserva- 
the banker shut himself in his 
vault-like office and condescended to do business with rela- 
tively few people. 


tive Conservatism, when 
This age was succeeded by what can be 
called the Plain Conservative Age, when the banker occa- 
sionally emerged from his mausoleum and actually asso- 
ciated with his exclusive customers, 

This 
marked the beginning of the modern bank building and the 
first appearance of the flat-top desk, the removal of the 
little gate with the lock, and the inauguration of 
the printed invitation to “come in and open an account.” 


The third age was the “Progressively Conservative.” 


secret 


COMMITTEE AND OFFICERS’ 


Annual Address of Retiring President Richard S. Hawes. 
To the Members of the American Bankers’ Association and Guests: 


Under the Constitution it is required that the President shall make an 
annual report to the Convention—first, of the affairs of the Association, 
and second, of the Executive Council. The latter report will be presented 
to you, and it is asked that it be made a part of the record without reading, 
as it is largely a matter of detail. 

The Association has steadily progressed during the past year, both in its 
activities and in its membership. 


Membership. 

In closing the books as of August 31 of this year, the membership of 
our Association was 22,687, a net increase of 2,473. 

The membership is the largest in the history of the Association, and the 
increase in the fiscal year the greatest. 

The splendid campaign inaugurated by the officers at the headquarters 
of the Association, together with the co-operation of vice-presidents and 
members of the Executive Council, is responsible for this large increase. It 
is essential, of course, that the membership of our Association steadily in- 
crease, as its potential power lies in the number of its members. 


Financial. 

The financial affairs of the Association will be covered in detail by the 
General Secretary’s report. 

Our expenditures for the fiscal year have been $414,215.79, our income 
$436,448.10, leaving a net balance of $22,232.31. 

For several years it has been the custom to carry over from the previous 
administration a deficit of varying size. This year it is a pleasure to ad- 
vise the incoming administration it will not be burdened with a deficit. 

Serious consideration should be given to the development of a scientific 
“budget system’’ for the Association—the setting aside of an emergency 
fund and an effective medium of distributing moneys to Committees and 
Sections. 

Administrative Committee. 

The Administrative Committee has been active, faithful and loyal in 
their administration of affairs during the past year. The one object in 
the mind of every member of the Committee has been to serve the American 
Bankers and to administer the affairs of the Association in intervals be- 
tween meetings of the Executive Council on a broad standard of service to 
the whole banking community. Every member of the Committee deserves 
the thanks of this Convention for his unfailing loyalty to the welfare of 
the Association, and, as President, I certify to their effective work and co- 
operation. 

General Secretary. 


Following the resignation of Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth, the Adminis- 
trative Committee elected Guy E. Bowerman, of St. Anthony, Idaho, for 
General Secretary of the Association. 

We feel the Association is particularly fortunate in obtaining the services 
of this executive—a man of broad vision, of pleasing personality, and of 
well-known accomplishment. The few months he has served in the head- 
quarters office gives evidence of his unfaltering loyalty and continuous co- 
operation. Each succeeding month will justify, we feel sure, the election of 
General Secretary Bowerman, and prove the wisdom of having placed at 
the head of the headquarters office a man who has the ability and willing- 
ness to perform the very important duties which devolve upon that position. 


Sections. 

The Sections of the Association reports will be filed by the Presidents of 
these various Sections of the Association, including the Trust Company, 
Savings Bank, National Bank, State Bank, State Secretaries and Clearing 
House, and from these, comprehensive and accurate knowledge can be had 
of the work accomplished by the divisions of the greater Association and 
the unfaltering endeavor of the executive committees of these various bodies 
to render a service which will measure up to their responsibility in every 
way. 

It would be an intrusion to comment upon the various activities of these 
Sections, but, suffice to say, each and every one of them has constituted it- 
self a strong factor in the affairs of the Association. 

The American Institute of Banking continues to prosper and develop, be- 
ing a source of pride to the American bankers. The constructive work 
being done by young men of the banks deserves the most favorable com- 
. mendation. Our loyal support and assistance should be given to them in 
every way. 

Legal Department. 

Under the able management of General Counsel Thomas B. Paton, this 
department has developed, broadened its scope of service, rendering the 
most valuable and efficient returns to the members of the Association. 


CONVENTION. 


I think today can well be called the “Age of Constructive 
Publicity,’ of which all the various forward looking move- 
ments, to which I] 


evidence. 


have referred, 


are specific and signifi- 


cant This also is an age of Collective Endeavor. 

Our Trust Company Section had little difficulty in seecur- 
ing the co-operation of several hundred banks when their 
plan for advertising proposed. 3anks in 


various communities, who formerly fought each other, are 


collective was 
now working together for a common end. 

It seems to me that the American Bankers’ Association. 
with its interesting history, and 
its wonderful nation-wide organization covering every city 
and hamlet in our broad country, can well afford to put its 
strength, and its virility, and its intelligence, and its money, 
and its moral power, behind this Committee on Public Re- 
lations and kindred organizations, and thus begin on a com- 


big and powerful as it is. 


prehensive seale a grand new era in American banking. 


REPORTS—BANKING SECTION 


The Digest of Opinions compiled by Thomas B. Paton, with the assis- 
tance of his juniors, has received the favorable commendation of many 
prominent lawyers, and its sale was gratifying to the administration, as 
well as being a source of profit. As this department develops, it becomes 
more and more useful to the members, being recognized as an authority 
upon banking questions. 

Protective Department. 

The constantly increasing crime wave which has swept over the country 
has caused this department increased expense and activities, which is the 
natural outgrowth of increased membership. Unfortunately, the finances 
of the Association do not permit continuing an unlimited contract for ren- 
dering protection. Some method should be evolved by the Council to con- 
tinue this service on a basis which will not prove an impairment to the 
other activities and a drain upon the financial resources of the Association. 

The question of how good the service rendered by the Protective Depart- 
ment is has been one of thorough investigation, and justifies the feeling that 
it has measured up to similar service rendered by other organizations. It 
is recognized that the work of the Protective Department is one which is 
most appreciated by our rural members and to them is rendered the large 
percentage of service. 

Publicity. 

“The Journal of the American Bankers’ Association”’ 
appearance and reading matter within the current year. 

The Council and Administrative Committee have been giving serious 
and thoughtful consideration to the future of the publication of our Asso- 
ciation. The questions considered were: the publication of a magazine 
which would measure up to the dignity of the Association—this would en- 
tail a large expenditure. The second: the advisability of discontinuing a 
magazine and issuing a bulletin of information. 

Your Executive Council will undoubtedly render a proper decision in this 
matter which will, we hope, find accord with the membership as a whole. 

‘“‘The Banker Farmer” continues to be a splendid medium, reaching the 
agricultural districts with its message and emphasizing the necessity for a 
close alliance between banking, industry and agriculture. It should be 
given encouragement and assistance. 

The American Institute of Banking “Bulletin” is worthy of that Section. 
It excites favorable comment, carrying a message of information which is 
valuable and instructive. 

Public Relations Committee, created by the last Convention, has func- 
tioned splendidly, and is emphasizing to the country the results of co-op- 
eration among bankers, the results of the bankers’ service to the Nation, 
and the activities of the Association. This committee should become a com- 
mission of the Association with full powers and sufficient appropriation, 
which, if done, it is prophesied that the incoming year will prove a splendid 
one in its activities. 


has improved its 


New Constitution Committee. 

The New Constitution Committee was appointed under authority of the 
Administrative Committee, and confirmed by the Council, after a thorough 
analysis and careful consideration of the present Constitution of our Asso- 
ciation. Their work has been constructive and progressive. The document 
to be presented to the convention contains articles of a nature which will 
broaden the functions and operations of the Association, emphasize its im- 
portance and effectiveness nationally, and democratize its operations. 

The Committee’s work has been with but one vision and thought, and 
that was to write a Constitution and By-Laws upon which structure the 
future greater and bigger Association can rest with safety. Your particu- 
lar attention is directed to the report of this Committee, with the hopes 
it will receive your unanimous approval. 


Committee on Commerce and Marine. 


Under the chairmanship of Mr. John H. McHugh, assisted by the secre- 
tary, Mr. W. F. Collins, the Committee on Commerce and Marine has ac- 
complished a great work for the bankers of the country and no repert would 
be complete without an acknowledgment of their services. Special atten- 
tion to their report to the Convention is asked. 

By constant conferences and a development of the McHugh plan for the 
organization of a one-hundred-million-dollar foreign financing corporation, 
they have presented an economically sound plan, which in co-operation 
with committees from the United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Foreign Trades Council, will be launched, and we trust successfully. 

This Committee has also kept in touch with and handled the details in- 
cidental to the contact between our Association and all matters of foreign 
trade and finance. 

The Library. 

The question of the continuation of the Library, its lack of service to 
the members, its inaccessibility to the average banker, and the cost of 
maintenance, have been given thoughtful consideration. 





It has been decided, therefore, that the Library be discontinued, and that 
either it be sold, or combined with a financial Library on Wall Street, 
which will be available for use of our Association. 


Committee on Education. 


The Committee on Education has labored under unusual difficulties to 
encourage the placing in the curriculum of schools either financial books 
or textbooks, including problems and text matter that would increase the 
understanding of banks and banking methods. Their work shows initiative 
and progress. 

The question of education is one of wide scope, and important to the 
Association, and requires constant attention and patience to accomplish 
results. 

Recommendation is made that the Association discontinue its efforts 
and request the American Institute of Banking to take up the whole ques- 
tion of education as part of its operations. 


Agricultural Commission. 


The Agricultural Commission has rendered invaluable service to the citi- 
zens of America. Its chairman and the individual members have been con- 
stantly working to develop the primary wealth of our country and deserve 
the most favorable commendation for results accomplished. 

The Currency Commission has given careful consideration to some very 
important economic questions, and will present a report to the convention. 

The Special Transportation Committee was particularly effective in its 
efforts and its work, evidenced in the Esch-Cummins Bill which finally 
passed Congress, which included five out of the six recommendations of 
the Committee. No more important subject has received the consideration 
of our Association. 

Federal Legislative Committee and Council. While a Council Committee, 
it is of the utmost importance to all bankers. Their report is evidence 
enough of their activities, but any report of the Association’s activities 
would be incomplete indeed did it not mention the work performed by 
this body of bankers, and particularly commend the activities of their 
chairman, Mr. Fred Collins, and their secretary. 

Committee of Five will present its report and the vigilance of its chair- 
man and members on this subject has been constant. Their endeavor to 
serve the bankers has been evidenced at all times. Circumstances made it 
impossible for them to carry out certain plans which they initiated. 

State Legislative Committee has been active in its endeavors to create 
and amend State laws for the betterment of conditions generally. 

The Committee on Americanization and Thrift is a new Committee hav- 
ing formulated plans with a far-sighted idea of the future, based on the 
slow and gradual development of the public mind, and while this work 
has not progressed as far as its chairman and members would like, 
thoughtful attention should be given to the recommendations which this 
report will contain, for no greater factor is apparently necessary in our fu- 
ture prosperity than increasing the thrift of the American people. It is 
recommended that the name of this Committee be changed to “Public and 
Private Thrift Commission.”’ 

Our Committee appointed to attend the International Conference in Paris 
will file an interesting report, and grateful acknowledgment is made to 
the members of this Commission for their services. 

The Committee on the Gold Bonus Bill rendered a report which will be 
presented, and should receive careful consideration. 

The Deflation of Credits Committee. Conference with the Federal Re- 
serve officials was constructive, and assisted in guiding us through trou- 
blesome tires. 

Special Commitiee of the Journal and Protective Committees have 
worked industriously upon these subjects to find a proper’ solution, and 
will report their findings. 

Insurance Committee has rendered valuable service and its new policy is 
recognized as being a just protection to the banks of this country. 

The Economic Policy Committee was not appointed until late in the 
autumn, but is charged with consideration of the all-important questions 
of Federal Taxation. Its investigation will undoubtedly bring forth re- 
sults, and it is hoped that a commission of the Association will be created 
which will further this work and carry it through. 


The 


The affairs of the Association between meetings are entrusted to the 
administration of the Executive Council. Your present Council has meas- 
ured up to the responsibility with which it is charged. It has met the 
great problems of the day in an aggressive and broad-minded manner. The 
members have been attentive during meetings, and in the interval between 
meetings they have rendered valuable and efficient service by assisting the 
Administration in carrying out various plans. Your Council is, in fact, 
‘the Congress’”’ of your Asso@iation. It is the legislative body, and to it 
should be charged the duties of gdministration; the Convention repre- 
senting, on the other hand, the members en masse, and its full authority 
guides the policies and destiny of the Association. 

No more constructive, thoughtful body of men ever gathered together 
than the present Council, elected by the members of the Association, co- 
incidently with various State Bankers’ Association meetings. 


Executive Council. 


State Bankers’ Associations. 


It has been the endeavor of the present Administration to encourage the 
closest and most intimate contact with the State Bankers’ Associations, 
realizing that they render the service to their States, and our Association 
to the Nation. No intrusion of their functions has been attempted and a 
clear line between national and State activities maintained. Hearty and 
splendid co-operation of the State Bankers’ Associations with the activities 
of the American Bankers’ Association has been evidenced throughout the 
whole year. With an endeavor to encourage and foster this contact, every 
State Bankers’ Association has been attended by a representative of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and a place given to those representatives 
upon their program. 

It would indeed be ungrateful did not the present Administration express 
its sincere appreciation of the co-operation evidenced and the friendship 
and constant evidence of good-will which has been shown. 


Conditions. 


Throughout the year changes in our economic structure and system of 
prices, while marked, have been less violent and less extreme than those 
experienced by other nations. We are the only country of importance in 
which the gold standard has been successfully maintained. Better than 


any other country we have retained our pre-war banking and financial rela- 
tions, have conserved the sound elements of our banking practice, and 
have kept ourselves prepared for future demands. 
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Prices continued high until within recent months, when commodities of 
all kinds began to fall in price, the market was dull, transportation facili- 
ties interrupted, and the daily quotations were not the barometer of actual 
sales. Incidental to the reduction of demands, there developed a surplus 
of merchandise in some commodities, and the cancellation of orders in other 
lines, which caused the shutting down of factories, and increasing labor 
surplus. 

The marvelous possibilities of this country, the optimism of its people, 
and their belief in its future development, continues to be apparent in 
spite of these readjustment conditions. It seems probable that we are 
passing over the bridge into a broad avenue of future operations with a 
more firm foundation, and with a conservative business atmosphere pre- 
vailing. 


Economy and Production. 


While there is some disposition to complain about the reduced unit, or 
physical production of goods, yet there is good reason to believe that this 
is not as great as is commonly supposed, and certainly does not constitute 
one of our chief difficulties. Indeed careful analysis seems to show that 
the per capita production of goods has since 1914 somewhat increased. It 
reached a high level in 1916, and although there has been a decrease since 
that date, it is yet somewhat above the 1914 level and shows indications 
of improving. 

Our real difficulty has been on unbalanced production. The war de- 
manded the diversion of productive forces into certain restricted channels 
and we have not yet been able to re-align these forces so that the supply 
and demand of goods are normally uniform. But the productive capacity 
of the United States is marvelous. This was amply demonstrated during 
the war, and it is safe to predict that the dire prophesies about the num- 
ber of years required for production to catch up with the demand for 
certain products will not be fulfilled. Increased production is not nearly 
so much a cause for concern as is more economical consumption. The 
orgy of foolish, extravagant and speculative consumption, which has pre- 
vailed in the United States and is yet too largely evident, must cease if 
we are to obtain a permanently strong position in world trade. 

A campaign to educate the people against worthless stocks, to safe- 
guard and render useful every dollar of capital available, is a duty charged 
to the bankers. Closer relations must be encouraged with customers, and 
frank advice given against reckless speculation, but at the same time the 
customer should be given to understand that the banker is not averse to 
his making proper and sound investment of his savings. The Liberty Bond 
holder has been a great field for the glib stock salesman. The people must 
be encouraged to retain them as the safest investment they can make. 
Millions yearly can be saved to legitimate and vitally necessary reconstruc- 
tion work, through discouragement in the purchase of so-called wild-cat in- 
vestments. The menace was never more apparent; the need for dollars 
thus squandered never greater. 


Agriculture. 


In agriculture, one of the nation’s basic industries, Jies not only the hope 
of our more rapid recovery from the war-born economic conditions, but 
much of cur future prosperity depends upon the state of the primary pro- 
duction represented in agriculture. The ultimate wealth of the world, 
the basis of all credit, originates with the soil, the mines and the forests. 

When we consider that 70% of the primary wealth, it is.-estimated, or- 
iginates from the soil, we can realize the great importance of encouragement 
and development. Our great problem today is the ever-increasing demand 
of the non-food producing city dweller. It is estimated that the 1920 
census will show that only about 40% of the population are actually pro- 
ducers of foodstuff, and it has been stated that one-fifth of the nation’s 
population live in thirty-three of its principal cities. 

Considering that the crops of this country will reach the large sum of 
$25,000,000,000 this year, and that agriculture is the basis or foundation 
of the nation, bankers and business men should know that less than 30 
cents of every $100 spent by the Government last year was expended for 
the development of agriculture. 

Good roads are essential to the progress of rural communities, reducing 
the cost of marketing, and increasing the comforts available for the farm. 
Every effort should be given to the encouragement of the building of good 
roads in all sections of our country. 

The Farm Loan Banks have rendered an unusual service, and their de- 
velopment, while gradual, has been steady, supplying a need for farm 
financing which has been apparent for many years. 

It is the banker’s duty as a citizen and financier to realize and encour- 
age this source of our wealth; to lend counsel and assistance and to re- 
gard the farm in its true importance to our economic existence. 


Foreign Trade. 


The United States is showing an increasing interest in foreign trade, 
primarily because underlying our whole business situation and the ques- 
tion of future favorable development is the necessity that proper foreign 
markets be found for our products. 

While our foreign commerce is secondary to our domestic, nevertheless 
we are increasingly dependent on foreign markets as,an outlet for our 
growing production. It is therefore the duty of bankers to stimulate the 
sound development of our international commerce in every way that lies 
within their power. It must be remembered that the development of 
these foreign markets is also dependent .upon extensive imports from 
other countries, both to stabilize our exchange, and to increase the pur- 
chasing power of our customers abroad, so that the financing of foreign 
trade is the first big requisite of a program of foreign trading. 

We have passed beyond the consideration of our foreign problems in 
terms of refinancing Europe. It has become clearly a question of restor- 
ing a sound reciprocal trade with all nations of the earth which have 
requirements for our surplus products, and which can ultimately pay for 
their purchases with goods required or desired in this country. 

Without hampering the requirements of our own industry and business, 
we must find’a means of extending liberal credit without further inflating 
our own credit structure, and this should be by interesting the investing 
public in securities properly protected. Our future foreign trade possi- 
bilities lie largely with the saving American. 

Our merchant marine is a potent factor in expanding foreign trade, and 
remedial legislation is necessary to enable it to cope on equal terms with 
the shipping of other nations. The first step towards the successful es- 
tablishment of our merchant marine is the encouragement of privately 
owned and operated vessels. The establishment of diplomatic and coun- 
selor service on a basis which will attract competent, ambitious young 
men into our foreign trade service as a permanent vocation is important. 
Accurate knowledge of foreign markets, foreign language, economic and 
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social conditions prevailing among the people of other lands, is essential 
in those who represent us in an official life in foreign nations. 

The Commerce and Marine Committee, in co-operation with special com- 
mittees from the United States Chamber of Commerce, and the National 
Foreign Trade Council, has originated a plan for the organization of a 
foreign financing corporation, to be owned by the bankers and business 
men of this country. It is important that this be given constructive con- 
sideration in our deliberations, as its success will be a decided factor in 
solving the many problems of international trade and finance. 


National Transportation. 


Although the transportation problem belongs to an activity not directly 
under the control of the bankers, it is nevertheless germain to banking, 
since the tension of credit to a large extent was brought about by the 
breaking down of the transportation system, hampering the turnover of 
commodities and retarding the liquidation of loans. 

One of the most important pieces of legislation passed in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress was the Transportation Act of 1920, stabilizing railroad 
credit and securities issued. Beneficial effect will also be felt in the 
general credit structure of the country. Investors should be able to rea- 
sonably count on what return can be expected from the railroad securities 
which they own. Several months will be required for adjustment in the 
relation of rates to the required return, because the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission has tentatively valued railroad properties in groups as 
required by the Act. It would have been impossible to increase railroad 
wages, no: could the Commission have made a substantial increase in 
rates under the old method of operating. 

Rate-making should be considered an automatic procedure in so far as 
it concerns the distribution of rates on commodities or on the different 
classifications of traffic. Up to the passage of the Transportation Act rail- 
road executives hardly recognized the need of Government regulation and 
continued to operate along the lines of opposing what has since become 
necessary regulation. 

The passage of the Transportation Act has taken railroad securities out 
of the highly speculative class and stabilized conditions so that just re- 
turns on investment may be received and proper service rendered to the 
nation. 

The establishment of the revolving fund of $300,000,000 was provided 
to meet the present equipment emergency, and from that has been evolved 
the National Service Corporation, which will enable the carriers to pur- 
chase equipment under a debenture plan that will make an attractive in- 
vestment to the public. 

The bankers of America should study the Transportation Act and its 
effect on securities and the general welfare. The financial institutions 
should co-operate with the Inter-State Commerce Commission in its efforts 
to solve the problems of railroads. Naturally, more co-operation can be 
given when it is ascertained what effect the Transportation Act will have 
on railroad earnings operating under these mandatory features. An 
amendment to the present law should be encouraged so that bankers or 
other business men, regardless of their dealings with railroads, can serve 
as directors, but charging them with full responsibility ip their duties. 

The passage of the Transportation Act was a distinct financial victory. 
The arteries of commerce must be kept open and the facilities of trans- 
portation improved and encouraged. A vast sum of money is needed for 
our railroads, and only through co-operation of the financiers of this coun- 
try, encouraging the investing public and guiding their judgment, can this 
be made available. 

Federal Reserve System. — 


A review of the year just passed would be incomplete without com- 
ment on the Federal Reserve System and its activities. Regardless of 
whether we criticise details of operation, or agree in all rulings of the 
Board, we must admit that the Federal Reserve System has proven its 
sound fundamental principles and rendered a service to the country for 
which all citizens should be grateful and bankers should realize and appre- 
ciate. 

When we contrast the experience of the war period, with its numerous 
shocks of credit of every kind with what we have known even in times of 
peace, when commercial panic and industrial crises have overturned bank- 
ing and financial relationships, we recognize the immensity of the service 
which has been rendered by the present type of organization. 

Ten billion dollars extended of credit to foreign nations, fifteen billion 
for domestic uses, or twenty-five billion in all, and yet to have kept sub- 
stantially intact and stable the foundations of credit is an achievement 
of first rank. 

Through the Federal Reserve banks every well-conducted bank which is 
financing business and industry can count upon converting the paper 
growing out of such transactions either into liquid reserve credits or into 
circulating notes. Uniformity of rates of interest has been established 
throughout the country and a regularly organized discount market en- 
couraged. 

Steadily the process of pushing out war paper and substituting com- 
mercial paper is going on and shortly we may expect that the new circula- 
tion will be placed as intended, on live commercial paper or gold. 

A question has been asked why the regulating functions of the Federal 
Reserve System were not brought into play immediately upon the signing 
of the Armistice, but it is obvious that our war effort did not end in the 
financial sense at the same time it was discontinued in the military. 

After continuous warnings, the Federal Reserve Board, in November, 1919, 
found it necessary to assume leadership in the control of credit. Through 
the co-operation of the Federal Advisory Council, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the realization of the situation by the bankers of this country, 
slowly but surely the proper distribution of credit is being accomplished. 

The Federal Reserve Board wisely left to the good sense of the local 
banks the determination of essential and non-essential loans, placing before 
them frankly the object sought, at the same time co-operating in an en- 
deavor to supply to the fullest extent needs of actual and legitimate busi- 
ness. 

A decided victory has been won in this country by the checking of in- 
flation. It is not well to bring about deflation hastily or with lack of 
system. Orderly deflation, gradual reduction of obligations, substitution 
of commercial paper for war paper, are important and desirable methods, 
but must be carefully planned and gradually put into effect with the 
minimum of hardship upon the community. 

Considering the past year as a whole, the Federal Reserve System has, 
in its accomplishments and results, measured up to the vision of its 
framers. The bankers have given loyal support and must continue to do 
so regardless of individual opinions as to rulings and actions of various 
Federal Reserve banks or the Federal Reserve Board, because in the final 
analysis the broad vision of service rendered, and the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved, are greater than any detail. 


CONVENTION. 


Tazes and Government Economy. 

Many suggestions have been made for a revision of our present Federal 
taxes. The war demanded an unusual increase in public revenue, and, as is 
always the case at a time of great need of public funds, less attention 
than ordinarily was given to the sources from which the revenue was to 
be secured. The result has been inequality and inequity among classes of 
taxpayers, increased cost of commodities, and a decrease of available funds 
for industrial development. 

There is a natural tendency to select those sources of revenue which will 
least unfavorably affect political organization. No tax itself should in- 
terfere with the accumulation of wealth, or the development of the in- 
dustrial life of the nation. Any tax system which discourages savings, 
which discounts accumulation of capital, is to be deplored, for all capital is 
used and enjoyed primarily by society at large, and not particularly by 
the one in whose legal title its ownership rests. 

An economically sound basis of taxation should be given immediate 
consideration, and to this end it is hoped that ‘““The Economic Commission’’ 
of our Association will direct its attention, and at some future date that 
a commission composed of members from such industrial organizations as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
the National Credit Men’s Association and others, together with the 
American Bankers’ Association, will combine into one committee to co-op- 
erate with Congress in its consideration of the tax question. In consider- 
ing the tax question, the enormous growth of Federal, State and local ex- 
penditures should be the subject of thorough inquiry, and demand made 
that economies be practiced and efficiency prevail. 

Our Federal Government has become, to all intents, the largest business 
enterprise in the United States. Under our political system, with its fre- 
quent changes in the personnel of public officers, only carefully systema- 
tized organization can prevent the most wasteful public expenditures. The 
need, therefore, is not simply a revision of taxes, but also a most careful 
supervision of the expenditures of the proceeds of these taxes. No system 
of government has ever been devised which can take the place and prove 
more efficient than the system of a wide field of private initiative and 
competition in carrying on the industrial life of the nation. A slogan 
recently coined is appealing: ‘‘More business in Government and less 
Government in business.”’ 

Our Government, like all other governments, was compelled to do a 
large amount of credit financing during the war. One of the by-products 
is a floating debt, and a great variety in the kinds of government bonds. 
It would seem, on the basis of past experience, a future prudence to refund 
these obligations at the proper time, so that there may be greater unity 
in our Government obligations. 


Industrial Unrest. 


The war has left many by-products, but none more disturbing to the 
public mind than that of industrial unrest. This condition is the culmi- 
nating result of changing industrial and political conditions which have 
been in progress for many years, and the war has simply accelerated these 
forces and brought some of the problems to a more acute state. 

We witness vast and numerous experiments in the world with new in- 
dustrial and social organizations. Many fear that we in this country are 
to have similar changes in our industrial society. But in our country 
there is doubtless unnecessary alarm in this respect. This is yet a land 
of opportunity, with wide distribution of private property. Our Constitu- 
tion provides easy and adequate means for its change and there is no ex- 
cuse for violence, nor need we fear the fullest liberty of speech and press. 

The enormous increase in the cost of living has greatly aggravated the 
industrial unrest, but with a prospective decrease in prices, and increase in 
disposition on the part of industrial and labor leaders to recognize their 
mutual obligations and duties, both to each other and the public, we may 
reasonably look forward, without alarm, to better adjustment of the forces 
of labor and capital. 

Labor, by fomenting strikes, encouraging disagreement with employers, 
is, in fact, striking at the heart of its own future progress, and impdiring 
the prosperity of the country. Capital should recognize the results of the 
toilers, and improve working conditions and wages in ratio to the pro- 
duction and investment. Every man should be free to work out his own 
salvation and not be bound by the shackles of organizations, to his detri- 
ment. 

Three factors are concerned in all these misunderstandings: labor leaders, 
industrial leaders, and the more often disregarded public. The latter’s 
interests usually suffer most because of the rules under which the contest 
is held. The welfare of the general public is most important. In the 
settlement of disputes, consideration should be given to the effect upon 


‘the public, and full responsibility placed. 


Citizenship. 

The spirit of broad-minded citizenship, in maintaining the soundness of 
their own individual banking position, employing credit primarily to stimu- 
late those business operations which have to do with production and dis- 
tribution, is acceptable as a truism of the duty of the American banker. 
The American banker is in a position to discourage false moves—to accel- 
erate proper action. Surveying the whole field of business, he is in a posi- 
tion to know what tendencies are helpful and what are dangerous. 

Business decisions and industrial programs must be worked out with 
broad public spirit, as well as careful judgment. The welfare of each in- 
dustry is closely woven into the fabric as a whole, and all must co-oper- 
ate for the common good. 

As the guardian of credit, the basis of modern commerce, the banker must 
exercise his highest judgment in determining the use to which credits may 
be put. Assistance to all legitimate business should be given, and proper 
emphasis placed on production and distribution of those things necessary 
to the nation’s progress, discouraging at the same time dissipation of the 
nation’s financial resources into channels which are essential. 

It should be the aim of the bankers of the country to provide construc- 
tive leadership in the financial sphere, which will contribute, in a ma- 
terial and helpful way, to the correction of economic and social unrest, 
and protect legitimate American investors. To accomplish these things, a 
banker must fearlessly take his position as a citizen of his country, assert- 


- ing his views in no uncertain language on those matters which are perti- 


nent to the welfare of the people as a whole, demanding at all times that 
the representatives of the people shall be free and untrammeled, exercis- 
ing judicial judgment in the administration and enactment of laws, with 
a sense of responsibility to the country as a whole, and serving no prefer- 
ential interest of any character. Timidity has been the vice of bankers in 
public affairs. Bravery, initiative, and forceful action are demanded, and 
as leaders of their community their influence for good is large, but care 
should be taken in assuming leadership that it is based on unselfish desire 
to render service of a character which will command attention because of 
its broad visions, its equity, and fairness. 
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Report of the Gold Bonus Committee. 
To the Administrative Committee, American Bankere’ Association: 
We, the undersigned committee, 
opinion 
views : 


7 appointed to consider and report our 
of the McFadden Bill, submit the following as embodying our 


The McFadden Biil. 


The McFadden Bill, so-called, provides for a tax of fifty cents per 
pennyweight of fine gold for all gold manufactured, used or sold for other 
than coinage or monetary purposes, including jewelry and other purposes 
of ornamentation and dentistry (with some exceptions for children and 
charity cases). The bill provides further that out of the funds thus col- 
lected and ‘“‘any other funds in the Treasury of the United States not 
used for specified purposes’’ there shall be paid a bonus to the producers 
of new gold in the United States of $10 per fine ounce down to May 1, 
1925, and that thereafter both the tax and the premium shall be readjusted 
annually by certain Government officers in accordance with the commodity 
price index number as determined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
tax and the premium are both to rise or fall after May 1, 1925, according 
as the index number rises or falls. In behalf of the bill it is argued that 
the general increase in prices and wages in the United States has raised 
the cost of gold production, while the price of gold is fixed at $1 for 
every 23.22 grains of fine gold; that as a consequence of the fixed price 
and rising costs the profits of gold production are cut and the mines where 
low grade ore is worked are in some cases being forced to close, with the 
result that gold production in the United States, which steod at about 
$89,000,000 in 1913, was cut to $58,488,000 in 1919—a reduction of 
around $30,000,000—whereas the industrial consumption of gold, which 
stood at about $45,000,000 in 1913, increased to over $80,000,000 in 1919. 
The result is that whereas we had a large surplus for monetary purposes in 
1913, we were obliged to draw on our monetary stock of gold for industrial 
purposes in 1919 to the extent of about $22,000,000. It is urged that this 
consumption of gold money for industrial purposes, cutting into our gold 
reserve, constitutes a national emergency, and that a measure both to 
reduce the industrial consumption of gold (by taxation) and to increase 
the production of gold (by a bonus) is called for. It is further argued 
that if relief is not given to gold miners by some such measure some gold 
mines will be abandoned permanently, particularly the deep mines which 
will fill with water and other mines where timbering will deteriorate to 
such an extent that the mines will become unsafe for operation. 


Credit Deflation the Cure. 


It can hardly be contended that the loss of $22,000,000 of gold per year 
from our monetary stock of around $3,000,000,000 constitutes a national 
emergency. When the gold embargo was removed the United States had 
the largest gold supply of any country in the world’s history, a supply so 
abnormally great that every banker and economist knew that it could 
not be permanently held, and practically all students were agreed that it 
was desirable that a substantial part of it should leave the country. Its 
presence made possible an over-expansion of credit in the United States and 
the outflow which has since taken place of three or four hundred millions 
has actually made our situation far safer than it was, by imposing a check 
upon credit expansion. The best banking opinion of the country looks 
forward to a progressive and far-reaching contraction of our credit fabric 
and regards it as the only alternative to such a disastrous disruption of the 
credit as Japan has recently seen. -The proper course to take is 
not by artificial methods to seek to expand the gold basis of our credit 
system, but rather to contract the superstructure of credit to a point where 
it can be safely maintained under conditions of a normal) distribution of 
the world’s gold supply. The problem of gold production is an international 
and not a national problem. Our national stock of gold is dependent, not 
upon the difference between gold production and gold consumption in the 
United States, amounting to a few tens of millions, but rather upon the 
world-wide consumption and production of gold, and upon the course of 
international trade. If at any time the banking situation calls for more 
gold in the United States, we can purchase it in the international gold 
market far more cheaply than we can obtain it by the doubtful method of 
an expensive bonus on new gold produced in the United States, which 
could at best make a difference of only two or three tens of millions per 
annum. Gold imports and exports of the United States in the first four 
months of 1920, running between two and three hundred million dollars, 
were far more significant than any difference that could be made by the 
gold bonus plan in our stock of gold would amount to in several years. 

The increased industrial consumption of gold, following the armistice, 
was partly temporary, a phenomenon growing out of the relaxation of war- 
time economies. Our people, who had repressed their desire for luxuries 
during the war, turned suddenly extravagant and bought jewelry of all 
kinds lavishly. This tendency may be undesirable and probably is. Ex- 
travagance of all kinds should be suppressed. The policy of a general] tax 
on luxuries may be commended, and a tax on jewelry, as part of such a 
general tax, may well be advisable, but a differential tax on gold as a raw 
material of production is a different matter, and one which no national 
emergency calls for. 

The essential elements of the gold standard are: (1) the instant con- 
vertibility of all forms of representative money in gold on demand; (2) 
the free coinage of gold bullion; (3) the unrestricted melting down of 
gold coin into bullion; (4) the uninterrupted flow of gold from money 
into the arts, and the uninterrupted flow of gold from the arts into 
money; (5) the free export and import of gold. A tax of this kind, 
interfering with the free flow of gold into the arts, thus violates one of 
the basic element of the gold -standard. 

From the outbreak of the great war in Europe our industrial system has 
been under an increasing strain. Our markets have been drained in- 
creasingly of goods and supplies for Europe. The one-sided flow of com- 
modities to Europe has been financed from the beginning, in considerable 
part, by expanding bank credit in the United States; the resultant short- 
ages of goods, together with expanding bank credit, have raised prices high, 
and as a consequence costs of production of all kinds have risen. These 
conditions were intensified by our own entry into the war. Our Govern- 
ment spent many billions of dollars, raised by taxes, bond issues and bor- 
rowings from banks, resulting in increased shortages of goods, and increased 
prices, which increased the strain on our industrial system. During the 
war four or five million able-bodied men were withdrawn from the ranks 
of industry and entered the military and naval service of the United 
States, while many more millions were diverted from the production of 
ordinary goods to the production of war-time materials and supplies. A 
labor shortage necessarily resulted, with a material increase in wages. 

While some industries, owing to the rise in war-time prices, have made 
very large profits, many others have suffered. Among these were the gold 
mines producing low grade ore. A number of these, because of the in- 
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creased cost of production and labor shortage, were obliged to suspend. 
This was true, however, of copper and iron as well as gold. The well- 
known Treadwell mine, possessing a large volume of low-grade ore, was 
obliged to suspend. Others very likely suspended production from the 
same cause. Some continued, hoping for a change in conditions. But 
gold miners are not the only ones who have suffered. Traction companies, 
for example, having a stipulated fare, usually a nickel, have suffered se- 
verely. The different States have refused to make it possible for the traction 
companies to earn expenses by allowing them increased compensation for 
their service, somewhat in proportion to the general advance in costs. The 
steam railways have 4 just claim upon the public for increased compensa- 
tion in order to enable them to maintain efficiency and to render the public 
good service. Universities and charitable institutions, with income derived 
largely from bonds, have found themselves in many cases in desperate 
plight as a consequence of the rise in prices, with no increase in income. 
Widows and orphans, trust funds, publie officers, and in general all re- 
cipients of fixed incomes, have suffered. 

A large body of other industries whose costs have risen faster than their 
prices have similarly suffered. 

Recognizing that no national emergency exists calling for special treat- 
ment of the gold mining industry, it is difficult to make a case for singling 
out the gold mining industry for special relief from the Government. That 
it has suffered is unfortunate, but it is one of the costs of the war. It is 
one among a large class of those which the war has injured. 

Gold mining, however, though suffering under present conditions, enjoys 
a peculiar advantage which few other industries enjoy. As u consequence 
of the fact that gold is the standard of value, the price of gold in terms 
of gold money is necessarily fixed. The demand for gold, however, is 
always unlimited. The gold miner can always sell at a fixed price as 
much gold as he can possibly produce. He finds his costs rising in 
periods of boom and prosperity, and he suffers as a consequence. On the 
other hand, periods of adversity, depression and falling prices bring to the 
gold miner, as to no one else, increased profits. He has an unlimited 
market in the worst depression, and the more severe the depression the 
lower his costs of production tend to be. He is at present suffering in an 
intensified form from the upswing of prices and costs. He has in the 
past, however, enjoyed periods of prosperity when the rest of the community 
was suffering, and in the natural course of things he may look forward 
to the recurrence of similar situations. 

In reality, the propaganda in favor of doing something for gold is exactly 
on a par with the propaganda in favor of doing something for silver, 
about which we heard so much a generation ago. It has no more stable 
foundation than did the silver propaganda. There is nothing to justify 
(overnment interference in behalf of this industry, or to justify a Govern- 
ment bounty upon the production of virgin gold. Per contra, there is very 
much to be said against such action on the part of the Government. 


Arguments Against Bonus. 


We may pass briefly over the difficulties of administration of such an 
act; the danger that frauds would be practiced upon the Government; the 
difficulty of distinguishing virgin from old gold melted down. Gold which 
differs from other gold merely in having a special history, and which, 
by virtue of that special history rather than its intrinsic qualities, com- 
mands a.high premium, presents an anomaly inconsistent with the normal 
functioning of a free gold market and the normal functioning of the gold 
standard. The temptation to manufacture history instead of mining gold 
would be very great. 

Again, the provisions in the McFadden Bill introducing the index num- 
ber of commodity prices as a basis for fixing the rate of taxes on gold 
manufacture and of premium on gold mining constitutes an opening wedge 
for the general] introduction of the index number as a standard of value in 
the Unted States in accordance with Professor Irving Fisher’s plan for 
“Stabilizing the Dollar.” It is beyond the province of this paper to deal 
with that plan in eztenso. Your committee believes in the gold standard 
and does not believe in tampering with it or interfering with it in the 
present critical condition of the world’s monetary affairs. There is, more- 
over, another committee of the American Bankers’ Association, which is to 
make a detailed report upon the project. We shal] content ourselves, for 
the present, with pointing out that if this index number is to be adopted 
it should be considered on its own merits and not introduced “by the back 
door” as a feature of the McFadden Bill. 


Danger to Gold Standard. 


The greatest objection of all, however, lies in the danger which this 
measure would involve the gold standard itself. Nearly all of the Euro- 
pean States are on a paper basis. Only a few of the smaller countries of 
Europe are even approximately maintaining the gold standard. The 
United States, par excellence, and Japan as well, stand out conspicuously 
as nations maintaining the gold standard. All the world believes that 
our dollars are as good as gold. All the other nations of the world are 
struggling and hoping to get back to the gold standard. We enjoy a proud 
preeminence in this respect, and it should be zealously guarded and main- 
tained. The belief which obtains in the world today that our dollars are 
as good as gold must be maintained. The whole world must be convinced 
that money can be deposited in this country at any time and withdrawn 
at any time in any form which the depositor may elect. 

Offering to pay a premium for the production of gold in this country, 
instead of strengthening our position, would weaken it. Instead of assur- 
ing the world that the gold standard would be maintained by the United 
States, it would raise a doubt. Public sentiment throughout the world 
would at once assume that our position is weak, that we are in danger of 
going on a paper basis, and that it is in order to guard against this, we 
regard it as expedient to pay a premium on the production of gold. Great 
Britain, with far greater difficulties than we are facing, has resolutely 
refused to do anything of the sort in reply to the petition of her South 
African gold miners. Unable to maintain the gold standard in its integ- 
rity, she has frankly permitted an open gold market in which the depre- 
ciation of her paper money could be measured. The so-called ‘‘premium”’ 
on gold in London represents not a real premium on gold bullion in stand- 
ard gold coin, but rather merely a ‘‘discount’”’ on British paper money. 
Action of the kind proposed by the United States would be a red flag to 
the commercial] world. The passage of the McFadden Bill, instead of 
strengthening confidence in the position of the United States would weaken 
it. It would be considered as a confession of weakness. The McFadden 
Bill should be opposed by every well-wisher of this country’s credit and 
commercial and financial prosperity. 

The present situation of high costs of production is abnormal and tem- 
porary. When our wholly abnorma] balance of trade is reduced, leaving 
three or four hundred million dollars’ worth of goods per month for our 
domestic markets to absorb, which they have not been absorbing; when 
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labor gets over its illusion that prosperity can be maintained by the 
shortening of hours and by reduced efficiency, accompanied by higher 
wages ; and when the strain in our money market is relaxed through re- 
duced extravagance and increased savings on the part of our people, and 
their Government, most of the present derangements in our industrial sys- 
tem will disappear. 

Increase of gold mining will return with normal conditions. It must 
not be forgitten, however, that part of the automatic working of the gold 
standard depends upon an increase in gold production when prices are 
low and upon a decrease in gold production when prices are high. In- 
creased gold production in a period of low prices and low costs makes it 
easier for prices to rise again, while diminished gold production in periods 
of high prices and high costs tends to reduce prices and costs again. 

Moreover, the industrial consumption of gold tends to increase in a 
period of high prices, since the price of gold does not rise as other prices 
rise, while in a period of low prices the prices of gold manufactures are 
relatively high, and purchases of gold manufactures consequently tend to 
diminish. Variations in the consumption of gold thus also work toward 
diminishing the supply of free gold when prices are too high, and toward 
increasing th? supply when prices are too low, thus tending to correct 
both the rise nd the fall of prices. In this feature of gold production and 
consumption we have one of the stabilizing factors in the gold standard. 
The McFadden Bill proposes to strike at this automatic regulator and 
corrective. It would aggravate the very conditions which it seeks to remedy. 

tespectfully submitted, 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Chairman. 
LAWRENCE E. SANDS, 
A. BARTON HEPBURN. 


Following the presentation of the report astatement in be- 
half of Representative McFadden in defense of his proposal 
was submitted to the convention. This statement of Repre- 
sentative McFadden’s we give herewith: 

Gold is our standard of value and the money of bank reserves. The 
entire body of outstanding indebtedness, public and private, including the 
Liberty bonds recently issued, is payable in gold coin of the present weight 
and fineness. The nearly $10,000,000,000 of loans which the United 
States Government has made in the last two and one-half years to foreign 
governments are payable in this gold coin. The $3,500.000,000 adverse 
European trade balance created since Jan. 1 1919, has still to be funded. 
The outstanding indebtedness of nearly the entire world is contracted in 
gold. Outside of Asia, gold is still recognized as the unit of value and the 
basis of monetary systems, although in many countries the stress of war 
conditions and unbalanced trade have compelled a suspension of gold pay- 
ments. All of these countries regard such suspension as temporary and de- 
sire to get back on the gold basis and establish their currencies in fixed rela- 
tions to gold at the earliest possible date. 


World Restoration of Gold Standard. 


For the United States to adopt remedia] measures to maintain its normal 
gcld production would be construed abroad not as an element of weakness, 
but rather as oneof strength. A stimulus to domestic gold production would 
be regarded not only as evidence of our desire to retain the present gold 
standard throughout the world, but as an aid to European countries to more 
rapidby recover their pre-war gold reserve positions. To allow the industrial 
consumers of gold in this country to withdraw gold from the monetary 
reserves of foreign countries would have a depressing effect upon the ex- 
changes, and would delay the time when foreign exchanges would be restored 
to par. The diversion of gold from the monetary reserves of the nations o7 
the world into the manufacture of articles of luxury particularly at a time 
when the world’s gold production has so greatly declined will still further 
delay the financial recovery of all nations from the pressure of war finance. 

The report of the Gold Committee states, ‘If at any time the bank situa- 
tion calls for more gold in the United States, we can purchase it in the inter- 
National gold markets far more cheaply than we can obtain it by the doubt- 
ful method of an expensive bonus on gold produced in the United States.” 
Is it not evident that if the United States was forced to withdraw gold from 
the already depleted reserves of foreign countries, their purchasing power 
in our markets would be lessened? A still further decline in the exchanges of 
such countries from which the gold had been withdrawn would result. The 
loss of European purchasing power in the markets of the United States 
upon which our domestic industries depend for prosperity would occasion 
a loss far greater than the premium provided for in the bill, which is borne 
not by the public at large, but directly by the consumers of gold articles, 
luxuries. Since the consumers of gold in the industrial arts and trades are 
receiving their metal at the pre-war price, no reason can be assigned why 
they should not pay an increased cost alike with all other industries which 
have been forced to pay the increased cost for their raw materials. 


Industrial Consumers Now Subsidized. 

The general increase in all commodities was 112% in 1919 as compared 
with 1914, and had gold not been fixed in price so that it could have re- 
sponded to the law of supply and demand, the price of gold would have at 
least risen to the general average of all other commodities. Industrial con- 
sumers of gold therefore profited by a subsidy of $65,500,000, or 112% 
of the price paid, $58,500,000, for the newly produced gold which they 
consumed during 1919. The payment of the excise proposed upon the sale 
of the manufactured article containing gold will enable the industrial con- 
sumer of gold to pay more nearly the cost of production for his raw material. 
although he will still be subsidized in being able to obtain his metal 
at a price equivalent to less than half of the general average increase of all 
other commodities in the United States. 


Heavy French 


In addition to paying the exchange discount, which in the case of the 
French industrial consumer of gold in 1919 amounted to over 100% more in 
francs than the price paid before the war, the French Government, has 
imposed a sumptuary tax for the use of gold in the fabrication of articles 
(other than money) of 60 francs per heotogram ($3.60 per fine ounce, par 
exchange) by law of June 25 1920. The French Government has imposed 
a tax of 37 francs, 50 centimes per hectogram of fine gold contained in 
articles of manufacture since 1873, and justifies this tax in a formal docu- 
ment transmitted by the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, as follows: ‘““Moreover this tax, striking as it does luxury goods, 
or unessential articles, enters into the category of a sumptuary tax, the 
levying of which is admitted by all economists as a legitimate procedure.”’ 
This fact is referred to for the reason that it would seem that foreign govern- 
ments are exercising greater precautions to protect their monetary gold 

reserves than is the United States a creditor nation from which Europe 
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expects and should receive every assistance in restoring its mnoetary 
reserves to normal as a means of protecting the gold standard throughout 
the world. 

Premium Not a Subsidy. 

As compared to 1914, the purchasing power of the dollar in terms of all 
commodities in 1919 was 47 cents. The gold producers’ ounce in 1914 
had a purchasing power of $20.67, whereas during 1919 the same ounce 
could purchase in terms of all commodities but $9.70. Since the price of 
gold has been arbitrarily fixed by statute at $20.67 an ounce, the gold 
producer is in the same position as a person who received the same income in 
1919 as in 1914 and finds that a $2.000 income has shrunken in purchasing 
power to $970. This is the principal reason for the decline in the gold 
production from $101,000.000 in 1915 to less than $50,000,000 this year. 
Were it not for the fact that the government has arbitrarily fixed the price 
of gold, in which event the law of supply and demand does not operate, it 
would not be necessary to consider compensating the gold producer for a 
part of the decline in the purchasing power of the dollar which has taken 
place the last four years. The premium to be paid to the gold producer, 
based upon the new ounce of production, cannot be construed as a bonus or 
subsidy for the above reason. Most of the wage increases that have been 
allowed by various industries and the increases in transportation rates, Car 
fares, and for municipal gas and electric services throughout the country 
have been based upon the increase in commodity prices or the decline in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. The products of all other industries 
except that of the gold mining industry have been automatically increased 
in price during this period, so that the cost of production is fully covered, 
together with a profit, by which alone future production of such commodities 
may be assured. If we are to maintain the normal gold production of the 
United States it will be necessary to take this into consideration. Gold is 
the only product, because it is fixed in price, that has not been able to 
respond to the law of supply and demand, and special provision must be 
made if we are to keep the gold production of the country from vanishing 
altogether. 

Free Gold Market Maintained. 

The Gold Committee refers to the excise tax proposed as interfering 
with the free flow of gold into the arts, thus violating one of the basic 
elements of the gold standard. In another place the Committee refers to 
the excise as a differential tax on a raw material. In this most important 
provision of the bill the Committee has overlooked the fact that the excise 
is to be paid only upon the sale of the manufactured article, and not upon the 
bullion, which the manufacturers will receive from the Mint as they always 
have at the fixed price of $20.67 per ounce. In this way a free gold market 
is maintained, and there is no interference with the free flow of gold either 
into the arts or from the arts into the Mint. The fact that the rate of the 
excise is fixed at 50 cents a pennyweight for the fine gold contained cannot 
be construed as a differential tax on the raw material, as it is simply 4 
means by which the tax may be equitably measured and levied upon the 
consumers of articles containing gold, in the same manner in which the 
French Government has imposed its sumptuary tax. 


Paper Currency Inflation and Not Gold Cause for High Prices. 

The Committee makes a statement with reference to the effect of gold 
production as follows: ‘‘Increased gold production in a period of low prices 
and low costs makes it easier for prices to rise again, while diminished gold in 
periods of high prices and high costs tends to reduce prices and costsa gain.”’ 
This is not borne out by the facts. The gold production of the world has 
declined from $469,000,000 in 1915 to $350,000,009 in 1919, a reduction of 
25% in the last four years, and yet prices throughout the world have risen 
enormously. Commodity prices in this country continued to increase 
between May 1 1919 and May 1 1920, notwithstanding the loss by excess 
exportation from the United States of $445,000,000 in gold or 144% of 
the highest gold stock ever possessed by this country. Furthermore, during 
the period when the gold reserves of foreign nations were being greatly re- 
duced by what they sent to this country their prices advanced even more 
rapidly than those in this country. This indicates that the reverse of the 
Committee’s observation is true, that the depletion of gold reserve at a time 
when currency is rapidly expanding is mainly accountable for accentuating 
the increase in prices. ‘The degree of inflation is measured by the ratio of 
the guld reserve to the volume of the circulating media, and it must be 
apparent that an increase in the gold reserve without an increase in the 
ciruclating media would reduce the degree of inflation. It must also be 
evident that the effect on prices of the supply of gold in active ciruclation is 
relatively small compared with that of the credit currency based on gold 
which is not ‘‘free’’ but locked up by the Treasury and Reserve banks and 
used indirectly as the basis for a larger volume of currency. If this gold 
were really free and circulating, it could not be so used. The true remedy 
for inflation is to return the gold to circulation, form which it has been se 
greatly withdrawn as the basis for inflation. Of the total gold stock of the 
United States which amounted on Oct. 1 1920 to $2,704,672.504, $2,003,- 
072.000 was held as the gold reserve of the Federal Reserve System and 
thereby was tied up by the Federal Reserve Act, 35% against net deposit 
liabilities, and 40% against the note liabilities of the Federal Reserve banks. 
After satisfying the reserve requirements of the net deposits there was on 
Oct. 15 1920, a gold cover of 46.6 cents for every Federal Reserve dollar 
note in circulation, of which there were $3,353,271,000. The gold cover on 
Oct. 15 1920, of the Federal Reserve note was but 6.6 cents per dollar 
above the amount required by law, which is closer than conservative 
financiers would like to see it. 


Deflation Not a Remedy. 


While the business affairs of the country’are gradually adjusting them- 
selves to normal, it will, in the minds of most bankers and economists, be 
many years before the dollar will regain its purchasing power of 1914; 
in fact, that time may never come. Consequently, temporary means 
must be provided to sustain the gold mining industry over this period of 
gradualreadjustment. While it is true that there has been an attempt made 
to contract the credit structure of the country, I would call your attention 
to the continually increasing volume of currency in circulation and the 
decline in the gold reserve ratio of the Federal Reserve System. While the 
gold ratio may improve with a contraction of the credit and currency 
structure of the country, we shall, on account of our adverse trade balance, 
be forced to lose a considerable amount of the gold which might be thereby 
released. 

It is being demonstrated that a vast amount of inflation cannot be reduced 
without causing hardship and loss of employment, and therefore is it a not 
proper correction to make stronger the reserves and circulating media by 
increasing the production and conserving the use to which the gold is put, 
thereby increasing the production of commodities which are so greatly 
needed throughout the country to-day. By this means only can the cur- 
rency and credit structure of the country be deflated, while at the same time 
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ncreasing the physical production of commodities so as to lower the cost 
of living, and with the idea always in view that it is the use to which money 
and credit are put that is the all-important thing. While the Committee 
has urged that deflation is the only remedy for the economie pressure to 
which the gold mining industry is subjected, it is evident that any process 
of deflation must be so gradual that it will not restore the purchasing power 
of the dollar in time to save the industry from complete destruction. Par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that Congress has fixed the price of gold, it 
seems that Congress has now the power to stimulate the production of 
gold by creating the machinery whereby the consumer of gold in the in- 
dustrial arts may pay more nearly the cost of production for his raw material, 
thereby enabling the producer of new gold to increase his output to meet the 
industrial requirements of the arts and trades, and protect the monetary 
gold reserve from further industrial depletion. The government should 
legislate to stimulate the domestic gold supply and thus relieve the strain 
and send into the currents of industry the invigoration of this new gold. 
The process of deflation in order to serve as a solution to the gold problem 
would have to take place so rapidly that it would paralyze the entire in- 
dustry of the country. It cannot be that the Committee would want to see 
deflation take place so rapidly. The attendant ills of a too rapid deflation 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. Labor difficulties will become more 
rather than less numerous. The loss of employment alone would create 
a burden upon the entire puplic in a lessened production, which could not 
be borne without suffering and the impairment of health. The loss in the 
production of new gold to the gold reserve will still further accentuate the 
volume of deflation. It will be necessary, also, to analyze our exports of 
gold more carefully and to increase the production of new gold at least to 
satisfy the requirements of the manufactures and the arts. Our gold should 
henceforth go to European countries whose reserves are now depleted and not 
to Japan to swell its already large reserves. Gold should not be sent in 
such large quantities as last year to India and China, where it is hoarded 
and removed from international circulation. To prevent this leak of gold 
we must purchase not more goods in Oriental countries in value than they 
are purchasing from us, thereby leveling the trade balance. 
Committee Underestimates Influence of Small Amounts of Gold. 

The Committee has stated that a loss of $22,000,000 occasioned by the 
industrial consumption of gold over the production of new gold is a very 
small item to the monetary gold stock of the nation. In the opinion of the 
Committee, no doubt, the $80,000,000 in gold that was withdrawn from the 
United States Mint and Coinage and used for industrial purposes during 
1919, was also an excessively small amount, notwithstanding that the metal 
was entirely diverted from monetary use. The gold dollar in the vaults 
of the Federal Reserve Banks may serve as the basis of deposit liabilities 
of $2 50, and these deposits to the credit of a member bank may in turn 
serve to enable credit extention by that bank of anywhere from 7% to 14 
times that amount, or say $19 to $35. With reserves close to the legal 
minimum, therefore, every million dollars of gold lost to the monetary 
gold reserve means forced credit contraction of at least 20 millions. The 
$80,000,000 withdrawn for industrial consumption during 1919 would there- 
fore be equivalent at the least estimate of a contraction in the credit struc- 
ture of the country of $1,600,000,000. It is interesting to note the com- 
ments in the reviews of several of our banks recently with reference to the 
marked improvement in the money market resulting from the small amounts 
of gold which have come in from Europe. The National City Bank state- 
ment of October makes the following reference: ‘One explanation of the 
easier tone in the money market is to be found in a moderate increase of 
reserves, due to importations of gold from Paris and London. The lawful 
reserves of the Reserve banks on Sept. 3 aggregated $2,117,957,000, and 
on Sept. 24 they aggregated $2,151,594,000, an increase of some $34,000,- 
000."’ In the statement of The Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
October the following statement is made: ‘The gold coming from France 
is helping to increase the vase upon which that credit rests.’’ In the ten 
days ending Sept. 30 approximately $11,000,000 of gold was imported from 
France, which indicates what a small amount imported into the country 
has so great an influence on the money market. Can it be that the normal 
production of gold in the United States, which in 1915 was $100,000,000, 
would not exert a like influence on the money market or is there some magic 
difference between that gold which is imported from Europe and that which 
may be produced in the United States? These small importations of gold 
ease our money market at the expense of a depreciation in French and 
British exchange, which reduces their purchasing power in our market. 


Fisher Would Vary Grains in Dollar. 


The reference made by the Committee to the use of the index number in 
the bill as a means for adjusting the excise and premium as being similar 
in its application to the plan of Professor Irving Fisher for stabilizing the 
dollar, shows a marked lack of knowledge concerning his proposal. The 
index number as used by Professor Fisher would lessen or increase the num- 
ber of grains in the standard dollar from time to time, a fundamental change 
in the gold standard, while the index number as employed in the bill in no 
way changes the number of grains in the standard dollar and is used merely 
as a basis of comparison in order to equitably adjust the cost and price equa- 
tion between the producer of new gold and the consumer of industrial gold. 
As used in the bill, the index number has also been used for many years 
as a basis for regulating wages and for adjusting costs. 


Ample Protection Against Fraud. 


The Committee's objection to the bill based upon the possibility of fraud 
arising from the difficulty of distinguishing between virgin and old gold 
is more serious in theory than it will prove in practice. With the co-opera- 
tion of the Bureau of the Mint, the Bureau of Mines, and the Geological 
Survey, all of which organizations have field representatives in the gold 
mining districts, any successful fraud on the Government could only be 
on a very small and negligible scale. The affidavit of production specified 
in the bill and the penalty provided insures the Government every protec- 
tion against fraud. 

British Gold Supremacy. 


In 1915 the United States produced 21.5% of the total world’s gold out- 
put, and the British Empire 63.7%. In 1919 the United States produced 
but 16.6% of the total world’s gold output, while the British Empire pro- 
duced about 70%. Since July 24 1919, the British Empire has been paying 
an exchange premium, as high as 50%, to the gold producers of South 
Africa, where the bulk of the British gold is produced, while in the United 
States no assistance has been rendered the gold mining industry. The gold 
producers of all British possessions are receiving the benefit of an exchange 
premium. This year the contribution of the United States to the gold 
production of the world will probably be not more than 12%, about half of 
that which it contributed in 1915, while the stimulating effect of the exchange 
premium will probably increase the quota which the British Empire will 
contribute to 75%. Whereas in 1915 the British Empire produced three 
times as much gold as the United States, in 1920 Britain will have produced 
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six times as much. Are we to continue to ignore the problem of gold pro- 
duction in the United States, thus permitting the British Empire to gain 
an unquestioned supremacy ? 

Retention of Gold Standard. 


It is fundamental to the re-establishment of the gold standard as the basis 
of world intercourse that gold mining should go on at something like its 
normal rate. This requires that prospecting, exploration and development 
shall be carried on continually and that the industry shall invite investment 
upon terms fairly competitive with other industries. Gold mining under 
modern conditions is not an industry into which or from which capital can 
readily be shifted. It takes a long time to find and develop a good gold 
mine. It is not a casual industry, which can be suspended and ftesumed 
without serious interference with the volume of production. A considerable 
portion of the output always is obtained on a small margin of profit, and if 
such operations are suspended and the mines fill with water, they are likely 
to be abandoned permanently. The gold mining industry, which has so 
greatly shut down in the last four years, will be completely shut down unless 
constructive aid is provided without delay, in which event it will take years 
to develop a normal output of gold at a very much greater expense. To 
allow the gold mines of the United States to cave in and fill with water 
entails a waste of developed gold resources, which in a most critical hour of 
financial need will cause want. 

Mr. George E. Roberts, who seryed for 14 years as Director of the Mint, in 
a statement of December 20 1919, made the following comment: “I fear 
that a low production of gold and an unfavorable outlook for the industry 
at a time when credit was being curtailed and prices lowered would have 
the effect of reviving all the monetary heresies of the past. We want to 
stand by the gold standard; it is the sheet anchor of enduring prosperity; 
=a the gold standard will require a healthy gold mining industry to sustain 
it. 

Far from being a danger to the gold standard the enactment of this bill 
will protect the monetary gold reserve and will greatly assist in retaining the 
gold standard during the present period of credit restriction accompanied 
by declining prices. The continued depletion of the gold stock by excess 
exportation and industrial use will force a rapidity in deflation which will 
seriously impair the public confidence in the Nation's finance and currency 
unless a normal gold output is maintained. 

That this situation may be remedied without delay the Congressional 
consideration of this bill should be expedited. The British gold producer 
has been aided by the exchange premium. This bill offers a domestic 
solution for our own gold problem. I trust that this Convention of Bankers 
will lend the impetus of their endorsement to this bill which will protect 
the position of the United States as a creditor Nation. 


Report of the Committe on Commerce and Marine. 


ay Pee se and Members of the American Bankers Association; Gen- 
men: 

The Committee on Commerce and Marine in presenting the report of its 
work for the past year believes it particularly pertinent to restate that in 
all of its activities it has been uniformly guided by and has strictly ad- 
hered to the resolution adopted by the Association in annual convention 
in 1918. By that resolution the Association pledged itself “to support 
by every means in its power the development of export trade, to encourage 
manufacturers to enter upon this field of distribution, and to provide as 
rapidly as possible adequate facilities for financing export operations suf- 
ficient to meet every reasonable demand that may arise.”’ Particular 
reference is made at this time to the resolution, pursuant to the adoption of 
which the Association authorized the appointment of the Committee, for 
the reason that the Committee interpreted it as an instruction from the 
Association to produce, if possible, something of a constructive character, 
and hence has labored with that end in view. 

It was with that resolution particularly in mind that the Committee 
made its report on foreign trade financing to the Executive Council at the 
spring meeting of this year. That report was prepared after a very careful 
and comprehensive inquiry among the bankers of the country to whom 
the Committee submitted a plan contemplating the organization of a nation- 
wide foreign trade financing corporation. 


In the report to the Executive Council, the Committee’s belief, 
as expressed to the Association in 1919, was restated to the ef- 
fect that such financial machinery, now possible under the Edge 


Law, for furthering our foreign trade might very properly be supported by 
members of the Association, and that if such financial machinery were 
provided and received the support of the members of the Association, 
there could be no question of its success, and its success would find 
reflection in more prosperous conditions, than would otherwise prevail, 
in every section of the country. It was also pointed out that the plan 
suggests neither further inflation nor the absorption of existing credit, 
but relies on thrift and production and through these two means the furn- 
ishing of sufficient credit to finance our foreign trade. The report to the 
Council particularly emphasized the value of proper Association co-operation 
in encouraging national production and economy in connection with the 
maintenance and development of our foreign trade, maximum production 
also being of the utmost importance as a preventive of excessive prices to 
our own people for their needs. It made clear that such a foreign trade 
financing organization as outlined in the plan submitted would be a most 
influential factor not alone in extending proper credits in a businesslike 
way, thereby helping our foreign friends and keeping the markets of the 
world open for ourselves, but also in educating the people of this country 
in thrift and production and, so, to a full recognition of their responsibilities 
to themselves. The report pointed out the necessity of reforms in methods 
of taxation, particularly with reference to the excess profits tax, andsvit 
insisted that our Government should lend all proper aid in assuring to 
American business its rightful share in world trade. 

Upon accepting and approving this report, the Executive Council unani- 
mously adopted resolutions requesting the President of the Association to 
appoint a Committee of Three from the membership of the Association ‘‘to 
emphasize by all practical means the opinion of the Executive Council of 
the Association on this matter.’’ This Committee, it was stated in the 
resolutions, ‘‘shall be empowered to confer with any like committees which 
may be appointed by other responsible national organizations, with a view 
to enlisting united effort in the formation of a nation-wide foreign trade 
financing corporation,” and it was further resolved that the Committee ‘‘be 
urged to devote attention as promptly as possible to this matter so essential 
to our continued prosperity, with the object of evolving a safe, consistent 
and practicable plan for the financing of our foreign trade.”’ 

The President of the Association accordingly appointed a Committee of 
Three, naming as its Chairman the Chairman of the Commerce and Marine 
Committee, and, as the other two members, Mr. Charles H. Sabin, a mem- 
ber of the Commerce and Marine Committee, and Mr. John S. Drum, the 
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First Vice-President of the Association who has been constantly in touch 
with the Commerce and Marine Committee’s work. 

While the work of this Committee of Three was in no sense under the 
supervision of the Committee on Commerce and Marine, the latter Commit- 
tee was, by the very nature of things, in close touch with what was being 
done, and therefore, feels not only privileged, but regards it as important 
to include in this report a statement of what was accomplished by the 
Special Committee of Three, this inclusion being made by permission of the 
President of the Association and of that Committee. Similar Committees 
of Three were appointed by the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and the Chairman of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
in each case for the same purposes and having the same end in view that 
prompted the request by the Council that the President of the Association 
appoint a Specia] Committee of Three on foreign trade financing. 

The three Committees held several joint meetings at the first of which 
they formed themselves into a Committee of Nine, the Chairman of your 
Association’s Committee being chosen as Chairman of the joint Committee. 
Due consideration was given to the suggested plan for the organization of a 
foreign trade financing corporation, and in this connection it was made 
plain by the Chairman that the plan which was developed by the Commerce 
and Marine Committee had been formulated by that Committee because of 
the feeling that it was its particular function to bring to the consideration of 
the bankers and others some program of foreign trade financing which 
would prove to be constructive under all circumstances. He emphasized 
particularly the fact that neither the American Bankers’ Association, the 
Commerce and Marine Committee thereof, nor any member of that Com- 
mittee, was in any way seeking, collectively or individually, to organize 
such a foreign trade financing corporation, but he pointed out that such 
a corporation, if organized on lines approved by the Association, would un- 
doubtedly receive undivided Association support. The conclusion of the 
Committee of Nine was unanimous that such a foregn trade financing cor- 
poration would be of great material benefit to the trade of the country and 
that its organization should be undertaken with the least possible delay. 

A Sub-Committee of that Committee, consisting of one from each group, 
was appointed for the purpose of considering details of organization and 
the personnel of management. 

After a very careful study of the matter in all its details, both present and 
prospective, with particular reference to the success of such an organization 
from a financial as well as an economic standpoint, the Sub-Committee 
made its recommendations to the Committee of Nine which the latter 
Committee unanimously adopted in principle as its final conclusions and 
recommendations and in which your Committee concurs. 

These are that steps be taken as soon as practicable to organize a cor- 
poration under the Edge Law, with a view to commencing business on or 
about January 1, 1921, and that this corporation should have an authorized 
capital of one hundred millions of dollars, twenty-five per cent. of which 
should be paid in at the time of the commencement of business and the 
balance in sixty-day periods in accordance with the of the 
Edge Law. 

With respect to 


provisions 


personnel, your committee recommends that the most 


careful consideration continue to be given to this matter, with tht purpose 
in view of recommending, in proper time, to the Board of Directors of the 
corporation the very best men available for the executive staff. 
It is further 
That steps be taken as soon as possible for concerted action by individual 


recommended : 


bankers aud business men of the country for the organization of the cor- 
poration. 

That immediately thereafter application be made for a charter, and sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock be received in such manner as seems fitting, 
opportunity being given the public to subscribe. 

That it might be well to emphasize that the Articles of Incorporation of 
the corporation should provide for representation on the Board of Directors 
by Federal Keserve Districts. 

That in the operation of the corporation whatever capital may be sub- 
scribed from any locality shall be devoted primarily, as financial prudence 
would suggest and attendant circumstances warrant, to the handling of ex- 
ports of a character originating in that locality, in order that the prosperity 
of individual communities, large or small, may be enhanced, as much as 
may be, by the operations of the corporation. 

We recommend the organization under the plan of a large corporation 
as preferable to a group of smaller ones for the following reasons: 

It will attract the best expert talent. 

It will have the efficieney attaching to large organizations. 

It will give the utmost protection to the investor. 

It will the more readily create a market for its debentures by its avowed 
purpose of encouraging thrift. 

It will give to every locality the fullest possible use of the capital and 
funds coming out of that locality, to be employed in furthering the export 
trade of that locality, together with the prestige and influence of a large 
corporation in the employment of those funds. 

It will command a high degree of public confidence, and thus be able 

to formulate an educational campaign among the private investors of Amer- 
ica, and carry it through on correct lines, with the co-operation, as deemed 
suitable, of the American Bankers’ Association, its sections and departments, 
State Bankers’ Associations, local Clearing Houses and local banking insti- 
tutions, thus having the campaign extend to the smallest communities. 
It is obvious that such a plan as contemplated will come into most suc- 
cessful operation with the earnest and continuous support of bankers and 
others, given, wherever feasible and proper, through organizations, either 
existing or called into being to meet a need. 
» A resolution unanimously adopted at Chicago, July 26, 1920, by the 
Administrative Committee notes with approval and satisfaction the develop- 
ment of the policy of the Association in the foreign trade financing plan 
presented by the Commerce and Marine Committee and calls attention to 
the fact that this development is making possible co-operation in the plan, 
on a wide and effective scale, by banks of the country, exporters and im- 
porters, manufacturers and producers generally. Meanwhile, after the 
bankers’ group at the Seventh National Foreign Trade Convention at San 
Francisco last May had registered its opinion in favor of co-operation on 
the part of the business community in the development of foreign trade 
financing, the Convention in its final declaration of opinions and recom 
mendations characterized as important ‘“‘that our banking institutions 
should be afforded every reasonable opportunity and protection in their 
efforts to expand their services to foreign commerce and in enlisting the 
interest of American investors in foreign securities, with united action to 
this end, if possible, by exporters, bankers, manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers of this country.” 

Moreover, the Board of Directors of the American Manufacturers Export 
Association had adopted at its meeting, in July, 1920, a resolution stating 
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that every encouragement should be given by that association to the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association’s plan for the organization of an institution of 
sufficiently large capital to assist the American manufacturer in every 
proper way to reach his foreign markets. At its meeting in Washington 
this month, the Board of Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States received the report of the Chamber’s Conferring Committee 
which took part in the deliberations of the Committee of Nine on foreign 
trade financing, and voted that the Board recommend to the constituent 
members of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States sympathetic 
consideration of the American Bankers’ Association’s plan when that plan 
has had the approval of the American Bankers’ Association. 

We must have outlets for our products; a certain volume of foreign 
sales must be maintained, or the prosperity of the country will suffer 
throughout. But, after all, the purpose of the corporation would be two-fold 
to render service not only here in promoting increased wealth and settled 
conditions, but also abroad where such service can be safely rendered with- 
out undue risk and to the advantage of America’s export trade. This can 
assurediy be done. 

All considerations speak strongly for the need of serious effort at this 
time on the part of American bankers and business men in support of our 
foreign trade. Under existing conditions some of our manufacturers, un- 
able to grant foreign customers the credit necessary to ensure continued 
foreign purchases, have been forced to restrict their activities in foreign 
fields. Our social and economic welfare is bound up in the future of our 
trade relations with other peoples, and hence it is incumbent on us to culti- 
vate the awaiting markets and finance our commercial operations. 

As has been said by the originator of the Edge Law, a few. dollars here 
and there will not do; millions upon millions must be supplied to finance 
foreign buyers and to pay in cash the bills of American producers. 

Under the Edge Law, such a corporation as contemplated would be 
permitted to issue debentures against foreign securities carefully purchased 
by it to the amount of ten times its capital, so that it would have a maxi- 
mum ability financially of about a billion dollars. These foreign securities 
would be such as are issued by sound individual corporations in any part of 
the world where American trade extends. When necessary, as a result of 
the expansion of the business of the company, to issue debentures against 
its securities and offer those debentures to the American public, it would 
only do so for the purpose of further financing such export trade as would 
naturally originate in the various localities of the United States. When 
those localities were in need of such further assistance, it could be readily 
shown them that the proceeds of the corporation’s debentures sold to the 
people of those communities would be used primarily, in accordance with 
financial prudence and with due regard to attendant circumstances, for the 
financing of the exports of a character produced in those communities. To 
accomplish this, it would be necessary to form local organizations for the 
purpose of promoting thrift in order that a reasonable amount might be 
invested from savings in such securities as in turn would be used to finance 
the sale in foreign markets of the products of those communities. The 
local organizations could likewise promote production in order that suf- 
ficient commodities to supply the demand coming from the foreign markets 
might be spared without increasing the price for such of those commodities 
as may be needed for use by our own people. A local investor in the de- 
bentures of the corporation would not only receive a fair interest return 
on his investment, but that interest plus a wider market for the commodity 
or commodities in the production of which he was interested directly or 
indirectly. 

Your committee notes with a great deal of satisfaction that the press 
of the country and the people generally are coming to recognize the neces- 
sity of economy and increased production on the part of our people and 
the seriousness of not providing for permanent participation in the markets 
of the world. The people of England have lost no time since the armistice 
in increasing their foreign trade by every means within their power. It is 
estimated that financial operations of Great Britain in connection with 
its foreign trade have been doubled in the past two years, whereas during 
the war they were held down to a minimum, this being in contrast to our 
expansion during the war, succeeded by our present diminution. Bankers 
and business men of Great Britain are watching with great interest the 
development of corporations under the Edge Law. They are likewise very 
much interested in observing the result of the work of your Committee. 
An Englishman of prominence recently said in commenting on the proposal 
to organize a large foreign trade financing corporation, as recommended by 
this Committee, that if the proposal had had its origin in England for 
the promotion of English trade it would be developed successfully and 
without delay. Such a statement can fairly be taken as a challenge to 
American initiative, resourcefulness and management. 

It should be reiterated that in the plan there is not the slightest intention 
of invading the precent investment market. It would take only a very 
small part of the value of our annual production invested as savings in a 
corporation of the kind described to become a very potential investment 
in foreign securities, and one of the chief functions of the corporation 
would be to promote such saving. 

In view of the vital importance of the subject under consideration, other 
activities of the Commerce and Marine Committee are presented in an 
additional section of this report on file with the President and available to 
the members of the Association. Under the new constitution of the Asso- 
ciation, the Commerce and Marine Committee is succeeded by a Commis- 
sion of the same name which takes over its functions. It is the belief of 
the present Committee that nothing of greater moment devolves upon the 
Association and the new Commission than suitable co-operation by prac- 
tical means in the maintenance and development of America’s foreign trade, 
together with a continuation of Association activities in developing public 
understanding of the absolute necessity of national thrift and maximum 
production as essential not only to our foreign trade but also to our do- 
mestic prosperity. Our own rightful interests and our natural position in 
the world’s trade alike demand the continued application and development 
of sound principles relative to the maintenance and reasonable development 
of a foreign trade which, it is estimated, will, for this calendar year, 
approximate fourteen billions of dollars. 

Whether such a corporation as contemplated shall be organized depends 
now, in the opinion of your Committee, upon the bankers and business men 
of this country. We are satisfied that a corporation organized with a capital 
of one hundred millions of dollars will be successful from a financial stand- 
point and will be a potent influence in promoting thrift and production, and 
consequently result in material increase in the wealth of the country. 

Thé Commerce and Marine Committee submits for the earnest considera- 
tion of the members of the Association that the time is opportune for the 
formation of such a foreign trade financing corporation as contemplated, 
and, moreover, that there is urgent necessity for such a corporation, func- 
tioning effectively. There exists for the bankers of America a privilege, 











opportunity and duty in pointing the way definitely to the organization 
of such a corporation in co-operation with manufacturers, exporters and 
importers, producers and others, giving to it that support which is abso- 
lutely essential for it to come into successful maximum operation. 


(Signed for the Committee) JOHN McHUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce and Marine, 


American Bankers’ Association. 
Washington, October 18, 1920. 


Report of the Currency Commission. 
Washington, Oct. 19, 1920. 


Mr. Richard S. Hawes, President, American Bankers’ Association, 5 Nassau 
Street, New York: 


My Dear Mr. President—At the Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in 1919, Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, ad- 
dreased the convention upon the subject of Stabilizing the Dollar, and 
submitted a plan designed to accomplish such result. 

In your letter addressed to the Currency Commission, written in Novem- 
ber last, you say: 

“After Professor Irving Fisher delivered his speech, Mr. F. 0. Watts 
arose on the floor of the convention, and offered a resolution which in- 
structed the presiding officer of the convention to refer Professor Fisher’s 
speech and plan to the Executive Council.” 

You further advised that the Executive Council voted that the subject 
be referred to the Currency Commission for report. 

The Commission has been provided with literature for and against the 
proposition. The principal literature in favor of Dr. Fisher’s plan for sta- 
bilizing the dollar is contained in his own book published by MacMillan 
Company, in which he discusses the subject with great force and clearness. 
He has approached the subject from all angles, raising and answering from 
his standpoint all possible questions or objections. We also put before the 
Commission a briefer presentation and discussion by Dr. Fisher of his plan. 
The Commission was also furnished with discussion of Professor Fisher’s 
plan by leading economists and financiers who do not approve of the same. 
For instance, Dr. Carl C. Plehn, Professor Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia; Dr. E. R. A. Seligman, Professor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity and formerly President of the American Economic Association; Dr. 
David Kinley, President of the University of Illinois and formerly President 
of the American Economic Association; Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., Eco- 
nomist of the Chase National Bank in New York; Dr. H. P. Willis, Profes- 
sor of Banking at Columbia University and formerly Secretary of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; Dr. J. H. Hollander, Professor of Economics at Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. F. W. Taussig, Professor of Economics, Harvard 
University, formerly President of the American Economic Association; Dr. 
J. L. Laughlin, Emeritus Professor of Economics, Chicago University; Dr. 
David Friday, Professor of Economics, University of Michigan; Mr. An- 
drew J. Frame, Economist, Waukesha, Wis. 

The Currency Commission has given very careful study to Dr. Fisher’s 
proposal. We have examined the literature bearing upon the subject pro 
and con. It is our conclusion that Professor Fisher’s plan, though inter- 
esting and ably worked out, is wholly impractical, and would involve grave 
dangers to the stability of our financial and monetary system. It would 
lead to foreign drains on our gold in any period of crisis, since the plan 
calls for lightening the gold behind the dollar when prices fall, and for- 
eigners, foreseeing this, would draw down their balances in this country 
and sell ‘‘dollars’? short, before the Government could make the change. 
The plan would also make difficult, if not impossible, the maintenance of 
gold redemption in periods of rapidly rising prices. If adopted at the 
present time it would perpetuate all the suffering which recipients of fixed 
incomes have experienced as a result of the rapidly rising prices of the 
war. It would be wholly out of the question for the United States alone 
to adopt it, as Professor Fisher proposes, and almost no other great coun- 
try is in a position to meet gold obligations on demand. Had the plan 
been in operation at the outbreak of the great war in 1914, it would have 
broken down, as Professor Fisher now admits. It could not, therefore, 
have prevented the war-time rise in prices, and consequently most of the 
claims which Professor Fisher has made for it must be abandoned. The 
great economic evils of the war have grown out of wasteful consumption 
and destruction, demoralization and interruptions of transportation, and 
the withdrawal of many millions of men from production, the whole com- 
bining to create great scarcities of goods. No change in the monetary sys- 
tem could have prevented this evil. The plan could not, therefore, have 
been a remedy for social distress and discontent. 

Professor Fisher’s plan involves the modification of contracts calling for 
payment in “gold coin of the United States of the present weight and fine- 
ness,”’ by substituting the ‘“‘stapnilized dollar’ for the dollar of fixed weight 
and fineness. Your Commission is not in sympathy with this feature of the 
plan. 

Our judgment is, therefore, definitely adverse to Professor Fisher’s plan. 

Our judgment is further very definitely adverse to the proposal that the 
American Bankers’ Association should memorialize Congress to appoint a 
commission to investigate this matter and to determine whether a law 
embodying the plan should be adopted by Congress. We believe it is un- 
wise to agitate changes in the gold standard at the present time. Pro- 
posals looking toward the creation of new currency systems divorced from 
the gold standard are being made in many places. Many of them are of an 
extremely wild and dangerous character. Professor Fisher’s plan, to be 
sure, retains the element of redemption of gold, even though in varying 
amount of gold. But there are many proposals which involve the aban- 
donment of gold altogether and the creation of fiat money pure and 
simple. It is our view that the banking profession should set itself firmly 
against agitation of any schemes of this sort. The next ten years will see 
a prolonged contest between the defenders of sound money and the advo- 
cates of unsound plans, especially in Europe, and it is our view that the 
yanking profession of the United States should concern itself with the main- 
vanance in the United States and restoration in Europe of the old-fashioned 
gold standard, rather than with any effort to introduce refinements and 
novelties. 

In an appendix, we submit various documents bearing upon Professor 
Fisher’s plan. The plan itself is stated most fully by Professor Fisher in 
his book, “Stabilizing the Dollar,” published by MacMillan in 1920. This 
book is ably and interestingly written, and members of the Association, 
who wish fullest information regarding Professor Fisher’s proposal, are ad- 
vised to consult this book. 

We call your attention especially to the fact that the economists whom we 
have quoted and who have written in opposition to Professor Fisher’s plan 
are among the very ablest men in the economic gield. The weight of their 
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combined judgment strengthens decidedly our confidence in our own adverse 
conclusions regarding Professor Fisher’s plan. 

Should the Convention print the data, herewith submitted and made 
a part of this report, members of the Association will have at their com- 
mand a very full and able presentation of both sides of the question. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CURRENCY COMMISSION, 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, 
Chairman Advisory Board, Chase National Bank, New York, Chairman. 


JAS. B. FORGAN, 
Chairman of Board, First National Bank, Chicago, Ill., Vice-Chatrman. 


(In signing the report, Mr. Forgan added the following: 

“I have read Dr. Fisher’s Book, ‘Stabilizing the Dollar,’ also the dis- 
cussion of his plan by quite a number of authorities, the great majority of 
whom arrive at conclusions adverse to the plan. 

“While it is possible that Dr. Fisher’s plan might work out if established 
under normal conditions and if a guaranty could be had that normal condi- 
tions would permanently prevail, I am satisfied that it would break down 
whenever conditions came under any abnormal stress and would be a hin- 
drance rather than a help when facing such sudden abnormality of condi- 
tions as were produced by the war and which still continue. 

“Under our present system the Government gold certificates of fluctuating 
redeemable value would, as do the present gold certificates of definite value, 
practically all find lodgment in the Federal Reserve Banks as the basic 
reserves for the credit structure which has been built up in the shape of 
Federal Reserve notes, Federal Reserve deposits and the deposits of the 
member banks. The actual circulation of these gold certificates them- 
selves would be practically nil. I cannot, therefore, believe that a fluctua- 
tion, restricted to 1% a month, in the value of the gold forming the re- 
serve basis for such a structure of credit as now exists, would have much 
if any effect on the prices of goods and merchandise for which these various 
forms of circulating credits are exchangeable. 

“When credits are expanded to the extent they now are and as long as 
merchandise can be bought and paid for, not by the gold certificates them- 
selves, but by credit instruments for which the gold certificates are merely 
deposited as a small basic reserve, no slight change in the value of the 
metal represented by these certificates will, in my opinion, have the de- 
sired effect of lowering or raising the prices of merchandise.’’) 

MYRON T. HERRICK, 
President, Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FESTUS J. WADE, 
President, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, 
President Continental and Commercial National Bank, Chicago, IL. 
O. E. DUNLAP, 
President Citizens’ National’ Bank, Waxahachie, Tex. 
LUTHER DRAKE, 
President Merchants’ National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
SOL. WEXLER, 
J. S. Bache & Co., New York. 
ROBERT WARDROP, 
President Peoples’ National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. F. SWINNEY, 
President First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. J. FRAME, 
Chairman of Board, Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 
J. F. SARTORI, 
President Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
; LEVI L. RUE, 
President Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. A. HINSCH, 
President Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. L. HOWE, 
Vice-President Princeton Bank and Trust Company, Princeton, N. J. 
GUY E. BOWERMAN, 
Secretary, New York. 





Report of Committee on Public and Private Thrift. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 21, 1920. 


Gentlemen: 


The American Bankers’ Association has had various committees to deal 
with problems in agriculture, industry, commerce and finance. The banks 
were the most important factor in popularizing the Liberty loans and in 
making possible their wide distribution. In the work of the Savings 
Bank Section we have sought to promote saving and thrift through the 
channels of the thousands of savings banks which dot America from coast to 
coast. 

It is now proposed to develop a bank service for the promotion of thrift 
and the wider distribution of property ownership through a concerted move- 
ment by all the banks of the country. The plans thus far developed are 
based upon the idea that the national work will be only such as is required 
to stimulate and co-ordinate the efforts of each bank in its effort to reach 
the individual citizen. 

Back of the whole effort, however, is the thought that the banks have an 
essential place in the economic, and therefore the political structure of 
America. Our banks are the keystone of the American system of private 
property, equality of opportunity and guaranty of the rewards of toil. 
Against it must break all the forces for popularizing credit, for govern- 
ment ownership, for political control in place of private initiative, for 
paternalism in place of individualism. 

An editorial writer asks this question: ‘‘Do we realize that this ever. 
lasting insistence on a ‘new era,’ or a ‘humanizing of our affairs,’ on this 
claim of ‘better living conditions,’ is the inception of a tendency that 
can lead nowhere else than to its logical conclusion in socialism or sov- 
ietism ?’’ 

We all appreciate that there is no place for private banking, for private 
control of personal finance, under either socialism or sovietism. 

The editor above quoted concludes as follows: ‘*The typical bank in 
the United States, if true to its purpose and powers, has nothing to fear. 
It is its own exemplar, its own publicity agent. Size gives it no im- 
munity over service. It is an institution of the people and for the people 
and can inaugurate and extend its own educational process with a con- 
sciousness it does nothing in vain, nothing that militates against its growth 
and success, which by its appointments, helpfulness and system, it enlarges 
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its service to the community, through the individuals it makes its loyal 
friends.” 

The foundation for this service which must reach the individual as the 
unit in our democracy, is the promotion of thrift and saving. 

Thrift and saving is more common in this country than is often alleged. 
The number of savers is far larger than the mere number of those who 
have savings accounts in our banks, for there are millions of small farmers, 
small merchants, small manufacturers, small professional men, and also 
amall investors and even small bankers, who practice the utmost thrift that 
savings may be applied to the increase of their business. 

Let me cite a few statistics of thrift not included in orhtodox tables: 

On August 30 last, the commen stock of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was held by 90,952 persons, an increase of 17,496. in the past 
year and an average holding of less than 56 shares each. Many corpora- 
tions have made and are making large sales of their securities to em- 
ployees on savings plans. Swift & Company have 23,000 employees who 
are also stockholders. 

Furthermore, millions have been collected into private savings funds 
and organizations of various kinds: For instance, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has $11,000,000 on deposit for 10,000 savers, the Pennsylvania, 
General Motors, and other corporations have similarly large funds. 

But the recent orgy of extravagance has indicated very clearly the need 
for more popular realization of the need for saving when and as the op- 
portunity presents itself. And although we may hope that hever again 
will we have such a period of inflation in prices and dislocation of values, 
the time is at hand when thrift and saving will be regarded as not only 
possibilities but actual necessities. 

Thus, to refer to the need for constant increase in our capital funds in 
order to finance even the normal growth in commerce aiid industry, it is 
to be noted that the main source of increase must come from the small 
savers. The present tax policies of this contry effer a serious check to 
increased investment by the holders of large wealth. As has been well 
stated in a current magazine article, the growth in the number of small 
investors will mean “the bubbling up of new springs of capital throughout 
the country which will feed the creeks that in turn will be led by the 
conservative investment banker into the great rivers of investment capital 
that furnish the power to our railroads, our public utilities, and to the 
industries of the country.” 

Your committee finds, therefore, that there are two important aspects 
to any such movement. Not only must the lesson be taught to the in- 
dividual citizen and especially to the wage earner who has not vet 
found a place to begin, but our governmental officials must also be im- 
pressed with a similar idea because of their example to the citizens and 
also because of its demand upon the people’s savings for purposes which 
too often are neither wise in themselves or economically handled. 

Public Thrift. 

It is not our purpose at this time to more than mention the imperative 
need for reduction in expenditures by all branches of government, especially 
by the Federal. 

The tax burdens upon industry and commerce, and upon the billions of 
savings which would otherwise be used to finance new industry and new 
commerce, is beyond all reason and in excess of the public need. Not 
only is every existing activity of government displaying a natural inclina- 
tion to increase in scope and expense, but the Federal Treasury is besieged 
by enormous projects for social and economic service many of which will 
appeal to this convention for endorsement. 

The situation has been so well covered by a manifesto from leading busi- 
ness men of England that I will quote a few words: 

“There never was a time when public retrenchment was more urgent, 
especially in the interests of those whose margin of income over bare 
necessaries is slender and insufficient. The proportion of government 
expenditure to national income is several times as great as it was before 
the war, which means that a far smaller proportion of that income is avail- 
able for provision for old age, for savings and business enterprise, irre- 
spective of all those with fixed incomes having sufficient margins for food, 
clothes and rent. The Government appears to be quite unconscious of this. 
Week by week, month by month, the taxpayers’ money is poured out like 
water in schemes which may appear to have merit, but which the country 
cannot afford. 

“That the Government believes they are acting for the general good, we 
do not deny; but they seem to be convinced that their mission in office 
is to think out how they can spend the public money on vast projects of 
enterprise and reform. This very fact lies at the root of the whole diffi- 
culty. With this attitude of mind it is hopeless to expect that any serious 
curtailment of expenditure will be undertaken. 

“After much consideration we believe that there is no cure for the 
present state of affairs except in the constituencies.’’ 

To the same effect is the joint memorandum signed by five of the leading 
economists of Europe and presented to the International Financial Congress, 
organized by the League of Nations, which is now in session at Brussels. 
They state that in order to stop inflation of credit and currency, the first 
essential is that “Government spending must be cut down, the conduct of 
Government enterprise at less than cost and the payment of subsidies on 
particular commodities and services must as far as possible be abolished. 
and military and naval expenditure stringently restricted.” | 

No business organization in this country should speak louder or with more 
persistence on this subpect of public expenditure than the 
Bankers’ Association. 


American 


Private Thrift. 

We have already indicated in a general way the relations of private thrift 
and saving on the national welfare. 

Every banker is familiary with the wide variety of problems in personal 
economics on which he is compelled to spend a large portion of his time. 
He knows that the worker with a bank account or who owns a home or 
has become convinced that his wages come out of what he produces rather 
than from his employer’s capital investment—he knows that no such per- 
son is a bolshevist. 

Again, Americanization in the proper sense may be said to depend upon 
two things; first, familiarity with our language and institutions, and sec- 
ond, becoming an integral part of our economic structure. We sometimes 
think that the latter can be accomplished before the former. Be that as 
it may, our public authorities being aware of their obligation to teach our 
language to foreigners, we find that the next most vital service is to induct 
every alien into our system of private ownership and opportunity. 

Both reason and experience result in the conclusion that confidence in 
and familiarity with our American banking system are essential prelim- 
inaries to active participation in the American economic system. 

As said by a recent writer, private bank accounts are the “rivets of 
society.” 


CONVENTION. 


We do not contend that the bank account is the only efficient or the 
only desirable means for saving and accumulation. Furthermore, as 
demonstrated by our experience with war securities, distinct systems for 
promoting and collecting savings will each have an appeal so different 
that new sources of funds will be discovered. 

But neither will the savings bank system be displaced or made less 
essential by any of the numerous systems of installment investments. An 
installment investment fixes the object of saving at the beginning of the 
operation and irrespective of the future needs of the saver. Not infrequently 
such a contract involves the assumption of liability, which is in excess of 
the employees’ financial worth. 

On the other hand, the bank account is a means of accumulation for 
both emergency needs and for enabling a future selection of investments 
according to the then existing conditions. Systematic saving creates a 
moral obligation with the depositor, whereas an installment purchase even 
of loan association stock creates a contract liability which too often is 
not understood and which may turn the individual’s surplus into a deficit. 

The bank account as a of thrift and saving, therefore, is to be 
regarded as a means and not as an end in itself. It is not the only means 
nor do we say that it is always the best means, but it is the most universal 
means of systematic saving in this country, and it should accompany every 
No economic training is complete which does 


use. 


means 


plan which may be adopted. 
not emphasize its value and 
Work. 

Your Committee on Public and Private Thrift is contemplating the de- 
velopment of two distinct lines of activity. 

The first may be classed as a general advertising campaign. 

The consists of the development of means for applying thrift 
which shall reach every family in this country which has no bank account. 
In doing this we may be stimulating many bank accounts which are now 
dormant. 

The advertising campaign is intended to both stimulate new attention to 
the subject of this report and also to effect concentration of effort by 
all the banks in every part of the country. It will not displace any work 
now being done by banks and should greatly stimulate the demand for ex- 
pert service from the commercial agencies. 

The campaign would co-ordinate and to some extent systematize the 
local publicity efforts of all our members. The ideal is to unite all banks 
that not only may much of the present waste be eliminated, but that the 
greater destruction of battery fire may be obtained as against the scattered 
shots of guns independently operated. 

As to the second division for work, that of providing the meang for 
stimulating and even for collecting the savings of each family unit, you 
have doubtless been made familiar with our studies on school and industrial 
savings systems and in home economics departments through the Journal. 
In neither of these three branches will any one plan of operation be applic- 
able to all conditions, but a comparative study should lead to much im- 
provement and ultimately we may have a few systems which can be re- 
garded as standard and which may even carry the stamp of A. B. A. 
approval. 


Plans for 


mf cond 


Conclusion. 


This is only a report of progress. Your committee has found the sub- 
ject to involve great difficulties, many of which were not anticipated. 

But we are impressed with the great responsibilities and also the large 
opportunities which are opening to the members of the American Bankers’ 
Association along lines indicated above. We have made recommendations 
to our officials with a view to effective organization of this work for a 
three-year campaign. 

We would request every member to appreciate the size of our problem both 
in developing the plans and also in coping with them. Even though some 
of our communications be in printed form, we trust that the recipient 
will understand that it is just as personal in its appeal and importance as 
if dictated individually. 

If the plans appear to develop slowly, you will kindly realize that every 
effort is being made to avoid the usual flash of such campaigns. 

Finally. 

When the campaign starts, no banker should worry about how it will 
work or about its effect. Jt will work. The real problem is fer each 
member to fill his own local position. 

The real offensive power of an army rests with the host of non-commis- 
sioned officers rather than in the general staff! 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. FRED STRONG, 
THOMAS B. McADAMS, 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, 
Francis H. SIsSson, 
WILLIAM E. KNox, 
OLIVER J. SANDS, 
RuDoLPH 8S. HECHT, 
J. A. House, 
Members of Committee. 


Chairman, 


Report of the Agricultural Commission. 


The increasing interest aroused among bankers by the activities of the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers’ Association and the 
Bankers’ State Committees on Agriculture was evidenced by the represen- 
tative attendance at the Agricultural Conference held last Monday in this 
city when bankers, composing the presidents, secretaries, chairmen and mem- 
bers of bankers’ agricultural committees from nearly every State in the 
Union devoted the entire morning to an interesting tour of the Department 
of Agriculture arranged by Secretary Meredith, visiting various bureaus 
with the activities of which the bankers of this country are chiefly con- 
cerned. This was followed by an interesting night session featured by a 
notable address delivered by Dr. E. D. Ball, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and illuminated by interesting reports from the chairmen of 
the committees. 

I wish that every member of this association might have the opportunity 
of participating in the tour of the department and night session. They 
were most interesting, instructive and inspiring, and as a result I feel cer- 
tain that every bankers’ association represented will greatly increase the 
scope of its agricultural committee’s activities. 

Bankers are beginning to see that the business of banking is closely inter- 
woven with the conduct of the farming business and that, with twenty 
thousand of the thirty thousand banks of this country situated in rural 
communities, the safety and the prosperity of the banking business depend 
largely upon the safety and success of agriculture. The members of this 
Association who were fortunate enough to hear the magnificent address 
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delivered last Tuesday morning by that great man who presides over the 
Department of Agriculture must begin to realize the tremendous scope of 
the activities of the Department, in which bankers have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to participate. Secretary Meredith pointed this out most clearly in 
a recent telegram to The Banker-Farmer, in which he said, “‘Bankers, per- 
haps, more than any other single group of business men, have it in their 
power to render an essential service in maintaining and developing the 
agriculture of America on the basis that is necessary to the permanent 
prosperity, not of agriculture alone, but of all industry and all business 
enterprise.”’ 

It is the mission of your agricultural commission to shape the plans by 
which bankers can best perform this service. Your commission has been 
doing this by formulating and printing plans for the organization of State 
and county committees on agriculture; by constantly keeping in touch with 
the forty-eight Bankers’ Associations; but urging the appointment of agri- 
cultural committees in State associations where work of this kind has 
not been engaged upon; by stimulating the activities of committees which 
have been somewhat dormant; by encouraging the holding of the banker- 
farmer meetings at the colleges of agriculture, which we have found to be 
one of the most stimulating agencies for arousing the interest of bankers 
in matters agricultural; by the creation of special committees on rural 
education, on roads, on farm tenancy; and by the publication and distri- 
bution of our official magazine, The Banker-Farmer, which brings to the 
Bankers’ Agricultural Committees authoritative messages from the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the land grant colleges reports of activities of 
State committees and individual bankers, suggestions for agricultural work 
which have been taken hold of by thousands of banks all over the country ; 
a magazine of propaganda, which has been conducted for the sole purpose 
of arousing the bankers’ interest in a better agriculture and rural life. 

Will you not assist us in spreading the seed of our propaganda? Your 
Agricultural Commission and the State committees need the help of the 
entire membership of this body. The committees at best, can merely set 
forth programs of work—can show you the results obtained by bankers 
who have found out that better farming means greater bank profits. It is 
up to you, the members representing the thirty thousand banks of this 
country, to join with us in making the American Bankers’ Association a 
real potential force in the agricultural development of the country. 

The methods by which you can do this are clearly set forth. There is 
nothing visionary about this work. Our great Department of Agriculture, 
with whose forces we have been in conference this week, is pointing the 
way by which you can, if you will, increase the agricultural wealth of 
your community, which, of necessity, will increase your profits. 

You ask, what can youdo? What service can the individual bank perform ? 

Well, let me say that the first thing you can do is to lend your influence 
toward properly maintaining the Department of Agriculture itself.  Be- 
cause of reduced appropriations by the Congress, the Department has been 
obliged to suspend or materially curtail some of its most important work, 
especially that relative to market reports and crop estimates, dairying and 
cereal investigations, plant industry, entomology, research work in dyes, 
combating animal diseases, etc. It is of vital importance that appropria- 
tions for these purposes should be restored. 

But this is not the only difficulty with which this great department is 
confronted. It is necessary to increase agricultural appropriations in order 
that the employees of the department may receive adequate salaries. 

On August 19, Secretary Meredith wrote a letter to the chairman of 
your commission, relative to the conference which at that time was under 
advisement, and in answer to an inquiry propounded relative to the loss 
of men by the department, the Secretary wrote as follows: 

“It is true, as you say, that the Department of Agriculture is losing 
many of its most valuable men. In fact, the turnover in our personnel has 
reached a stage where we are threatened with a serious disintegration of the 
service unless some action is taken to afford relief. More than eight 
thousand members of our regular staff resigned last year in order to 
accept outside employment at compensation two, three or four times 
greater than they were receiving in the department. * * * I am en- 
closing a list of some of the employees, selected at random, who have left 
the service to engage in other employment. Perhaps it would be best 
not to give publicity to the names of individuals on this list, but there 
is no reason why the other data should not be used in that you 
may see fit.” 

Here is a list of experts, including the chief and fourteen specialists in 
the Bureau of Markets, a dozen of the best men in Plant Industry, Animal 
industry and Forest Service, chemists, soil experts, road experts, sixty 
of the most valuable servants of the Department of Agriculture, who were 
receiving a maximum of $4,500 to a minimum of $1,600, who are now ob- 
taining salaries ranging from $20,000 to $4,500. Gentlemen of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, here is work in hand for you. The Secretary has 
stated on many occasions that it has been only sheer patriotism, love of 
the work and a sense of duty that has kept many of these men and women 
at their posts; it is time for the American public to awaken to the fact 
that those who direct the scientific thought of the nation should receive 
adequate compensation for their services. I hope this association will put 
itself clearly on record in this connection and that the Federal Legislature 
Committee of the American Bankers’ Association will take vigorous action. 
Our members should be circularized and every banker in this country ought 
to be in behind his Member of Congress in order that this great department, 
which is increasing the wealth of our country by hundreds of millions of 
dollars, may be adequately maintained. 

What can you do to increase the agricultural wealth of your community ? 
You can encourage and finance the purchase of pure-bred livestock. 

You can help to develop the dairying industry. 

You can organize a Boys’ and Girls’ Pig Club. 

Or a Calf Club. 

Or a Baby Beef Club. 

Or a Sheep Club. 

Or a Corn and Wheat Club. 

Or an Oats Club. 

Or a Poultry Club. 

Or a Canning Club. 

You can make your bank headquarters for farmers by— 

Displaying agricultural products in your lobby; 

Establishing a rest room for farmers’ wives; 

Distributing farmers’ account books (hundreds of thousands of these 
books have already been distributed by agricultural committees). 

You can encourage farmers’ short courses at the agricultural colleges. 

Your influence can do much toward encouraging farmers to send their 
boys to agricultural colleges. 

You can insist upon farmers raising enough food for their families and 
feed for their livestock as a requisite for bank credit. 





any way 
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These are but a few of the things which you can do and which thousands 
of bankers are already doing as a result of the work of the bankers’ 
agricultural committees. You can do a great constructive work by forming 
a partnership, if you please, with your county agent and your home 
demonstration agent, who are the direct representatives of the Department 
of Agriculture. These forces, backed up by the influence of the country 
banker, can do much to increase the agricultural wealth of our country. 

But the farmer justly points out that increased agricultural production 
does not necessarily increase his wealth and that faulty methods of distri- 
bution frequently rob him of a just measure of return for his product. 

The farmer needs the assistance of bankers in marketing his products, 
more than in any other line of endeavor. 

How can bankers assist in the farmers’ marketing problems? We can 
assist him, my friends, by using our influence in promoting the organiza- 
tion of co-operative warehousing and selling organizations. Many of us, 
I know, have been fearful of entering the field of marketing because we 
have been afraid that in doing this we would come into conflict with our 
own customers, the middlemen, who are buying the farmers’ products. But 
it is high time for the bankers of the country to realize that a more 
economical method of distributing our food products is absolutely essential 
to the success of American agriculture; that unless farmers can produce 
and sell their crops with some reasonable assurance of a fair profit, there 
will be an increasing tide of men drifting from the farms into the cities. 

We believe in co-operation for ourselves. The Federal Reserve system 
is a co-operative organization by which the resources of all the member 
banks are placed at the disposal of those sections of the country which 
most need them, In like manner co-operation among farmers in apportion- 
ing what they produce to meet the demands of the country is economically 
sound. The farmer needs your help in this work, my friends, because you 
can supply him with that essential which he chiefly lacks—a knowledge 
of business organization and business methods. 

The Federation of Farm Bureaus is doing much to promote a sound sys- 
tem of co-operative selling of farm products. The work of the farm bureaus 
should receive your careful study and support. 

The farm labor problem, of which we read so much these days, will, to 
a large extent, right itself when the profits of the farm are increased, thus 
better enabling the farmer to compete for farm labor. 

Bankers can also assist in helping to meet the farm labor problem by 
encouraging the use of improved farm machinery, and while great care 
should be exercised by the banks in the use of credit for this purpose, 
there is no doubt that the day of power farming is close at hand and rural 
bankers should study and encourage the use of the right kind of power 
farming machinery by the right kind of men. 

The greatest use of the facilities of Federal farm land bank system should 
continue to be studied and encouraged by bankers, for the proper use of 
these facilities will not only greatly assist in the development of our country, 
but will release funds now employed by rural banks which may well be 
used for some of the purposes set forth above. . 

In the campaign to decrease farm tenancy by encouraging the sale of 
farm lands to worthy tenant farmers and in the effort to make permanent 
home owners out of tenant farmers an opportunity for real service is offered 
country bankers. 

The consolidation of rural schools and increased appropriations for rural 
education and campaigns for a better system of rural roads are all meas- 
ures which may well engage the thoughtful consideration of bankers. 

These are but a few of the things, my friends, which are embodied in 
the work of your agricultural committees. To bring the influence of bankers 
to bear upon these important subjects is the mission of your agrcultural 
commission. We have gathered here this week in conference with the forces 
that direct the agricultural activities of the nation, and as a result we 
hope to shape new plans and gain new vigor for the guidance of the 
State committees. In like manner, let me suggest that each State associa- 
tion should call a similar meeting at its college of agriculture—a banker- 
farmer meeting, if you will, if not a conference of your agricultural com- 
mittee with those who direct the agricultural forces of your State. If 
the agricultural committees of the bankers’ associations were to hold meet- 
ings of this kind at your colleges of agriculture where State campaigns 
could be mapped out and if these plans could be followed up, as has been 
constantly suggested by our commission, by the appointment of active 
committees on agriculture in every county, and if every rural bank in 
the land were to designate some one officer or employee who would specialize 
in the work of agricultural development, then, indeed, would the hopes 
and plans and purposes of your agricultural commission begin to reach 
fruition. 

Secretary Meredith, in a notable address delivered before the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, last March, said it was going to be his purpose 
“to sell the services of the Department of Agriculture to more men and 
women in America than are now using it.’’ 

May I say, in conclusion, that it is our purpose to try to sell the services 
of our agricultural commission and our agriculeural committees to more 
bankers than are now using it? We want you, the bankers of this country, 
to do these things which the Department of Agriculture is calling upon 
you to do. Use your influence in your communities—the greatest influence 
possessed by any body of business men in the country—for the encourage- 
ment of a sound system of national agriculture. Constitute yourselves part- 
ners of those servants of science, the forces of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who are not only vastly increasing the wealth of the na- 
tion, but whose noble efforts are doing much to promote the happiness of 
rural America, 





Report of Committee on Federal Reserve Membership 
Campaign by J. H. Puelicher, Chairman. 


The Federal Reserve Membership Campaign Committee came into 
being as a war measure. The successful financing of the war required the 
strengthening of the Federal Reserve system by a substantial addition of 
State bank assets. It was estimated that two billion five hundred million 
dollars of assets from this source would effectively meet the situation. 

Through the membership of State chartered institutions in the Federal 
Reserve system approximately seven billions of such assets were obtained. 
This became possible because of amendments to the Federal Resreve Act 
secured by the Federal Reserve Board assistd by the State Bank Section. 

Since the close of the war, it has become increasingly difficult to induce 
any considerable number of remaining eligible non-member institutions to 
join the Federal Reserve system. 

This situation has been intensified by dissatisfaction resulting from 
methods used in promoting the Federal Reserve Par Collection Plan. 

For this reason the work of your committee is presently dormant and 
the committee is not expending association funds. I therefore recommend 


the discharge of the committee. J. H. PUELICHER, Chairman 
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Report of Committee on Public Relations. 


To Members of the American Bankers’ Association: 

Vormed with the idea of creating a better understanding between the 
the banks, this 
through effective committee 


has served the purpose that the St. Louis 


regard for the work of vast 
this 
convention had in its creation. 


still 


public and and a proper 


association, public contact, we believe 


with a limited budget and on a temporary basis, the 


year’s accomplishments are such that in the judgment of your committee 


Operating 


they not only warrant a continuance, but an enlargement of this work. 
Committee activities have been carried on through an office established at 
St. Louis, with only a part-time secretary in charge. 

More than 650 of the leading newspapers of the country have been 
supplied every two weeks with bulletins containing news of banks and of 
The editors 
exhibiting 


the association. have been exceptionally Our 


clippings, part of the 
which can be seen in the Public Relations headquarters here, show that 


responsive. 


only a very small news items used, 


thousands of dollars worth of constructive publicity was secured, largely 
by reason of their being supplied with information in a timely way and 
in accepted newspaper form. Banking really is so technical that a reduc- 
tion of its features into everyday English for general understanding makes 
Nothing affects so many people everywhere as the 
and that is the 
interest. 


it doubly acceptable. 
status and dealing in 
value—the Jatitude 

Nearly a hundred financial papers and writers have received a weekly 


finance editor’s gauge of news 


of readers’ 
news service. These editors have responded in a most wholesome fashion. 
Statements of that 


pleased at having a recognized and readily accessible source of association 


appreciation from them indicate they are only too 


news. Many have commented favorably in a news way on the service, and 
the display of material used convinces that their columns were given over 
the A. B. A. 
Bankers’ 


unstintingly to bulletins. 
The 


press, as 


news 
the financial 


The Journal, for extended and constant membership 


American Association relies largely upon 
well as on 
contact, and in this respect we really owe them such service. 
the 
Hawes, whose constant encouragement has been a stimulus, 
the 
the 


the 


In order to cultivate the aided 
President R. S. 
and General 
first four 


Pinehurst 


membership relations, committee 


Secretary Guy E. Bowerman, in preparing a report of 


and also in issuing summary report of 


both 


months’ activities 


council meeting, innovations designed to increase 
members’ interest. 

Although the office the 
New York headquarters, the realizing that 
this year’s work was largely experimental for the purpose of demonstrating 


of the 


has 


various 


committee been located at a distance from 


section secretaries, 


its necessity as a permanent activity association, have extended 
every courtesy and co-operation. 

Through a Greater Publicity Committee, composed of fifty-five mem- 
including representatives of every State, special stories suitable to 
local news adaptation by each member have been released. 
of reaching the 


reliable information, can be 


bers, 
This manner 
enlarged committee, supplied with 
builded into most valuable machinery of 
progress for the association. The banker in each city is considered more 
or less as a community bell-wether, and the news he gives out is con- 
sidered of greater value, or is given better attention than is usual. With 
such a committee, selected so as to cover more completely the entire 
country, results of far-reaching magnitude could be obtained. 

A campaign was carried on to have advertising banks the line 
*‘Member American Bankers’ Association.”” Two hundred of the six hun- 
dred addressed responded. The Washington banks are using it this week 
extensively. 

We have been contrained to confine our treatment in this experimental 
stage mainly to a straight handling of association news. With greater 
facilities, more attention can be devoted to banking features and stories 
calculated to increase both the regard for and understanding of banks, bank- 
ers and banking methods. This material can have a current value and yet be 
actually educational as to bank procedure. The educational field of the 
work is unlimited in its ramifications. 

Public opinion, that elusive mistress of fortune, is courted assiduously 
these days with various forms of public relations, by people in all walks 
of life, and is reckoned in the constructive efforts of most all organizations. 
Too long the American Bankers’ Association has sedately refused to pay 
homage to the power of properly disseminated public information, although 
the list of those national associations developing such departments as ma- 
jor activities has grown apace. 

We do not seek to mould opinion by the overworked propaganda meth- 
ods, but to enlighten and aid the proper public opinion as concerns the 
importance of banking, its place in the community and the nation, and the 
work of this association. 

In furtherance of this convention, press notices have been issued weekly. 
The various press associations have co-operated freely in circulating these 
news stories. Without reflection on previous efforts, I believe more 
people in more places knew in advance about this convention through pub- 
licity than about any of our similar gatherings. News of the Pinehurst 
meeting of the Council was sent everywhere and it was broad, constructive 
information that went forth, telling of how the bankers of this big 
association were tackling the problems of national concern. Social features 
were minimized, and while they are pleasurable and highly appreciated, 
still the news that bankers want to go out to the world is of their con- 
structive actions, not their pleasures. This association is engaged in the 
upbuilding by every honorable means of this United States. Let’s tell of 
our efforts—not boastfully, but knowingly, so that in the councils that 
consider the various problems of our national life no action will be con- 
sidered representative that does not at least court the opinion of these 
23,000 bankers, whose banking connections reach into all phases of our 
everyday existence, and-who, because of this contact, are well qualified 
to enter into such deliberations. No bureau, with all due regard to depart- 
ments and sections of the A. B. A., holds the deep import, the possibilities 
of future value to the association, that does a properly conducted Public 
Relations service. 

Because the nation has been impressed through the news with the serious 
attention that this convention intends giving to the problems affecting 
general welfare, I believe more eyes are focussed upon us here to-day as a 
constructive factor in the nation than ever before. Surely in this alone the 
Public Relations Committee has justified its existence. 


country through an 


use 


CONVENTION. 


The treatment of public relations should be increasingly regarded by 
each succeedeng administration of the A. B. A. as one of the important 
avenues to greater service and national consideraion for the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

(Signed) 

W. P. SHARER, Chairman, 
President, First National Bank, Zanesville, O. 
M. E. HOLDERNESS, Vice-Chairman, 
Vice-President First National Bank, St. Louis. 
P. H. JOHNSTON, 
President Chainical National Bank, 
H. L. REMMEL, 


New York. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
F. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Vice-President Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
E. E. CRABTREE, 
Vice-President, F. G. Farrell & Co., Jacksonville, III. 
W. R. MOREHOUSE, 
Assistant Cashier, Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angelea, Cal. 


Report of Acceptance Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association by Jerome Thralls, Chairman. 


To the Forty-Sirth Convention: 

Your Acceptance Committee entered upon its duties fully convinced that 
the acceptance method of financing is sound and efficient—is here to stay 

is giving powerful aid to American foreign and domestic commerce— 
the careful study and thoughtful consideration of every banker 
and that its continued and further helpfulness are dependent en- 
tirely upon honest and proper application. 

The St. Louis Convention charged the Committee with the responsibility 
of bringing before the bankers the facts as to what acceptances are, how 
they may be used, why they should be used, and the dangers to be avoided 
in their use; arranging for two committee 

One to give its attention to the working out of a satisfactory schedule of 
service exchange and collection charges for handling acceptances. 

The other to devise the most efficient and economical method for han 
dling trade acceptances within banks and business 

After a careful survey of the situation, the Committee determined that its 
could be most successfully accomplished through co-operation with 
the American Acceptance Council. It accordingly got in touch with the 
officials of the Council, with a view of the publication of the 
necessary material. The Council has since published and di tributed to 
banks, business concerns and others throughout the country at its own ex- 
pense over three hundred thousand pamphlets, including the following: 


deserves 


SUCCESS 


also he 


1 
houses, 
Work 


securliig 


The Report made by the Acceptance Committee of the American 
SJankers’ Association to the Annual Convention at St. Louis. 

Trade Acceptances, What They Are and They Should Be 
Used, by Robert R. Treman, formerly Governor of the 
Federal Bank of New York. 

tankers’ Acceptances, Principles and Practice, Chapters 1 and 2, 
written by a committee of Federal Reserve agents in co-operation 
with a committee of the American Acceptance Council. 


How 
Deputy 


teserve 


The Case of the Trade Acceptance, a pamphlet prepared by the 
American Acceptance Council. 

Acceptances in Our International and Domestic Commerce, by 
Paul M. Warburg. 

Term Settlements, by Samuel F. Streit. 

Some Principles of Bankers’ Acceptance Credits, by a com- 
mittee of Federal Reserve agents, co-operating with the American 
Acceptance Council. 

Practical Problems in the Development of Bankers’ Acceptances, 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the American Acceptance 
Council in reply to a questionnaire emanating from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Problems and Progress with Dollar Acceptances, an address by 
Jerome Thralls before the Clearing House Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


Arrangements were made for the appointment of a Committee on Service 
Exchange and Collection Charges, consisting of five bankers, two Federal 
Reserve Bank representatives, and three business men—trade acceptance 
users. This special committee has devoted over eight months’ time to an 
educational effort which resulted in a clearer understanding of the 
problem and has for the present relieved the necessity for the establish- 
ment of a uniform schedule of service exchange and collection charges 
for handling acceptances. It is believed that where banks determine to 
make any charge for this character of service, they may be depended upon 
individually to make satisfactory arrangements with their respective cus- 
tomers. 

Arrangements were also made for the appointment of a committee to 
devise the most efficient and economical method of handling trade accept- 
ances. This committee includes four bankers, two Federal Reserve Bank 
representatives, and four business men—trade acceptance users. While this 
committee has rendered valuable service and made considerable progress with 
its work, it has not submitted a complete report. It is believed, however, 
that the committee will develop and place at the disposal of the banks and 
trade acceptance users a method that will enable a great saving of labor 
and expense. 

The number of trade acceptance users is increasing rapidly and includes 
practically every line of business that makes sales on the time basis. There 
are more than 20,000 known users, and where the trade acceptance has been 
legitimately used, the results have been very satisfactory. It has enabled an 
equal amount of capital to do a greater amount of service, it has skort- 
ened the credit period, it has made collections more certain. it has reduced 
the expense of operation, both for the buyer and for the seller, it has sta- 
bilized the businesses involved, and it has produced a character of strictly 
liquid paper. The trade acceptance brings transactions out into the 
open where they can be treated upon their merits and eliminates many 
claims and disputes. 

There has been some complaint because of trade acceptances not being 
purchased freely in the open market. It seems certain that trade accept- 
ances originating outside'of the leading financial centres wil] necessarily 
find lodgment in local banks where the names are known. The expense 
of credit investigations on the small amounts where the names are not 
known preclude their coming into the open market. 
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There is, however, a steadily growing demand in the open market for 
bank endorsed trade acceptances, and where such paper is offered it 
moves more readily than the best single name commercial paper, even 
though the latter yields from % to 1% higher return. 

Every banker should remember that, although trade acceptances are 
better than single-name paper, there should never be any lessening in the 
matter of analyzing the condition of the acceptors, drawers, and endorsers 
on such paper. The same acid test that is applied to any credit risk 
should be applied with equal severity to trade acceptances. 

Bankers’ Acceptances are becoming more and more valuable as an aid in 
the financing of our export and import business. In March, 1919, there 
were about 350 accepting banks in America. Their accepting power was 
$1,027,275,000. They had accepted in the aggregate $451,265,000. We 
now have approximately 500 accepting banks, 249 members of the Federal 
Reserve System having applied for and acquired the privilege of accepting 
up to 190% of their combined capital and surplus. These 249 banks alone 
have the power of accepting to the extent of $1,275,860,000. They had 
acceptances outstanding on June 30 of approximately 40.8% of this amount. 
The total of American acceptances outstanding at that time, including those 
of non-member banks, private banks and acceptance houses, was approxi- 
mately $975,000,000. 

The maximum acceptance power of the members of the Federal Reserve 
System is $3,197,470,000. Private banks, non-member banks and accept- 
ance houses have an acceptance power approximating $650,000,000, making 
the whole acceptance power of American banks approximately $3,847,470,- 
000. This power might conservatively be used to the extent of $2,148,735,- 
000 were our open discount market thoroughly developed and the business 
methods und practices in this country changed to enable the system to 
function in the most satisfactory way. 

There is now outstanding about $1,150,000,060 in American bankers’ ac- 
ceptances. The holdings of the Federal Reserve Banks of this character of 
paper, bought in the open market and discounted, increased during the year 
about 33%, while the volume of acceptances issued and outstanding have al- 
most trebled since March, 1919. The Federal Reserve Banks purchased in 
their own market operations for the year ending Aug. 31, 1919, $2,292,456,- 
374; for the year ending Aug. 31, 1920, $3,389,615,984. They discounted 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 1919, $14,922,634; and for the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1920, $211,682,038. 

The increase in the total purchased by the Federal Reserve Banks in 
their open market operations is not due so much to the increase in the 
volume of acceptances outstanding at any one time, as it is to the 
Federal Reserve Banks having’ restricted their purchases to bills 
of very short maturities. The Federal Reserve Banks held on June 30, 1919, 
bankers’ acceptances purchased in the open market aggregating $233,519,- 
000; December 31, 1919, $405,339,000; June 30, 1920, $255,564,000. 
These figures show conclusively the growing ability of the open market 
to absorb bankers’ acceptances. Such acceptances are now regarded by 
investors, individuals, firms, corporations, bankers and others, not only as a 
safe and sound investment, but a real reserve that can be converted into 
cash within 48 hours. The New York and New England savings banks alone 
now have available funds invested in acceptances to the extent of over 
$65,000,000. The discount houses and dealers in the acceptance market 
now carry portfolios averaging in the aggregate of about $100,000,000. 
From their holdings investors are now able to make selections satisfactory 
as to maturities, denominations and names. 

As an evidence of the progress that is being made in the development of 
the market it might be said that one concern whose resources and energies 
are being applied to the development of the open discount market has dis- 
counted and resold to investors, firms, individuals, corporations and banks 
throughout the United States since Jan. 1, 1920, an aggregate of over 
$1,380,000,000 of acceptances. 

The Federal Reserve Banks have been giving splendid support to the de- 
velopment of the open discount market. This support is being availed of 
to a less and less degree as the market develops. 

The idea of lending money on call against acceptances as collateral and 
at a preferential rate is growing in favor and as this feature develops the 
market will be strengthened. 

America now has the opportunity of establishing herself as a leading 
commercial and financial power among the nations of the world. With 
a trade balance of from $4,000,000,000, and which may exceed $6,000,000,- 
000 before the close of the current year, there is urgent need for the de- 
velopment of the acceptance system to a degree where it will afford the 
maximum of facilities. The proper use of acceptances, coupled with a 
comprehensive and well-developed open discount market, is essential to our 
future progress as a commercial and financial power. In view of the 
growing importance of this subject to the commercial, financial and in- 
dustrial! interests of this country, your Committee would recommend the 
appointment of a committee of three or more to carry on the work during 
the ensuing year. Respectfully submitted, 

JEROME THRALLS, 

JOHN W. STALEY, 

E. R. ROONEY. 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1920. 


Chairman, 


Report of the Economic Policy Commission to the 
Convention, by Waldo Newcomer, Chairman. 


To the Members of the American Bankers’ Association: 

The Economic Policy Commission was not appointed until September 24, 
and in the brief time since that date it has been impossible to secure a 
quorum at a meeting, and hence no definite action could be taken. 

The Commission recognizes that its first and most important work is 
the consideration of the present Federal taxes, and believes that the excess- 
profits tax and the present heavy sur-tax on incomes are most objectionable 
in that they tend strongly to discourage initiative, retard progress and will 
soon fail to produce large returns. 

Several cures for these evils have been suggested, among them: 

First—Revision of present rates and schedules ; 

Second Tax on undistributed incomes of corporations ; 

Third A sales or turn-over tax; 

Fourth—The excise tax on the privilege of holding lands; and 
Fifth—Increased stamp tax 

Your Commission is securing information and data and proposes at the 
earliest practicable date to submit its suggestions in printed form to the 
members of the Association and ask the expression of their opinions. 

In the meantime it will be helpful and highly appreciated ‘if all mem- 
bers having views on the subject or suggestions to offer will write the 
Chairman of the Commission fully and frankly. 

In conclusion, we respectfully offer two recommendations: 
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First—That the appointment of the Commission be approved by the Con- 
vention and that in view of the policy of restricting the number to seven 
that the incoming president be authorized to appoint an advisory commit- 
tee with whom we can confer, as we note that on the present Commission 
there is no representative of the Pacific Coast and Far South, or the terri- 
tory between St. Louis and the Pacific. 

Second—We recommend that we be authorized to confer, to co-operate 
with and even to associate ourselves with committees of other national or- 
ganizations who are studying this question. 


Respectfully submitted, 


.WALDO NEWCOMER, Chairman. 
SOL. WEXLER, FESTUS J. WADE, 
J. W. STALEY, ARTHUR REYNOLDS, 


LEVI L. RUE, CHAS. A. HINSCH. 


R Report of the Committee on Federal Legislation, 
wa Py Fred Collins, Chairman. 


The Committee on Federal Legislation and its auxiliary, the Federal 
Legislative Council, have given due attention to matters of Federal legisla- 
tion during the past year and taken such action in particular cases as occa- 
sion warranted. It made a full and detailed report of its proceedings to 
the Executive Council last spring and this report to the Convention will 
be more general in its nature and confined to a statement of the status of 
those bills in which the Association is more particularly interested. 

Bills of special interest to banks which have become law during the pres- 
ent Congress are the following: 

The Edge Bill for the formation of Federal corporations to do foreign 
banking, constituting Section 25a of the Federal Reserve Act. This was 
approved December 24, 1919. 

The bill amending Section 25 of the Federal Reserve Act, which au- 
thorizes up to January 1, 1921, national banks, irrespective of capital, to 
take a limited amount of stock in corporations to conduct foreign financial 
operations. This was approved September 17, 1919. 

The bill amending Section 5200, Revised Statutes, regulating and ex- 
tending the loan limit of national banks and amending Section 5202 by 
removing from the limit of indebtedness, liabilities created by indorsement 
of accepted bills of exchange payable abroad and actually owned by the 
indorser. This was approved October 22, 1919. 

The bill amending Section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act by giving the 
Federal Reserve Board power to graduate or progress the rates of dis- 
count to be charged for each class of paper on the basis of the amount of 
advances and discount accommodations extended by the Federal Reserve 
Bank to the borrowing bank. This was approved April 13, 1920. 

Bill giving legal tender quality to gold certificates. This was approved 
December 24, 1919. 

Bill permitting engraved signatures to circulating notes. This was ap- 
proved June 13, 1920. 

Bill amending the Interlocking Directorate Act (Sec. 8, Act October 15, 
1914) by including a private banker in the privilege of being an officer or 
director in not more than two other non-competing banks. This was ap- 
proved May 26, 1920. 

Bills providing for 50c. pieces in commemoration of Alabama and Maine 
Centennials were approved May 10, 1920, and another bill authorizing the 
coinage of 50c. pieces to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims was approved May 12, 1920. 

Several bills have become law amending the Federal Farm Loan Act con- 
cerning amount and payment of loans, denominations of bonds, signatures 
thereto, making provision for voluntary liquidation of joint stock land 
banks, and extending through 1920 and 1921 the bond purchasing power 
possessed by the Secretary of the Treasury during 1918 and 1919. 

There has also been passed the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and the 
Railroad Law, with which all are familiar. 

A brief report will be made concerning the following pending measures: 

We have been urging the McFadden Bill (H. R. 11918) to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury authority to select State member banks or trust 
companies as depositories of Government funds, and secured a favorable 
report of this measure to the House on April 28, 1920. It has been offi- 
cially ruled that the Secretary of the Treasury at the present time does not 
possess the power to deposit Government funds in other than national banks, 

We have been advocating the Gore Bill (S. 2903) to provide punishment 
for robbery of a Federal Reserve or member bank. This was favorably 
reported to the Senate on May 4, 1920, with an amendment to cover as- 
saults upon messengers or others transporting property to or from the bank, 

The Good Bill (H. R. 9783), to provide a national budget system, 
passed both Houses, but was vetoed by the President on June 4 for the 
reason that it contained an unconstitutional provision depriving the Presi- 
dent of the power of removal of certain enumerated officers and vested 
this power in Congress. On June 5 Mr. Good introduced another bill on 
the same subject (H. R. 14441), omitting the objectionable provision, 
which went through the House the same day and is now in the hands of 
the Senate upon favorable report of its Committee on National Budg-t. 

A bill has been introduced by Mr. Steagall of Alabama (H. R. 12379) 
amending Section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act relative to reasonable ex- 
change charges by member and non-member banks. This bill eliminates 
the proviso that such charges shall be determined and regulated by the 
Federal Reserve Board and that no such charges shall be made against 
the Federal Reserve banks. Another bill, introduced by Mr. McFadden of 
Pennsylvania (H. R. 12646), eliminates the last-stated proviso only. Nei- 
ther of these bills has as yet progressed out of committee. 

Our committee have been supporting the Phelan Bill (H. R. 8118), in- 
creasing the penalty for embezzlement of national bank funds, and the 
srand Bill (H. R. 7589), to provide a clean currency, but neither of these 
bills has as yet been reported. 

Other bills advocated by our Association are the Calder-McFadden Bills 
(S. 3543; H. R. 10403) to encourage bank deposits by non-resident aliens 
by exempting interest on such deposits from taxation; also to permit de- 
duction as losses of securities charged off but not sold. These bills are 
still in committee. We have also been advocating the McFadden Bill (H. 
R. 13259) to amend certain sections of the Estates Tax Law so as to pro- 
vide for an inexpensive court hearing in event of dispute. This bill is still 
in Committee on Ways and Means. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Rodenburg of Illinois (H. R. 11307), to amend 
the provision that three-fourths of the directors of a national bank must 
reside within the State by providing the alternative that they may reside 
within twenty-five miles of the bank, although within another State, was 
reported favorably on January 28, 1920, with an amendment increasing 
the radius to fifty miles. 
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A bill (H. R. 14386), amending Section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
and giving the Board power to provide a permanent bank building in 
Washington was reported to the House on June 3, 1920. 

The Platt Bill (H. R. 12721), abolishing sub-treasuries, which was re- 
ported to the House with amendments on February 25, was on June 1] in- 
definitely postponed. , 

A bill of Senator Smoot of Utah, removing the tax exemption from joint 
stock land bank bonds, was reported without amendment December 8, 1919. 

A bill of Mr. Green of Iowa (H. R. 14198), for simplification of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, passed the louse May 27, 1920. It amends the Act in 
certain particulars in the interest of simplification, but among other amend- 
ments it regulates the basis of determining gain or loss in case of property 
acquired by gift in a way which the Trust Company members of our Asso- 
ciation deem This phase of the bill is being carefully looked 
after. 

Bills have been introduced by Mr. Goodykoontz of West Virginia 
12849) for the payment by Federal Reserve banks to member banks 
interest on daily balances, and by Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (H. R. 
for 3% extra dividends on paid-in capital. These bills were considered 
the spring meeting of the Executive Council and the subjects referred back 
to our Committee without one way or the other. These bills have 
not progressed out of committee. At a meeting of the Committee on Fed 
eral Legislation, in conjunction with the Federal Legislative VUouncil, on 
October 18, 1920, it was decided to lay these subjects on the table without 


Improper. 


action 


recommendation. 

A bill has been introduced by Mr. McFadden of Pennsylvania (H. R. 
13201), for the protection of the monetary gold reserve by imposing an 
excise of $10 per ounce upon all gold used for other than monetary pur 
poses and the payment of a like premium to producers of new gold. This 
bill was discussed at the spring meeting of our Executive Council and a 
special committee of three appointed to investigate the subject and make 
a report thereon. The bill is still in the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House. 

A bill to provide for branches of national banks having capital and sur- 
plus of one million dollars or more in cities of more than 100,000 population 
passed the Senate in August, 1919, with an amendment making the Act 
apply only to cities of more than 500,000. On January 27 the House 
Committee voted to report this bill favorably, but on January 31 it re- 
versed its action and voted against a favorable report, 7 to 3. Our Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation are on record as opposing this bill, and it 
may be regarded as dead so far as this session of Congress is concerned. 

The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill (H. R. 14157), cited as the “‘World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act,’’ passed the House on May 29 and is now in 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

In the above a general outline has been given concerning the status of 
a number of bills in which our Association is more or less interested, fa- 
vorably or unfavorably. There are numerous other bills affecting banks 
which have not progressed beyond the initial stage. These have all been 
summarized in digests issued under the auspices of our Committee and 
specific reference thereto is not necessary in this report. 


Report of Committee on State Legislation, by 
M. A. Traylor, Chairman. 


Attention has been given during the past year to the promotion in the 
different States wherein legislative sessions have been held of legislation 
recommended by our Association; but in view of the comparatively few 
State legislatures which have held regular sessions this year, and owing 
to other conditions, the only recommended measure which has been passed 
this year is the Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, which has been passed 
by the legislature of Mississippi, and a law which has been passed in New 
Jersey, embodying the provisions recommended by the Association relative 
to examinations of bank or trust company members of Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

A considerable amount of legislation affecting banks has, however, been 
passed this year in the different States, outside of the measures in which 
this Association is especially interested, and attached to this report as an 
appendix is a summary of State legislation affecting banks passed during 
the year 1920. 

We have to report progress in the attempt to secure the recommendation 
by the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws of a draft of statute for 
State enactment which will adequately regulate the personal use of fidu- 
ciary checks so as to protect the banks which receive on deposit and pay 
such instruments, from undue risk and relieve them of an impracticable 
duty of inquiry. The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, at their 
annual conference in August, gave due consideration to the subject and re- 
ferred same back to their Committee on Commercial Law, with instructions 
to draft a separate statute upon the subject and bring it before them for 
consideration at their next annual conference. The report of the General 
Oounsel deals with this matter more at length. 

At a meeting of our Committee in conjunction with the State Legislative 
Council, held in the Spring of this year, it was resolved that the Executive 
Council be requested to approve legislation to be drafted and recommended 
for enactment in the various States, containing a grant of power to State 
chartered institutions, similar to that granted national banks under Fed- 
eral law, to establish foreign branches and to invest not exceeding 10% 
of capital and surplus in the stock of corporations organized principally to 
engage in international or foreign banking. The above resolution has been 
approved by the Executive Council and the matter will receive the due 
attention of our Committee. 


Report of the Committee of Seven by 
William George, Chairman. 


To the American Bankers’ Convention: 


Your Committee of Seven, appointed to encourage, suggest and develop 
ways and means for better co-operation among bankers’ associations and 
to devise plans for co-ordinating their activities to the end that more 
effective and beneficial work can be accomplished for member banks, 
begs leave to submit its brief report. 

It has been very encouraging to note that in a majority of the State 
conventions during the past year, a definite period was set apart on the 
program for the use of those representing the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. In every case one of its officers was on hand to define plans and pur- 
poses of the National Organization, and its speaker was, in each instance, 
supported by the State officers representing the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. The effect of this was uniformly successful, and the large gains in 
A. B. A. membership are traceable in a considerable degree to the better 
understanding that resulted from such discussions. We believe that such 
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co-operation between the State organizations and the American Bankers’ 
Association will show its benefits in many other ways, and every effort 
should be made to continue this method of work. 

Your Committee is in possession of considerable data which tend to indi- 
that a real co-ordination between these organizations might lead tec 
some economy in the cost of their maintenance and operation and the 
elimination of duplication of effort. In view of the fact, however, that the 
American Bankers’ Association during the past year has had a committee 
on the revision of the constitution and by-laws, the report which has been 
heard and acted upon by this Convention, and it was feared that any spe- 
cific suggestions made by the Committee of Seven might conflict in some 
respect with the perfecting of the committee’s report, we, therefore, mak-« 
no recommendations at this time, believing it better to wait until the 
operations of the revised constitution can be observed and its effect deter- 
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Action of Convention with Regard to Cotton 
Financing. 


The following approving the organization of a $100,000.- 
000 foreign trade financing corporation was adopted Oc- 
tober 20. 


Financing Corporation Approved. 


Foreign Trad: 

Whereas, the country’s foreign trade position will be permanently 
strengthened by the establishment of a nation-wide foreign trade financing 
corporation by means of which bankers, in co-operation with exporters, 
manufacturers and other producers, can effectively further the national 
welfare by maintaining and effectively developing America’s foreign trade, 
and 

Whereas, a plan outlining the purposes and functions of such an organi- 
zation has been recommended by the Committee on Commerce and Marine 
of the Association, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association, in convention 4as- 
sembled, approves the plan of the Commerce and Marine Committee, and 
the President of the Association is hereby authorized and empowered to 
request an adequate number of representative bankers and business men 
to meet, and if it appears advisable and practicabie, to appoint from their 
number a committee to take steps, in accordance with this plan, to form 
a foreign trade financing organization with an authorized capital of 
$100,000,000 and a responsible and thoroughly efficient personnel. 


Report of Committee on Education by 
R. O. Kaufman, Chairman. 


Your Committee on Education held its first meeting at the Association 
headquarters in New York City on March 11, 12 and 13, with all members 
but one in attendance. 

Those invited to confer, and who were present with the Committee, were: 
Professor Kemmerer of Princeton University, Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, Mr. 
Arthur W. Page, Editor of the ‘‘World’s Work,’’ Mr. George Allen of the 
American Institute of Banking, and Messrs. Pelow, Hodgdon, Sorelle and 
Brown, representing the publishing houses of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Ginn and Company, and the MacMillan Company. 

The Committee directed its attention to the problems presented by the 
resolution creating the Committee, adopted by the Convention of the Asso- 
ciation held in St. Louis last September. By the provisions of this resolu- 
tion we were instructed: First, to arrange for the compilation of a text 
on Banking and Finance, suitable for use in the public schools of the United’ 
States; second, to devise plans looking to the education of the general pub- 
lic in matters pertaining to the same subject. 

The Committee interpreted the instructions given in the resolution to 
mean that it should present to the Association for its approval a carefully 
arranged plan of education, calculated to correct many false ideas now 680 
generally accepted, to create a better understanding of banks and their 
functions, to broaden the service of banks as a result of such better under- 
standing, and thereby promote the industrial and commercial welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

Prior to the meeting, the Chairman communicated with ali State Super- 
intendents of Instruction in the United States and its possessions, with the 
exception of the Philippine Islands, advising them of the purposes we seek 
to accomplish. Forty replies were received. Of these, four only objected 
to our then proposed plan to employ a special text-book on Banking and 
Finance, pleading as an excuse already overcrowded curricula, but not de- 
nying the importance of the subject. It is doubtful if any of these four 
would present serious objections to the plan finally adopted by the Com- 
mittee. From the replies received from the large majority, it is clear that 
there is at this time an almost universal demand for better understanding 
of the principles of conomics, including those features of the study which 
we wish to have more extensively treated. We have been assured of hearty 
co-operation by educators everywhere. In addition to the State Superin- 
tendents who have declared themselves, fourteen City Superintendents of 
the largest cities in the country have written George Allen of their inten- 
tion to co-operate in this work. 

In devoting its attention to the question of a text-book. the Committee 
discovered that there are now prepared for use of high schools approxi- 
mately twelve texts on elementary economics, all treating in part, at 
least, the subjects of money, investment and banking. These texts, how- 
ever, are not widely used. In a sense, this is fortunate, as some revisions 
are desirable. None of these books, in our opinion, treat the subjects we 
wish stressed fully enough to assure accomplishment of our aims. 

At first thought it seemed advisable to disregard all texts now pub- 
lished and endeavor to have written one more in accord with our ideas. 
After careful discussion of this plan with our advisers, it soon became 
apparent that such a course would present obstacles too difficult to over- 
come. It was therefore decided that, inasmuch as the study of elementary 
economics in the public schools was rapidly gaining in popularity, and that 
the features of that study which we desired most to stress were properly a 
part of it, the plan most certain of success is to urge our high schools 
everywhere to adopt one of the several texts on economics already prepared 
for their use. We are confident that, once the study of economics becomes 
more general, we can induce authors to gradually revise texts to meet 
present needs. 








The Committee has been assured by representatives of prominent pub- 


lishers that they will co-operate fully in this feature of the work. If the 
importance of revision is convincingly brought to the attention of text 
writers, these publishers say that they feel certain that the demand for a 
broader and more practical treatment of the subject we wish taught will 
be met promptly and willingly. To facilitate the accomplishment of our 
plans these publishers suggested that the Committee outline in a letter to 
them the subjects we wished stressed by writers, and the following letter 


has been prepared and mailed to about seventy publishing houses in the 
United States: 
“Following the suggestion made by you and representatives of other 


publishing houses, during the recent meeting of the Committee on Educa- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association, held at New York, I shall en- 
deavor to outline the subjects which the members of the Committee believe 
should be given more extended treatment in the several texts on elementary 
economics now in use in our public schools. 

‘First, permit me to explain the aims of the Committee. We are aware 
of the increasing popularity of vocational training. It seems to be the 
purpose of educators and parents to better fit the children of this country 
for the business of life. to enable them to increase their earning power. 
We believe that much is being accomplished in this direction, but that prac- 
tically no intelligent and concerted effort heretofore made to 
teach the men and women of the future that very important part of the 
life, namely. what to do with earnings, once they are made. 

‘We believe that the present disturbed economic conditions in this country 
are largely due to a lack of knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
economics. Whether this be true or not, it is proper, however, to say that 
a wise and early solution of our problems can hardly be expected from a 
people who know practically nothing of these basic principles. Further- 
more, continued ignorance will not justify confident hope in the future. 


has been 


business of 


“We believe that the bankers of the United States are prepared and 
willing to render a very great service to the people, but the ignorance 
of the latter, the chief cause of misunderstanding, renders the bankers 


powerless to extend such services as they should. 

‘“‘We hope and believe that by the proper treatment of certain subjects in 
texts on economics now in use in the public schools, much misunderstand- 
ing may be corrected. If this can be accomplished and the study extended, 
it will no doubt greatly promote the future economic welfare of the people 
as a whole. 

“It is our understanding that the subject of economics is not widely stud- 
ied in our secondary schools, and we shall endeavor to bring about the of- 
fering of such a course in all the high schools of the United States. This we 
expect to accomplish through the several State bankers’ associations and 
their many groups. 

‘“‘We believe, however, that, inasmuch as the part played by banks in 
economic life is so vastly important, there should be a better general un- 
derstanding of bank principles and practice, and we suggest that the fol- 
lowing subjects be treated by the several text writers more fully than they 
usually are: 

**1. Corporations, how organized 
minds of many people a corporation 
always exploited when opportunity 


and how operated. In the 
is something to be feared and 
presents. 

**2. The kinds of banks and their respective functions. 
tion between national banks, State banks, 
savings banks should be made clear. 

**3. Bank deposits, what they are, what they do, and how safe- 


Distinc- 
trust companies and 


guarded. 

**4. Bank reserves, what they are, what they do, and how safe- 
guarded. 

**5. Loans, discounts and credit analysis and rating. The es- 


sentials of a good credit rating at one’s bank. 


**6. The Federal Reserve System, its character and functions. 

“7. Investment: 
Distinguish from 
ments. 


“8. Foreign exchange, 


The essential elements of a good investment. 
speculation. How to avoid dangerous invest- 


briefly explained. 


“It was not deemed advisable to suggest a separate treatment of the 
subject of Thrift. We believe that skillful handling of the subjects above 
outlined will require sufficient discussion of the Principles of Thrift, and 
result in a clearer understanding of its true meaning. 

‘“‘The Committee wishes me to assure you that, although we hope to se- 
cure the introduction of the study of economics in the schools of all the 
States, we cannot expect the most enthusiastic co-operation of all members 
of our Association until they are assured present texts will be revised along 
some such lines as those above suggested, to meet existing needs. This 
assurance we hope to receive from publishers of texts on elementary eco- 
nomics. We base our hope upon the statement of several of our largest pub- 
lishers that there is a real need for the plan of education advocated by the 
Committee. 

“That the motives of the Committee may not be misunderstood, we wish 
to emphasize the fact that we do not desire, in any way, to dictate the 
economic doctrine that should be incorporated in text-books by text-book 
writers. Our concern is solely to have certain important topics, in which 
we are vitally concerned as citizens as well as bankers, treated more fully 
than they have been treated in most of such text-books. 

‘Will you carefully consider the contents of this letter and the accom- 
panying resolution, and give us the benefit of your views, at your earliest 
convenience ?”’ 

The Committee devoted much time to the discussion of plans for the en- 
lightenment of the present generation by educational propaganda, treating 
the subjects outlined in the foregoing letter. For some time past there 
have been in course of preparation treatises on the subjects suggested. 
These are about completed. The purpose of these is to prepare the bankers 
of the American Bankers’ Association to assist in the teaching of these sub- 
jects in our schools in a manner somewhat similar, perhaps, to that em- 
ployed by the organization of Four-Minute Men during the recent war. We 
feel that with the earnest co-operation of the members of this Association 
much good can be accomplished by this method. It has been called to our 
attention that school teachers everywhere are more than willing to receive 
the practical assistance of the bankers in their school work. 

The Committee will also have prepared much more condensed discus- 
sions of the above subjects for general distribution by bankers everywhere. 
It is our hope that the members of the Association will readily grasp the 
importance of this educational propaganda and see to it that it be given 
very wide circulation, not only amongst depositors, but also amongst the 
great mass of men and women who are ignorant of the subjects that will 
be treated. 
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Since the work of your Committee began we have had splendid co-opera- 
tion from publishers, to whom suggestions and material have been for- 
warded, and by them transmitted to their text writers. 

There have been several texts on economics partly revised and at the 
present time one entirely new text for high school use is being written by 
an experienced teacher and economist who is endeavoring to carry out the 
ideas of the Committee. There is about. to be published by the Rand 
McNally Co., for high schools, a text on Banking and Business Ethics, the 
proofs of which are already in the hands of the members of your Committee, 
for their review and approval. 

During the past year we have spent a large portion of time in the 
effort to organize the several States for this work. At the present time 
twenty-five State Bankers’ Associations have appointed Committees on Edu- 
cation, with from three to eleven members each. Some of these have either 
secured appointment of a separate committee in each group, or have ap- 
pointed a representative of each group upon the State Committee. 

To each member of these Committees has been forwarded printed in- 
structions accompanied by letters of explanation. Committeemen have been 
urged to impress upon the bankers and School Boards of their States the 
importance of our educational work, and by such means as the conditions 
peculiar to their localities might suggest, endeavor to secure the introduc- 
tion of suitable texts in the public schools. They have been instructed to 
arrange to meet with eighth grade and high school classes, for the purpose 
of discussing the educational features we desire emphasized. Your Commit- 
tee desires to express its appreciation of the spirit in which the appoint- 
ments of Committeemen have been made and accepted, and the assurances 
of interested co-operation. 

Invitations have been received by members of the Committee to address 
State Bankers’ and Teachers’ Associations and other organizations manifest- 
ing an interest in our work. 

It has been gratifying to learn that there are committees appointed by 
educational and other societies, whose aims are closely in harmony with 
ours. Some of these are: ‘“‘Committee of the American Economic Associa- 
tion,’’ and “Committee of the Association of Collegiate Schools of Business,’’ 
of both of which L. C. Marshall, the Dean of the School of Commerce and 
Administration of the University of Chicago, is Chairman; ‘‘Committee of 
the American Historical Society,’’ Prof. Joseph Schafer of the University of 
Oregon, Chairman; “‘Committee of the Association of High School Princi- 
pals,’”’ Prof. C. H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, Chairman; The Wis- 
consin College Associates, Dr. M. A. Braun, of Rippon College, Chairman ; 
Committee on Public Schools of Wisconsin, J. H. Puelicher, Milwaukee, Chair- 
man; and the ‘‘Committee of the American Sociological Society,’’ of which 
Professor R. L. Finney, of the University of Minnesota, is Chairman. 

The State of Arizona has provided by law that children graduating 
from the high schools of that State shall be required to have finished the 
course in Elementary Economics provided for them. The Department of 
Education of Montana is at present working upon a revision of the courses 
in the schools of that State, with the hope of accomplishing some of the 
purposes of our Committee. In the public schools of numerous cities, 
courses in practical banking and economics are already in use. 

Text writers are endeavoring as rapidly as possible to meet the demand 
for a better understanding of our social organization, how it is put to- 
gether, and how it operates. 

Some of this progress is the result of the efforts of your Committee; 
much of it is not, but the evident realization of the importance of a better 
understanding of economics on the part of the public offers the most force- 
ful argument for the vigorous prosecution of the work we have begun. 

Your Committee believes that the A. B. A. can lend its most ardent sup- 
port to no activity more important. We believe that there rests upon the 
members of this Association an obligation to correct the misunderstanding 
of the present public and to so instruct the young of to-day that our men 
and women of the future may more intelligently solve the economic prob- 
lems with which they will be confronted. We believe that a study of the 
economic history of the United States in the past, together with careful 
study of the events of the future, will tend to greatly improve our present 
and future economic conditions. 


Annual Report of the General Secretary, 
G. E. Bowerman. 


President Hawes, in his report, has presented to you the larger questions 
of Association policy, and recounted the general and specific activities for 
the current year, so I have, therefore, confined my report to a few matters 
of administration. 

Financial. 

As in all other business organizations—whether public or private—the 
past few years have shown an increased and still increasing cost of main- 
tenance and operation, and the American Bankers’ Association is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Rents, supplies, salaries, printing and all items of general 
expense have unavoidaly kept step with the trend of the times. As our 
activities multiply and the field of our work broadens, in like proportions 
will the total amount of annual cost be augmented. All progressive or- 
ganizations have passed through the same experience, and it is not so 
much the question of reducing the annual budget, as it is of seeing that 
extravagance and waste—if such there be—are eliminated, that the doing 
of unnecessary things is avoided, and that the duplication of work and 
effort is entirely removed, and that no part of the Association income is 
used except for value received. 

The monetary transactions for the Association year are given in 
the published report of the Treasurer. 


detail in 


Legal Department. 

The Legal Department is, in my opinion, a very valuable Association 
asset, and it would be difficult indeed to estimate the value of the service 
rendered. Not only does the Department keep in close touch with all 
Federal and State legislation affecting banks, but a vast number of indi- 
vidual inquiries are constantly being made, all of which are promptly and 
efficiently taken care of. 

Special value to members lies in the fact that constant watch is kept on 
proposed legislation affecting the business which we represent, and it 
should be a source of great satisfaction, and give a feeling of security, to 
the bankers to know that vigilance is being exercised for the protection 
of their interest, and that through the efforts of this department, harmful 
or unwise legislation is promptly brought to their attention. 


Protective Department. 
The great increase in crime throughout the country recently has been 
reflected in a multiplicity of offenses, both large and small, against ow 
members, resulting in a tremendously increased cost to this. Department, 
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which could not have been foreseen at the time the appropriation was 
made, although an increase of $7,500 over the previous year was provided 
for. 

The gravity of the situation so impressed the Administrative Committee 
that at its meeting in January it was decided to present the facts to the 
members, state that an emergency existed and ask their co-operation (until! 
we returned to normal conditions) by enlisting the aid of their local officials 
in cases of check manipulation, where the amount involved was less than 
$200, and not report them to the Association. Hold-ups and burglaries 
were to be reported and cared for as usual. 

No arbitrary rule was established, nor did the Association refuse to 
handle these cases. We simply asked for support in an unusual situation. 

I am glad indeed to say, generally speaking, that the response was 
immediate, generous and indicated a willingness on the part of a majority 
of our members to be guided by the request of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. Of the answers received to this letter, 79% unqualifiedly ac- 
cepted and approved the action taken, 7% accepted with, or offered, 
counter-proposals, such as increasing the dues to cover the additional cost, 
and 21% objected altogether to the plan. Excepting a very few cases, those 
who disagreed did so without acidity, without prejudice, and merely ex- 
pressed their opinion, as all members have a right to do, upon any 
policy of administration. 

It is not to be expected that unanimous consent or universal agreement 
can always be reached or obtained from 22,500 members in any line of 
human endeavor, because honest differences of opinion and conflicting in- 
terests make this impossible. But in a democratic organization, such as 
this, where the rights and privileges of all are equal, and where full and 
free discussion and presentation of views are welcome, the will of the 
majority in the final analysis should govern and the minority philosophically 
accept the result. 


State Secretaries. 


My association with the various State Secretareis has been of the most 
pleasant and satisfactory character. I have found them, at all times, not 
only keenly alert to the interest of their respective States, but ready and 
willing to co-operate for the good of the parent Association. The beneficial 
results obtained by those Secretaries, who devote their entire time to the 
work, warrants me in saying that I believe every State Association, with 
a membership of 300 or more, could profitably employ a permanent 
secretary. 


Pension System. 


The American Bankers’ Association has in its employ several persons 
who have devoted from ten to twenty-five years of their life to Associa- 
tion work, and I am firmly convinced that we should commence now to 
devise wavs and means—possibly by creating a special fund the income 
from which could be used for the purpose—of providing a pension for those 
who have remained with the Association during the active years of their 
career or who, through years of continued service, have proved worthy 
of recognition, when their days of active work have passed. 


Journal. 


The Journal of the Association has been the subject of much discussion 
and contention since its introduction as a feaure of Association work. In 
no other Department has there been such a conflict of opinion, as that 
conerning the purpose and policy of this publication. 

In April, a special committee was appointed to consider the subject 
from every viewpoint, and submit a report of their findings and recommen- 
dations. 


American Institute of Banking. 


The American Institute of Banking is an organization of which the 
American Bankers’ Association may justly be proud. Over 32,009 young 
men are now enrolled and make a conscientious effort to fit themselves 
for more efficient work in their chosen profession. Bank officials every- 
where should extend aid and encouragement by taking cognizance of the 
splendid work this institution is doing. 

No comment on the work of the Institute would be complete, however, 
without some reference to the unswerving devotion of the man who has 
been its pilot since the organization was founded, and to whose sterling 
ability much of the success of the Institute is due. I refer to its Educa- 
tional Director, George E. Allen. 


President Hawes. 


My association for the past ten months with President Richard S. 
Hawes has indeed been a very great pleasure and source of inspiration. 

The American Bankers’ Association has prospered under his administra- 
tion. 

His unflagging zeal for the welfare of the Association and his fixed 
and fine purpose to develop the larger and deeper consciousness of the 
Association responsibility have won for him a place high in the esteem 
of the members, whom for the past year he has so faithfully and bene- 
ficially served. 


Membership. 


When the new Executive Council convenes for organization after the 
adjournment of this Convention, it will comprise 37 members in the one- 
year class, 38 in the two-year class, 45 in the three-year class and 22 
ex-officio members, making 142 members. If the new constitution is 
adopted, two additional members on account of new commissions and five 
members at large will be added, making a total of 149 or an increase 
of 16 over last year. 

The States increasing their membership during the last year to allow 
for an additional Council member are as follows: Illinois, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas. 

Analyzing the increase in membership by States Oklahoma is first with 
250 new members, a total of 963; Texas is second with 196 new members. 
a total of 985; Minnesota is third with 180 new members, a total of 
911; Missouri is fourth with 159 new members, a total of 972: Illinois is 
fifth with 129 new members, a total of 1,305; Iowa is sixth with 110 
new members, a total of 1,210; Mississippi is seventh with 104 new mem- 
bers, a total of 328; Nebraska is eighth with 94 new members, a total of 
806; Kansas is ninth with 85 new members, a total of 993; North Dakota 
is tenth with 84 new members, a total of 505; then comes Kentucky with 
67 new members, a total of 300; Wisconsin with 65 new members, a total 
of 591; South Dakota with 64 new members, a total of 526; New York 
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with 60 new members, a total of 1,199; and Indiana with 54 new members, 
a total of 557. Last year the State having the largest increase in mem- 
bership was Pennsylvania with 101. 
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Illinois again stands first in the membership of the Association with 
1,305; Iowa second with 1,210; New York third with 1,199; Pennsylvania 
fourth with 1,162; Kansas fifth with 993; Texas sixth with 985; Missouri 
seventh with 972; Oklahoma eighth with 963; Minnesota ninth with 911; 
Ohio tenth with 823; Nebraska eleventh with 806 and California twelfth 
with 755. 

Arizona and Oklahoma each have 100% membership. In Nevada there 
is only one non-member; and Delaware and the District of Columbia have 
two non-members each. 

The increase in the membership of the Association, through the efforts 
of various officials mentioned below, known to have been received through 
their labors for the fiscal year ending August 31, 1920 (15 and over) 
is as follows: 


T. J. Hartman, member of Executive Council from Oklahoma, with the 
assistance of Messrs. E. P. Gum, H. A. McCauley, Guy Roberteon, 
L. E. Phillips and Frank J. Wikoff 

J. E. Garm, Vice-President for Missouri s 

L. A. Andrew, former Vice-President for Iowa, with the assistance of 
the A. B. A. Membership Commitee in his State, of which he was 
chairman; also the Council chairman 

Wayne Hummer, Vice-Preesident for Illinios____- ere ene ne tee 30 

Geo. B. Power, Secretary Mississippi Bankers’ Association, with the 
aid of I. L. Gaston, Vice-President for Mississippi, F. W. Foote, Vice- 

President First National Bank at Hattiesburg, and group com- 
mitteemen . 

F. R. Seott, Vice-President for North Dakota is 

M. Plin Beebe, Vice-President for South Dakota__..._.._..._.__.___ : 

F. L. 

F. A. 


The greatest individual accomplishment among the officials in the 
membership campaign for the year belongs to Mr. T. J. Hartman, member 
Executive Council from Oklahoma. Mr. Hartman devoted much time 
and energy in an endeavor to reach the goal of 100% membership in 
Oklahoma. His efforts were rewarded and much credit is due him for 
the real interest manifested. As indicated his associates co-operated in the 
campaign for new members which resulted in bringing about the big 
achievement. 
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Following is a summary of the membership gains for the year: 





August 31, 1919 ee a ee ee ee ee 
*Erased from the rolls through failure, liquidation, consolidation 

and withdrawal, December 1, 1919_....-__-__-_________ | 1.891 
Membership — mil ee ae Ee SE On a 18.413 
August 31, 1920, new members joined during the vear____ 2,845 
*Regained members (secured from the above)____-______ 1,429 4,274 
RS Shs, Tene ME cdsidcwnsuannmticconsnscusans 22.687 
m Mt meerense Gor The TISGR VORP ..nnnnccneccncencsusnons 9 473 
A net loss for the year in failures, consolidations, etc. : 195 
A net loss for the year in delinquents__- Binion ase 372 
Making the actual gain in new members___------_-----_- 2,845 


De linquents , 


Year Membership. Delinquent. Per Cent. 
1916-17_____- 7 . 16,016 7 0106 
1917-18__- 17 328 144 0083 
1918-19____- 19,043 165 0086 
1919-20___-_~- — ' 20,214 177 OO87 

The proportion of delinquents compared to the membership is very 


small, which is the best evidence that the members appreciate the work 
accomplished by the Association. 

Losses by consolidations, failures, liquidations, etc.: 
1916-17 137 (1917-18 132}1918-19 128) 1919-20 195 


The total net loss for 1919-20 is 372. During the past year the largest 
increase in the membership in the history of the Association was made, 
there being a net gain of 2.473. The previous record was in 1918 when the 
net increase 1,715. The increase therefore at the present time over 
1918 is 758. 

The aggregate resources of our membership are estimated at $33,330.,- 
780,000, 

The membership and receipts from dues of the Association have increased 
as follows: 

Year Ending 


was 


Paid Membership. Annual Dues. 


September 1 1875__- eared 1,600 $11,605.00 
September 1 1885 — 1,395 10,949.00 
September 1 1895 ie feat ata 1,570 12,975.00 
August 31 1905_________.- Ea 7 677 109,526.00 
August 31 1906__________. sauce 8.383 127 .750.00 
August 31 1907_______-_- a 9 251 137 .600.00 
August 31 1908__. 7 9 803 150,795.00 
August 31 1909__. PD A a Ee 5 10,682 162,507.00 
August 31 1910__- ites 11,405 175,352.00 
August 31 1911_- s elkcibadte tacts wae 12,072 188 934.00 
August 31 1912. " 13,323 198 530.00 
August 31 1913. . 14,100 213,752.50 
August 31 1914_____~ . : 14,720 229 324.48 
August 14 1915__- aac 15.010 233 .915.00 
August 31 1916 __- 16.016 245,651.00 
August 31 1917___-_- sa : 17 328 264 .529.17 
cE ee 19,043 302,705.00 
August 31 1919- 20,214 320,840.00 
August 31 1920_- 22,687 426,892.50 


Membership by Years. 


Gross Loss Net Loss 


by by 
Failures, Failures, 
Merger, Merger 

Mem- Delinquents, Delin- Gross Net 
Year. bership. &c. quents,&c. Gain. Gain. 
== 2.813 371 <— QR? 611 
1898 ___- " 3,424 248 7 7R3 535 
1899 ___. : 3.915 211 — 741 530 
 _ =a ‘ 4,500 234 ~ R19 5S5 
1901 ___- ‘ 5 504 200 en 1,313 1,113 
1902 ___-. 6 354 186 em 1,159 973 
1903 _. 1 O65 313 —: 1,139 a PAS) 
1904 _- 7 563 500 rae» 1,120 620 
1905 - : 7 677 1,038 Ae 1,152 114 
1906 __ 2 8.383 337 2 1,043 706 
1907 _- f‘ 9,251 434 a ae 1,302 BHS 
1908 _. 9 803 69] Jt 1,243 552 
1909 . 10,682 i60 374 1.639 R79 
1910 _- 11,405 781 298 1,504 423 
1911 _ 12,072 1,304 ANS 1,971 667 
1912 __ 13 .323 790 330 2 041 1,251 
1913 _- 14,100 744 359 1,521 777 
1914_ . 14,720 RO4 384 1,514 620 
1915. 15,010 924 434 1,214 290 
1916 _. : 16,016 RRS 416 1,889 1,006 
1917 ~ 17 328 R76 308 2,188 1,312 
1918 - 19.043 1,023 276 2,738 1.715 
1919 _ 20,214 1,105 293 2,276 1,171 
1920 22 687 1.801 372 4,274 2,473 


Respectfully submitted, 


G. E. BOWERMAN, 
General Secretarv 
Report of General Counsel. 
Association, its 


The work of the General Counsel in his relation to the 


officers, committees and members covers such a wide variety of subjects 
and such a va‘t amount of detail that in making the annual report it is a 
somewhat difficult matter to decide just which particular subjects to 
include and which to omit. This report will aim at brevity and be of a 


somewhat general nature. 
Federal Legislation. 

During the past year General Counsel and his have worked 
in full co-operation with the Committee on Federal Legislation and the 
Federal Legislative Council in connection with the important legislative 
of the Association of a national character. All bills introduced in 
Congress affecting banks have been examined and published in successive 
digests, which have been forwarded to members of the Executive Council 
and Federal Legislative Council; referenda have been issued and the de- 
cision of the Executive Council and Federal Legislative Council obtained 
on important questions of Association policy with reference to particular 
subjects of legislation; bills have been drafted on a number of subjects 
and introduced in House and Senate by members of Congress who have 
been in sympathy with the purpose of the respective measures; communi- 
cations by wire, letter and printed bulletin have been from time to time 
made to the Federal Legislative Council, including the Executive Council, 
suggesting action for or against particular measures; in short, the legis- 
lative machinery of the Association has been kept in motion all along the 
line of legislative activity from the investigation of bills when introduced 
and the reaching of a decision as to the policy of the Association upon 


associates 
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particular measures to the taking of action in promotion of or in opposition 


to particular bills. The report of the Commtitee on Federal Legislation 
will contain a statement of bills affecting banks which have become law 
during the present Congress and also concerning the status of pending 
matters in which the Association is interested. 


State Legislation. 


The General Counsel has co-operated with the Committee on State 
Legislation and the State Legislative Council in the promotion of measures 
recommended by the Association for state enactment and has forwarded 
copies of bills with necessary correspondence and explanation to the different 
State organizations. In view of the fact that only eleven State Legisla- 
tures held regular sessions during 1920, but few of our recommended bills 
have been passed this year. The report of the Committee of State Legis- 
lation will contain a statement of the recommended measures which have 
been passed and also of other legislation affecting banks passed by the 
different State Legislatures during 1920. 


Pernsonal Use of Fiduciary Checks. 


Carrying out the instruction of the Executive Council that the General 
Counsel draft an amendment to the Negotiable Instruments Act or other 
form of statute which will make it reasonably safe for banks to receive on 
deposit or to pay checks drawn by officials of corporations or other fiduciar- 
ies to their personal order and that the General Counsel endeavor to procure 
the recommendation of such legislation by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws, the General Counsel in August, 1919, presented the matter to 
the Commissioners at the time of their annual conference and the subject 
was then referred to the Committee on Commercial Law of the Commis- 
sioners. On March 16, 1920, that committee gave a hearing at the Bar 
Association in the City of New York to counsel for various banks, including 
General Counsel of the American Bankers’ Association and the submission 
of a brief by our Association was invited. Such brief was prepared and 
submitted to the committee and to all the Commissioners in June, 1920, 
accompanied by a suggested draft of statute and at the annual conference 
of the Commissioners at St. Louis in August of this year the committee made 
an extended report which concluded with the following recommendation: 
“The committee has, heretofere, noted the extreme reluctance of the 
Commission to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act and feels that if any 
legislation should be deemed advisable, the point contended for by the 
American Bankers’ Association should be covered by a separate statute. 
The committee would be glad to have the instruction of the conference upon 
this point and if it should be thought best would recommend that the 
subject be referred back to the committee with instructions to draw a 
separate statute covering the subject.’’ This report was considered by the 
Commissioners and the subject was referred back to the Committee on 
Commercial Law with instructions to draw a separate statute covering the 
subject. The Committee on Commercial Law of the Commissioners will 
have a meeting next January at which the subject will be further con- 
sidered, and General Counsel] trusts that at the next annual conference of 
the Commissioners there will be recommended an adequate statute for 
uniform State enactment regulating the personal use of fiduciary checks. 


Decree Against Houston Bank and Trust Company Unincorporated. 


Proceedings were instituted in the summer of 1919 by the American 
Bankers’ Association in the District Court of Harris County, Texas, against 
an unincorporated concern in Texas operating under name of the Houston 
Bank and Trust Company Unincorporated, which was flooding the country 
with circulars soliciting subscriptions to a certain oil stock and which 
contained the false statement of membership in the American Bankers’ 
Association, to restrain the unauthorized use of the name of the Association. 
A temporary injunction was obtained on July 30, 1919, which was violated 
by the continued mailing of the unauthorized circulars. Proceedings were 
promptly instituted to punish the defendants for contempt based on the 
depositions of a number of bankers who had received such circulars. As a 
result of the motion for contempt, defendants were found guilty on 
September 27, 1919, but in view of their sworn answer of unintentional 
violation, they were discharged upon payment of costs with a warning that 
thereafter there must be no violation. The case thereafter proceeded to 
trial, and on December 19, 1919, a decree was handed down making the 
injunction permanent and granting in full the relief demanded by the 
American Bankers’ Association. This demonstrates the ability of the 
Association to protect its good name from abuse. 


Misuse of Title “Bank and Trust Company.” 


Under the law of Texas it is made unlawful for incorporated banks or 
trust companies, unless organized under or subject to the banking law, 
to advertise or solicit or receive business as such. As to private individuals 
or firms, however, which are not incorporated, the banking law merely 
provides (Art. 558) that “It shall be the duty of private individuals or 
firms engaged in the banking business, to use after the name under which 
the business is conducted the word in parenthesis ‘unincorporated’ and 
failure to comply with this article’ subjects the offender to a penalty 
of $100. 

Under this condition of law, it has been possible for one or more 
individuals without supervision or control of the Bank Department to call 
themselves ‘“‘The ———— Bank and Trust Company” with the word ‘‘unin- 
corporated’’ in small letters printed underneath and using such name 
to circulate throughout the country glowing prospectuses of oil properties, 
soliciting subscriptions to the stock of such corporations. One or more 
concerns using such a name, or under the title “The —-———— Trust Company 
Uninecorporated,’’ have been conducting such operations unchecked during 
the past vear and many complaints have been received that the names of 
banks and trust companies should be thus brought into disrepute. This, 
of course, is a class of speculative enterprise entirely foreign to legitimate 
banking or trust company business and a statute has been drafted for 
submission to the next session of the Texas Legislature which would amend 
the Banking Law so as to present such private concerns from masquerading 
as banks and tryst compaiies. 


Insurance. 


The General Counsel has co-operated with the Committee on Insurance 
in reframing a new American Bankers’ Association Bank Burglary and 
Robbery Policy copyrighted in 1920, and his services have been engaged 
from time to time by that committee in connection with the determina- 
tion of the rights of particular member banks under burglary policies where 


losses have been sustained. Considerable correspondence has been had 
during the year with members involving the interpretation of different 


clauses in bank burglary policies and fidelity bonds and with respect to their 
rights under the facts of each particular case. 
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In connection with the attempted or successful perpetration of fraud 
or crime upon members of the Association, many questions arise of a 
legal nature and the General Counsel is consulted by the Manager of the 
Protective Department in such matters. 


Protective 


Bills oy; Lading. 

The Federal Bills of Lading Act (Pomerene Bill) which became law 
August 29, 1916, after ten years of effort upon the part of this Association 
and allied organizations, secured for the banking and commercial world as 
its main features the negotiability of order bills, the responsibility of the 
carrier upon a bill signed by his agent without receipt of the goods to the 
bona fide nolder of the bill and a provision making forgery of a bill of 
lading a Federal crime. The constitutionality of this last provision 
(Sec. 41) assailed and denied by a Federal court in Ohio in the 
Ferger case (256 Fed. 388), but this decision was reversed and the consti- 
tutionality of Section 41 and of the whole act was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in June, 1919 (250 U. 8S. 199). The 
Federal Bills of Lading Act, as passed, however, contained certain defects 
due to changes made by the House Committee against the wisdom of the 
advocates of the bill, but which were reluctantly concurred in, in order to 
insure is passage. In March of this year the Committee on Commerce, 
Trade and Commercial Law of the American Bar Association issued a:‘circular 
stating that the time had now arrived to remedy the defects and supply 
the omissions in the act, and on April 9 and 10 General Counsel attended 
a hesring before this committee in the City of New York, which was 
participated in by representatives of shippers and bankers, in which a 
tentative draft of a remedial act was carefully gone over and subjected to 
certain changes. Most of these changes have to do with matters between 
shipper and carrier. No bill has yet been introduced in Congress on the 
subject and General Counsel is following this movement in the interests 
of the banking fraternity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is conducting a series of hearings 
in a proceeding having for its object the procuring or recommending of a 
standard form of through export bill of lading. This proceeding is being 
followed und participated in by General Counsel with a view of securing, 
if possible, the incorporation in any particular form which may be adopted 
of the necessary requisites of negotiability and other safeguards to make 
the instrument a satisfactory bankable document. 

In a minority report of L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad, which is concurred in by C. J. Pearson, president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, on the $300,000,000 car fund which was 
recently submitted to the members of the Committee of Railroad Executives, 
the statement is made that the serviceability of equipment can be increased 
in a numbeg of specified ways, among others, by ‘‘a marked restriction in the 
use of order bills of lading—-the absolute prohibition of some and a charge 
designed to the restriction of other uses of this device’ and ‘‘a gradual 
elimination of the use of the bill of lading as a commercial instrument, 
which should be possible with the growth and improvement of the banking 
system of the country and restriction of the bill of lading to a receipt for 
goods and an obligation for their carriage. It is said that this would have 
a potent effect in holding back unwarranted shipments now greatly stimu- 
lated by the ability to collect on the sale of goods as soon as bill of 
lading covering them is issued.’’ 

The banking system of the country demands the order bill of lading 
and any restriction of its use would be a restriction of commerce. Our 
Committee on Bills of Lading, a few years ago, made a hard fight to 
obtain a separate order bill of lading in negotiable form. Some of our 
members feel concerned over the possibility that the efforts of certain 
railroad men, to do away with the order bill of lading, may ultimately 
meet with a measure of success. The subject is being given the necessary 
attention. 


Was 


Special Form of Bank Return. 


General Counsel has co-operated with a Committee of the State Secre- 
taries Section (Mr. W. F. Keyser of Missouri, chairman, Mr. Andrew 
Smith of Indiana and Mr. M. A. Graettinger of Illinois), who have in 
charge the procuring, if possible, from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
of a special form of return for banks. Many bankers have complained that 
the present form which is designed for all classes of corporations is incon- 
venient ; that in the mass if instructions it is difficult to understand which 
are applicable to banks; and that a simpler form, covering bank transac- 
tions, would be of advantage both to Government and taxpayer, relieving the 
former of the necessity of calling for so many amended returns and the 
latter from doubt and trouble and the making of numerous mistakes. 
Through the kind offices of Mr. H. H. McKee, of Washington, a special 
hearing was arranged before the ‘‘Forms Committee’’ of the Internal 
Revenue Office, of which Deputy Commissioner Hurrey is chairman, on 
September 23, 1920, which was attended by Mr. Theodore S. Cady, tax 
expert of the Fidelity National Bank & Trust Co. of Kansas City, who 
has donated his services to the Secretaries Committee, and by General 
Counsel. Mr. Cady had prepared a special form of bank return, which 
was gone over carefully by the Forms Committee, favorab'y commented 
upon and acknowledgment made that many valuable constructive sug- 
gestions were derived therefrom. If a special form is not adopted owing 
to administrative difficulties, at all events there will be many improvements 
im the next general form of corporation return, which may include a special 
page of instructions for banks. This subject is mentioned here for the 
purpose of directing attention to the report of the committee of the State 
Secretaries Section, from which more complete information can be derived. 


Special Railroad Committee. 

General Counsel has co-operated with the Special Railroad Committee 
appointed by President Hawes, which met in Chicago last winter and 
formulated an expression of opinion on behalf of the Association as to what 
is necessary to rehabilitate the credit of the railroads of America. The 
fundamental recommendations unanimously adopted at that meeting were 
presented to Congress through our Federal Legislative Council and other 
agencies in connection with the Cummins and Esch bills, then under 
consideration, and were, in the main, incorporated into the railroad law 
as finally passed. 

Co-operation with Committees. 


The General Counsel has attended various meetings of the Administrative 
Committee and participated in the discussion of those matters having rela- 
tion to the work with which he is connected or which presented legal ques- 
tions for solution. He has attended a meeting of the Committee of Five 
in Chicago, at which was discussed the subject of reasonable charges and 
the interpretation of Sections 13 and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act; and 
an connection with the work of this committee has had considerable cor- 
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respondence of an advisory nature with many members of the Association 
involving questions of interpretatioin of the law and of prcedure. There 
has been co-operation on the part of the General Counsel with the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution in the formulation of an amended consti- 
tution to be presented for adoption; and there has been given advice and 
participation in the work of other committees and sections of the Asso- 
ciation. 
Legal Opinions. 

An important branch of the work which is of acknowledged value to a 
large part of the individual membership of the Association and makes a 
strong claim for their loyalty and continued support is the rendering of 
legal advice and opinions upon 4 variety of matters which come up in the 
daily transactions of banks and concerning which some question of right 
or liability or procedure is involved. Questions daily come in from banks 
all over the country, some presenting problems easy of solution or which 
have been replied to while others are of a more complex or 
technical nature. The office of the General Counsel is now so equipped with 
lega! assistants that despite the large number of questions they are all 
given the investigation and attention they Publication is made 
in the pages of the Journal of such of these opinions as space will permit; 
many more are not published. 


before. 


dese ry e, 


Digest 

Pursuant to authority of the Executive Council, the work of digesting 
the legal opinions of the General Counsel was undertaken by Assistant 
Counsel Paton, Jr., and on July 1, 1919, a book containing a digest of 
1,350 of these opinions, which had been printed in the Journal of the 
Association for the elevent years from July, 1908, to June, 1919, was 
published and sold to members at cost of $2.50 and to non-members at a 
cost of $5 each. The first edition of this digest, 6,000 copies, having 
been substantially sold out, a second edition of 10,000 copies was prepared 
and published on March 1, 1920. Down to the close of the fiscal year, 
August 31, 1929, a total of 14,803 books have been sold to members and 
non-members. An initial appropriation of $1,000 by the Executive 
Council was returned unused and the credit balance at the close of the 
current fiscal vear shows a net profit of $11,696.94, all bills up to that 
time having been paid. In other words, this publication has been made 
without any extra expense to the Association has thus far yielded the 
substantial profit above shown. 

The work of digesting and publishing the legal opinions authorized two 
years ago has not been completed, but is still going on. The two editions 
already published cover simply the opinions printed in the Journal; a third 
edition is now being prepared by Assistant Counsel Paton, Jr., to inchude 
several thousand additional opinions which have been rendered members 
during the last twelve years and never published, for which, from all 
accounts, there is prospect of a great demand. 


of Legal Opinions. 


Committee on International Relations. 


The undersigned have the honor to report as a result of the Convention 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, held in Paris June 21 to 28, 
a formal organization was perfected, a constitution and by-laws adopted, 
and the following resolutions were passed: 

Our delegation was received with great cordiality and the result of 
the convention undoubtedly added to the existing pleasant relations be- 
tween Belgium, Italy, France, England and the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—PARIS MEETING, 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONGRESS. 


A.—General. 


1924. 


This International Congress regards the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions of France, Belgium and Italy as the most urgent and important 
questions to be pressed forward with no delay. 

The Congress has taken note of the failure of Germany to reduce her 
army, and armed forces other than regular troops, to the level required by 
the treaty of peace. It has also taken note of the failure of the Germarrn 
to deliver the amount of coal and other supplies which they undertook to 
provide, and is of opinion that the Germans have not as yet given ans 
evidence of an honest desire to honor their signature to the treaty of peace. 

Under these circumstances the Congress presses upon the Governments 
of the Allies that the German Government should be clearly and definitely 
informed that no further postponement will be permitted in the carrying 
out of the obligations it has undertaken as to the restoration of the devas- 
tated areas and in making full compliance with the terms contained in 
the treaty of peace. 

That copies of this 
countries. 


tesolution be sent to the Premiers of the five allied 


B.—Raw Materials and General Economic Policy. 
Unification of Customs Nomenclature and Legislation. 

1. Wants the establishment of customs tariff of the allied nations 
according to a common nomenclature such as was adopted for the customs 
statistics of each country by the international official meeting held in 
Brussels in 1910-1913 with reservations as to any subdivisions, additions 
or modifications which may be found necessary. 

2. Recommends to the interested governments the establishment of a 
Technical Commission for the purpose of devising the ways and means 
to be advocated for the unification of the customs legislation and regula- 
tions of the allied nations. 

Revocation of Import and Export Prohibitions. 

The Congress expresses the wish that import and export prohibitions 
should gradually be revoked as soon as the internal conditions of each 
courtry shall allow it. In any and every case, such prohibitions should 
not apply to such goods about which proof can be furnished that they have 
been shipped or forwarded within the date on which such restrictions 
have been enacted. In the matter of goods which it has not been possible 
to ship or forward before such date, but about which it could be proved 
that regular and lawful contracts have been entered into before this same 
date, such cases should be dealt with by means of special licenses whose 
issuances should be strictly supervised. 

The above states treatment should prevail also in territories under man- 
datory rules. 

Central Bureau of International Statistics. 

Whereas complete and reliable information is a fundamental requirement 

not only for the determination of sound international commercial policy, 


but also for the intelligent conduct of commercial enterprise and Whereas 
such information is now being collected by a large number of divers agen- 
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cies, some governmental, some private, making it difficult for any single 
business to obtain through its own efforts information desired, and 

Whereas, for many commercial purposes statistical information is not 
new obtainable or is incomplete, or is collected in a form that precludes 
its full utilization for the study of international trade and production, 
therefore 

Recommends the Board of Directors to consider the advisability of 
establishing a Centra] Bureau of International Statistics for the purpose 
of collection, centralizing, analyzing and interpreting statistical informa- 
tion for the business interests of the world, and in order to centralize and 
harmonize the data which should form the basis of all sound commercial 
policy ; and 

Be It Further Recommended, That the International Chamber urges 
that those agencies charged »with the collection of commercial statistics 
take immediate steps to secure a greater degree of international uniformity 
in the classification of statistics and the methods of determining the 
value and the quantity units used in recording them, in order that it may be 
possible to obtain information not now obtainable because of the lack 
of any such uniformity. 


Increased Production of Raw Materials. 

Considers that the first duty of the producers of all countries in the 
world, in order to re-establish the economic balance and to insure peace 
a permanent basis, is to increase by every possible means the production 
of all raw materials that are necessary to the world economic policy. 
Conservation of Fuel. 

The general meeting in order to spare and increase the world’s stock of 
fuel suggests it be recommended to all countries: 

(a) To hasten the utilization of hydro-electric power in the largest 
possible way. 

(b) To hasten the carrying out of the measures which tend to use 
the mineral fuel in the most scientific and economic way. 

(c) To develop research and extraction of all oil and fuel resources 
of the world. 


Interchange of Raw Materials. 

Owing to the fact that each of the allied nations which fought so 
energetically and unitedly to bring the late war to a close and thereby to 
free the world from the threatened oppression of their late enemies, it is 
possessor of certain raw materials in some instances in excess of their own 
immediate requirements, be it therefore resolved, that if the necessities 
of the producing countries have been met special consideration should be 
given during the period of reconstruction to the necessities of the allied 
nations. 


Status of Raw Materials. 

Recommends the appointment of a committee to study the status of 
raw materials during the periof of normal economic balance, which status 
shall be based upon the principle of economic fairness for all countries. 
Monopolies of Raw Materials. 

Whereas there is an eventual danger in descrimination as to prices of raw 
materials creating monopolies to the countries which own them; the 
International Chamber of Commerce directs the attention of the govern- 
ments and industrial and commercial people of those nations to the dangers 
of conflcits which may arise from such discrimination. 

The British Delegation wish to record that, whilst they regret the neces- 
sity for government control under present conditions, they cannot recom- 
mend to their government alteration of the present system until control 
can be entirely withdrawn, which they hope will be at the earliest. 

Fixed Date for Easter. 

That in the opinion of this Congress the directors should consider the 
question of taking steps to summon an International Conference for the 
purpose of adopting a fixed date for Easter, and considering the reform 
of the calendar. 


C.—Financial Policy, Including Exchange. 


Double Income Tax. 


That this meeting of representatives of commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations of allied countries urges prompt agreements between the 
governments of the allied countries in order to avoid that individuals 
or companies of any one country may be liable to more than one tax 
on the same income, taking into consideration that the country to which 
such individual or company belongs has the right to claim the difference 
between the tax paid and the home tax, and urges the Board of Directors 
to make representations at once to the governments of the allied countries 
concerned and to endeayor to secure legislation in their respective countries 
to carry this rsolution into effect. 


Collaboration Between Governments and Chambers of Commerce. 

Whereas, Taxes have everywhere been augmented by reason of vast war 
expenditure and also by the great expansion of personnel required for 
governmental administration during the war, and 

Whereas, Reduction of both personal and of governmental expenditure 
is urgently needed to reduce taxes and to stabilize business, which would 
tend to reduce the cost of living, and 

Whereas, Chambers of Commerce and other business and financial] asso- 
ciations both nutional and local, are peculiarly fitted to advise how best to 
effect these reductions promptly and efficiently because of their non- 
partisan character, and 

Whereas, It is believed that public administrators would welcome such 
non-partisan counsel respecting personnel and expenditure because of 
the experience of the members of such associations in constantly dealing 
with similar problems. 

Now, Therefore, Let It Be Resolved, That 

The International Chamber of Commerce recommends that national 
and local Chambers of Commerce offer their services to their national or 
local governments for such business assistance and advice as non-partisan 
committees from their membership can readily afford in questions regarding 
the reduction of national and local government expenditures and of ad- 
ministrative personnels, and ; 

That such intimate collaboration between governments and their respec- 
tive business organizations be actively encouraged. 

Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 

Resolved, That the President and Board of Directors be urged to appoint 
a special committee to study the advisability of establishing a foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau upon a reciprocal interchange basis with such 
countries as may desire to avail themselves of such service for their ex- 
porters and the future development thereof. 

Credit Facilities to Buyers in Allied Countries. 
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The International Chamber of Commerce believes that it is the duty of 
sellers in all countries which fought together as Allies during the war to 
do everything consistent with business principles to extend to the very 
utmost credit facilities to buyers in the allied countries during the period 
of reconstruction. 


Foreign Banks—Inequality of Treatment. 


The attention of the conference is drawn to the existing inequality of 
treatment accorded to foreign banks under the laws of various nations. 

The conference therefore suggests the desirability of seeking practicable 
amendments to secure those advantages to be gained by reciprocal privileges. 
Debts of Allies and Enemies. 

Whereas, It is necessary to restore as soon as possible international credit, 
first condition for stabilization of economical relations between states: 

Whereas, International credit may be restored only after fixation of the 
amount and of the conditions of payment of debts of the states as well 
as Allies or enemies: 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the allied states will agree as soon as 
possible to fix definitely that amount and those conditions of payment in 
accordance with the stipulations of the treaty of peace. 


Co-operation in Financial Between Banks and 


Commercial Associations. 

Whereas, The reconstruction of the devastated areas in allied countries 
will require the importation of great quantities of raw materials, and 
further large importations will be needed by the undestroyed portions of 
such countries which were formerly supplied either directly from devastated 
areas or through the proceeds of exportation of such areas, and 

Whereas, This abnormal situation has of necessity turned the current 
trade of such countries against them, which has resulted in a _ great 
depreciation of their foreign exchange rates, and 

Whereas, Such depreciation of exchanges interfered seriously with the 
importations to such countries, particularly from countries across the sea, 
and, because of violent fluctuations in exchange, with foreign trade, between 
each other, and 

Whereas, The only effective means of correcting the depreciatoin and 
wide fluctuations in exchange lies in removing the cause for such a con- 
dition: that is, by return to a normal relationship between exports and im- 
ports, and 

Whereas, It is to the interest of all nations to 
barriers against the world’s trade removed. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the International Chamber of Commerce 
request governments and banking, commercial and industrial associations 
and bodies in all countries concerned to co-operate with it and with 
each other where possible along the following lines: 

1. To reduce the importation of non-essentials to countries with 
depreciated exchanges. 
2. To increase the exportations from such countries by: 

(a) A careful detailed study of the export possibilities of each 
country and of the foreign markets for its products. 

(b) By ascertaining the reason why exportable commodities in 
such countries have fallen below pre-war quantities. 

(c) The elimination of every such obstacle to exportation, of 
every exportable commodity in so far as possible. 

(d) Where lack of coal and raw materials constitutes the 
principal difficulty in the way exportation, endeavor to negotiate 
credits covering the importation of such essentials which will be 
paid for from the proceeds of the exportations thus made possible. 

(e) Where such coal and raw materials are required by fac- 
tories manufacturing essentials for home consumption, arrange 
credits to be paid from the proceeds of exchange to be purchased 
in the market wherever it can be done through safe channels, as 
such operations all tend to strengthen the foreign position of the 
country concerned as the cost of manufacturing in foreign money 
is saved. 

(f) Endeavor to arrange credits payable when goods are turned 
over in constantly increasing value for the purpose of increasing 
credit and reducing foreign exchange expenses to a minimum, 

(zg) Exercise every means possible to obtain the hearty co- 
operation of labor to prevent: 

(1) Delay in turn round of ships. 

(2) Delay between ships and trains. 

(3) Delay in transportation by rail. 

(4) The holding back of mineral products. 

(5) Diminution in production through lost days of labor. 


Since it is to the best interest of every citizen that regular production 
and transportation shall prevail, for when they do so, higher prices 
and depreciated exchanges are certain of correction. 


Questions Governments, 


have such unnatural 


¢ 


3. To restrict in so far as possible countries with depreciated ex- 
changes issuing foreign loans with their consequent increases in annual 
interest payments in foreign currencies where the proceeds are going 
into high-priced commodities not strictly essential. 

4. To induce foreign investment in home countries. 

5. To encourage tourists from foreign countries by removing all 
unnecessary restrictions and increasing facilities for their care when 
necessary since their expenditure in a country represents an export. 

6. To be ready to take advantage of foreign money markets when 
available and desirable particularly with the idea of placing long time 
loans, the proceeds of which may be used to reconstruct devastated 
districts where it will result in increased production with its many 
benefits represented in greater governmental taxing power and a better 
foreign financial position; and 

Further Be It Resolved, That it is the carefully considered opinion of this 
body that it is desirable for all nations that the devastated areas of allied 
countries be reconstructed as rapidly as financial and physical conditions 
make possible ; and with this end in view it is hoped that the furnishing of 
raw materials for this purpose and of credits to cover their cost and 
transportation will be considered a first call upon the money markets of 
the world. 


Depreciation of Exchange. 

Whereas, The depreciation of exchange in most countries constitutes an 
essential hindrance to the restoration of business relationship between 
the different nations of the world. 

Whereas, The wide fluctuations of exchange are still more inconvenient 
for all interests than the sole depreciation of exchange, and 

Whereas, The depreciation and the instability of exchange is due only 
to the unfavorable economic situation owing to the war in such countries 
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as were its victims but also, to a general lack of confidence and of knowl- 
edge of the real conditions of some countries whose exchange is depreciated. 

se It To denominate a special committee whose duties will 
run as 


Resolved, 
follows: 
l. To 


countries 


interested 
view 


situation of each of the 
from an and financial point of view, in 
to determine the actual value of the money in such countries. 


study the respective 


economical 


2. To study those steps to be taken in order to restore a better 
rate of exchange if not its stabilization. 


Transmission of Money Between the Five Allied Nations. 

Whereas, Transmitting of money or credit, particularly in small amounts, 
to or from any of the allied nations created by the peace treaty, is often 
attended with delay and serious inconvenience. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the attention 
of the International Chamber of Commerce be 
that they be requested to consider the matter. 


of the Board of Directors 
called to this situation, and 


D.-—Transportation, Including Freights. 


Jongestion of Ports. 

Considering, That the existing congestion of ports which by hindering 
the regular flow of import and export trades contributes to maintain 
high prices on all commodities and to reduce the efficiency of the utiliza- 
tion of the available tonnage. 

Considering, Moreover, that it would be possible to remedy to a certain 
extent this situatoin by constantly keeing informed the interested parties 
of the exact conditions and situation of ports able to participate in the 
international trade and of their possibilities of transportation to and from 
the interior. 

It is recommended to the Board of Directors: 

That a permanent committee be created by the International Chamber 
of Commerce: 

1. To study measures to be taken to facilitate all operations of 
vessels in the port, and particularly the transportation to and from the 
interior. 

2. To centralize all information relative to the services which can 
be expected from the different ports and to distribute this informa- 
tion to the shippers, consignees and owners of the different countries 
represented. 

3. That government as well as all other competent authorities 
of all represented countries should be asked to take all necessary 
measures in their power to facilitate and hasten the operations in 
the different ports of each country. 


International Dictionary of Shipping and Quotation Terms. 

Considering, The inconveniences resulting to all interested parties from 
the different interpretations given to the shipping terms and quotations such 
as F. O. B., OC. I. F., ete. 

We Recommend, That the exact signification of these and all other 
terms used in international transportation and sale contracts should be 
modified and clearly defined in an “International Dictionary of Shipping 
and Quotation Terms,”’ issued by the International Chamber of Commerce. 

That the International Chamber of Commerce should take steps to secure 
the greatest publicity and utilization of this dictionary. 

Passports. 

Considering, The serious obstacles the present system of passports causes 
to the development of international traffic, and to the return to normal 
conditions of commerce between countries. 

We Recommend, That the system of international passports should be 
promptly simplified in all countries, members of the International Chamber 
of Commerce particularly the period of validity of visas be fixed at not 
less than one year and the cost charges either for delivery of passport or 
visa be materially reduced. 


Abolition of Subsidies. 


Jonsidering, The bad results given in the past by the system of subsidies, 

Recommends, That all subsidy should be done away with, with the ex- 
ception of shipping services having a character of public necessity and on 
routes which would be commercially unworkable by private enterprise. 
Unification of Maritime Commerce Regulations. 

Recominends, That the works of the International Committee for the 
unification of the Maritime Commerce Regulations, which have been 
interrupted by the European war, be resumed as soon as possible by the 
above said committee. 

And, To that effect, request the Board of Directors, to get in connection 
with the International Committee for the unification of the Maritime 
Commerce regulations, whose head office was lately at Antwerp. 


E.—Production, Industry and Unfair Competition. 
Unfair Competition. 


Whereas, That the study of the means fit to put a brake on unfair 
competition in the different associate countries is the special business of 
legal experts; that it is necessary, first of all, and before taking any de- 
cision, to consider the various legislations essentially different in this 
matter. 

Whereas, Moreover, that the reports submitted by the French, Belgian, 
Italian and English Delegations, deserve to form the basis of a serious 
and deep study, 

The Congress expresses the wish to see amidst the first acts of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, the creation of an appropriate body 
at each national Chamber of Commerce, the creation of an appropriate 
body at each national bureau, under the direction of the organization of a 
similar nature attached to general headquarters. The duties of these ju- 
dicial bodies will be to study questions of unfair competition, industrial 
property, trade-mark, names of origin and misleading indications and thus 
prepare the work to be submitted to the general meetings, the reports 
will be printed and addressed to the delegates 60 days before each general 
meeting. 


Statistical Bureau for Returns on Production. 


The general meeting: decides in order to facilitate the efforts of the pro- 
ducers and in order to help them to intensify the productions made all the 
more necessary by a greater shortage, to organize at once a statistical 
bureau the duty of which shall be to keep up to date the returns of the 
main productions, the productions of output, and portable needs together 
with the movement of export and import in each country. 

Hon. Etienne Clementel was elected president of the organization and 
Dr. Edouard Dolleans was elected general secretary. The organization has 
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leased a building at 33 Rue Jean-Goujon, Paris, where the business of the 
organization will be transacted. 
Respectfully submitted, 

FESTUS J. WADE, Chairman, 

JOHN BOLINGER, 

WILLIS H. BOOTH, 

JOHN F. HAGEY, 

W. L. HEMINGWAY. 


Protective Committee and Protective Department. 


During the past year which is covered by this report, your Committee 
andthe Department have been very active owing to the increase in crime 
which has been brought about by the unrest throughout the country which 
is characteristic of conditions after the close of any war. 


Arrests. 


September 1, 1919, 
the 


up to and including August 
operations against criminals, as 


For the period from 
31, 1920, I beg to report as to 
follows: 
Total cases not disposed of, arrested prior to Sept. 1, 1919 
Total arrests since September Il, 


Convicted 
Released, 


Awaiting trial__--- 


Burglaries and Attempted Burglaries. 

Since September 1, 1919, up to and including August 31, 1920, there have 

been burglaries and attempted burglaries on members, and similar crimes 
on non-members, as follows: 
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Washington 
Mississippi 
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Of the attacks on members, 166 were successful burglaries and 59 un- 
successful burglaries. 

Of the attacks on non-members, 128 were successful burglaries and 40 
unsuccessful burglaries. 

The loss sustained by members in conection with burglaries was $153,- 
252.88, while the loss sustained by non-members amounted to $169,355.56. 

The following figures are given for your information of reported burg- 
laries and attempted burglaries, on banks, since the inauguration of the 
Protective Features, such as are known: 
Non-members 1,890 | Loss 
eee: Snes. 


ee 


168 


_._. $3,769 654.28 
=a 198, 758.82 
$3 VFR 895.46 


Difference 1,679 


Hold-ups 
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Mem- | 

bers. | 
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Non- 
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There have been 70 hold-ups on members with a loss of $455,966.56. 

During the same period there have been 52 hold-ups on non-members 
with a loss of $223,920.24. 

Our members, as a rule, report all attacks on them, also the exact loss 
sustained; while, on the other hand, non-members rarely report attacks 
on them, or the loss, with the re:ult that we do not obtain a record of 
some of these attacks or losses. 

It will be noted that there have been more attacks by burglary, attempted 
burglary and hold-ups on members than on non-members during the past 
year, but it must be taken into consideration that the Association has 
22.672 members and there are only 9,740 non-members. The following 
percentages are given to show the comparison of the attacks on members 
and non-members: 

Members. 
Number. Percentage. 


Non-Members. 
Number. Percentage 


.0226 
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Burglaries, Attempted Bur- 
glaries and pe iene ae ae 296 
Burglaries and Attempted 
SAE fate Depa eee 226 00997 168 
I ha Fas es 70 .00309 52 


Correspondence. 

During the past year from September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920, 
the Protective Department has received several thousand reports and other 
communications from our detective agents. The Department has also 
received 1,307 letters and telegrams, written 2,197 letters and telegrams. 
These figures do not include circular letters and similar communications. 


01306 220 


Photographs. 
The Department now has 6,775 photographs of criminals, 
burglars, hold-up men, sneak thieves, forgers and bogus check 
with a complete record of each. 


comprising 
operators, 
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Offices of Our Detective Agents. 
The William J. Burns International Detective Agency, Inc., now has 
27 offices and special representatives in this country, three in Canada 
and one in England. 
Financial. 

The Protective Committee have made a detailed statement to the Finance 
Committee covering the disbursements during the period covered by this 
report and a’ general statement will be found in the pamphlets containing 
financial statements. 

Manager Gammon will be in attendance at this meeting and will be 
pleased to furnish any informatoin that is desired by the members of the 
Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 
By GUY E. BOWERMAN, Secretary. 
L. W. GAMMON, Manager Protective Dept. 


Report of Special Railroad Committee by 
Walter W. Head, Chairman. 


A special committee on railroads was appointed in December by President 
Hawes, and at a meeting held in Chicago, December 30, the committee 
decided on the following fundamental principles as representing the Asso- 
ciation’s attitude in the legislation covering the return of the railroads. 
Copies of the resolution were immediately placed in the hands of the 
conferee members of the House and Senate and the substance of the reso- 
lution wired to all members of the Executive Council and Clearing 
Houses. The entire membership of the Association were forwarded copies 
of the recommendations below, and were requested to urge upon the mem- 
bers of Congress these fundamentals in connection with the Cummins and 
Esch bills, and the adoption of legislation in accordance therewith. With 
one exception all the suggestions of the committee were written into the 
Esch-Cummins railroad measure: 

The credit of the railroads of America has been impaired. Consequent 
bad physical conditions and lack of equipment, if not remedied, will break 
down the whole fabric of transportation and endanger the business of the 
land. The present high cost of living would thereby be driven higher. 

Believing that the American public and Congress assembled will look 
to the American Bankers’ Association for an expression of their opinion 
as to what is necessary to rehabilitate the credit of the railroads of 
America, the Special Railroad Committee of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation presents the following recommendations: 

1. That we favor the return of the railroads and transportation 
systems to private ownership as soon as practicable. 

2. That we favor the voluntary, but not compulsory, consolidation 
of railroad properties, subject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or such other board as Congress may establish. 

8. That we favor permissive Federal incorporation. 

4. That we favor exclusive regulation and control of the issue of 
stocks or bonds by railroads and water common carriers, and of the 
purposes to which the proceeds of the sale of such securities may be 
applied, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, or such other board 
as Congress may establish. 

5. That we favor a government guarantee to all railroads for six 
months, after the end of Federal control, of net operating income 
equal to the standard return for the same period during Federal 
control. 

6. That there be an extension of the carriers’ indebtedness to the 
Government for capital expenses to run serially for a period of from 
ten to twenty years. 

7. That the regulation of all rates that affect interstate commerce, 
of maximum and minimum rates and joint rates and of the division of 
joint rates, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall be under 
a statutory rule, providing that the railway carriers, as a whole, 
shall be allowed to earn an aggregate minimum annual net railway 
soperating income equal as nearly as may be to 6 per cent. on the 
aggregate value of their property as a whole and that provision be 
made for the ascertainment of a reasonable value of railroad property 
for this purpose. 

The above recommendations were unanimously adopted by the Special 
Railroad Committee of the American Bankers’ Association at the close of 
their conference on December 30, 1919, at Chicago, Ill., the following 
members being present: 

Walter W. Head, chairman, president Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Neb.; Max Nahm, vice-president Citizens’ National Bank (ex-president 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association), Bowling Green, Kentucky; J. W. Staley, 
president People’s State Bank (ex-president Association of Reserve City 
Banks), Detroit, Mich.; Thornton Cooke, president Columbia National 
Bank (ex-president Missouri Bankers’ Association and Banker Economist), 
Kansas City, Mo.; F. H. Rawson, president Union Trust Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; J. H. Puelicher, vice-president Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. G. Lonsdale, vice-chairman, president National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, Mo.; Fred Collins, vice-president Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Co. (chairman, Federal Legislative Committee, A. B. A.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Richard S. Hawes, president American Bankers’ Association, 
ex-officio member; Thos. B. Paton, general counsel of A. B. A., secretary 
of committee. 


Report of the Insurance Committee by George A. 
Holderness, Chairman. 


During the period covered by this report the Insurance Committee, 
through its Secretary, has written 1,126 letters and opinions in relation 
to- its work and received 680 letters. Every member that has been bur- 
glarized or held up has been written to regarding his loss, with a suggestion 
that the policy covering same be sent by registered mail to the Secretary 
of this Committee for inspection, so that the Committee can advise the 
member as to the liability of the insurance company. The Secretary of 
the Committee has likewise written to all non-member banks, pointing out 
to them the advantages they will enjoy by becoming members of the 
A. B. A., and advising them of the services that your committee may 
perform for them in the adjustment of claims and advice as to policies. 

Your Committee held three meetings during the year: at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Sept. 8 and 9, 1919; New York City, Jan. 19, 20 and 21, 1920, and 
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one at Pinehurst, N. C., April 26, 27 and 28, 1920, for the purpose of 
considering a new form of policy for burglary and hold-up, and also to 
consider the increased rates charged in several of the Western States. 

At the Atlantic City meeting practically every company that writes a 
bank burglary and hold-up business in the United States was represented. 

At the meeting in New York City the Secretaries’ Section of the A. B. A. 
was represented by Messrs. R. E. Wait, M. A. Graettinger, W. F. Keyser 
and J. L. Edward, and the Burglary Underwriters’ Association of America 
was represented by Messrs. W. P. Learned, Fred E. Garrison and others. 

At the meeting at Pinehurst the Secretaries’ Section of the A. B. A. 
was represented by several of the State Secretaries, and the Burglary Un- 
derwriters’ Association of America was represented by Messrs. Samuel B. 
3rewster, Fred E. Garrison and R. McInnes. 

In consideration of the new form of policy after these meetings of the. 
representatives of both the Companies’ and the Secretaries’ Section, a new 
1920 form was prepared. We believe that your Committee has prepared 
and copyrighted the best burglary and hold-up policy that has ever been 
issued from the standpoint of protection to the banks, and the following 
forty companies have been licensed to write this new form from Aug. 1, 
1920; Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn.; American Bonding 
& Casualty Co., Sioux City, lowa; American Guaranty Co., Columbus, 0. : 
American Indemntiy Co., Galveston, Texas; American Surety Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Columbia Casualty Co.,, New York, N. Y.; Continental Cas- 
ualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; Employers’ Indemnity Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; 
fhe Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., Boston, Mass.; Federal 
Surety Co., Davenport, lowa; The Fidelity & Casualty Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.; General Accident, 
Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa.; Globe Indemnity 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, Pa.; Inter- 
State Surety Co., Redfield, S. Dak.; Iowa Bonding & Casualty Co., Des 
Moines, lowa; Kansas Casualty & Surety Co., Wichita, Kan.; Lion Bonding 
& Surety Co., Omaha, Neb.; London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd., 
Chicago, Ill.; London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, New York, 
N. Y.; Maryland Casualty ‘Co., Baltimore, Md.; Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of 
New York, New York, N. Y.; National Surety Co., New York, N. Y.; 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; North Dakota Bankers’ 
Mutual Casualty Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; Norwich Union Indemnity Co., New 
York, N. Y.; Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd., New York, N. Y.; 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., New York, N. Y.; Republic Casualty 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The Royal Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y.; South- 
ern Surety Co., Des Moines, Iowa; The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans, La.; United States Casualty 
Co., New York, N. Y.; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Western Accident & Indemnity Co., Helena, Mont.; Western Surety 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

The following thirty-eight companies have been licensed to write our 
1913 copyright form of Fidelity Schedule Bond: Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; American Bonding & Casualty Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
American Fidelity Co., Montpelier, Vt.; American Guaranty Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; American Indemnity Co., Galveston, Texas; American Surety 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Bankers’ Limited Mutual Casualty Co. of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Columbia Casualty Co., New York, N. Y.; Dakota Trust 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd., New 
York, N. Y.; Fidelity & Casualty Co., New York, N. Y.; Fidelity & De- 
posit Co., Baltimore, Md.; Globe Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y.; Guar- 
antee Co. of N. America, New York, N. Y.; Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City, N. J.; Inter-State 
Casualty Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Inter-State Surety Co., Redfield, S. 
Dak.; Iowa Bonding & Casualty Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas Casualty 
& Surety Co., Wichita, Kan.; Lion Bonding & Surety Co., Omaha, Neb. ; 
London & Lancashire Guarantee & Accident Co. of Canada, New York, N.Y.; 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, New York, N. Y.; Maryland 
Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass.; National Surety Co., New York, N. Y.; New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md.; North Dakota Bankers’ Mutual Casualty 
Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; Northern Trust Co., Fargo, N. Dak.; Northwestern 
Trust Co., Grand Forks, N. Dak. ; Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd., 
New York, N. Y.; Republic Casualty Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Royal Indem- 
nity Co., New York, N. Y.; Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans, La. ; 
Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Portland, Me.; U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Western Accident & Indemnity Co., Helena, Mont. ; 
Western Indemnity Co., Dallas, Texas; Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

We also submit herewith a short digest of the advantages of the new 
form over the 1913 copyright form of bank burglary and robbery policy: 


1. The general rearrangement of the policy form for the purposes of seg- 
regating the various clauses and agreements so that they will stand out more 
clearly in their relation to each other. This arrangement enables the 
policy-holder to see at a glance the insurance granted under each of the 
three indemnifying paragraphs, and also shows the limitations as to the 
amount of insurance applicable and the period during which it applies 
without reading through the entire policy. 

2. Indemnity paragraph No. 1 is broader than the corresponding General 
Agreement A in the 1918 form, and this paragraph now provides for in- 
surance in a safe or vault located anywhere in the assured’s premises, 
which now includes any part of the building occupied by the assured or 
his officers or employees exclusively, whereas the old form applied only on 
a safe or vault located in the banking room. This broadening of the clause 
includes sections of the premises occupied by the assured’s officers or 
employees who may in some instances be engaged in another line of 
business. 

3. Indemnity paragraph No. 2 is extended to cover all loss by robbery 
occurring in any part of the assured’s premises, whereas the old form lim- 
ited the robbery insurance to certain specified parts of the premises and 
to certain safes or vaults located in certain parts thereof and to specified 
hours. This is a very extensive broadening of what has developed into 
the most important coverage under the entire policy. 

4. Indemnity paragraph No. 3 has been extended to cover damage to 
money, securities, and to the premises, and all safes, vaults, office fur- 
niture and fixtures therein, caused by burglary or robbery or attempt there- 
at. The old form covered only such damage as was caused by burglars, 
whereas the new form is extended to cover damage caused by robbers and 
also by persons defending against either burglars or robbers. 

5. The definition of securities in the new policy has been greatly simpli- 
fied and now reads, “Securities as used in this policy shall mean all nego- 
tiable or non-negotiable instruments, whereas the old form named a number 
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of negotiable securities and limited the insurance on these to instruments 
of a negotiable character as respects which, when negotiated, the assured 
kad no recourse against the innocent holder. In the former policy this 
clause also provided that the actual cash or market value of the securi- 
ties at the time of the loss should determine the amount due the assured, 
while another clause of the policy provided that any property lost or dam- 
aged could be replaced. This clause would permit the insurance company 
to replace securities if they had declined in value at the time of settlement 
or pay the value at the time of loss if the prices had advanced. The new 
form fixes the company’s liability at the time of payment of the loss. 

A new condition specified as Condition B has been inserted into the 
new form, covering securities held by the assured for safe-keeping and 
of which the assured has a record, while in the old form such securities 
were only covered by special endorsement. 

6. The old form contained a clause to the effect that the company would 
not be liable for loss from, or contributed to, by explosives, except only 
when used by burglars or robbers, which clause has been eliminated from 
the new form. 

7. Condition D of the new form more clearly sets forth the insurance 
granted in the chests, safes and vaults, and in safes having a round or 
screw door, than was contained in Special Agreement No. 10 of the old 
form. The old form in this respect was a source of misunderstanding on 
the part of both the banks and the insurance companies. 

8. Conditions E and F of the new form more clearly set forth the 10% 
automatic insurance in a safe outside the chest therein and in any vault 
in the premises. The old form granted 10% coverage in a vault in which 
the safe was contained, provided the vault was described in the schedule, 
whereas the new form in Condition F grants 10% coverage “in any vault 
located within the premises.”’ 

9. Condition G of the new form, entitled, “‘Misstatements in Declara- 
tions,”’ provides that such statements not fraudulent in the description of 
any safe, chest or vault or protective appliances or in any case a failure on 
the part of the assured to maintain any service agreed upon in the declara- 
tion, the insurance under this policy shall not be forfeited thereby, but if 
by reason of such misstatements or failure on the part of the assured, the 
hazard under this policy is greater than contemplated thereby, the liability 
of the company shall not be changed, but the assured shall pay to the 
company such additional premium as may be shown to be due at the 
rate for the actual hazard in the company’s published manual of rates in 
force at the date of this policy. This condition of the policy is practically 
the only difference existing as to the form of the policy between your 
Committee and the representatives of the insurance companies. Your 
Committee contends that it is the duty of the agent to see that the safes, 
vaults, etc., are properly described, and that he is the agent of the com- 
pany instead of the assured, and that the company has the opportunity to 
check up the statements concerning the safes, vaults, etc. The companies 
contend that the agent represents the assured in this particular and that 
the companies are entitled to know the risk that they incur. Your Com- 
mittee is very firmly of the opinion that the bank is entitled to the amount 
of insurance applied for and that if a loss should occur its recovery should 
not be reduced by reason of some misstatement having been made of which 
the assured was not cognizant, and is insisting that the policy should be 
written with this clause as part of it. 

10. Special Agreement No. 3 of the old policy, entitled, ‘‘When the 
Policy is Voided,’’ and which refers to fraud on the part of the assured and 
makes the policy void if immediate notice is not given of any lockout, has 
been entirely omitted from the new form. This clause also made the 
policy void if the conditions or circumstances were changed so as to ma- 
terially increase the risk without the written: consent of the company. 
This has also been eliminated. 


11. Condition J of the new form, containing the cancellation clause has 
been amended by extending the time for notice from five days to ten days. It 
also provides for short rate earned premium in case the policy is cancelled 
at the request of the assured, whereas the old form provided for a pro rata 
earned premium. regardless of which party cancelled the contract. The 
new clause permits the company to suspend the policy, if, upon inspection, 
it is found that the safe, vault or premises are not in an insurable condition, 
the suspension to remain in force only until any necessary requirements 
are complied with. 

12. Condition K of the new form provides for an automatic reinstate- 
ment of the insurance after loss, provided there is a complete restoration 
of the safety appliances to a condition equal to that existing before the 
loss. The old form did not provide for any reinstatement of the insurance. 

13. Condition L of the new form provides for a pro rating of the loss 
between companies in case more than one company insures the same risk 
concurrently. 

14. Item No. 3 of the Declarations of the new form (called the Schedule 
in the old form) reads as follows: ‘The working force of the bank consists 
of not less than. __~-_~~_-. persons, of whom_________~_ or more will always 
be present when the premises are open for business.’’ This provision was 
not in the schedule of the old policy. 

It is impossible for your Committee to arrive at any intelligent opinion 
as to the fairness in the increase of rates, as we do not have sufficient data 
from the Insurance Companies, but have been promised by them that they 
would endeavor to give us full statistics as to premiums and losses in suf- 
ficient time to enable us to make a report at this meeting. We have been 
since advised by the Secretary of the Burglary Underwriters’ Association 
that they are segregating their bank business, and that, while some of the 
companies have completed their work, others have not heen able to do so, 
but they hope it will be possible to furnish us the data during this Con- 
vention. 

The past year has been a vrey active one for your Committee, owing to 
getting up this new form of policy, which, of course, was a great undertak- 
ing, and to adjust the various differences, also the large number of bur- 
glaries and hold-ups during the year. 

Your Committee has adjusted a large number of claims for our mem- 
bers with the Insurance Companies, and we take pleasure in stating that 
every case that was taken up by your Committee with the Underwriters 
has been adjusted to the entire satisfaction of the banks. Some claims, of 
course, were presented to the Committee by the banks believing that thy 
were entitled to coverage, but the Committee advised them that they were 
not entitled to recover from the Companies under the policy, but practically 
all these cases were where their depositors were the losers and not the 
banks themselves and the insurance only covered the property of the bank. 

Your Committe wishes to take this opportunity to express its apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mr. B. A. Ruffin, former Secretary of the Committee, 
also the members of the State Secretaries’ Section, who attended the various 
conferences, and also Messrs. Brewster, Garrison and McInnes, representing 
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the insurance companies, who have met your committee in its effort to 
write a policy giving the broadest coverage. 

Your Committee also desires to express its regrets at the resignation of 
Mr. John R. Washburn, whose advice and counsel have been of inestimable 
value. 

Respectfully submitted, 


GEORGE A. HOLDERNESS, Chairman. 


L. E. SANDS, 
0. G. FORMAN 
L. W. GAMMON, Secretary. 


Report of American Institute of Banking 


by Gardner B. Perry. 


One thousand new members a month graphically describes the growth 
of the American Institute of Banking since the last American Bankers’ 
Association conveution in St. Louis, and with the big membership cam- 
paign now going on our membership will increase in one year by a number 
equal to the total membership of the Institute’s first fifteen years of 
existence. To-day we have a membership in excess of 36,000. We think 
the institute is ripe for a big increase, because last year without any 
special coercion to membership drives from the national organization we 
agumented our numbers by the one thousand members a month above de- 
scribed, or a net increase of over 50%. 

We believe in quality instead of quantity, yet we have grown so strong 
in Institute spirit and ideals that we can handle larger quantities with 
greater ease and better results and have determined that a national 
membership drive at this time will not only increase our membership in 
quantity but in quality as well. One proof of this is that attendance in 
classes shows a greater percentage in increase, so that we find chapter after 
chapter having been forced to give an enlarged curriculum to fill the 
demands of their members. P 

Results sometimes are measured by figures; in this case I know the 
figures are telling the truth and that the various statistics that we can 
show are a direct telltale of what the Institute is accomplishing. 

I prophesy that for the two fiscal years 1919 to 1921 the membership 
will jump from 24,000 in 1919 to 48,000 in 1921, in other words will 
double in members. The half-way mark has already been passed and 
figures are proving that this increase will result. it cannot help taking 
place because of the virile leadership of the new president, Stewart D. 
Beckley of Dallas, the active and carefully planned campaign of the 
membership chairman, Bert V. Chappel of Cleveland, and the able and 
constructive work of the publicity chairman, George S. Bartlett of Boston. 

Observers will perceive that many men and women in the banks of the 
country have been benefitted by the part they have taken in the campaign. 
Co-operation and team work among members of committees and among 
chapters are fundamental to the building of character and ability. 

There were three hundred members appointed last year to committees of 
the national organization and I am safe in saying that there were at least 
three or four thousand appointed to local committees. These committees 
operate and every member of a committee is better off to-day for this 
administrative opportunity than before. It gives me pleasure to state 
that never before has a president of any organization had more co- 
operation from administrative officers, chairmen of committees, members 
of committees or presidents of chapters than have I, nor has any or- 
ganization ever had more devoted and intelligently industrious servants for 
their cause than the institute. 

Each year we train and graduate over eight-five presidents of chapters 
and about twice as many vice-presidents; over eighty-five secretaries and 
the same number of treasurers. Almost every man who has gone through 
this mill is a success. One of the strongest arguments that I can offer 
is that we are a great school to teach administrative ability. On top 
of this the institute is in a class by itself for developing straightforward 
honest thinking, sound judgment and square dealing. It is the quickest 
avenue to acquaintanceship that I have ever seen and the co-operation be- 
tween bankers is manifested here to the great benefit of the banks of this 
country. 

With all the above is added the technical training that is given in* our 
class work. We harness this technical side directly to the every-day 
practical work of the banker and he sees the “‘whys’” and “‘wherefors” of 
all he is doing. We vivify his job. A man thus trained loves his work 
and he digests it; where the man whose work is measured by the clock 
has mental indigestion. To give you an idea of the number of men and 
women thus trained, let me say that last year we had a greater class en- 
roliment than Harvard and Yale combined and this coming winter will 
make this look lide an idle boast. There is positively a craving for this 
education among good bank clerks in those banks which appreciate the 
advantage of outside study. 

At the time of the St. Louis convention we had eighty chapters. 
we have 
lowing: 


To-day 
eighty-nine, an increase of nine chapters made up of the fol- 
A State chapter in Illinois and Minnesota and city chapters in 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Elpaso, Houston, Watertown. Stamford, Erie and 
Tulsa. This gives us to-day eighty-three city chapters, five State and 
one correspondence chapter. These chapters are all alive and functioning 
well. During this last year I have had the opportunity and pleasure of 
attending six bankers’ conventions, two chapter presidents’ conferences, 
and the Executive Council meeting of the American Bankers’ Association at 
Pinehurst. I have visited altogether sixty cities in the interest of the 
Institute and in addition the other national officers have been to an equal 
number of chapters. 

My travels in the interest of the Institute I have found to be without 
exception the most inspiring and instructive journey that a man can make 
in his lifetime. It is a constant bath in electric currents, for one passes 
from the hospitality of live wires in one city to the hospitality of live wires 
in the next city. I have said it was inspiring—it is, for these men are 
invariably working their hardest to give the local chapter the best there 
is in them, they are eager to hear of the experiences of other chapters and 
glad to pass on anything to the next .chapter that may be of assistance 
to them. It is a spirit of remarkable unselfish desire to give the best 
of their abilities to their chapters in hard work and co-operation. 

The biggest achievement from an economic standpoint that has taken 
place during the last year, whether you look at is from a social, political 
or business platform, was when one year ago six hundred men and women 
at the New Orleans Convention of the American Institute of Banking 
passed the following resolution with a wild burst of enthusiasm and it was 
done not to please their ‘‘bosses,”’ nor for a “swipe” at privileges, but 
from pure inborn Americanism and the acquired knowledge derived from 
political economy. 
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“We believe in the equitable co-operation of employees and employers and 
are opposed to all attempts to limit individual initiative and curtail pro- 
duction, and in so far as our profession is concerned, are unalterably op- 
posed to any plan purporting to promote the material welfare of our 
members, individually or collectively, on any other basis than that of ef- 
ficiency, loyalty and unadulterated Americanism.’’ That resolution swung 
through the United States last year and was taken up by chapter after 
chapter as their battle cry and it was that resolution which was recently used 
in one of our big cities as the standard of how men would stand in a 
crisis. Education is bound to lay bare unsound doctrines. 

It is no wonder that the leading newspapers in our country are writing 
strong editorials on the American Institute of Banking and that one of 
them states among other things: 

“With our financial institutions and the individuals making up the 
same ibued with the spirit expressed in the above resolution, our country 
is safe,’’ 

And that the Saturday Evening Post in a five-hundred-word editorial 
writes in part: 

‘The institute has proved so useful and has become such a powerful factor 
in instilling the elements of banking into thousands of young men all over 
the continent that it is endorsed by bankers everywhere; and there are 
many banking houses that will not engage an inexperienced clerk unless 
he will promise to avail himself of the educational advantages of the 
local chapter. Law, medicine, and the higher ranks of engineering are 
fed by well-established and highly specialized institutions; but the semi- 
professional occupations draw for the most part on high schools, grammar 
schools and business colleges that cannot pretend to offer much special 
vocational training. 

“Men nighly placed in many of our industries of nation-wide activity 
might very well ask themselves if it would not pay to follow the bankers’ 
example and establish a national training school, similar to theirs, for 
the technical education and development of the younger men in their own 
calling. Workers who have an assured future, who have their eyes fixed 
upon alluring and an attainable goal, are not the sort who can be led away 
by the patter of the idle, the discontented and the disloyal.” 

At the Boston convention in June we had an attendance of over one 
thousand delegates and the spirit and enthusiasm manifested would surprise 
even the most optimistic institute alumnus. 

There is a truism that I wish to drive home to you, bankers, of which 
I have taken especial note. 

The success of a chapter mainly lies in the able leadership of the 
officers of the chapters, the co-operation and enthusiasm of the members, 
and last but not least the enthusiastic co-operation of the bank officers. 
Passive enthusiasm on the part of bank officers and directors does not 
work; it must be active, “‘up and do it”? enthusiasm, such as conimenda- 
tion and encouragement to the younger clerks for showing interest in 
outside study, recognition by personal letters and hand shakes for those 
who pass courses or acquire elementary or standard certificates. 

Every man, woman or child is human and everyone of us likes to be 
patted on the back if we have done well, whether it is a high mark in 
kindergarten or a “suma cum laude” at college. That kind of enthuisiasm 
helps the disposition of the bank officer as well as that of the clerk. 

The human touch cannot be departmentalized nor delegated to others 
any more than you can make love to Priscilla by proxy. The bank offi- 
cers must attend to this themselves. 

In closing I wish to pay tribute to those men who twenty years ago 
conceived the idea and executed the organization of the institute. Their 
work and their results are our advertisements. 

In addition please let me repeat what I said at the Boston convention 
of the institute; that I wish to praise in the highest terms the great interest, 
often at much personal sacrifice, taken by our secretary, Richard W. Hill. 
The outward and visible sign of this work as seen by the membership at 
large is the Bulletin, and I think that in itself speaks volumes. The 
Bulletin is but a small part of what he does for the institute; but it is 
a good sample of the greater work. 

Of ‘Uncle’? George Allen who in November next will have been our 
moving spirit for twenty years, I would say: He concisely states long 
truths and much wisdom in but short and direct words. He is as calm 
as the clock when the pendulum of ideas swings from one extreme to the 
other. He directs the strength of the discontended toward bettering them- 
selves, and counsels wisely and often with those who eagerly. wish to learn 
from him and be directed by him. Thousands of bankers are but debtors 
to him, and yet he delibertaely and with honest intent credits their 
accounts on his ledger. 


Report of Committee of Five by M. J. Dowling. 
Chairman. 


On December 16, 1919, the Committee of Five 
La Salle Hotel, in Chicago, and organized by 
chairmand and E. M. Wing secretary. 
Mr. Paton, counsel for the American Bankers’ Association. 

After a full discussion of the matter with Mr. Paton, it was the sense 
of the committee that the best way to test the ruling of the Attorney 
General and the Federal Reserve Board in reference to the Federal Re- 
serve Clearing System was in the courts. The committee voted that such 
action should be taken as soon as a plaintiff could be found. 

At this meeting it was the understanding that Mr. Paten would handle 
the legal end of the controversy, at least until it got into the higher 
courts. 

At the next meeting of the Administrative Committee, held in New York 
January 23, the following resolutions were adopted: 

“That General Counsel Paton communicate with the chairman of the 
Committee of Five and state that the Administrative Committee desired 
that he act only in an advisory capacity. 

“That the committee itself shall select the bank in 
was to be instituted. 

“That the Committee of Five shall select the attorneys in the case 
and that the American Bankers’ Association should not appear in any 
such suit.” 

This position of the Administrative Council seemed to eliminate the 
American Bankers’ Association from the situation and the Committee of 
Five has passed into a condition of inocuous desuetude. 

In Feruary in New Orleans there was organized the National & State 
Bankers’ Protective Association, composed of banks which believed in 
their right to charge exchange for transferring funds deposited with them 
to some other point in the country. This organization had a meeting in 
Washington in the first part of May, and their endeavors have been di- 
rected toward securing an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, making 
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clear the right of the banks to charge exchange as provided in the Hardwick 
Amendment in plain and understandable language. 

At the present time there is pending in Congress the Steagall Bill, which 
is an exact copy of the Hardwick Amendment, and about which there 
can be no misunderstanding. This bill is receiving the support of the 
National and State Bankers’ Protective Association and should receive the 
supports of the American Bankers’ Association, at least that part of it 
represented by the Committee of Five. 

Committees representing the National and. State Bankers’ Protective 
Association appeared before the Committee on Finance and Banking and 
other committes in support of the Steagall Billk The Committee and 
Congressmen seem to have been convinced that there was such a thing as a 
par clearing system in the United States and were very much surprised 
to learn that it is a myth. Neither do they seem to know that the 
Federal Reserve banks are not obeying that provision of the clearing section 
of the Federal Reserve Act which says that they shall receive all items 
on member banks at par. 

While there is little hope of accomplishing anything during the present 
administration, it is felt that every effort should be made to see that 
Congress learns the truth about the Federal Reserve Act and the way it 
is administered by the Federal Reserve Board. I feel confident that when 
the new Congress has the facts they will amend the act and protect the 
country banker instead of permitting the mail order houses and big city 
banks to make large profits at the expense of the smaller banks of the 
country. 








M. J. DOWLING, Chairman. 


Report of R. F. McNally, President Clearing House 
Section. 


Because of failing health, Mr. Amos F. Hill, who was secretary of this 
section when we met in St. Louis last year, tendered his reesignation shortly 
after that convention. It was indeed with deep regret that Mr. Hill’s 
former associates in A. B. A. work learned of his passing away at his 
home in Boston in April of this year. Last January, our present secretary, 
Mr. Andrew T. Matthew, formerly connected with the Bank of Italy, at 
Portland, Oregon, assumed the duties of the office, and has worked faith- 
fully and efficiently to advance the interests of the section. Just recently 
he has formed a connection with the Mercantile Trust Company of San 
Francisco, which will become effective the first of the year. He has en- 
tered so thoroughly into the spirit of his work and has done so well during 
his tenure of office that, although we congratulate him on his advance- 
ment in the banking world, we feel that his return to the West means a 
distinct loss to the section. 

The same spirit of banking co-operation that was so valuable to the na- 
tion during the war period has been equally beneficial during these days 
of post-war readjustment. 92bviously, the banks can best work together 
when the clearing house furnishes the connecting bond. Practically all 
of the large cities have flourishing time-tested clearing house associations, 
and the banks in quite a number of the smaller cities have found it to 
their advantage to form such organizations. Out of the 255 associations in 
the country, all but 16 are members of this section. The activities of 
the association and the problems that are to be solved may differ in 
various localities, but the spirit of mutual helpfulness that is aroused by 
the closer contact with brother bankers that clearing-house meetings 
bring about, is well worth while. It is to be hoped that this spirit will 
continue to spread so that in due course every city with three or more banks 
will have its clearing-house association that will be vigilant in guarding 
against frauds and imposition and keen in looking after the interests of 
its members. 

When this section was organized in St. Louis fourteen years ago, the 
question that was of chief importance as affording the opportunity for 
united action was that of exchange. The collection departments of the 
Federal Reserve Banks have practically solved this problem except in 
certain sections of the country, where even the majesty of the law has 
been invoked to make the collection of a fee by the payee bank when checks 
are received by it in the mail not only legal but compulsory. If a bank’s 
customer desires to cash or immediate credit for items deposited on other 
points, an interest charge based on the time taken for collection as com- 
puted by the Federal Reserve Bank schedule is properly collectible. The 
charge that may be made when the item reaches its destination is an en- 
tirely different matter that, let us hope, will soon be adjusted by the 
Federal Reserve System to the satisfaction of all concerned. The theory 
of interest for collection time has been vigorously assailed in some quar- 
ters, where the exchange charge has been the rule, and clearing houses 
would find it well worth their while to take the time to impress clearly 
upon the minds of their customers the essetnial difference between the 
interest charge and the exchange fee. 

If all panks in the cities where there are clearing houses were members 
of the Federal Reserve System, this would mean a uniform method of 
examination, with the examiners in full possession of credit information 
bearing upon local loans. With the strict supervision that would be 
possible, it would be difficult, except in cases of rascality or the grossest 
kind of mismanagement, for a bank to get itself into a situation where 
insolvency threatened. Until that time comes, the clearing house exam- 
iner will continue to be a most valuable asset to his association. The 
outside world will never have any idea of the many occasions on which, 
thanks to his knowledge and position, he has been able to give the word 
of advice which duly noted means the avoidance of grievous loss. In 
eighteeen cities, the examiner is proving his worth, so the idea has long 
passed the experimental stage. 

At this moment, it is not easy to prophesy as to the future of that 
adjunct of the city associaion known as the country clearing house and 
operated for the collection of checks on points where an exchange fee is 
charged. If the Reserve System succeeds in its plan to put the country 
on a par basis, then all checks will either be collected direct or through 
the Reserve bank in both cases without charge. Until this question is 
finally decided, the maintenance of the country clearing house, now four 
in number, is clearly profitable. 

This section has always advocated strongly the taking of statements 
from customers who seek credit accommodations. It has even gone so 
far as to have prepared by a committee a form of statement that is of 
especial usefulness in the case of concerns whose notes are sold on the 
market by commercial paper brokers. While our form has not had the 
universal indorsement that its completeness warrants, still it has been a 
source of gratification to those interested in the work of the section to 
note that some of its main features have been incorporated in the newer 
forms of statements used over the country. It is a debased competition 
entirely inimical to the clearing house spirit that would encourage a bank 
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customer to think that he should not at all times be ready to give his 
bank full and frank information as to his finances. 

The commercial paper broker is here to stay, and as long as notes will 
find their way in many cases a long distance from their point of origin, 
this means a vast amount of labor in keeping credit files fresh and of 
value. There is a wasteful duplication of labor in sending out requests for 
interchange of views and in assembling the information gained in making 
the necessary investigations. Here arises the possibility of a central credit 
bureau, operated without profit to the banks, yet capable of being made 
self-supporting, provided it had the patronage and co-operation of paper- 
buying banks. This, of course, would not do away entirely with individual 
investigation but it would mean a great saving in routine work. 

The present generation has seen a change in banking methods that is 
almost inconceivable. Our institutions have grown so rapidly, and business 
in all lines has shown such a mighty expansion that the labor-saving inven- 
tion of yesterday may be obsolete to-morrow. But there is one condition 
that has practically remained unchanged, and that is the inability of the 
average customer of a bank to grasp the fundamentals of the banking 
business. The ignorance of the principles of economics is so general that 
it is easily understandable why frequently the most astounding allegations 
against banks are gravely weighed by people who ought to know better. 
For this reason, the ambitious pragram planned by the newly formed 
Committee on Education of the A. B. A. is worthy of the hearty indorse- 
ment of every clearing house. If we can begin with the child in school, we 
can certainly set ourselves to no more practical purpose than to instil such 
knowledge into the potential bank customer that, when he is ready to 
open an account, he will know what banks are for, he will appreciate 
considerate and conservative treatment, and when he casts his ballot he 
will endeavor to place in the halls of legislation men as well posted as he, 
legislators capable of giving all classes of business a square deal and willing 
to draft laws affecting banks in a spirit of fairness. If there is justifica- 
tion, as so many banks in rural communities have found to their profit, 
for Pig Clubs and Calf Clubs, why not give the School Banking Club a 
chance ? 

The dislocation of business caused by the war is slow in setting into 
place, and, as might be expected, the process is not without pain. This 
is reflected in disturbed market conditions, especially where are handled 
the nation’s crops and live stock. On more than one occasion, the Federal 
Board has met with various deputations who have asked for preferential 
treatment in the financing of the particular commodity in which their 
interest lay. In these interviews, the Board deserves the thanks of the 
banking world for bringing home basic economic facts that apply in lean 
years as well as those that are fat. Ordinary business prudence, the appli- 
cation of common sense business principles, the observance of judicious 
caution tempered with the due consideration for the needs of the times, 
these, as the Board well emphasizes, are the thoughts that we must take 
for our guidance to-day. 

The banking business is becoming more and more of a science. Some 
bankers may know intuitively what to do at all times, but most of us 
must give careful and continuous study to the rapidly changing develop- 
ments. We may have our moments of worry but the thrill that fascinates 
in the handling of transactions where money is involved is ever present. 
One thing certain is that, if unselfish devotion to the public welfare is 
the ultimate test of true citizenship, the bankers of the United States 
during and after the Great War have more than met the test. Our work 
is only half done. There is greater need than ever for our preaching the 
doctrine of thrift in the expenditures of the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual. In the constructive werk ahead of us, we must take care to see 
that our financial health is kept unimpaired. To confute the false teach- 
ings of the radical, to provide for the orderly deflation that will bring 
about stability, to, instil the necessary optimism that will serve as an 
antidote for panic talk and Bolshevik alarms, to conserve the nation’s 
wealth so that all parts of our country and our varied commercial activities 
shall each receive its proper meed of support and encouragement, these are 
the tasks that can safely be intrusted to those capable, far sighted and 
patriotic guardians of the nation’s credit, the bankers of the United 
States. 


Report of J. W. Butler, President of State Bank Section. 


State Banks have come into their own. ‘Their importance and usefulness 
are now realized and appreciated not only by the public, but by bankers 
themselves. Incident to the development of the State Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and perhaps partially on account of it, 
the lack of co-operative spirit that formerly existed, or seemed to exist, 
is a thing of the past. 

There is a tendency among all kinds of banks to do all kinds of banking, 
and the idea has been expressed that in due course of evolution there would 
be only one form of banking institution in the United States. The sug- 
gestion has been made that such departmentized institutions would 
eventually become nationalized. The suggestion has also been made that 
banks might generally obtain State charters and become members of the 
Federal Reserve System, thus combining the elements of both State and 
National affiliation. According to current statistics, however, there is 
no material change in the ratio of National and State banking institu- 
tions, and the opinion is prevalent among bankers and economists that 
the two classes of institutions, working in harmony, provide a system 
of checks and balances that operates to the best advantage of the 
American people. 

During the past year the State Bank Section has co-operated with State 
bank supervisors and the Legal Department of the American Bankers’ 
Association in preparing and advocating model State banking laws suitable 
in general application to all States with such specific modifications as 
regional conditions required. Our secretary has visited a number of 
State bank supervisors and been in correspondence with others, and was 
privileged to make an address at the annual convention of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. The spirit of co-operation mani- 
fested by State bank supervisors individually and collectively is highly 
appreciated. 

The National Association of Supervisors of State Banks has arranged 
to furnish the State Bank Section with statistics pertaining to State- 
chartered banking institutions similar to the statistics regarding National 
Banks published by the Comptroller of Currency. Such statistics will here- 
after be published quarterly and supplemented by National bank statistics, 
thus showing the combined banking power at the service of the American 
people. Among the periodicals that publish figures thus compiled is the 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board. 

With characteristic conservatism State banks have not been hasty in 
assuming fiduciary functions. In some States the right to exercise such 
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functions could be obtained upon application, while other States enabling 
legisiation would be required. State bankers generally realize, however, 
that such functions involve responsibilities as well as privileges, and that 
comparatively few bank officers possess the knowledge and experience re- 
quired in the conduct of a trust department. While nobody but lawyers 
legally law, every trust officer should possess sufficient 
knowledge of fiduciary law to enable him to avoid legal complications. 


can practice 


The officers of the State Bank Section during the past year have had 
considerable correspondence with members regarding trust business and 
have furnished available information with due regard to the difficulties 
encountered in trust transactions. * 


Experience has demonstrated the wisdom and justice of the American 
Bankers’ Association in so amending its constitution as to permit sections 
of the association to take independent action in legislative matters of 
special interest. No section has yet take nadvantage of the right thus 
conferred, but the existence of such right has removed much, if not all, 
of the misgivings, real or imaginary, that formerly existed in regard to 
any possible injustice to different classes of banks in the operation of the 
machinery of the The constitution of any organization, 
however, is only its foundation. The superstructure must be built of men, 
and the State Bank Section takes pleasure in acknowledging the cordial 
support that it has received from the able and conscientious men who 
constitute the administration of the American Bankers’ Association. 


association. 


Approval of Plans for Cotton Export Corporation. 


Plans for the formation of a $12,000,000 Foreign Trading 
Corporation operating under the Edge Act to especially al- 
leviate the cotton situation, was presented at a meeting on 
Oct. 21 of the Southern bankers attending the Convention. 
Robert F. Maddox, President of the Atlanta National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Haynes McFadden, secretary of the 
Georgia Bankers’ Association, were the leaders in calling 
this conference. The $12,000,000 capital would represent 
an assessment of $1.00 per bale for this year’s cotton crop 
with one-half of the capital stock paid in. Mr. Maddox 
pointed out to the meeting that the formation of this com- 
pany was not for the purpose of controlling the cotton 
situation or in holding movements for higher prices. He 
said that the most alarming situation confronting the cot- 
ton movement was not the fact that it had dropped from 
42c. to 20c. a pound, but that even at the prevailing price 
there was little market for it. “All hope for any govern- 
mental assistance seems to have passed,” says Mr. Maddox. 
“Even if it was proper to expect it as it is operation with 
War Finance Corporation will not again function. The 
banks of the South are taxed with the problem of handling 
the present cotton crop and inasmuch as one-half of the 
12,000,000 bales raised this year will have to be exported, 
the formation of the Foreign Trade Finance Corporation to 
eventually trade in all products of the South, but especially 
in cotton at this critical time will tend to create a staple 
foreign market demand. 


The following States were represented: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 


and Virginia. A telegram was read from Oklahoma stating 
that unless the cotton situation improved not more than 
half of the cotton in that State would even be harvested. 
The sub-committee which had been appointed earlier in the 
week submitted a report which was not only unanimously 
adopted, but received a stout pledge of support from the 
representatives of all States present. ‘The action of the 
conference is contained in the resolution as follows, which 
was adopted unanimously: 


tesolved, That the Cotton State Bankers assembled believe the organi- 
zation of the proposed corporation under the Edge Act is timely and 
feasible and will do much to broaden the market for Southern products; 
and 

Resolved Further, That the report of the committee be adopted and 
the committee be designated as the Organization Committee and requested 
to proceed in the organization of the proposed corporation as in their 
judgment may be deemed best; and 

Resolved Further, That we pledge to the Committee our earnest co-opera- 
tion and support. 


The Report of the committee was as follows: 

On Tuesday, October 19th, 1920, a special conference was called of 
some of the Southern bankers present at this convention and the general 
subject of the difficulty of financing exports of our agricultural products 
and other commodities was discussed. As a result of this discussion, you 
instructed your chairman to appoint a committee to lay before you some 
concrete recommendations as to what might be done to improve the stiua- 
tion; and accordingly the undersigned committee was appointed representing 
most of the Southern States, and this committee is to be increased by 
having representatives from Missouri, Virginia, Oklahoma and Florida. 

Your Committee has had several meetings and devoted many hours to 
a careful discussion of the subject. We feel that the time is past for 
oratory, special appeals to Governmental or other authorities and that it 
is time that we of the South take hold of this situation and help our- 
selves as we undoubtedly can if we will co-operate in the manner hereafter 
suggested. 

Your committee first of all discussed the question as to whether we 
should interest ourselves in a corporation which would look after the actual 
marketing of our products or confine our efforts to providing the necessary 
financial means to take care of the credits resulting from the sale of such 
products. It was the unanimous conclusion of your committee that while 
it is possibly advisable to organize a number of trading corporations under 
the Webb Act or otherwise, it would hardly be practicable to have an 
organization which would attempt the actual selling of goods for the 
entire South. Your committee therefore recommends that the question 
of trading corporations be left entirely to the judgment of the bankers 
and business men in each State or district and we are of the belief that 
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especially so far as cotton is concerned there are already in existence many 
iarge and responsible export houses who will buy the cotton from the 
planters and factors for export purposes if we can provide the financial 
machinery necessary to help them. 

Your committee does not believe that we should 
too large a scale, but recommends that we start 


attempt anything on 
an export financing 


corporation under the Edge Act and that a capital and surplus of say. 


twelve million dollars, of which only 50 per cent. of their subscribed 
capital. This would provide an immediate fund of six million dollars 
which would be represented by five million dollars of capital and one 
million dollars of surplus and that would be enough to handle a considerable 
volume of business. 

We will not attempt to go into a discussion of the details of the opera- 
tion of the Edge Act but will merely mention a few of the fundamental 
facts to be considered in this connection. 

The Edge Act authorizes the organization of banking corporations to 
do a foreign banking business with a capital of not less than $2,000,000 
under the general supervision of the Federal Reserve Board. Such banks 
cannot accept local deposits nor have branch offices in the United States 
but can have representatives in different States. They can buy and sell 
foreign bills of exchange and accept bills or drafts drawn upon them 
subject to certain restrictoins. They can, however, at no time have lia- 
bilities outstanding in excess of ten times their capital and surplus. They 
can establish branches or agencies in foreign countries and with the con- 
sent of the Federal Reserve Board own stock in other corporations to the 
extent of ten per cent. of their capital and surplus; except in a corpora- 
tion engaged in the business of banking, then fifteen per cent. may be 
invested. 

It will be seen therefore that a corporation of a capital and surplus 
of six million dollars could have total acceptance outstanding to the 
extent of sixty million dollars and that amount would provide a consider- 
able immediate relief and your committee has no doubt that if the business 
of the corporation should develop to a point where a larger total were 
needed, the business would have proved so profitable that there would be 
no difficulty later to increase the capital should it become necessary. 

Your committee feels that it should not be difficult to get subscriptions 
for $12,000,000 of stock in such a corporation of which only half would 
be expected to be paid in for at least a long time to come—but we feel that 
even this small amount cannot be raised unless we have the fullest co- 
operation of every Southern State represented here to-day. 

It is not at all intended to have this export banking corporation limit 
itself to the financing of cotton exports but for the immediate present 
that proves to be the greatest need and as cotton is the principal product 
of the South, your committee feels that perhaps each State should con- 
tribute towards this proposed capitalization on the basis of say one dollar 
per bale of the amount of cotton raised in the respective State, and to 
pay in fifty cents per bale as the total cotton crop is estimated at twelve 
million vales at this time, would provide just exactly the amount above 
referred to. 

If this meeting approves the above suggestions, the undersigned com- 
mittee is willing to serve as an organization committee if desired with 
the addition of representatives from each of the other Southern States 
mentioned above; but, in order to make a success of this enterprise, it 
will then become necessary to appoint a campaign committee of leading 
bankers, in each one of the Southern States, so that we can be reasonably 
sure that the proper quota will be made available in each State. 

Your committee holds out no extravagant promises nor does it hope 
that the facilities established by such a corporation will at once remedy 
all of our ills; but we do believe that such a corporation can be of tre- 
mendous benefit to the South, and to the Nation, especially in its present 
emergency, and will make it possible to provide a market for some of our 
agricultural products and the commodities in countries where no sales 
can be made at this time except on terms of credit which run longer 
than we have been used to in American banking heretofore and longer 
than can be made available at the Federal Reserve Bank except through 
the medium of such a corporation. In addition to emergency benefits, 
such an institution will prove a valuable asset in normal times. 

We therefore recommend a full and serious discussion of this plan and 
pledge ourselves to try to carry it into effect in the shortest possible time 
if you who are assembled here to-day approve this plan and will give us 
the strong support of which you are capable of giving in your respective 
States. 

ROBERT F. MADDOX, 
President Atlanta National Bank, Atlanta, 


R. S&S. HECHT, 
President Hibernia Trust and Savings Co., New Orleans, 
J. POPE MATHEWS, 
President Palmetto National Bank, Columbia, 8. C., 
TOM O. SMITH, 
Vice-President Birmingham Trust and Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
MOOREHEAD WRIGHT, 
President Union and Mercantile Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


J. ELWOOD COX, 
Commercial National Bank, High Point, N. C. 


Ga. 


J. A. PONDSOM, 
First Vice-President South Texas Com. Nat. Bank, Houston, Tez. 
S. J. HIGH, 


People’s Bank, Tupelo, Miss. 


D. M. ARMSTRONG, 
Vice-President, Com. Trust and Savings Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention. 


At the closing session on Oct. 22, the following resolutions, 
presented by the Committee on Resolutions, Francis H. Sis- 
Chairman, were adopted. 

Approval of Operation of Federal Reserve System. 

We desire to express our approval of the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System through the periods of inflation and ensuing great strain 
and to commend the efforts of its officers to conserve the credit resources 
of the country and direct them to the most advantageous use. A proper 
restraint upon speculation in credits and commodities has been effective 
in protecting banking credit and maintaining sound financial conditions. 
We believe that every possible pressure should be brought to bear by the 
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banks to liquidate Government obligations which they are carrying in 
order that there may be a proportionate release of credit for commercial 
uses. We are confident that the Federal Reserve System has demonstrated 
its ability to meet any possible financial pressure. 

Neither commercial banks nor Federal Reserve banks can create or 
manufacture credit. Credit is the product or result of productive enter- 
prise and operations in trade, commerce, transportation and distribution 
and is limited and defined by the nature and extent of such operations. 

It is the function of banks to vitalize such credit as is created by pro- 
ductive processes and by trade and commerce and make it of use to the 
community. The first and highest duty of bankers is to put such credit 
in useable form and distribute and apportion it for the use and good of 
the community. In discharging this duty, bankers must use their best 
judgment and always give heed to the condition of the reserve. 

If there is a disposition on the part of the business world to produce 
a greater volume of business than the condition of the bank reserves 
permits, there must be a slowing up of business until the reserve condi- 
tion is improved. The relation between the volume of business and the 
condition of the reserve must be maintained. Necessary adjustments must 
be made with precision if safety and stability are to be achieved. 

It is because of a firm belief in these principles that the American 
Bankers’ Association looks with disapproval on all suggestions, plans and 
efforts to interfere with the operation of economic forces. It disapproves 
all suggestions, plans and efforts to utilize the resources of the Federal 
Reserve banks or the Government arbitrarily to hold up or force down 
prices which may be falling or rising in response to the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. It disapproves of all plans or efforts to use 
the resources of the Federal Reserve banks or the Government to exert 
any influence whatever through the utilization of such reserves except for 
the provision of general disaster or for public safety. 


Increase in Interest Rates Less Than in Other Eiements of Cost. 


We would impress upon the borrowing public the simple economic fact 
that money as a commodity during a period of great price inflation has 
increased but little in its cost to the consumer. While commodity prices 
generally have covered a range of increases from 115% to 350%, money 
costs have increased on the average less than 25%. In the face of a 
large increase in the cost of rendering banking service, the increase in 
interest rates to the borrower it can be safely said has been less than 
any other elements of cost entering into production or distribution. We 
believe that the bankers of the country as a class are to be congratulated 
upon the sincere efforts they have made, both to meet the unusual demands 
upon them for credit and to hold at the lowest possible point the cost of 
such credit to the user. 


National Thrift. 


Reiterated emphasis is to be placed on the absolute necessity of bringing 
home to the individual that only by the practice of thrift is his future 


assured. It is not enough to check extravagance, desirable as that end is. 
Reckless and ill-considered spending must be replaced by wise and 
profitable saving if prosperous conditions for the individual and the 


nation are to prevail, and it is only by individual savings in amounts 
large or small that national thrift is encouraged to the benefit of everyone. 
Revision of Tax Situation. 

The present tax situation requires immediate revision at competent 
hands. The excess profits tax does not square with the principle of equity 
of taxation as among taxpayers, and it causes important uncertainties for 
any one taxpayer. The revenues from it are necessarily fluctuating, thus 
introducing into the Federal fiscal system grave elements of uncertainty, 
and governmental experience with this tax proves conclusively that it 
cannot be successfully administered. This tax should be repealed forth- 
with, a more just and certain tax taking its place. The surtax system 
also operates in a way militating against the country’s economic welfare, 
and likewise should be given immediate attention. Congress must not 
delay in these important matters, and should summon to its councils the 
representatives of finance, industry and commerce in order that a more 
equitable and workable system be devised without delay. The Association’s 
Economic Commission will perform an important function in giving early 
consideration to this highly important matter. Undoubtedly, a most useful 
purpose would be served by the formation of a joint tax commission 
composed of representatives of such organizations as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Credit Men, and others with representatives of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


Men Should Be 


Legislation now on the statute books has been enacted with the object 
not only of replacing the transportation facilities of the country in the 
hands of their owners on an equitable basis, but also of establishing the 
credit of the carriers so that they may be enabled to render the fullest 
possible public service. In effect, national guarantees have been given 
in this matter. By intelligent and broad-visioned administration of the 
Esch-Cummins law, with all practicable co-operation on the part of the 
carriers themselves in working out a new era of transportation usefulness, 
the interests of the country as a whole should be materially advanced. In 
this it is essential both that recognized investments be conserved and that 
the way be kept open so that necessary funds may be available for equip- 
ment and extension of railway facilities. We urgently request the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the railroad officials of the country to 
continue to render the utmost assistance toward providing efficient and 
regular transportation of products to market. It is our firm opinion that 
the present law should be altered so that bankers and business men, 
regardless of their dealings with railroads, can serve on railroad direc- 
torates being charged with full responsibility in connection with their 
duties in that capacity. 


Bankers and Business Permitted on Railroad Directorates. 


Answer to Criticisms of Comptroller of Currency Williams of High 
Interest Charges. 
In this hour when the element of confidence is so vital in stabilizing 


and sustaining banking and business conditions, we deplore utterances 
which without warrant of fact, challenge the integrity of America’s 


bankers as a whole and call into question their motives and practices in 
the conduct of their business. Criticism based on harmful generalizing is 
most unjust and misleading. The inevitable effect of such broad and 


unfounded statements is to create false inferences in the mind of the public. 
We protest against such reflections as not only unfair, but in the present 
emergency most untimely, as calcuJated to create an unfounded hostility 
in the relations between bankers and the public, and in extreme instances 
to breed violence of action and dangerous disturbances of the public mind. 
If such misleading inferences should be made for personal profit or grati- 
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fication, they cannot be tox severely denounced as outrages against the 
public interest. The delicacy of the credit structure of the country 
eannot safely stand such violent handling, and intemperate and unfounded 
attacks must seriously threaten its security. 
Labor Warned as to Reduction of Output. 
With especial emphasis we would call the attention of labor to the 
essential unity of the three great elements entering into the industrial 


structure, labor, capital and brains. A fair balancing of interests between 


these factors in production of wealth must be maintained to Insure their 


common prosperity. Failure to preserve this balance may easily wreck 
industry and we call upon each factor involved to recognize this basic 
truth. Only through the increased production of wealth can there be a 
larger distribution of wealth and we call upon labor to abandon the 


fallacy that it can attain greater prosperity through reduction 
The tremendous costs to the country suffer through unwarranted 
Limited production and unsound shop practices are suffered by 


progress 


economic 
of output. 
strikes. 
labor and capital alike and seriously hamper the prosperity and 
of the whole country. 


Agricultural Production and Speculative Hoarding. 

We heartily congratulate the Department of Agriculture upon the con- 
scientious loyalty and persistence with which it has promoted more effi- 
cient agricultural production and fair marketing and sur- 
rounded consumption of the products of the soil with proper safeguards, 
and upon its success in these predominantly important matters. We 
particularly endorse the research, extension and regulatory activities of 
the various Bureaus and recommend to all bankers their sincere and 
vigorous co-operation with the Department. The value of the scientific 
experimentation work of the Department calls for increasing recognition. 

The varied functions of the Department of Agriculture, so inadequately 
provided for at the last session of Congress, are of such supreme impor- 
tance to the people of this Nation as to require appropriations for in- 
ereased salaries and additional equipment sufficient to maintain and in- 
crease their efficiency and insure their continuity. 

This Association is mindful of the intelligently constructive work of 
the respective State agricultural colleges and the extension departments, 
and recommends that these institutions be given active and sincere assistance 
by bankers wherever possible. 

This Association calls to the careful attention of agriculturists as well 
as bankers and the people of this country generally the important bearing 
upon foreign marketing of agricultural products, particularly those un- 
adapted to domestic use, of any well considered plan devised to open 
foreign markets by providing requiste long term credits and recommends 
that any suitable assistance and co-operation be given to the execution 
of any such plan in so far as it contributes to ultimately solving the 
problem of profitable marketing of farm and other products generally. 

With respect to agriculture as a basic industry, we invoke the courage, 
wisdom and patience of the bankers of this country, each in his respective 
locality and according to his respective ability toward accomplishment of 
the following: 

A sincere and co-operative interest in the difficulties and possibilities 
of farmers and stockmen. A thorough knowledge of marketing processes. 
Utilization of every possible credit resource this year to assist toward 
intelligent marketing of products. Particularly a continuous but not 
excessive marketing of products for which a demand exists and where 
transportation is available, and a creation of credits as is wise upon 
unmarketable grains and feedstuffs, plus live stock, for the purchase and 
feeding of live stock for market and the preservation of breeding herds. 

This association vigorously condemns any program in any industry, 
including agriculture, tending toward speculative hoarding, or artificial 
and temporary disturbance of the law of supply and demand, which law 
should be given full play in order to stabilize the markets. 


processes, 


Foreign Trade. 


We would impress upon the bankers of the country the great importance 
of the maintenance and development of foreign trade as an outlet for the 
surplus production of the country and we would seek the co-operation of 
the business community and the Government in every properly directed 
effort to open and maintain the world’s markets for American products. 
Greater attention on the part of the Government to the development of 
our consular and commercial services is urged as an important factor in 
the development of foreign business. Adequate appropriations should be 
made for all necessary governmental service in collecting trade informa- 
tion abroad, and it would be wise to consider what practical steps may 
be taken through unitel effort on the part of national financial and 
commercial organizations to develop a plan for recommendation to Con- 
gress, for the selection and training of our diplomatic force. 


Budget System. 


The American Bankers’ Association again emphasizes the necessity of 
an intelligently devised budget system for the business-like administration 
of Government finances. Not to have such a system is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, for the lack of it is a lack of most excellent example. 

Nationalization of Industry Disapproved. 

We would brand as a proven economic, political and social fallacy, the 
widespread agitation for the so-called nationalizing of industry, and ex- 
press our complete disapproval of such socialistic theories as they have 
been concretely expressed in the proposed Plumb plan for nationalizing the 
railroads. We assert the supreme importance to the maintenance of 
American progress, the American idea of individual freedom and initiative 
in business and the private ownership of property. We disapprove any 
steps looking toward the further participation of the Government in busi- 
ness activities and regard as demonstrated beyond possible question the 
inefficiency and wastefulness of public ownership or management in any 
form of business enterprise. We would regard with apprehension and 
disfavor any further extension of governmental activities into the banking 
field, and while we approve of the postal savings system as a means 
of service to a large number of people not otherwise in touch with banking 
accommodations, we believe that any extension of this system through 
increased interest rates or otherwise, which would place it in competition 
with privately owned banks, would be a mistake and in the long run op- 
posed to public interests. 


Influx of Immigration. 


A possible menace to the social order is seen in the rapid influx of 
immigration at the present time, and while we are in fullest sympathy 
with immigration properly regulated which will help meet any possible 
labor shortage and aid in the development of the resources of the country, 
we believe that every possible caution should be exercised at the present 
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future value in 


time to assure the character of this immigration and its 
the economic and } litical growth of the country. 

The mar trend f population toward the great cities, with its en- 
suing cong deprecated. It is regrettable from every 
point of view, and while we realize it can probably only be remedied by 
economic pressure, we favor any means which would aid in a better 
distribution of population through either public or private agencies. 

Housing Situation. 

Relief of the housing situation is a matter urgently requiring attention 
in the interest of economy and right living. Bankers assuredly can be 
counted upon to give all possible assistané@e in solving this pressing prob- 
lem, but co-operation is necessary, especially, it would seem, from em- 


of labor who benefit from increased efficiency of em- 


properly housed. 


ployers directly 


ployes 
Food Drafts. 


Association has consistently stood for all possible 
peoples suffering from the effects of the 
this attitude it has co-operated in making possible the 
system, and in many other ways its members have helped in 
The present desperate situation in the Near East, 
but also to deportations and massacres exer- 
the sympathies. This occasion is taken to en- 
organization incorporated and delegated by 
in that section of the world. 


American Bankers’ 
administered, to 


The 
relief 
war. Secause of 
food draft 
relieving world distress. 
not only to privation, 
cises a powerful appeal on 
dorse the Near East Relief, an 
Red Cross 


“ ler 
Wisely 
> 


due 


Congress to carry on work 


National Highways. 


The association fav the present arrangement of co-operation between 
the Federal and State Governments in the construction of national high- 
ways as the best system available, considers that a five-year building 
program for the national highways will prove most satisfactory, adequate 
appropriations being made. We favor such Federal assistance as is possible 
toward the continued re clamation of irrigible arid lands. 


ors 


Commendation for Work of American Institute of Banking. 


The American Institute of Banking is the largest educational activity 
of the American Bankers’ Association and the reports of the great work 
which the Institute is doing are gratifying to a marked degree. The 
Institute deserves the support and co-operation of all banks and bank 


officials, which we cordially recommend. 
Friendly Public Relations to Be Encouraged. 

We note with interest the activities and report of the Committee on 
Public Relations of this Association, and also of similar committees, 
dealing with this important subject in several sections. We believe that 
the bankers of the country should make every effort to cultivate friendly 
public relations based upon an understanding of common interests. Through 
every legitimate channel of publicity your committee believes bankers 
should see that the services they render are undrstood and that the same 
is the case with reference to the problems they face. The nation’s 
‘economic illiterates’’ seek instruction, and as the leaders in local centers 


of business thought, the bankers of the country have an educational re- 


sponsibility which should be discharged in every practical manner. 


After War Rehabilitation and Adjustment. 


We regard most of the pressing business problems of the day as the 
inevitable aftermath of war and to be treated as passing phases of a 
period of reconstruction through which we must pass patiently in the 
full assurance that it is but temporary although necessary. The billions 
of wealth lost in the waste of war and the millions of lives detached from 
productive effort have created gaps in the world’s capital which only time 
can fill. To the processes of rehabilitation and adjustment, the bankers 
of the country in common with all other classes must address themselves 
with sanity and patience, in the full assurance that the commanding 
position now held by this country in the world’s affairs will bring its 
full reward as the problem is worked out. As the richest nation in the 
world, facing the harvesting of bumper crops on a sound financial basis, 
and operating under a democratic form of government now the oldest in 
the civilized world, with almost unlimited resources and opportunities 
awaiting our improvement, this country faces a future of assured prosperity 
which can only be threatened by interna] strife or lack of leadership and 
intelligent co-operation. In the United States as “‘the heir of all the ages’”’ 
lies the hope of the world. Duty and opportunity alike call us to its 
realization. A fidelity to the ancient standards of sanity, honesty, and 
experience which refuses to be misled by Utopian dreams or economic 
will o’ the wisps can withstand all the dangers of world reaction and 
maintain the order upon which alone a sound future can be built. In 
the face of alluring temptations to indulge in a general looseness of 
thought, speech, and action, we would add our offering of the arithmetic 
table, the copy book and the ten commandments as still the best guides 
to human conduct. 

FRANCIS H. Sisson, Chairman. 


FraNK W. Buair, Henry H. McKee, 
ALEX DUNBAR, W. A. Sapp, 
C. B. HazELwoop, FraANK B. YETTER. 


ISSUING AND FLOATING OF UNSOUND SECURITIES. 


The following further resolution was also adopted 
Oct. 22. 

Be it resolved by the American Bankers’ Association in convention as- 
sembled that the President of the Association direct the Committee on 
Economic Policy of the Association, to investigate fully the subject of the 
issue and flotation of unsound securities in all its phases, and to deter- 
mine upon and recommend such plans and pocedure as will result in 
eradication of the evil; the committee to have power to take the necessary 
action to make its recommendations effectual, and to act either inde- 
pendently ,or in conjunction with other organizations as in its judgment 
it may deem best for the protection of American investors on a national 
basis. 


New Officers Elected. 


President, John S. Drum, 
Francisco, Cal. 

First Vice-President, Thomas B. McAdams, 
National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Second Vice-President, John H. Puelicher, President Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 


President Mercantile Trust Company, San 


Vice-President Merchants’ 
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Banking 


By Pierre Jay, Chairman of the Board of Directors and 
New 


A century ago a new motive power, steam, was success- 
fully applied to transportation. In the Grand Central De- 
pot in New York City stands a full-size model of the first 
train operated on the New York Central Railroad in 1861. 
The engine seems almost as much of a curiosity today as it 
doubtless appeared in 1831. But the interesting thing for 
us is that this new engine, this new motive power, is at- 
tached directly to three or four old-fashioned stage-coaches, 
unchanged in any detail except that the shafts have given 
way to couplings and the wheels have rims to keep them on 
the tracks. The coaches are just like those we all know, 
swung on leather straps, with leather curtains letting down 
at the sides to keep out the rain, with seats fore and aft on 
the top, a place for baggage between, and an individual 
brake at the driver’s right hand. The only concession to 
the new motive power is the absence of a socket for the 
whip. 

Stage-coaches reached their maximum possibilities with 
the horse as a motive power. Steam could not develop its 
possibilities as a motive power with the stage-coach as the 
vehicle. The stage coaches of 1831 by gradual evolution 
have become the steel Pullmans and gondolas of today. 

In 1914 banking in the United States was in the stage- 
coach period. But it was on the eve of a somewhat similar 
evolution; and you have asked me to make a brief survey 
of what has thus far occurred and what further steps in 
the process are in sight. 

When the European War broke out in 1914 fairly large 
banking reserves were required: practice required us to 
carry more than minimum reserves; such metallic reserves 
as we kept were in 30,000 scattered vaults; and 
such reserves aS we kept on deposit with other banks 
were entrusted in the main to commercial, profit-making 
institutions, investing their funds very closely and having 
but little reserve credit power. Currency expansion for 
seasondl or sudden need was impossible. 

Collections of checks were proceeding in the usual cGir- 
cuitous fashion; transfers of funds from one city to an- 
other were expensive, and severe stress would often break 
down our entire domestic exchange machinery. For col- 
lection and exchange purposes a multiplicity of bank ac- 
counts was maintained, and many institutions felt com- 
pelled, for reasons of ’ safety or conservatism, to carry 
large excess reserves. The country national banks, for ex- 
ample, required to carry 15% reserves, used to carry about 
24%. 


But beyond all of these individual items was the general 
Each bank 


absence of banking organization and leadership. 
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Evolution. 


Federal 
York. 


Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


operated as an individual unit under its own motive power, 
and according to its own judgment. In crises voluntary 
leaders always appeared, but in ordinary times there was 
neither leadership in American banking policy, nor any pro- 
tecting organization. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE NEW MOTIVE POWER. 

It took much thought, time and ingenuity to develop the 
steam engine. The same was true of the development of 
our banking organization. But in the case of the steam en- 
gine we had to develop a brand-new motive power from 
without, whereas in banking we found we had had the mo- 
tive power, our gold, in our vaults right along, and all that 


was needed was a new method of caring for it. On Nov. 
16, 1914, we were in the stage-coach era. On Nov. 17 we 
awoke with our new motive power in operation. We had 


merely taken our gold from its scattered vaults and put it 
in a huge new safe deposit vault, so to speak, and by so 
doing had trebled or quadrupled our banking power. 


THE EvoL_uTION THUS Far. 
What changes in our banking have thus far come about, 
through the application to it of this new motive power, or 
coincidently therewith‘? 


1. We have found ourselves with a recognized banking 
leadership. 


~. We have found ourselves able to expand our credits, in 
the form of both notes and deposits, far beyond any- 
thing we had dreamed of. 


3. Bank reserves have been materially lowered, such ac- 
tion being justified by our more scientific and econom- 
ical administration of reserves. Looked at from an- 
other angle, the reserves formerly kept by banks 
were found under the new organization to be suffi- 
cient to sustain many hundred million dollars of 
additional deposits. From this increased banking 
power alone, profits have accrued far offsetting the 
loss of interest formerly received on reserve deposits. 


4. Member banks no longer have to carry a required vault 
reserve. This enables most banks to economize in 
the use of till money. Many banks in farming towns 
now get along comfortably with vault cash of from 
1% to 2% of their deposits. In 1913 country na- 

tional banks kept 7.3% of their deposits in cash in 
vault, whereas in 1919 they kept only 4.4%, a 40% 
reduction. 

>. The Federal Reserve Banks, to provide and encourage 
a maximum of note elasticity, and to place all banks, 
whether country or city, on an equal basis as far ag 
cost is concerned, in availing of the currency facili. 
ties of the system, pay the cost of shipping coin an/ 
currency to and from member banks. This encour 
ages a more prompt redemption of currency than we 
have ever before known. 
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Machinery has been developed which accomplishes the 
telegraphic transfer of funds from one section of 
the country to another in volume far exceeding any 
thing heretofore known, immediately, without ex 
pense, without shipment of currency, and at par. 
This is done almost entirely by book entry in the 
gold settlement fund which the reserve banks main- 
tain with the Treasurer of the United States. For 
the movement of actually available funds, therefore, 
the entire country is at par. 


As an example of the effectiveness and stabilizing in- 
fluence of this machinery in combination with the 
use of the credit facilities of the system, I should 
like to give you some transactions in the New York 
Federal Reserve District for the months of July, 
August and September. In these months the move- 
ment of funds was unusually active, yet credit equi- 
librium was maintained and borrowers’ enjoyed 
steady credit facilities and rates. 

(a) Deposits of the principal banks in New York 
City decreased $320,000,000 from July 2 to 
September 7, on account of Government and 
commercial Withdrawals. 


(b) These withdrawals caused a steady drain of 
gold from the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York to other Federal Reserve banks, accel- 
erating toward the end of the period, and in 
the three weeks ending September 17, aggre- 
gating $198.000,000. 


This adverse flow of funds was substantially 
offset by Government transfers to New York, 
by the sale of certificates of indebtedness by 
New York banks to other Federal Reserve 
banks, and by rediscount operations between 
Federal Reserve banks. 


(ad) These rediscount operations comprise the fol- 

lowing: 

On July 20 other Federal Reserve banks 
owed the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York $45,000,000. By August 27 repay- 
ment of these loans was completed. 

On September 3 the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York owed other Federal Re 
serve banks $47,500,000. By September 
21 repayment of ‘these loans was com 
pleted. 

Between Sept. 8 and 15 the deposits of principal. New 
York banks rose $453,000,000, in connection with the 
following transactions: 

(a) Certificates of indebtedness were redeemed 
and paid in this district in the amount of 
$425,.000,000, which was $195,000,000 more 
than the taxes payable. 

(b) This excess of redemption over taxes on Sep- 
tember 15 necessitated as usual a loan by the 
Federal Reserve Bank to the Government. 
The amount. $146.000,000, was repaid gradu- 
ally and was extinguished on September 2:5. 

(ec) The banks of the district on September 15 in- 
creased their deposits $200,000,000, when 
they paid for their subscriptions to the new 
issues of certificates by crediting that 
amount on their books to the account of the 
Government. 

Following this large increase in deposits: 

(a) The principal banks of New York City reduced 
their borrowings at the Federal Reserve 
Bank between Sept. 8 and 16 by $237,000,009. 

(b) Their deposits then began to decline again, as 
their customers’ tax checks were collected. 
and as they sold certificates of indebtedness 
to their customers. 

(c) Consequently they were obliged again to in- 
crease their borrowings at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, a course which experience shows 
is likely to be followed increasingly when the 
Government begins to withdraw from them 
the deposits resulting from the latest sale 
of certificates. 

These heavy movements of funds changed the position 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York rapidly 
from week to week and sometimes from day to day. 
Disregarding discounts and sales of acceptances be- 
tween Federal Reserve banks, the lowest combined 
reserve percentage of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York was 31.6; its highest was 48. But despite 
these fluctuations, the reserve position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System did not change substantially. 
These operations were essentially those of a clearing 
house on a national scale, and were effected with as 
little credit disturbance as the settling of balances 
at a local clearing house. 
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Such movements as these are not visible to the naked 
eye. They are not recorded in the banking statistics 
of the country. It is only by such a special study 
that one gets an understanding of what is going on 
under the surface in the movement of funds and 
how well-nigh impossible it would have been six 
years ago for such movements to occur without 
serious credit disturbance, and that we realize what 
the elasticity of the Federal Reserve System and its 
clearing operations are doing, day in and day out, 
for stability. 


So much for the movements of available funds. Now 
as to unavailable funds, that is, uncollected checks. 
We had always collected checks in a most wasteful 
and uneconomical manner. Through the desire of 
some of the banks, mostly in the smaller places, to de- 
duct an exchange charge, and through the lack of any 
system covering the entire country, checks were in- 
directly routed to their destination and tardily re- 
mitted for. This meant loss of time, extending addi- 
tional credit. carrying additional reserves, and many 
additional handlings of checks. It resulted in main- 
taining reciprocal accounts, and collection accounts, 
and clerks or officers who were specialists in rout- 
ing collections. And finally, when we came to a crisis, 
it meant a general breakdown of our domestic ex- 
change machinery. This has now been changed. The 
Iederal Reserve banks, a system covering the en- 
tire country. have brought about quicker, cheaper, 
and absolutely direct collection of checks, as well as 
notes, drafts and coupons. Their collection system, 
and their mechanical facilities for transferring funds, 
taken in conjunction with their credit facilities, have 
absolutely eliminated the danger of another domestic 
exchange breakdown. In 1863 the National Bank 
Act eliminated the deduction of exchange on bank 
notes, Which were then our principal settling medium. 
So the Federal Reserve Act has nearly succeeded in 
eliminating the deduction of exchange on checks, 
which are now our principal settling medium. 


How all this is viewed by students may be gathered from 
the address of W. K. Kemmerer, professor of Economics and 
l‘inance at Princeton, at the June Conference of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science on the subject of inflation and high 


prices, 


He said: 


“The development of the clearing and collection system 


To 
have 


S. 


10. 


11. 


of the Federal Reserve banks and the establishment 
of the gold settlement fund represent some of the most 
creditable features of our American banking history, 
and the Federal Reserve authorities deserve high 
praise for what they have accomplished in this connec- 
tion. They have increased the efficiency of our cur- 
rency and circulating credit and enabled the average 
dollar to do more money work than before. They have 
reduced the wasteful habit of routing checks, cheap- 
ened domestic exchange operations, made possible the 
transfer from one part of the country to another of 
many millions of dollars by means of book credits that 
would otherwise have required the shipment of cur- 
rency, and they have, therefore, reduced the average 
amount of money continually tied up in transit. To 
increase the efficiency of the dollar in these ways is to 
increase the effective currency supply as truly as to 
increase the number of dollars.’ 


return to our review of the banking changes which 
occurred : 


The national banks now have the specific right to ac- 
cept Savings deposits and invest part of them in 
mortgages, 


The national banks may now exercise trust powers, 


Member banks may accept drafts drawn upon them. 
There are about $1,000,000.000 of such bills in exist- 
ence, compared with none in 1914. I shall have more 
to say of them later. 


National banks may invest in the shares of foreign 
trade banks. ; 


And, if they are large enough, national 


. banks May 
establish branches in foreign countries. 


And finally, the Federal Reserve banks, in addition to 
assuming their responsibility as administrators of 
the banking reserve of the country, are developing 
into great service organizations for the member 
banks, doing most of the things which their city cor- 
respondents used to do and doing many things by 
reason of their country-wide organization. which 
their city correspondents could never do. The Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are proving to be a day-to-day 
working system for the member banks, helping them 
to conduct their affairs with a maximum of prompt- 
ness and economy. 
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How Has THE EVOLUTION AFFECTED THE MEMBER BANKS? 


Manifestly this is a very different picture from the one 
we knew in 1914. We sometimes have to sit up and rub our 
eyes to see if it is really true. Every member bank is cou- 
pled up with the new motive power by its stock ownership 
and its reserve contribution. Many of them have felt its 
Vitalizing influence and are rapidly evolving into Pullmans. 
Some, indeed, have been so exhilarated by it as to get their 
feet off the ground and soar in the air. But all too many 
of the member banks are still in the stage-coach era, jog- 
ging along as they used to do, and perhaps a bit resentful 
of all the rapid changes which have occurred. 

To those bankers I should like to be permitted to suggest 
some evolutionary steps. 


1. Detail one particular officer to specialize in Federal 





Reserve bank matters: let him visit the bank and 
spend two or three days studying its policies and 


operations. 
do for you; also what you can do for it. 


Find out what it can and what it cannot 
At a recent 


meeting of our country bankers one of them said 
he would like nothing better than to give up his job 
and divide with the banks of the State the savings 
he could make for them by showing them how to use 
the facilities of the Federal Reserve System. 


Having grasped the policies of your Federal Reserve 


bank, explain them to your customers. 


Dont tell 


your customers, as some banks are now doing, that 
the Federal Reserve bank won't let you make any 
more loans, which of course is not the case, does 
not get you anywhere and does get your customers 


down on the Federal Reserve System. 
for your system, and therefore bad for you. 


This is bad 
The 


porrowers of the country must understand the mean- 
ing of the system, and you are the only ones who 
can educate them. 


Tf 


eize upon the present period of heavy credit demand 


to revise your relations with your customers and to 
get each account, as far as practicable, upon a basis 
not only self supporting but actually profitable. 


Seize upon this period also to get 


some of the old 


and steady borrowers, of which every bank has its 
share, started on the road towards liquidation. 


Study how you can cut out waste from your operations. 


(a) With our thirty-four coin and currency reser- 


(b) 


(Cc) 


Ix 


‘he check, 


voirs accessible over night to the vast ma- 
jority of banks, vault cash may often be con- 
siderably reduced. Unnecessary vault cash 
is an obvious waste. . 

note and coupon collection facili- 
ties, as well as those for the transfer of 
funds, are now nearly so complete that it is 
no longer necessary to maintain the Many 
collection and other accounts which used to 
seem desirable. The Federal Reserve banks 
are handling 1,500,000 checks per day. They 
do this at a heavy cost to themselves, and 
at no cost to the member banks. No other 
bank will collect checks on this basis. It 
stands to reason that money can be saved 
by using the system. 


eep your money working at all times. For 
merly most banks, in addition to keeping ex- 
change and collection accounts, used, for con- 
servatism, to maintain excess reserve balances. 
Many are still keeping such balances to-day, 
some because of compensating services fre- 
ceived, and others because they have not rea- 
lized that as members their eligible paper 
was their excess reserve. Again, too often 
seasonal or unusual increases of deposits are 
deposited with correspondents for days or 
weeks awaiting decision as to investment. In 
this way not only country banks, but city 
banks as well, waste large potential profits. 
These profits may now be realized rela- 
tively without risk, by the immediate in- 
vestment in bankers’ acceptances of all funds 
in excess of normal balances with corre- 
spondents. Here I should like to make a di- 
gression to enlarge upon this possibility, to 
which country banks in the New York Dis- 
trict have recently waked up to such an ex- 
tent that nearly a third of them are elready 
regular or occasional buyers of bankers’ ac- 
ceptances. Bankers’ acceptances are drafts, 
usually running ninety days or less, drawn 
by merchants or manufacturers, represent- 
ing movements of commodities, and accept- 
ed by American banks and bankers. They 





Sut to come back to our evolution program: 
6. 


7. 


SECTION. 
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are the most liquid and readily convertible 
of banking instruments. With the stcady 
backing of the Federal Reserve banks they 
have a ready market at all times at rates 
which are remarkably steady. In order to 
make them available to their member banks, 
many Federal Reserve banks regularly pur- 
chase these bills for them upon request, either 
by mail or wire. Most of the bills so pur- 
chased, in addition to having the acceptance 
of a bank, are endorsed by some other bank. 
The credit risk is therefore next to nothing. 
The Federal Reserve Bank will, if desired, 
hold the bills thus purchased, and upon writ- 
ten or telegraphic request will sell them, or 
itself purchase them, of course, without 
charge. In the New York Reserve Bank it 
usually takes about an hour after receipt of 
such a request to convert bankers’ accept- 
ances into a reserve balance. These bills, 












































therefore, give the investor the obligation 
of some well-known bank, guaranteed by 
some other bank, at around 6% interest, in- 
stead of a deposit carrying from 2 to 3% in- 
terest. While the deposit is withdrawable 
on demand and the acceptance is payable 
only in, say 60 or 90 days, nevertheless the 
ability to melt the acceptance at once into 
cash at the Federal Reserve Bank makes it 
substantially the equivalent of cash. 
sut the Reserve banks have a reason for their 
interest in the development of bankers’ ac- 
eceptances beyond that.of providing member 
banks with a liquid and readily convertible 
investment... A large and steady volume of 
bankers’ acceptances and a wide market for 


we 


them will constitute the medium through 
which, when international gold movements 


are again begun, the Federal Reserve banks 


will be able, through their rates, to exert 
some stabilizing influence on the interna- 


tional flow of credit. Expressed in an ele- 
mentary way, the action of discount rates 
would be as follows: Rising rates in this 
country would attract foreign funds to this 
eountry for investment in bankers’ accept- 
ances, Which are the recognized international! 
medium of banking investment. They would 
also result in fewer bills being drawn on 
banks and bankers in this country and in 
their being drawn instead on banks in cen- 
tres where the rates were lower. Both of 
these influences would tend to effect easier 
credit conditions. On the other hand, falling 
discount rates here would cause the with- 
drawal of foreign funds and the drawing of 
more bills on American banks and bankers to 
take advantage of our lower rates. Both 
of these influences would tend to throw a 
creater burden of financing on this country 
and stiffen a too easy credit situation. 


The more banks 





and investors buying bills, 
the- broader and steadier the market for 
them will be. Country banks, therefore, in 
buying bills, may feel that they are helping 
finance our domestic and foreign commodity 
movements, and are helping the Federal Re- 
serve banks in the most effective way possi- 
ble in exercising their functions as stabili- 
zers of credit. 






Due to the war and war inflation thousands of banks 
have been in debt continuously for two or three 
years. The number of continuous borrowers is de- 
clining, however, and the reduction should proceed 
steadily until all our banks return to the pre-war 
basis of living normally within their own means 
and resources. The Federal Reserve banks were in- 
tended to provide seasonal or sudden credit expan- 
sion, not steady credit expansion. They are in- 
tended to help members finance their customers and 
not to enable members to obtain funds to re-lend at 
a profit in the general credit market. During the 
abnormal credit expansion of the war many of these 
underlying principles were overlooked or forgotten, 
but it is now time for them to be restated and for 
each of us to see how they apply to our own par- 
ticular case. 



















tut, while it seems obvious that buying paper or lend- 
ing to outsiders should not as a rule go on while a 
bank is borrowing—and on this point credit elas- 
ticity demands that no hard and fast rules should be 
made—it is equally obvious that as a bank gets out 
of debt and accumulates surplus funds, it is highly 
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desirable that it should carry, as a first reserve, 
some paper which through maturity or sale can be 
quickly converted into cash in the open credit mar- 
ket. If every bank loaned up to the limit of its 
resources in long-time securities or local or unliquid 
loans there would be constant pressure on the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. But if every bank had in its 
portfolio some readily convertible paper, you can see 
how much sounder the banking position of the coun- 
try would be, how much the problems of the Federal 
Reserve System would be simplified and how much 
its power as a credit stabilizer would be strength- 
ened. 


EVOLUTION FOR THE ENGINE, Too. 

Now. having been rash enough to suggest an evolutionary 
program for the member banks on their road from the stage- 
coach era to the Pullman era, let me hasten to say that an 
equal amount of evolution must take place in the engine in 
order that the little boiler on wheels, with its water barrel 
and its pile of wood, which first emerged in 1831, may de- 
velop into the great mogul type of to-day. 

The Federal Reserve banks, starting out of space, as it 
were, have developed a good deal in these six years, but 
they know very well that their evolution is far from com- 
plete. 


1. The country is almost wholly uneducated as to their 
methods of operation; the meaning of their policies; 
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what they do, and for whom they do it; and, above 
all, what they do not or cannot do. After what 
they did in the war many people have come to think 
of them as a kind of financial cure-all. Their limi- 
tations as well as their powers should be understood. 

As great service organizations for the member banks, 
helping them to do their business more promptly, 
economically and soundly, they are merely on the 
first rung of the ladder. 

International shipments of gold being suspended 
throughout most of the world, whatever influence 
the Reserve banks may have in minimizing overseas 
movements of gold is still dormant and remains to 
be developed. 

The efficacy of credit regulation and control, which 

‘has proved effective among the European central 
banks, with their highly centralized banking and 
industrial organizations, remains to be proved in 
this country, with its thirty thousand individual 
banks and its great industrial decentralization. 

We have much, I might almost say everything, to learn. We 
realize the immense responsibilities which lie upon the Systen.. 
We intend to do our best to discharge them. But the proper 
evolution of American banking lies in the contemporaneous 
and harmonious development of both the Federal Reserve 
banks and the member banks, so that they may move for- 
ward in tune with one another, working for the best in- 
terests of our industry. commerce and agriculture. 


Essential Credits. 


By H. Parker Wrcwrs, Professor of Banking, Columbia 


From time to time there comes up, in the course of eco- 
nomic discussion, some issue which appears to present a 
new problem or to call for a special application of principle. 
Such questions should be sympathetically considered and 
analyzed. This is the duty of the theorist, but perhaps even 
more the obligation of the man of affairs whose duty it is 
to deal with conditions in the world as he finds them and 
to adapt himself as far as practicable to current phases of 
life and thought. And yet, when such questions are care- 
fully considered they usually turn out to be nothing more 
than familiar problems dressed in a new guise. As such 
they can frequently be disposed of by the application of 
well-known principles. 

Such an issue is presented in the current discussion of 
what are called “essential credits.’ Within the past three 
years a very considerable body of misunderstanding and 
erroneous interpretation regarding this subject has been de- 
veloped. There has been a disposition to lay stress upon 
aspects of the credit question which should probably not be 
regarded as fundamental in any sense, certainly not as hav- 
ing a direct bearing upon the current conduct of banking. 
A part of this misunderstanding is the product of the war 
and of the conditions growing out of it. During the strug- 
gle it was necessary for us to economize in outlay, and to 
limit our productive activity as well as our consumption in 
many directions. Above all we found it needful to look care- 
fully to the conditions under which credit was extended to 
various types of enterprise. Hence arose an effort on the 
part of those who were endeavoring to promote success in 
the war to discriminate what were called essential and what 
were called unessential credits. The hasty and loose ideas 
which were then urged in many quarters had little value, 
but in so far as they possessed any, it was because of the 
definite interpretation of the idea of essentiality as applied 
to a specific object, that namely, of concentrating produc- 
tion upon war requirements and of withdrawing it from 
non-war purposes. Let it be noted that this concept of 
essentiality had little or nothing to do with banking except 
indirectly. It recognized certain activities in the business 
and industrial world as essential to success in war. It laid 
down the general principle that the satisfaction of these 
requirements was fundamental. It held that the pur- 
pose of the economic organization of society should be to 
promote the development of industry along war-like lines, 
while restricting it along non-warlike lines. It is proper to 
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say, now that the war is over, that there was much blunder- 
ing in this whole field of thought and action, and that the 
industries then selected as essential as well as those in 
many cases stigmatized as unessential were often unwisely 
chosen. Our war boards of various kinds reversed and re- 
reversed themselves repeatedly. His would be a shrewd 
and clever mind, indeed, who could trace any consistent 
trend in thought or policy in the industrial system followed 
out during the war. The fact remains, however, that there 
was a at least a thread of logic which led to the promo- 
tion of those industries whose well being was considered 
likely to promote success in war. The warning to banks and 
bankers at that time to refrain from granting credit to 
non-essential industries was thus tantamount to a recom- 
mendation that they support only those industries which 
could be considered useful in the promotion .of war. This 
is understandable whether we agree with the application 
of the idea in practice or not. 

Sut since the close of the war, and especially since the 
attempt to limit the expansion of credit, the idea of essen- 
tiality or non-essentiality has presented itself in a new 
form. The position now seems to be taken by many observ- 
ers that there is some kind or group of banking credits which 
in itself is to be reckoned desirable, essential or beneficial, 
while, on the other hand, there is some classification or 
grouping of credits which in itself is to be regarded as un- 
desirable, injurious or dangerous. In discriminating be- 
tween applications for loans, therefore, banks are urged to 
act freely and generously with respect to those which are 
essential. This injunction has no meaning unless we an- 
swer as we did during the war, the question: Essential to 
what? 


I.—Nor A PUBLIC QUESTION. 


To answer such a question, however, it is necessary first 
of all to inquire who has the authority to reply to it, or, 
in other words, whether it is simply one of those problems 


which the individual puts to his own intelligence, or 
whether it is a matter properly to be passed upon by Gov- 
ernmental authority. As to this there can be but one 
opinion. We are not now at war and we are returning 
toward a condition of individual responsibility in which 
the effort is made under our form of social organization to 
regard citizens as able to pass within reasonable limits 
upon the quality of their own conduct. It is not for any 
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board or government body. therefore, to decide what is an 
essential industry or what are the tests of essentiality in 
any given case. For it to do so would be the conversion of 
War centralization into peace-time paternalism a pater- 
nalism which in such a case would take a very extreme 
form. The attitude of the Federal Reserve Board on essen- 
tiality in loans has been carefully stated. It has consist- 
ently adhered to the policy of leaving entirely in the 
hands of local banks the decision what loans are to be 
regarded as non-essential or “speculative.” Governor Har- 
ding has outlined the attitude of the Board on this subject. 
Stating that “it has never undertaken to classify any busi- 
ness or industry as essential or non-essential. and does not 
intend to do so. Governor Harding has further called at- 
tention to the fact that “expansion of undue bank credit 
has been restrained,’ while he has also noted that “the fact 
that the general volume of loans and discounts remains 
practically the same would seem to indicate that the solid 
and genuine business interests of the country have en- 
countered no serious hardships.” Continuing his discussion 
of the general credit situation, Governor Harding remarks 
in a recent statement: 





“The Federal Reserve Board has consistently from the 
beginning of the effort to curb the tendency to headlong re- 
sort to credit operations simply urged the local banker to 
study his client thoroughly, and the Board has never under- 
taken to say what class of loans should be held to be neces- 
Sary or otherwise. The Board is too far removed from the 
actual detailed situations involved to undertake to do this, 
and has relied on the consistent information and judgment 
of the local banker to accomplish the Board’s purpose. 
* * * The difficulty is no doubt that many critics of 
the Board think that the same rules of action employed 
during the stress of the war and the selection of preferred 
war business for credit assistance are now in operation. 
This is entirely untrue, and the reports coming daily to the 
Joard from the Federal Reserve Banks and from many 
sources of commercial intelligence distinctly contradict it.” 


II.—THE 

To refuse to pass upon the question of essentiality as an 
administrative matter is not, however, to settle the issue. 
The question is then only transferred to another forum for 
adjudication. Can it be settled by a Federal Reserve Bank’? 
A Federal Reserve Bank is a bank which holds the funds 
of the member banks and which acts as a cooperative or- 
ganization. True, its directorate includes members who are 
appointed by the Federal Reserve Board, but the position of 
the Federal Reserve Board on essentiality of credit has 
already been stated. Moreover, the Federal Reserve Bank 
has its touch with the business community through its mem- 
ber banks and relies on them largely for information with 
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reference to the various items which are presented for re- 
sank and of 
Reserve system in general, as set forth in the 


discount. The purpose of the Federal Reserve 
the Federal 
Act itself, Is to bring about an equitable distribution of 
credit between the different branches of the commerce and 
of the country. Nothing is more carefully 
safeguarded in the Federal Reserve Act than the right of 
the member bank, be it obtain 
under the proper conditions, to the common reservoir of 
credit which the Federal Reserve Bank holds. The purpose 
of the Federal Reserve Bank may, therefore, be briefly 
stated as that of effecting a reasonable distribution of re- 
discount facilities, and. of course, of keeping the credit of 


and business 


large or small. to access, 


the country liquid and safe. There is nothing in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and nothing in the composition of the 


Federal Reserve Bank itself to indicate that it has, or can 
safely exercise, an ethical or metaphysical judgment with 
reference to the relative merits of different kinds of in- 
dustry. Its funds are the funds of the member banks, and 
this, in the last analysis, means the funds of the community 
which has established and set in motion various classes of 
industry, and which by its support from those industries 
shows that it regards them as essential for its welfare. 
I'rom all this the conclusion is to be drawn that the proper 
place for the determination of essentiality in credit is the 
individual bank. How can it perform this function: how 
can it discriminate essential and non-essential 
credit. or is such discrimination possible? In answering this 


between 
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question it is necessary first of all to reject, even in the 
case of the individual bank, the idea that the banker can 
properly set himself up as a censor of the activities of the 
community, passing upon some as desirable and others as 
undesirable. The function of acting as a censor of morals 
or conduct even in an economic sense is always an ungrate- 
ful one and usually impossible of successful performance by 
any human agency. The banker is decidedly human and he 
falls into difficulty or runs the risk of obeying the dictates 
of self-interest as soon as he undertakes the role of a finan- 
cial Pope. In fact, he soon comes to recognize that, like 
other members of society, he has his hands full in doing 
his own duty well. In his case the performance of such duty 
is found entirely in operating his bank upon sound banking 
principles. The test of essentiality in a given case, then. 
must be found by the banker in the question whether a 
proposed transaction is in the best sense a sound banking 
operation or not. If the answer is in the negative it is 
difficult to see how any considerations of essentiality in the 
abstract can warrant the banker in departing from the 
strict rules of sound financial operation. The problem as- 
sumes a slightly different aspect when the question which 
is raised does not concern a new loan but relates to the re- 
newal of an old one or the elimination of paper which is 
for some reason or other proving undesirable as a con- 
stituent element in the bank’s portfolio, but the underlying 
factors of the situation are the same. 

In the process of reducing over-expanded credit it is gen- 
erally supposed that the primary or immediate purpose to 
be served is that of strengthening the banking system, re- 
storing it to a position of greater liquidity and responsive- 
ness in order that it may more generously and effectively 
cooperate with and sustain the active business of the coun- 
try. If, however, the purpose of such reduction be funda- 
mentally that of improving the condition of the banking 
system, that is to say, of strengthening the underlying struc- 
ture of financial society, reasonable interpretation of the 
terms essential and unessential as applied to credit leads to 
the same standard of conduct already suggested. If the 
object of contraction of credit be something other than this, 
then no clear-cut notion of what is essential or unessential 
can be arrived at unless we know what purpose is being 
sought in curtailing credit. Most current discussion about 
the subject is eventually susceptible of analysis designed to 
show that the purpose of credit limitation or of the effort 
to restrict inflated credit is that of preventing approach to 
a non-liquid condition or of avoiding speculative operations 
which necessarily bring about unfavorable financial and 
banking conditions. If this be true, then it would again 
nppear an inevitable conclusion that the concept of .essen- 
tiality as now applied in the selection of desirable bank 
paper is totally different from that which was used during 
the war. Whereas at that time an essential loan was re- 
varded as one which contributed to an industry essential to 
winning the war, and an unessential loan was one made for 
some other purpose which thus tended to promote industries 
which were not needed by war requirements, an essential 
loan in the sense in which the term is now suggested is ap- 
parently a loan whose purpose and existence is beneficial 
to, or in harmony with, the notion of liquidity in banking, 
while an unessential loan is one which is made for purposes 
other than these and which therefore is not consonant with 
the development of efficiency in banking. 

Reduced to this relatively simple basis, the discussion of 
essentiality in credit It is 
now merely a discussion of the types or forms of loan which 
ure to be regarded as sound or beneficial to the best inter- 
ests of the banking system itself. On this subject experi- 
ence and theory are at one, and both indicate the necessity 
of confining the loans of commercial banks to advances 
iuade upon short-term liquid commercial paper so far as 
that course is in any way reasonably possible. Viewed from 
this angle, then, an essential loan is one which conforms to 
the best standards of banking, and an unessential loan is one 
which varies from them. We thus eliminate entirely the 
element of ethics or morality which so many have sought to 
import into the discussion of essential credits. 


becomes comparatively easy. 
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[1 1.—C'REvITS AND PRICES. 


When we pass from the discussion of essentiality of loans 
on what may be called the metaphysical basis, to an ex- 
amination of them from a practical standpoint, the main 
problem which the banker has to face and which he meets 
at the outset in his effort to discriminate between loans, is 
the matter of price. Suppose the existence of two clients 
of the bank, both sound, solvent and responsible men, one 
of them, let us say, in the jewelry business and the other en- 


gaged in, say, the canning industry. The banker, who has 


only a limited amount of additional lending power, is at- 
tempting to decide in his own mind what he will do. The 


form in which the subject appeals to the banker immedi- 
ately, either as the result of his own thought or in conse- 
quence of argument offered to him by his client, is the ef- 
fect of the extension of a credit in either raising or lower- 
ing the price of the article. The canner may say to him 
that if the credit. it 
possible for him to carry large accumulated stocks until a 


he can be granted necessary will he 
low price period has passed by and the goods can be mar- 
keted as what he regards as a Satisfactory or normal price. 
The jeweler may say that there is no accumulation of stock 
in his business, but that he finds his collections slow and 
that in order to continue with his present volume of trade 
he requires advances sufficient to enable him to bridge over 
Here is a practical 
issue of the kind which I imagine the average banker musi 
When resolved into its ulti- 


mate terms and judged by the standards we have already set, 


the period necessary to get in his funds. 
many times be obliged to face. 


this becomes simply a question which of these types of loans 
is the better for the bank from the standpoint of liquidating 
power,—that is to say, which loan offers paper that most 
nearly conforms to strict standards. It might 
be argued that it would be very much better for the com- 
munity to have a regular steady supply of canned goods at 
prices that do not fluctuate very greatly, rather than to have 
a manufacturing jeweler continue to put on the market quan- 
tities of ornamental articles which are not essential in that 
they do not conduce to the strength and health of the com- 
munity, but the moment that an effort is made to apply such 
difficulty is encountered. If the 
banker chooses between the credits offered to him, not on 
this basis but on the basis of the internal condition of the 
industry, his object being to continue to finance those lines 
of trade whose products are being steadily demanded and 
carried off under practically normal conditions, he does all 
that can be expected of him. Moreover, he leaves it to the 
community to determine which lines of trade are essential 
and which are non-essential. This he can never settle for 
others. If, for example, in a given line of business where 
products are overstocked there is a demand for bank credit 
and the suggestion is made that unless such credit is ex- 
tended there will be a fall of prices, the request which is 
thus presented to the banker is really that he should assist 
in maintaining the existing level of prices for that particular 
article. If in an industry in which collections are slow, the 
banker is requested to increase the volume or period of the 
credit which he extends in order that the industry may not 
be obliged to curtail its operations, that is to say, to put 
more capital into the carrying end and less into the manu- 
facturing end of the enterprise, the request is really tanta- 
mount to asking the banker to invest, for the time being at 
least, some funds in maintaining the volume of jewelry out- 
put, or from another standpoint it is equivalent to asking 
him to make it possible for jewelers to go on putting their 
product on the market at about the present level of prices, 
when if they were to cut prices they might succeed in get- 
ting cash payments which would be made by those who saw 
an opportunity to purchase cheaply with a view to future 
demand. 


banking 


standards of judgment 


IV.—FINANCING VS. MARKETING. 


Looking at these two requests for credit from a compara- 
tive standpoint it is thus seen that the discrimination be- 
tween them is really to be based upon an ascertainment 
whether in either case the bank is called upon to finance 
industry or simply to provide for normal marketing of prod- 
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ucts. The fact that in either or both cases there is a sug- 
gestion that prices may fall or change as a result of the 
granting or withholding of bank credit is not in ordinary 
circumstances a factor which the bank should consider. Were 
we to accept the idea that a function of banking is to extend 
or limit credit in order to control prices, we should accept 
responsibility far too dangerous and too vague to be properly 
carried. The making of prices must invariably be left by 
bankers to the general interplay of the market forces of 
supply and demand. Undoubtedly there are cases in which 
the bank is obliged to consider the price effect of a with- 
drawal of credit already granted. If, for example, a busi- 
concern which has been receiving a certain line of 
credit and has counted upon that to carry a given quantity 
of goods is suddenly the withdrawal of the 
credit, the consequence may be to force the stock of goods 
upon the market with the client of the 
bank and perhaps with harm to many other individuals who 
are interested in the value of the particular commodity in 


ness 
advised of 


resultant loss to 


question. This, however, is one of those cases, numerous in 
banking as well as in other phases of business life, where 
an institution is endeavoring to get free of the consequences 
of past action. Wherever the to a new 
transaction the banker should refuse invariably to extend 
credit for the mere purpose of affecting prices. When he 
does so he has taken the first and most important step to- 


decision relates 


ward making a sound application of the idea of essentiality 
in credit which I have just set forth. 


V.—THE MEANING OF “NORMALITY.” 


I do not for a moment ignore the fact that the practical 
application of these ideas implies some recognition of the 
word normal—a dangerous word in all 
Nevertheless the recognition of normality is by no means as 
difficult in practice as it seems to be. We havea standard 
of normality in the marketing of goods which grows out of 
past experience regarding the length of time required to 
place goods in the hands of consumers, and we know that 
the extension of bank credit for the purpose of facilitating 
the regular steady flow of goods from producer to consumer 
may properly be and that the credit 
growing out of it is only that credit which will in any event 
be called for at any time when production is going on. If 
larger supplies of credit are requested in order to take ad. 
vantage of business opportunities which involve the taking 
up of commodities because they are low in price with a view 
to holding them over a period longer than the normal mar- 
keting period, the banker may well regard the question thus 
offered to him as a red flag of warning. Whenever he be- 
comes involved in a commercial operation which affects the 
movement of prices, or which is designed to advance or de- 
press them, he has become a partner in what we popularly 
describe as speculation. Neither speculation nor the influ- 
encing of prices of any artificial method can be regarded as 
admissible from the sound banking standpoint. In this view 
of the case we may say that an essential credit negatively 
described is one which involves no element of speculation or 
of price manipulation, and that where these factors are 
both absent the pre-supposition is in favor of the credit ap- 
plication in so far as its essentiality is concerned. 


economic theory. 


described as normal 


VI.—BANKS Not AGENCIES OF REFORM. 


This view amounts to stating in another way the idea 
that banks are not philanthropic institutions or institutions 
whose function is that of bringing about the redistribution 
of wealth or a social reform. These objects are all good in 
themselves and should be earnestly sought by those who 
believe in them. The banker in his private capacity may 
Share in such efforts. In his public capacity as the trustee 
of the funds of the commodity it is not for him to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, or on the other hand, to play the 
part of a financial Robin Hood engaged in depriving “male- 
factors of great wealth” of their accumulations. Banking 
is essentially the stabilizer of the economic organization and 
this should be constantly borne in mind in passing upon any 
application for credit. If the application is one which tends 
toward economic stability, toward regulating and steadying 
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the flow of commodities through the various channels of 
production, exchange, distribution and consumption, there 
is prima facie evidence in favor of its being what we may 
call essential. It is essential because it represents a ser- 
vice which is designed to carry out the regular functioning 
of society. The commodities whose flow is thus assisted 
may be undesirable in and of themselves, but it is not the 
function of the banker to decide whether they are or not. 
That question is to be answered by resort to entirely differ- 
ent standards. Essentiality here consists entirely of com- 
pliance with, or fulfilment of, the economic wishes of the 
community as a whole, as a successful development of it 
can be attained only in the event that the banker absolutely 
divorces himself from the metaphysical or ethical consid- 
erations and judges the loans which are presented to him 
from the standpoint of maintaining sound, stable, and above 
all else, liquid conditions, both in the financial organization 
and in that of business. 


V1II.—Discount RATES AS A CRITERION. 


The question of essential versus unessential credits thus 
becomes the familiar and ever-pressing problem of sound 
and safe banking. What is safe and wise from the stand- 
point of the bank is likely to be essential to the business of 
the community, and what is unsafe and unwise is likely 
to be unessential, which in this case means injurious, be- 
cause the reflected effects of an unsafe banking policy 
speedily show themselves in manifold other ways. Doubt- 
less the banker himself is often puzzled by this question at a 
time when the demand on the part of the community for 
credit is greater than the supply that can readily be granted. 
In such circumstances, the question whether a given loan is 
more truly needed by the community than another one which 
offers very much the same financial aspect as to maturity, 
liquidating power and other essentials of sound banking, 
may frequently present itself. The banker in that case 
finds in ordinary times a useful means of discrimination in 
the application of higher rates of interest. In a society 
which is organized on a financial basis it is the essential 
industries, or what are regarded as such by the community, 
which are willing to pay an advancing rate of accommoda- 
tion. What is more likely to be true is that there will be 
in every industry a certain portion of credit requirements 
which must be satisfied without primary regard to the rate 
of interest, while beside this underlying and essential mini- 
nium other needs will present themselves, of varying inten 
sity, which will call for accommodation if rates are suffi- 
ciently law, and which will be held in abeyance as the cost 
of money advances. This is the theory of the regulation of 
bank credit in relation to commercial need which has been 
tested and found available as a general working rule of 
thumb throughout the whole history of our modern banking 
experience. It is based upon the view that if the community 
wants a certain thing it will pay for it. If it does not want 
that thing it will not pay for it, and the amount that it will 
take and pay for varies according to cost. It is this view 
which sustains the use of the rate of discount as a means of 
regulating the supply of bank credit. The question is then 
raised whether there is in the community at any given time 
enough bank credit to “go around,” or whether enough credit 
can be had for the purpose of moving the crops or for some 
other purpose. Such questions as those stated are too vague 
They have a meaning 


to have any very distinct meaning. 
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only when they are studied in connection with the question 
of price or cost of credit. There is always enough credit to 
go around at a price. This merely means that as the cost 
of credit rises the requirements of various competitors for 
it decline in number or in intensity until supply equals de- 
mand at the level of cost that is eventually determined upon. 
If you tell me that this is a theoretic and academic way of 
dealing with the question, I merely answer that it is a theory 
or analysis which is based on experience and that no substi- 
tute for it has been found. The war, with its effort to de- 
termine the essentiality of industries by reference to their 
efficiency or need in promoting the conduct of the war, in 
no sense shook this view of the banking adjustment of credit. 
On the contrary, it confirmed it, for it showed that even the 
judgment of the best qualified and best intentioned of men 
as to what industries were needed was usually at fault. 
I can give you one illustration which may serve to make 
clear my point. During thé work of the Gold Export Com- 
mittee the question came up whether it was desirable to 
allow gold which we were then seeking to conserve to be 
used in the manufacture of cheap jewelry for export. The 
answer was almost immediately given by stern economic 
moralists that this was no time in which to indulge the silly 
vanity of foreign buyers of cheap gewgaws. But sober 
second thought and investigation changed this opinion as it 
changes so many hasty generalizations. It was found that 
the little gold which went into cheap jewelry would control 
a far greater amount of the labor of the persons in South 
America or Cuba who were engaged in producing the sugar, 
the nitrates and the wool which were essential to the welfare 
of our army than it would had the corresponding amount of 
gold been shipped as bullion or even had it been used as a 
basis for bank credit. The judgment of the community in 
this regard was the best test of essentiality and the cheap 
jewelry industry was accordingly allowed to maintain itself 
because it was the best means of getting what we needed. I 
believe that in the last analysis, with society organized as it 
is to-day, the judgment of the centuries based upon experi- 
ence with human nature furnishes the safest test of relative 
importance in connection with credit as in connection with 
goods. Wemay some time enter a more Utopian state, but 
we have not reached it yet. 


VIII.—Every CASE ON Its MERITS. 


In what I have said I have endeavored to set forth the 
general principles governing a phase of banking which is 
to-day surrounded by much violent sentiment and misunder- 
standing. I should, however, be the last to suggest that there 
might not be cases in which the sound common sense of the 
banker must rise superior to the ordinary rules of the pro- 
This is the case in every profession and he is the 
wisest and safest man who neither disregards the teachings 
of experience nor is slavishly bound by them. There are 
cases, and many of them, in which the individual judgment 
of the banker as to the necessity of making given loans must 
necessarily rise superior to any theoretic view of the case, 
no matter how well reasoned it may be. This is merely an- 
other way of saying that banking, like other business en- 
terprises, calls for the application of infinite tact and sound 
judgment in the treatment of particular cases, and that 
there is no universal rule of conduct which can be applied. 
In business as in poetry, it is unquestionably true that it is 
“the common sense of most” which tends to preserve order. 


fession. 
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COMMITTEE # OFFICERS’ REPORTS—NATIONAL BANK SECTION 


Address of the President, Walter W. Head. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the National Bank Section: 


Following the precedent established by my worthy predecessor, the 
various official reports have been published and will be distributed to the 
members attending the convention. In this manner our membership will 
have an opportunity to familiarize itself with the activities of our 
section, and at the same time valuable time will be saved for more inter- 
esting parts of the program. 

Our section, like its parent, the American Bankers’ 
never been in a more prosperous condition. It has now 
full years of satisfactory service to its members. 

The establishment of the Washington office placed us in a 
to serve our members in a far greater capacity, as 
satisfactory manner. 

We are desirous of expressing our appreciation to the Executive Council 
and to the officers and members of the Administrative Committee also, 
for their hearty co-operation in not only permitting us to continue the 
Washington office, but in all our other activities as well. 

Subsequent results have proved beyond a doubt that the Executive 
Council acted wisely in authorizing us to open the Washington office and 
to transact the greater proportion of our business from that place 

By the unanimous consent of the Administrative Committee, our Secretary 

spends all of his time, or practically all of it, in the Washington office. 
We have, however, through the courtesy of General Secretary Bowerman 
and Mr. Matthew, Secretary of the Clearing House Section, been ably 
represented at the head office of the Association in New York City. 
Since the establishment of the Washington office, we believe the in- 
creased service rendered to our membership has been to definitely 
determine in the minds of those familiar with our activities, that the logical] 
place for the national Bank Section, and for our secretary as well, is in 
the City of Washington. 

Our section by act of its Executive Committee entered into a contract 
with Messrs. Beller and Mallan of Washington, to witness the destruction 
of mutilated currency and to legally and personally represent our members 
in the transaction of any business that with the 
Treasury Department. 

A large number of our members have already availed themselves of that 
service and the present indications are that the 
materially augmented from time to time. 

Our Section, through its President, has been honored by the 
and Administrative Committee of the Association, and the officers of 
the other Sections, by being kept closely informed of all of thei 
of every kind. 

The spirit of co-operation between the 
the various sections as well as between the 
other sections, has never more 
greater. 

In turn it has not 
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ociation 
section 
been have the been 
only been our purpose but our pleasure to 
every courtesy to the other Sections and their officers. We are 
indebted to President Hawes and General Secretary and to 
all other officers of the association for the many courtesies which hav 
been so liberally extended and for the valuable assistance that they have 
rendered us at all times. 

Major Fred W. Hyde, who was the first President of our Section, and 
who later succeeded Mr. Thralls as Secretary of our Section, tendered his 
resignation to be effective June 30, 1920. 

Major Hyde, by his untiring efforts, rendered faithful and valuable 
service to the Section and to its members. Even though he felt that 
the position tendered him, that of Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Commerce, in his old home town, Jamestown, N. Y., offered greater oppor- 
tunities for larger service, yet he relinquished his responsibility only with 
the knowledge that in the person of Mr. Edgar E. 
secretary, our section had one possessing the 
successfully carry on the work which had 
Mr. Thralls and Major Hyde. 

It was with this information that the Executive Committee with deep 
regret accepted Major Hyde’s resignation. Mr. Mountjoy was immediately 
made secretary and his efforts have, thus far, justified our action. 

Our Executive Committee asked for a twenty-thousand dollar appropria- 
tion. We were generously awarded sixteen thousand. It is with pride 
that our expenditures were confined to the amount appropriated, and at 
the expiration of the year for which the appropriation was made, we had 
a surplus of several hundred dollars. 

At the St. Louis Convention the membership of the 
tee was increased to twelve—one for each Federal Reserve District. This 
representation has enabled our officers and members of our Executive 
Committee to keep in very much closer touch with the prevailing conditions 
in the various sections of the country. Then again, the enlarger represen- 
tation on the Committee, has brought our Section closer to its members 
and permits of a more accurate survey of their needs. 

In December, prior to the National Thrift Campaign, which was put on 
in January of the current year, our Section addressed its members on the 
subject of Thrift, with an idea of not only stimulating interest in the 
nation-wide campaign, but to inculeate into the hearts and minds of the 
American people a desire to spend more wisely—a desire to save. There is 
no doubt but what the valuable assistance given this campaign by the 
American banker was primarily the cause of its effectiveness. 

You will be interested to know that our Section has 
increase in membership during the current year. 

On August 31, 1919, uor membership was 6,511. It is now 6,895. In- 
asmuch as there are nearly 8,000 National Banks in the United States, 
you will observe there is still plenty of work for our Membership Com- 
mittee, for we should not feel we had served our full purpose until every 
National Bank in the United States has become a member of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and as a result of that membership, a member in this 
Section. 

The Administrative Committee of the American Bankers’ Association 
has granted us permission to admit to membership any member of the 
Federal Reserve System. Therefore, we extend an invitation to both State 
Banks and Trust Companies, who are members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, to accept membership with us, or to co-operate with us in any other 
manner which will be of service to them. 
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During the life of our organization conditions in this country have been 
far from normal. During its early existence the war made it necessary for 
the banker to assume additional burdens. That he acquitted himself of 
that service with credit there is no doubt. 

The signing of the armistice, the result of which was a discontinuation 
of hostilities, again brought about changed conditions under which the 
banker had to do business. But I think you will agree with me that the 
American banker in this case, as he has always done, discharged his re- 
sponsibilities with satisfaction to himself and to his customers as well. 

Our members have had a prosperous year, and, generally speaking, are 
in a prosperous condition. Being necessarily members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, they have played an exceedingly important part in the Go 
ernment reconstruction work, and have materially assisted the Government 
in its effort to bring about orderly deflation of credits. 

We acknowledge, with gratitude, the valuable assistance rendered to our 
Section and its members, by the Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the officers of the Federal Reserve banks. They have 
co-operated with us heartily in helping to care for the legitimate demands 
of the country. 

I am under personal obligation to the officers of 
members of the Executive Committee and to the 
Section Committees for the loyal support they 
incumbency. 

In relinquishi President of the National Bank Section, | 
do so with gratitude and satisfaction for the substantial progress our Sec- 
tion has made during the term of its existence. 

The future holds for us still greater Therefore, let 
pledge our full support to a realization of our present 
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We endorsed the principle of Thrift 
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Your Chairman was 
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held, one at St. 
respectively. 
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meetings ha e peer 
on April 27 and 29, 
Week and Association to 
instructed 
amendment to the 


to confer with the Federal Reserve Board 
National Bank Act, permitting 
member banks to charge interest at a rate not exceeding 1° above Federal 
Reserve Bank Your Chairman had an interview with Gov. Harding, 
who discouraged this very strongly; first, on the ground that it would tend 
to undo the very effect of the Federal Reserve Board’s action in raising rates, 
the purpose of such raising being to force a curtailment of loans, whereas, 
if the bank was able to make a profit it would, to say the least, greatly 
weaken the effect of the action. Furthermore, he did not think it was 
practicable to have any amendment of any sort considered by the Congress 
then in session. 

The matter of the assignment of was and the 
appointment of a committee authorized, but for some reason members did 
not appear to be willing to serve on that committee and, although a number 
were invited to serve, all declined; consequently, no progress was made in 
this matter. The Committee would suggest that, if the Section desires this 
matter pressed further, they appoint a committee, not merely to make a 
report based on their own conclusions, but to visit the office of one or more 
of the credit companies and secure direct first-hand information as to their 
methods, and hear something of their point of view, so that when a report 
is brought in it will be with full knowledge of what arguments might be 
presented on behalf of the credit companies. 

The Washington office has been moved from the Southern Building to 
the Mills Building, where it has more satisfactory quarters and has been 
rendering excellent service to members. 

The principal activity has been the making of a contract with Messrs. 
seller & Mallan for the destruction of mutilated currency and similar 
service to national banks. While this met with some opposition at 
first, largely through the activities of the firm, which formerly had a great 
deal of this business at higher prices, a very large number of banks are 
taking the service and are fully satisfied with it. Others have promised to 
come in as soon as their old contracts expire. 
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I have spoken of the above as the outstanding service of the office and 
vet it is a very small matter in comparison with their aggregate services. 
It is impossible to enumerate these without making this report unduly 
long, but I would simply mention the securing of copies of Congressional 
bills, laws and Government literature whenever requested by any bank, 
the notification of Comptroller’s calls for statements, the efforts to obtain 
new members, both for the Section and the Association, the securing of in- 
formation and rulings from any of the Departments, and we are glad to 
report that we believe this Washington office to be not only of great ser- 
vice to the Section and to the Association, but also to the Departments and 
Congress, and that it has a:tendency to increase the cordial relations be- 
tween the Government and the A. B. A. Important conferences, such as the 
International Trade Conference, Mississippi Valley Conference, Rivers & 
Harbors Conference, Pan-American Financial Conference and others, have 
been attended by our Secretary. General reports are made twice a month 
to officers of the Section and to the President of the Association and 
monthly to the Cabinet Conference in New York. Material is prepared 
each month for the space allotted to the Section in the Association Journal. 
Upon the election of each State Vice-President of the Section, letters have 
been written by the Chairman of the Executive Committee and other offi- 
cers to the appointee, congratulating him, extending our services, and ask- 
ing him to keep us posted regarding events in his Section and matters of 
interest to the Section or the Association. 

It was a matter of extreme regret to us all that our very efficient Sec- 
retary, Major Fred W. Hyde, handed his resignation, to take effect July 1, 
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1920, in order to permit him to return to private business. His resignation 
was accepted with the deepest regret, as we all appreciated his splendid 
services and his very charming personality, but there is an old saying that 
no place ever became vacant that could not be filled, and we are more than 
pleased with the splendid work done by his successor, Mr. Edgar E. Mount- 
JOY; who is well equipped for the work and follows it up with the greatest 
interest and energy, and has shown himself at all times most accommodating 
and obliging, as well as efficient. 

Our appropriation for the year was $20,000, and it is not without pride 
that we report the fact that we asked for no additioc to this appropriation, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in our work, and that we actually 
closed the year on August 31 with a surplus of $800. 


Respectfully, 
J. A. PONDRUM, 
Vice-President, South Texas Commercial Nat. Bank, Houston, Tex. 
ALFRED L. AIKEN, 
President, Nat. Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN G. LONSDALE, 
President, Nat. Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


THEODORE WELD, 





Vice-President. 


Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
N. P. GATLING, 
Vice-President, Chatham & Phenix Nat. Bank, New York. 


A. F. DAWSON, 
President, First Nat. Bank, Davenport, Iowa. 
GEO. A. KENNEDY, 
Vice-President, First Nat. Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
JOSEPH WAYNE, JR.., 
President, Girard Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. D. SNEATH, 


President, Commercial Nat. Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 


THOS. R. PRESTON, 
President, Hamilton Nat. Bank, Chattanooga. Tenn. 
JAMES RINGOLD. 
Vice-President, United States Nat. Bank. Denver. Col. 
WALDO NEWCOMER, Chairman, 


President, Nat. Exchange Bank, Baltimore. Md. 


Report of Committee on Trust Departments of National 
Banks by John D. Lonsdale. 


There is nothing of material interest on which to base a report, except a 
ery general inclination on the part of National Banks to avail themselves 
of the privileges granted by the Phelan Act. I am advised by the Federal 
teserve Board that permits have been granted to 1,256 Banks to act in fidu- 
clary capacities. 

So far as my observation has extended, no friction between National 
3anks and Trust Companies has developed ; on the contrary, they seem to be 
working in perfect harmony, and for mutual advantage. The field of op- 
eration is a broad one, and there is ample room for both. 

As civilization has advanced, and the affairs of men have grown more 
complicated in the ramifications of modern business life, the corporate 
fiduciary has become a necessity. The day for specialization has come and 
our Government has seen fit to select the National Bank to succeed the 
individual fiduciary. The old-tfme individual administrator and trustee 
has about disappeared. The almost flawless record of National Banks, their 
prudent management, together with the protection afforded by regular in- 
spection and double liability, renders them easily the most acceptable in- 
struments for this service. 

The principal business of a Trust Department is the management of the 
estates of the living and the dead, and I need not tell you that the methods 
which now obtain differ widely from those exercised by former generations ; 
better wills have been demanded, and better wills are being written; an 
accumulation of wills is a very valuable asset; they not only create a pres- 
ent revenue, but ensure the continuation of business into future generations, 
as many wills contain trust provisions of long duration. 

A National Bank almost automatically renews its charter, and is, there- 
fore, not subject to the usual disadvantages under which the ordinary cor- 
poration labors. 

A very important matter, demanding experience and technical manage- 
ment, is Inheritance Taxes; the Government and State have laid their hands 
upon estates, and have provided for strict and formal supervision to pro- 
tect their rights. 

The United States District Court for the Western Division of the West- 
ern District of Missouri, on March 27 last, sustained the right of a na- 
tional bank, having trust powers, to use the words ‘“‘trust company” as a 
part of its corporate title. The Court in part said: 

‘When the Government of the United States enters any field over 
which Congress has expires, or necessarily implied, jurisdiction, it ap- 
propriates that field to the fullest extent necessary to ensure the 
complete and effective exercise of its sovereignty. The name of a na- 
tional bank must be approved by the Comptroller of the Currency. It 
can be changed, or its use interfered with, by no other authority. 
Clearly any act on the part of the State which impairs, hampers, em- 
barrasses, restricts, or in effect wholly prevents the discharge of its 
functions as a national] banking institution with the incidental powers 
enumerated, must be void, because in express conflict with the para- 
mount laws of the United States; no good reason is perceived why any 
bank authorized to do both kinds of business may not use both names.”’ 

The advantage of the introduction of the words “‘trust company” into 
the name of a national bank, is, in my judgment, questionable, until all 
trust companies, in their creation and management, are subjected to the 
same rigid formalities and supervision as are national banks. 

I desire to call your attention to two other decisions bearing upon the 
rights of national banks to perform their newly authorized functions, where 
State laws seem to conflict. There now seems no further question or doubt 
on the subject; the way is open and clear. 

1. In the Supreme Court of Connecticut, April, 1920: 

Katherine Hamilton, a minor of sufficient age to choose a guardian 
to a probate court, her choice being the Manufacturers’ National Bank 
of Waterbury. The bank had previously applied for and been granted, 
by the Federal Reserve Board, a special permit to act in fiduciary ca- 
pacities, and had equipped a Trust Department, and otherwise fully 
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complied with the law. The Court found that the minor’s nominee 
was, in all respects, fit and competent for the position, but refused 
to make the appointment, solely on the ground that it had no authority 
to appoint a national bank. 

The Supreme Court said: ‘The right of the State to withhold from 
a national bank within its borders the enjoyment of any powers con- 
ferred by Congress which are coextensive with those given to State 
corporations exercising the same or similar functions in their char- 
tered activities is expressly denied. It can make no essential differ- 
ence then whether this State discrimination takes the form of an 
express statutory prohibition or is to be implied from the mere ab- 
sence of permissive legislation; the test to be applied is the same in 
both cases, It is unnecessary, therefore, to comb the general and spe- 
cial statutes of the State for positive or implied expressions of State 
policy upon the subject. ... Upon the agreed statement of facts, 
therefore, the applicant, Katherine Hamilton, was entitled as a mat- 
ter of right under our decisions to the appointment of the guardian of 
her choice, the Manufacturers’ National Bank, and the Superior Court 
is so advised.” 


a) 


. In the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, June, 1920: 


The County Court denied the application of the Commercial National 
Bank of Fond du Lac to be appointed administrator of the estate of 
one S. B. Stanchfield. In due course, the matter reached the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court said: ‘National banks within the legitimate 
powers conferred on them by Congress cannot ‘be interfered with by 
State legislation or judicial action except so far as the law-making 
power of the Government may permit.’ ... It is clear that the pow- 
ers conferred on corporations in Wisconsin to act as trustees and in 
other fiduciary capacities, make them rivals of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Fond du Lac under the power conferred on it by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Acts of Congress. Under these circum- 
stances the State must yield to the rights so conferred on National 
Banks. . . . Upon the facts of record in this case the petitioner, 
George H. Stanchfield, was entitled as a matter of right, to have the 
County Court pass upon the prayer of his petition for the appointment 
of the Commercial National Bank of Fond du Lac as administrator 
of the estate of S. B. Stanchfield, deceased.”’ 


To put a Trust Department upon a paying basis requires time, for it is 
a plant of slow growth, but once established it is self-sustaining. carries its 


“own baggage, and in addition is an aid and of distinct advantage to other 


departments. Unlike other departments of a bank, it is not entirely de- 
pendent upon the bank’s capital and surplus, yet the reputation of the 
bank, and the personnel of its officers are prime factors in its success. 
The Trust Department of a National Bank, under favorable conditions, can 
be made a very valuable adjunct; there can be no doubt as to the wisdom 
of the Phelan Act, and the operation of National Banks under its provisions 
will, in my judgment, play an important part in their future history. 

The Trust Department needs most jealous care, and it cannot be rapidly 
built. In populous centres, the volume of such business is great, and the 
rewards are in proportion. 

The duties of a Trust Department are multifarious. There is no problem, 
legal or otherwise, which our complex civilization brings forth, that it may 
not be called upon to solve. The duties are, in a large measure, of a legal 
character, and the trust officer, and his assistants, must necessarily be 
equipped, by training, to handle every problem which arises. 

Whether or not national banks in towns and in the smaller cities will be 
enabled to successfully avail themselves of the benefits of the new law is 
an untried problem, and one which only experience will solve. Some 
trust companies in towns and smaller cities have flourished, but the great 
wealth acquired has chiefly come to those institutions which are located in 
metropolitan centres. 

The success of a Trust Department depends largely upon the bank of 
which it is a part. It is possible to make it one of the very best sources 
of revenue to the bank. But let no national bank assume this new re- 
sponsibility without careful consideration, for it requires more than a 
permit from the Federal Reserve Board to accomplish the desired result; 
yet, with the right to renew their charters almost automatically, and the 
paramount protection afforded by the double liability of stockholders, and 
an almost flawless record for honesty and safety, there is every reason to 
believe that the entry of national banks into the new field will be of dis- 
tinct advantage, both to the banks and to the public at large. 

The national bank, as a corporate fiduciary, may and should become a 
most potent factor in directing wealth in a scientific way for the ad- 
vancement of society; serving the public and society is not inconsistent 
with adequate remuneration in dollars and cents, and, after all, the con- 
sciousness of a well rendered service to our fellow-men should be our 
most pleasurable and satisfying ambition. 


Report of Committee on State Taxation of National 
Banks by J. Elwood|Cox, Chairman. 


Your Committee on State Taxation of National Banks accepted its as- 
signment with a full realization of its importance. To find a subject in 
which there is a more widespread interest shown than in taxation would 
be difficult, and to name a group of citizens displaying no concern what- 
ever for it would be impossible. This concern is not to escape payment, 
nor even necessarily to effect reductions, but to urge that the rates be ap- 
plied in a just and equitable manner. With National Banks this later in- 
terest is accentuated by knowledge that equality is not a constant attribute 
of State taxation. Only through the express permission of the Federal 
Government are State agencies allowed to levy taxes upon national banks, 
but that permission having been given, with limitatfons, the various con- 
structions placed upon it by several commonwealths and also by the §u- 
preme Court of the United States in its long line of decisions on the nu- 
merous cases presented, each one in the light of a different State statute, 
has left the matter in a condition of nebulosity under which gross injus- 
tices may be cited. 

Section 5219 of the National Bank Act places upon the taxing privilege 
accorded to States the restriction that ‘Taxation shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other monied capital in the hands of individual 
citizens in such State,’ and the interpretations given this phrase vary so 
greatly that laws passed in pursuance of it lack almost all semblance of 
uniformity. It is this very time by resort to the courts a national bank in 
Massachusetts is resisting the imposition of a tax on the ground that it vio- 
lates both the spirit and the letter of the Federal law. We have reached 
the point where there is positive need for some sort of Federal legislation 
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| the citizens thereof, will bring a measure of 
relief. 
In the ye }us LOSe nly eleven 


1 States had regular legislative sessions. 
Five of these, touched in 


various ways taxation of bank 
deposits, while an smaller number enacted laws affecting 
banks. It gratifying to report that in Virginia, by provisions of a re 
cent enactment, the total tax that can be assessed against banks is $1.2. 
upon the $100,000 of the full book value of stock instead of $1.50 whicl 
prevailed theretofore In Rhode Island an amendment limits the deduc 
tions that may be made for ownership of evidences of indebtedness of th: 
United States to such as were purchased at par subsequently to April 1, 
1920. It also provides that cashiers of banks shall furnish to the asses 
sors lists of all stockholders not resident within the State and the stock 
held D5 each. A very Similar new statute in Mississippi adds to thi last 
provision just cited the clause that a national bank shall be liable to pay 
any taxes assessed as the agent of its stockholders, and these may be paid 
out of the bank’s individual profit account, or out of its general expense 
account, or out of the account of each shareholder in proportion of his 
ownership. In one other State affected by a change in the 
amount of exemption allowed. This is South Carolina which, by recent en 
actment, limits the deductions allowable by reason of the ownership of 
Liberty Bonds, and farm loan bonds of the Federal Loan Bank of Columbia 
to 25% of the capital stock and surplus of any banking corporation. 
While your Committee has watched legislation in the various States, and 
takes ‘just pride in its accomplishments, its field of activity was limited 
by reason of this having been an off year, legislatively speaking. Next 
year the opportunities for constructive work will practically be without 
bounds, and in anticipation of this your Committee finds it cannot resist 
the feeling that through a somewhat different organization it can be made 
to better serve the interests of the national banks. Some time ago it 
made the suggestion that through a proper apportionment of responsibility 
among the Section’s Vice-Presidents in the several States a more effective 
campaign could be conducted, and the potency of such an organization is no 
Jess apparent to your Committee now than it was at that time. Out of its 
observation of the need for a more supervision of the work and a 
knowledge of the restrictions with Committee of three is 
sarily circumscribed has grown the conviction that a change in procedure 
would be productive of great good, and it the sincere hope that 
something looking to this end will be 
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Report of Committee on Federal Legislation by Waldo 
Newcomer, Chairman. 


Federal Legislation of the National Bank Section 
has had no activities, for this reason: We understood we were appointed 
for a special purpose—that is, the Federal Legislative Committee of the 
American Bankers This Committee was to take up any matter where 
the interests of the national bankers might be jeopardized, and the Fed 
eral Legislative Committee of the whole body might not feel it represented 
the views of all when they were not the same in any section. 
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tion has come up that I know of where it was necessary for this section 
to have any special 


action as a section, so we simply report, Mr. President, 
that we have tried to keep our hands on the pulse of events. I am gla‘ 
to say that ! s| yur success and the succes of the American Bankers’ 
Association 


Report of Committee on State Legislation\by Thomas 
R. Preston. 

Since our last meeting few Legislatures have been in session. 

The only recommended measure that has passed in any State is the Uni 
form Warehouse Receipt Act, passed by the Legislature of Mississippi, and 
a law New Jersey embodying the provision recommended by the Asso 
ciation relative to examination of trust companies members of 
the Federal Reserv 

A number of States in recent years have passed 
against fraud and misrepresentation by those o1 
our Government has taken but little interest in protecting the national banks 
from this trouble. Very stringent and adequate laws are now 
on the statute books protecting the public from dishonest acts of officials. 
directors and employees, but practically nothing protecting the banks from 
dishonest people on the outside who frequently secure funds by fraud and 
other forms of misrepresentation. All will concede that it is entirely prope! 
to have very stringent laws protecting the public from those inside a 


banks or 
system 

laws protecting banks 
the outside, but apparently 
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but the obligation is equally binding to protect the bank from those or 
the oueside who are disposed to obtain the funds of national banks through 
shonest means. tespectfully submitted, 
T. R. PRESTON, 
R. D. SNEATH., 
A. F. DAWSON. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


The following resolutions were adopted at the meeting of 

the National Bank Section: 
Policy*of Federal Reserve Board Approved. 

Whereas, The demands of the war-time and of the period of industrial ac- 

vity which has followed the war has caused an unprecedented expansion 
of credit, and all experience has taught that such a situation involves peri! 
for all industrial and business interests, and requires a high order of leader- 
ship in shaping banking policies, and 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve Board, without attempting to dictate the 
action of member banks or substitute its judgment for theirs in the dis- 
tribution of credit locally, has steadily counselled conservative policies and 
used its influence in favor of the conservation of credit for productive and 
essential purpose, and 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve Board has been criticised ‘ 
policy of credit restriction and contraction, with harmful results to the 
industries of the country, although the loans of Reserve banks and member 
banks are now at the highest point in the history of the Federal Reser 
=ystem ; now therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in the opinion of the National Bank Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the policy of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Federal Reserve Banks during the past year has been governed by a 
wise purpose to check the course of inflation while affording necessary 
credit to all legitimate and necessary business. We do not believe that the 
fall of prices which has occurred in certain products, and particularly farm 
products, has been caused by credit restrictions, but rather that it is due 
to world conditions, and that the results would be more serious if credit 
expansion had pone further. We regard it as fortunate that the resources 
of the Federal Reserve System are available to give stability and confidence 
to the situation; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the banking resources of 
yide for the orderly movement of the crops and, in the present state of 
vorld markets, we deem it desirable that special effort be made to pro- 
mote, assist and enable the liquidation of these products in an orderly man- 
ner. We recognize farming as a industry, upon which prospertiy the 
entire country is vitally interested, and are confident that we speak for the 
entire body of bankers in giving assurance that credit will be found to han- 
crops in a manner that will properly protect the interests of the 
producers ; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we believe the industries and business affairs of the coun- 
try are generally in sound condition and able to accomplish the readjust- 
ments which are neces-ars In passing from the conditions of war-time to tlie 
permanent conditions of peace without disastrous or protracted depression. 
With industry, economy and a irit of co-operation, the capital wastes of 
the war, which are mainly responsible for present credit conditions, will 
made good, and the country upon a great period of substantial 


prosperity : 
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Clearing House Bureaus of Credit from the Viewpoint of the Banker. 


By J. R. Kraus, Vice-President, The First National Bank of: Cleveland. 


The subject of Clearing House Bureaus of Credit has been 
several times discussed before you in an academic way. I 
have been invited—or I might better say drafted—to deal 
with the subject in a practical way from the viewpoint of 
its value to the banker. In order that I may make myself 
entirely clear, it is necessary first to outline briefly the op- 
erations of such a Bureau—its methods, scope, and finally 
the results obtained. The Bureau of our Association in 
Cleveland has now been in operation several years. We 
were the pioneers in the work, and are, I believe, the only 
Association operating a Bureau at the present time. As in 
most communities, the bankers of Cleveland long experi- 
enced a lack of protection along certain lines, and while 
they had undoubtedly conceived more or less definite plans 
of correction, they were unable to put these into execution 
through their own initiative, and it was not until they de- 
cided unanimously upon the employment of a “go between,” 
in the person of a Clearing House Bank Examiner, that they 
were able to initiate and establish a system that has proven 
to be a substantial protection by placing each of them ina 
position to secure systematic first-hand credit knowledge, 
and to secure it quickly. 

At the inception of the work of the Bureau, a complete 
inventory was made of all loans in the banks enjoying Clear- 
ing House privileges, and this inventory lodged in the files 
of the Bureau. 
ventory of all investment and collateral securities, together 
with such information as was available regarding them, also 
financial statements and operating statements of borrow- 
ers, all of which were in turn incorporated in the files of 
the Bureau. Each bank was then supplied with forms of 
report, on which the Examiner was advised weekly of all 
new loans made and all securities purchased, whereby there 
was established in the Bureau a practical, perpetual, run- 
ning inventory of borrowers, with the sources of their bor- 
rowings and investments, and where they were held, which 
automatically developed to the Examiner the names of all 
horrowers who were borrowing in more than one bank, and 
a list of all securities that were held by more than one bank. 
In addition to this, the files of the Bureau contained pre- 
sumably the name of every borrower in the community, 
which record disclosed to the Examiner any additional du- 
plicated borrowers, as their names were reported to him 
from week to week by the various banks. 

The banker is chiefly interested in those of his borrow- 
ers who are borrowing elsewhere, and it is on this class of 
borrowers that the operations of the Bureau concentrates 
in an effort to keep the banker fully advised. So long as 
the borrower confines his operations to one bank. or bor- 





Following this, there was acquired an in- 


rows only on collateral security, all information regarding 
him is retained in the confidential files of the Examiner, 
and no information is made available to any bank. ‘The 
I;xaminer’s records show where he is operating, and it is 
not until his name appears in a second bank that he is 
brought out for analysis and surveillance. When, however, 
he extends his operations to two or more banks, informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature of his borrowings is made 
available to those banks who are loaning him without col- 
lateral security, and this is where the value of the system 
accrues to the banker. 

In order that the system may be properly checked and 
errors of omission in reporting loans may be corrected, and 
also for the purpose of keeping this class of borrowers con- 
stantly before the interested banker, the Examiner at the 
time of the examination of any bank brings the lines of all 
borrowers in that bank down to the date of his examination, 
and information relative to total borrowings is then made 
available to the bank under examination, and to all other 
banks interested in a common borrower, providing, as I have 
said, the loans are not based upon collateral security. 

Another importnt advantage is accorded to each bank 
by its being privileged to submit a list of its borrowers and 
request the Examiner to report on them as of any certain 


date. This is particularly valuable on—say June 30 or De- 
cember 51—the dates of fiscal closing for most borrowers, 
which information is then used as a verification of the 


loans as shown on the financial statements of the borrow 
ers rendered as of these dates. This has not only effected 
many important corrections, but has repeatedly disclosed 
intentional falsification, which, it is needless to say, has 
been of large benefit to the banks interested. Many cases 
of duplicated borrowings developed have proven dangerous 
and top-heavy, or have made the interested bankers appre 
hensive of possible danger. In these instances, conditions 
are freely discussed with the Examiner, who, acting as an 
intermediary, is able to bring the interested bankers to 
vether, which action and the attendant protection would 
not otherwise be possible, as the Examiner's advices of 
duplication do not, of course, disclose the name of the bank 
or banks interested. 

Like poker chips, many borrowers have no home. Force 
of circumstances, either good or bad, keeps them moving 
their accounts from one bank to another. With us, when 
a borrower transfers his business to another bank, the in 
ception of his loans in the second bank is reported to the 
Examiner, who, in regular course, determines that the 
loans in bank No. 1 have been closed out. Immediately a 
notice and inquiry are sent by him to bank No. 1 to deter- 
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mine the reason for the transfer of the account, and whether 
the If reported or 
proven unsatisfactory, the Examiner, in his discretion, gives 
No. 2 the benefit of the information. 


or not account has been satisfactory. 


bank sy this means 
unprofitable accounts have been 
you the for 


the banker would be to make inquiry of the Examiner bejore 


many unsatisfactory or 


avoided or disciplined. may say logical Way 


taking on a new line. However, under our rules, this is not 
possible, as the Examiner discloses no information regard- 
ing any line unless the name appears on the inquiring bank's 
the 
bona fide application for a loan has been filed. 
the 

maintained by 


evidence that a 
This 


established in 


books, or Kkxaminer has competent 
vou 
the 


mercantile 


will note is similar to ethics 


Credit 
credit men, wherein an inquirer is not entitled to ledger 


very 


Interchange sureaus 


information unless the name is on his ledger or a first order 


is in hand. 


You will readily agree that the inventorying of loans is a 


simple task compared to the valuation of investment and 


collateral securities. As most of you know from experience, 


local unlisted stocks are most difficult. Regarding these, 


the Examiner adopted a unique method in order to inter: 


est aS many bankers as possible and to acquire a mass of 
lle 


under eXalnination a 


information from which to draw his conclusions. sub- 


mitted to the 
complete list of the collaterals held by it. 


Directors of each bank 


together with the 


names of borrowers on each security, requesting that a 


that 
be given as to earnings and dividends, and such additional 
information as might be 


valuation be placed upon such securities information 


available. On some particular se 
the 
majority of cases a working basis was established, and this 


curities the lack of information was noticeable, but in 
was dependable, coming as it did over the signature of re- 
sponsible Directors. 
varied frequently 
found, which naturally put the Examiner on closer inquiry. 
Various and sundry 


(on securities that were held in several 


banks, and conflicting information was 


financial statements were 


used by the different banks, and the data necessary to pass 


forlmus of 


on collaterals—information as to profit and loss, and recon- 
cilement of surplus, particularly the latter, was woefully 
incomplete. The laxity brought about by competition found 
many loans not backed by any financial statements on file. 
Here again the value of organization among the bankers 
was apparent. The Examiner called a meeting at 
all the banks were represented. 


Which 
the matter was laid before 
them, and their co-operation invited, with the result that 
standardized forms of financial statements were adopted, 
and each bank was pledged to use these forms to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and to require a statement from each 
commercial borrower at least once a year, and also secure 
this form, or an audited statement, on unlisted securities. 
Our banks have been using these statements for something 
over five years, and it rarely happens that a customer offers 
an objection to this requirement. Too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the benefits accruing through the adoption and 
use of standardized statements. and I do not know how this 
can be accomplished in any community other than through 
an Examiner who has the full confidence of all of the bank- 
ers aS an intermediary. 

The matter was taken in hand enthusiastically by all of 
the bankers of Cleveland. Through their efforts, the assis- 
tance of the press in the various languages throughout our 
community was elicited, with the result that the new move- 
ment was broadcasted to all borrowers in all tongues, and 
the problem readily solved through the borrowers them- 
selves without very much effort on the part of the bankers. 
Many borrowers, as you know, keep no records, or very 
incompetent records, and I am free to say to you that this 
movement on the part of our Cleveland banks has resulted 
in vastly improved methods and conditions among the 
smaller business men in teaching them new and proper 
methods and attending economies. Incidentally, it has done 
much in the way of initiating and expanding audit depart- 
ments in the banks themselves, incumbent 
practically every bank to assist {ts smaller customers 
through this period of credit reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. 


as it was on 
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During the period of the war we were all confronted with 
the problem of placing a reasonable valuation on investment 
securities. and in the absence of any definite markets the 
through the 
intermediary of the Examiner, the banks of Cleveland made 


problem Was certainly a serious one. Again, 
this a community proposition, and as its value and practica- 
bility has outlived the war-time and has continued to the 
present day, I shall mention it in passing, as it is legiti 
function of the Bureau of Credits. 
Through the office of the Examiner there was organized 
a committee known as the Valuation and Appraisal Conm- . 
inittee of the Associated of which the 
acted chairlan. pri 

the the was 


largely a committee of policy, acting in an advisory capacity 


inate (Clearing House 


Banks of Cleveland, 
This 
larger 


JuXaminer Was composed 


as 
inaVily of executives of banks, and 
Secondarily, 
the 
and 
of the 


authorities 


as to the policy and method of valuation. 


eolnlmittee. 


the 


there Was appointed a= sub 
the Bond 
local bond e 


there 


composed of 


heads of Departments of larger banks, 


also of yperts not associated with 


any 


hanks, whereby Was represented who 


specialized in the various lines of rails, public utilities, mu- 


nicipals, local issues, ete.: consequently, there is available 


to the Examiner at all times expert knowledge on all classes 


of securities. and there is further made avallable to him, 


either through these experts or through their connections in 
the various financial centres, definite _ knowledge relative to 

lliportant 
every the conlnunity, 
the benefit of the best 


departinents in the country. The old theory of valuing se- 


issue of result 
the 
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of all of which bank in even to 


stigallest. is given organize: | 


curities on the basis of Inarket quotations is largely done 


During the vears of the war this old 


Ieant practically no valuation whatever, or 


away with. inethod 
at best. a 


unreliable one, and this we have supplante.| by a valuation 


very 


hased on intrinsic value and earning power. 

ln order to fully appreciate the scope and merit of the 
work of this committee, vou would have to sit in at one of 
their sessions. It was an education to many who had their 
preconceived ideas of investment values as a whole and of 
their supposed intimate knowledge of them, and you will 
not have to stretch your imagination very far to visualize 
their astonishment or chagrin in finding some of their choice 
rails or municipals or public utilities dislodged from Class 
“A.” or Class “A-1.” to be thrown into the discard with like 
securities in Classes “D,” “E” and “FF.” I will say, gentle- 
nen, that it is a community education and has without 
question resulted in many of our banks relieving themselves 
of questionable assets that could not, and did not, pass the 
censorship of this department of our Bureau of Credits. 
l‘urther, this department is made available to each bank at 
any time—with the result that each is in a position to secure 


the Committee’s appraisal and valuation on prospective pur- 
chases—before they have been acquired into the bank’s assets. 
Just a word on local bond issues and collateral trust is- 


sues of local companies. These are probably the two lines 
on Which it is found most difficult to arrive at any definite 
estimates of value other than is derived from the opinions 
expressed by the banks or other local authorities. Local 
bond issues are usually trusteed by some local Trust Com- 
pany, and definite estimates of values frequently can be 
arrived at only by having access to the trustees’ records. 
Through the fact that he is given access to all records, the 
Clearing House Examiner is probably the only person in a 
position to examine and analyze these values, and it is our 
practice in Cleveland to have practically every local issue 
so investigated as to secure definite estimates of value based 
upon appraisals, earnings and operations. In the case of 
collateral trust issues of local companies, the Clearing House 
I;xaminer is probably the only one in a position to arrive 
at a deffhite estimate, and this by reason only of the fact 
that on finding the securities among the assets of any bank, 
he is in a position to demand and secure free access to the 
records and the affairs of the company itself. As a result, 
practically every local issue handled by our banks is sub- 
mitted to the test of the Examiner’s valuation and the in- 
terested banks furnished promptly with definite and reliable 
information. 
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The foregoing covers briefly the scope and the operations 
of the Bureau of Credits. but it does not emphasize as 
strongly as I should desire the actual value of the system 
in detecting weaknesses and rectifying unsatisfactory con- 
ditions before anything of a serious nature develops. Ana- 
lvzing it, I would say that the first unit of value is repre- 
sented by co-operation—the bringing together of the various 
banking units in such manner as to make the entire proposi- 
tion a community one. Nothing more serious can occur in 
any community, particularly a large city, than the failure 
~ or embarrassment of a financial institution, and on the other 
hand, nothing probably reflects more credit to a community 
than the knowledge that all of its financial institutions are 
on a firm basis, and this condition can, I believe, only be 
secured and insured through the operation of a Clearing 
House Examiner or some like intermediary. While the 
plan cannot be successful without a fearless and trustworthy 
Iixaminer, it cannot. on the other hand, even be born—let 
alone live—without the unity of action and the association 
that spell co-operation. The installation of the system is 
rather a slow process, taking in our case some thirty months, 
but the detailed operation once installed is simple and is 
maintained at a minimum of expense. The system has been 
in operation in Cleveland for about ten years—has long 
since passed beyond the experimental stage, and my only 
wonder is that none of the other 18 cities which maintain 
Clearing House Departments of Examination have installed 
this important feature. 

Has Cleveland had results? 
are known to the public. 


I will cite two instances that 


Through a peculiar chain of circumstances a “run” was 
precipitated on one of our large outlying banks, the clien- 
tele of which was made up almost entirely of foreigners. 
[n a very short time inquiries were being received by vari- 
ous of the other banks as to the seriousness of conditions, 
and whether depositors were in danger. The Examiner was 
called, and he found that a very sizable run had developed 
and that serious trouble was imminent. The condition was 
laid informally (I emphasize “informally”) before certain 
members of the Clearing House Association, with the result 
that upon the Examiner’s assurance as to the solvency of 
the bank, sufficient cash was made available within two 


hours to pay off any possible withdrawals. Turther, during 
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that day and the day or two following, inquiries were re- 
ceived by several of the larger banks from the heads of 
various manufacturing and industrial concerns who employ 
foreign labor as to the seriousness of conditions, and bring- 
ing out the fact that their various operatives were becom- 
ing restless and threatening to withdraw their savings. <A 
second canvass of the banks was made by the Examiner. 
with the result that practically every one of our large down 
town banks set forth, in response to these inquiries, a state- 
ment that there was no occasion for alarm—that the bank 
was perfectly solvent and would pay every one, and if any 
depositor was dissatisfied or alarmed to advise him to simply 
present his bank book to any bank in the city, where, upon 
proper identification, his balance would be paid at once— 
as a result, the run was stopped almost before it had begun. 
and the amount withdrawn was accordingly negligible. 

In the fall of 1917 our local papers chronicled the arrest 
and indictment of certain officers of the Commercial Dis- 
count Company of Cleveland. Later, on Nov. 2, 1917, a meet- 
ing of the creditors of the company was held in Cleveland, 
at which it developed that the company had several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of collateral trust notes out- 
standing—that the list of creditors contained the names of 
many banks in Ohio and Pennsylvania, but, as one creditor 
remarked, it was very strange that a Cleveland concern of 
its size should have all these notes outstanding, and when 
trouble broke not a single Cleveland bank was numbered 
among its creditors. Suffice for me to say that some six 
months prior, on finding the paper was held locally, an 
examination of the company was made by the Clearing 
House Examiner and the information lodged in the files of 
the Bureau of Credits, with the result that the paper was 
tabooed in the banks of Cleveland. 

In the last analysis, the prosperity of all men rests upon 
the stability of commerce and commercial stability on the 
soundness of credit. There is no question that all this care 
and effort on the part of the Cleveland bankers adds to the 
stability of their banking institutions and justifies the pub- 
lic’s confidence in the bank under the Examiner’s jurisdic- 
tion. It is self-imposed and has proven a form of credit 
insurance that prevents losses and discourages laxity, and 
should, I believe, recommend itself to every progressive 
thinking community of bankers. 





Activities of Detroit Clearing House. 


By J. H. 







Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Clearing House Section: I have 
prepared this talk concerning the activities of the Detroit Clearing House 
Association, but I have not done this with any idea of presenting ideas that 
are new cr are unusual to you, but in this way, I believe, that it is possi- 
ble, perhaps, for each of us to tell wherein we differ from the others, and 
it is my hope, that by a diligent sifting of the chaff presented, you will 
be rewarded by the finding of a few grains of wheat. 

The Detroit Clearing House Association conducts two clearings daily, 
which, perhaps, differ from the ordinary routine of a Clearing House 
Association. 

The first of these is held at nine o’clock daily, excepting Saturdays, and 
is what we term our note clearings. At this time collection items, such as 
notes, trade acceptances, etc., which are made payable at a bank other 
than the bank holding the same are presented for payment through the 
agency of the Clearing House. Each bank sends to the Clearing House a 
messenger with all such items sorted and listed against the various paying 
banks. These items are presented and each boy carries away with him all 
items held by other banks and made payable at his own bank. They are 
presented for payment in this manner and the messengers meet again at 
2:30 daily and make their returns on these items. At such time the boys 
bring settlement by means of Cashier’s check for such items as have been 
paid, and return such items as have not been paid. I divide the ad- 
vantages obtained from this method of handling items into three divisions. 

1. Is the doing away with a great deal of messenger work. 

2. By handling of these items in this clearings, they are immediately 
taken to the proper department of the bank against which they are drawn 
for payment, thus avoiding, in large measure, complaints which might 
arise when these items are presented over the counter and mislaid or im- 
properly handled by reason of the fact of their being presented in the rush 
of customers at the counter of the bank. 

3. Direct settlement is made for each item and proper instructions for 
handling them are readily sent with each item. 

We conduct also a Returned Item Clearings,’ daily at two o’clock. At 
this time all N.-G. checks are returned and settled for. Settlement is 
made directly to the Clearing House Manager. These checks are brought 
to the Clearing House and listed in the same manner as are checks at 
the regular City Clearings, and the debit and credit balances are com- 
puted in the regular manner. The manager issuing to all banks, obtaining 
a credit balance, his check in like amount. This check is payable through 
the regular City Clearings the following morning, at which time he 
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charges such banks as have secured a debit balance at the “Returned Item 
Clearings’’ with the amount of such debit balance, thus the transaction is 
wiped out. This is indeed a time and labor-saver. The method of handling 
these items is simplicity itself, and I believe can be used by almost any 
Clearing House to its advantage. Checks which can be made good by the 
bank presenting them are not returned through the Returned Item 
Clearings. In other words, where only a bank stamp is required, or some 
similar formality can be complied with by the presenting bank, opportunity 
is given as a matter of courtesy to such bank to supply the necessary for- 
malities. 

I will touch briefly upon our method of settling balances at the regular 
clearings. Our sheet is made up in the usual manner and the various debit 
and credit balances computed. A transcript of the resulting debit and 
credit balances is then made, each bank charged with the debit balance 
brings, before noon of each day, to the Clearing House, its certified check 
against the Detroit Branch-Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, for the amount 
of such debit balance. These checks, together with the transcript above 
referred to, are then handed to the Detroit Branch-Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, where the amount of such debit balance is placed to the credit 
of the member banks receiving credit balances in accordance with the 
transcript of such debit and credit balances. This provides a simple 
method for the settlement, and secures to our members the amount of their 
credit balances in the place where it will do the most good, namely, in 
their Reserve Account. At the same time doing gway with the annoy- 
ances and danger incident to the carrying of large sums of money through 
city streets. 

We also have several functions outside of ordinary clearing house rou- 
tine, which we perform for our member banks. We have in Detroit a unique 
situation, in that the City of Detroit completely surrounds another mu- 
nicipality, the City of Highland Park, in which are located several banking 
houses. Due to the fact that they are located in a different way, they are 
ineligible for membership in the Detroit Clearing House Association, but 
also due to the fact that such banks are located in a sense within the 
confines of the City of Detroit, the public, of course, treat their checks as 
Detroit checks. The problem of presenting them for payment has been a 
source of constant annoyance to our member banks, until the Clearing 
House Association adopted a plan of presenting them through its agency. 
These checks are brought to the Clearing House at 3:30 o’clock of each 
day and the member bank is paid with a due-bill collectible through the 
Clearings the following morning. The cbeakg are taken to the Highland 
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our messenger receives in payment a draft drawn against 
tank for the total of the checks presented, the 
total of returned from the previous day’s presentment, thus it is 
possible to payment for Highland Park checks through the 
next day’s clearings at exactly the same time that payment would be re- 
ceived for the checks of a member bank. Practically the same plan is 
followed in the collection of checks drawn against two banks located with- 
in the City of Detroit, and which are not members of the Clearing House 
Association. 

Weekly statements of condition are filed with the manager of the Clear- 
ing House and a summary of these statements is sent to each of our mem- 
ber banks on Saturday of each week. This summary shows the total in- 
crease and decrease of twenty-two different items reported to the Clearing 
House, giving a brief summary of Detroit’s banking condition weekly. 

We also endeavor to perform for our members any such service as can 
be unified at the office of the Association, for instance, the rate of dis- 
count and premium on Canadian Exchange is fixed daily and reported to 
the so that customers of all member banks are quoted the 
same rate of Canadian exchange. You will appreciate that this is probably 
of more importance in Detroit than almost any other city, by reason of the 
fact that we located on the Canadian border, being separated from 
the King’s Dominions by only a narrow river, and a large portion of the 
trade between the two nations is carried on through the port of Detroit. 
To give an idea of the volume of this trade, the Port of Detroit ranks third 
in value of exports among the American ports. The bulk of our foreign 
exports, of course, going to the Dominion of Canada. Thus it is that 
the Canadian exchange problem occupies an important position with the 
Detroit and the stabilization of this the Clearing House is 
a great aid, not only to the banks, but to the general who 
constantly dealing in this exchange. 

For the past six months we have conducted a service whi *h Is proving of 
great value to our members. On Monday of each week we receive from 
each of our members, a list of the accounts which have deen closed out by 
our various members because such accounts undesirable. The lit of 
these accounts is handed to the manager simply as a list of names and 
addresses and concerning which no comment is These lists are 
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assembled and a list of all such accounts 1s sent 


various member banks, this also without comment. This has resulted in 
weeding out of a number of undesirable accounts and prevents 
owners of these undesirable accounts from going from bank to bank 
victimizing each in turn. 

The Detroit Clearing House Association also maintains and supervi 
a special detail of patrolmen, who are attached to the Metropolitan Police 
Department, and who make the rounds of our financial district hourly dur- 
ing the night time. It is a part of their duty to visit the interior vaults, 
and all parts of the banking office they think proper. This, of course, for 
the additional protection of our member banks. The Clearing House Asso- 
ciation in Detroit has always co-operated to the fullest extent with the local 
chapter of the American Institute of Banking. This year the Clearing 
House is underwriting their complete educational program. 

I had intended presenting a brief review of the branch banking idea as 
it had been elaborated in our city, but I find that any discussion of this 
soon brings us beyond the Clearing House limitations and is altogether too 
lengthy for our purposes. Suffice it to say that our twelve member banks 
conduct about one hundred and thirty branch banking offices in our city. 

With the presentment I have given you, I have included principally our 
mechanical operation. We find that the Clearing House Association has 
gradually developed into activities for a field from its original purpose of 
exchanging checks, and it is my opinion that the next few years will un 
doubtedly see the handling of these checks by the Federal Reserve System. 
The Clearing House, on the other hand, has tremendous possibilitis of use 
fulness in the development and maintenance of safe and conservative bank- 
ing principles. It furnishes the best means of co-operation between its 
member banks and provides a facile medium for the exchange of knowledge 
tending to the development of the best in banking. Is it unreasonable to 
expect that in years to come we shall find the Clearing House Association 
of the country engaged in activities which are entirely beyond the scope of 
the original idea when Clearing Houses were first inaugurated’ If 
belief has any force, or foundation in fact, there develops : 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association a clear duty in the promulga- 
tion of new ideas Which are backed by sound business judgment to the 
ous Associations in this country. 
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The Value of Clearing House Examinations in Establishing 
the Solvency of Banks. 


By W. M. Harpt, Examiner of the Philadelphia Clearing House. 
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Any agency which promotes greate! 
sideration and my “The Value of Clearing 
in Establishing the Solvency of Banks,’’ are, I think, 
I shall build up a theory of value and its application to my subject 
ystem of with various ramifications leading to 
three distinct principles, Detection, Prevention, and Remedy. Some 
of the matter I shall present is fully known by bankers in where 
the system is in force, but this same matter is necessary to those seeking 
knowledge, or susceptible to it, and are denied by their own will of the 
advantages of such examinations. 

[ always bow to Chicago as the originator of the system and I am always 
thankful that Philadelphia was one of the cities to follow its 
example. 

Value represents worth in some form. 
as in money or property, and it may be 
importance, appreciation, 
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It may be intrinsic and tangible, 
intangible but no less real, as in 
Value generally in its 
two things—it is either a gift, 
or earned in tangible form, or it is the result of endeavor and thought, as 
in the matter of appreciation or regard. To establish value other than that 
attached to money or property which is self-evident, the acceptance of the 
product of work and mind by those for whom it is employed, should be the 
reasonable determining factor in establishing such value. The value of 
clearing-house examinations, as relating to the solvency of banks, therefore, 
rests upon the methods employed in making examinations, and also 
whether they determine with reasonable certainty the solvency of the insti- 
tutions examined. In usual where banks are found to be in a satis- 
factory condition the responsibility of such finding rests solely with the ex- 
aminer. In other cases where conditions are not entirely satisfactory in the 
judgment of the examiner, the decision is the result of a concentrated dual 
relationship between him and the Clearing House Committee, whereby the 
responsibility of judgment is shared by both. This welding of separately 
distinct forces creates a system of supervision unique in its character. 

Under the rules and regulations formulated by the Philadelphia Clearing 
House Committee, the initiative in examination lies entirely with the ex- 
aminer, and a great responsibility is placed upon him in that in each ex- 
amination he is required to decide whether a bank is in satisfactory condition 
or otherwise. If he be capable, and conscious of his responsibility, he will 
exercise limited judicial power only, yet he cannot escape from deciding one 
way or the other, and so reporting, but beyond this he cannot go. The 
responsibility placed upon him might have been shared by the Clearing 
House Committee through the submission of the full report of each exami- 
nation to the committee, but as that would unnecessarily divulge the per- 
fectly proper confidential affairs of banks without blemish, it was not 
deemed wise or necessary so to do. The duties of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee are both judicial and administrative, after the examiner reports the 
condition of a bank as not being satisfactory. Then there rests with the 
committee, and it on@y, the power of decision and action. When the ex- 
aminer reports to the committee that the condition of a bank is not satis- 
factory it also devolves on the members thereof to call for his full report 
and all data relating thereto. After joint conferences between the commit- 
tee and the examiner a conclusion is arrived at, not only as to the solvency 
of the bank, but also regarding any dangerous or unsound banking practice 
as well. A bank may be shown to be insolvent generally from one of two 
causes— occasionally from both. There can be removal of good assets and 
the substitution of equally good assets which are the property of others, the 
remaining assets also being good, and thus the bank may appear to be 
solvent. In other cases the valid assets may be intact, yet largely worthless. 
Hence it must be first determined by examination that the assets and lia- 
bilities are true, and are correctly and accurately set forth in the books 
and statements of the bank. 

The Clearing House examiner conducts his examinations along essentially 
the same lines as those of capable examiners in the service of the Govern- 
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ment and State, but his investigations may be more comprehensive 
thorough by virtue of having a sufficiently adequate 
ample time to devote to the work. In 
appraisement and final judgment in cases where © 

fectly clear, he has recourse to the knowledge and judgment of the 
bankers comprising the Clearing House Committee. In banks of moderate 
proportions he is able to cover all tangible assets simultaneously, and i 
larger banks separate departments can be effectively handled by a 

tration of force after first safeguarding other departments. 

General methods pursued by the examiner are of the convention 
acter usually employed by all examiners, and embrace ¢ | 
cash, proving loans and discounts, comparing and listing collateral and in 
vestments, verification of with correspondent banks, proof 
stock ledger, certificates of deposit, certified checks, cashier’s checks, 
gut in addition to these the examiner verifies by correspondence the amou 
due by the. Treasurer of the United States, communicates with all per 
or correspondents for whom are held for 
corresponds makers of establish the 
collateral held and lists all unsecured loans and lines of credit from 
mately $1,000 and upwards. 

Having as described covered the resources of the bank the lia 
considered in the manner following, the most important 
to depositors, as the original evidence of indebtedness 
of those outside the confines of the bank. 

Depositors’ pass books, in so far as it is practicable to obtain them, are 
balanced and compared by the examiner, dormant accounts are examined 
and listed for comparison at the next examination, trial 
from the individual ledgers, and the daily totals in departments 
checked to the general ledger for a considerable period preceding the date 
of the examination. Much auditing is also done in proving the work from 
the auxiliary books to the general ledger, comparing expense 
original entries, and testing calculations of discount interest. 

Having determined the correctness of books and accounts, and having 
found all assets to be in the custody of those entrusted with their keeping, 
or satisfactorily accounted for, the matter of analysis and valuation is 
sidered. 

The examiner uses the card system credit files containing ecured 
loans of $1,000 and upwards as represented by the respective loans found in 
all the banks under his jurisdiction. This enables him to know approxi- 
mately the amount of borrowed money due by firms, corporations and in- 
dividuals, and while it does not show the amounts borrowed elsewhere. it 
serves as a danger signal, prompting further investigation. 

The sources of information available to the examiner are numerous. 
as the value of unsecured loans is vital, such information becomes an 
portant factor. If the examiner has served long in a given community h: 
has acquired cumulative knowledge which gives him almost intuitive judg- 
ment. Oftentimes he will discuss small pieces of paper found in banks 
under examination in order to form judgment of similar paper found in 
larger amounts in other banks. His credit files serve as a basis in consid- 
ering extended lines of credit. Friendly relationship with bankers, sellers 
of paper and credit agencies makes valuable avenues of information. and 
these sources, with access to credit statements upon which loans are based. 
enable him to form reliable judgment upon banking risks. 

The valuation of collateral securing loans is generally easily made, but in 
cases were unlisted or unknown held, 
comes necessary. 

By the methods already mentioned the examiner completes the initiative 
period, and has evolved a condition which requires the exercise of the 
judicial powers conferred upon him. Hence he decides. in his opinion, a 
bank is or is not in a satisfactory condition. If the former. the Clearing 
House Committee is briefly informed of such finding; if the latter. the 
committee is given at some length the reasons for his 
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In all cases the full report of an examination which deals with all matters 
disclosed by the investigation, including lists of all secured loans with 
the collateral held and all unsecured loans, unless very inconsequential, is 
made under seal of the president of the bank. The directors are informed 
by letter of the transmission of the report, and an acknowledgment of its 
consideration by them is required. The value of such consideration by 
directors not only brings to their. attention the character of assets, but it 
may through this personal inspection an important element in 
establishing the solvency of a bank. 

When a bank is reported to the Clearing House Committee as being in 
an unsatisfactory condition, either from questionable methods employed, 
which many times lead eventually to insolvency, or from having doubtful 
assets, the Clearing House Committee considers the situation. It is then 
that its executive and judiciary functions are fully exercised. 

The committee then calls for the full details of the report as well as all 
data and credit information in the possession of the examiner. With this 
foundation, and in confederation, the committee and the examiner analyze, 
fix values and determine whether the conditions warrant remedial action 
to repair the weakness of the bank, or whether from depreciation of asset or 
from other causes, actual insolvency is indicated. The comprehensive 
knowledge of local and general credits applied by the committee often 
throws additional light upon obscure points. When necessary, still further 
information is obtained through numerous channels open to them. After 
all available means bearing upon the subject have been employed, a decision 
is arrived at by the committee, generally subject to a conference with the 
president of the bank, who may be able to satisfactorily explain debatable 
matters, or modify views already formed. In the final analysis, in estab- 
lishing the solvency of a bank, the unification of knowledge and informa- 
tion on the part of the committee and the examiner lends weight to the 
conclusions formed, and must be considered as being far more determinate 
than the findings of any one of them individually might be. 

The declaration of insolvency is wholly that of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee, a body comprising seven leading and representative bank presidents, 
selected by all the members of the Clearing House Association and delegated 
with such powers as have already been referred to. These are men of large 
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experience, trained in finance, experts in credits, and having superior know]- 
edge of local banking conditions. With extensive credit bureaus in their 
own institutions they are particularly well equipped to pass judgment on 
subjects of valuation. They are also broad-minded and absolutely impartial, 
though firm and decided. Were they less than this the department of ex- 
amination would hardly have warrant for existence and the object for which 
it was formed would be thwarted. 

It is a pleasure to assert that the operation of the department of examina- 
tion extending over a period of more than eleven years, has met with pro- 
nounced success, and hundreds of commendatory letters have been received 
from bank directors attesting their acceptance and appreciation of its re- 
sults. Any fears of undue publicity or improper use of information con- 
veyed, which may have been in some minds, have vanished with the practica} 
workings of the system. However, no higher tribute to the value of the 
system can be desired than that of the cordial commendation of a former 
Comptroller of the Currency, who recommended its adoption by all the re- 
serve cities of the country. 

Therefore, having traced Clearing House examinations through the laby- 
rinths of methods, adjudication and acceptance, and having shown the im- 
portance of cordial co-operation between the Clearing House Committee and 
the examiner in the consideration of credits, determination of values and 
rectifying existing weaknesses, thé conclusion is entirely reasonable in in- 
sisting that such examinations are of the greatest value in establishing the 
solvency of banks. The salient features and object of the system are—De- 
tection, Prevention, Remedy. 

Paraphrasing a quotation: 

“We are not worst at once—the course of evil 
Begins so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant’s hand might stem its breach with clay 
But let the stream get deeper, and bankers— 
Ave, and examiners, too—shall strive in vain 

To turn the headlong torrent.’’ 


Carry these views as a tenant of your memory in your campaign of edu- 
cation. 


Fourteen Years of Clearing House Bank Examinations in Chicago— 
Originator of the System. 


By Cuaries H. Meyer, Chief Examiner, Chicago Clearing House Association. 


In accepting the kind invitation of the officers of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association, to address the conference of Ex- 
aminers and Managers at the forty-sixth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion, I was more or less at a loss in deciding what title to select, until my 
attention was accidentally directed to the fact that this would be the four- 
teenth annual meeting of the Clearing House Section of the Association, and 
as it was in 1906, or just fourteen years ago, that Chicago adopted, or I 
might say invented, the Clearing House system of bank examinations, it ap- 
pealed to me as psychologically fitting to briefly outline the practical appli- 
cation of this system in connection with our Clearing House member banks 
in Chicago, up to the present time. 

In December, 1905, the failure of a National bank and two State banks 
under the direct management of one man, who was president of the three, 
disclosed a condition of affairs which surprised and appalled the other 
Chicago bankers. The liabilities of the private ventures of the president had 
gradually accumulated in the three banks until they had absorbed the en- 
tire capital and surplus of all three, amounting to $3,500,000, and 44% of 
their aggregate deposits of $27,000,000, one-third of which was public funds. 
When at last drastic measures were decided up, the Comptroller and the 


State Auditor, acting together on a Saturday afternoon after the vaults of 
the three banks had been closed with time locks set for Monday morning, 


notified our Clearing House Committee that unless provisions were made 
for payment in full of the deposits, none of the banks would be permitted to 
open for business on Monday morning, and they would be put in the hands 
of receivers. 

susiness conditions were strained and the time was therefore particularly 
unfavorable for permitting the failure of the three prominent banks. The 
effects of such a calamity, it was feared, would extend far beyond the con 
fines of Chicago. 

With but a superficial statement from the President of the conditions of 
his various ventures, some of which the course of construction, and 
with only a vague knowledge of the realizable value of their obligations, the 
Clearing House Committee hurriedly made a tentative estimate of the value 
of the assets of the three banks and of the deficiency in them to meet their 
deposit liabilities. These estimates have since proved remarkably near the 
final outcome. To prevent a panic the remaining Chicago banks, facing an 
inevitably heavy loss, assumed the deposit liabilities of the three banks and 
took over their assets under a limited guaranty of the directors. This ac- 
tion, besides providing for payment of the depositors in full, relieved the 
bondsmen of their responsibility for $8,200,000 of public funds in the bank 
and the shareholders of their double liability on their stock. These three 
classes of vitally interested individuals will probably never fully appreciate 
what the action of the associated banks meant for them. Subsequent de- 
velopments have shown that in liquidation the assets of the three banks, plus 
the double liability of their shareholders, had it been collected, would have 
been insufficinet to pay their deposit liabilities. 

I have gathered the above detail and taken the liberty to quote verbatim 
from data in hand in the form of an address by Mr. James B. Forgan, Chair- 
man of the Chicago Clearing House Committee, delivered at the fifteenth 
annual dinner of the Bankers’ Club of Detroit, Michigan, several years ago, 
as the deplorable state of affairs referred to was the immediate factor which 
influenced the inauguration of this system of bank examinations a few 
months later. 

A few years previous to this occasion, a similar condition of affairs had 
arisen where it was found that the second largest bank in the city was hope- 
lessly involved. The members of the Association had reason to suppose that 
all these institutions were in a solvent condition, and forty-eight hours be- 
fore they were closed any member of the Clearing House Association would 
have accepted their checks in settlement of balances for an unlimited amount. 

Although as far back as February, 1901, the late Mr. Bryan L. Smith, 
then President of the Northern Trust Company, suggested that the Clearing 
House A seciation should take steps to employ an auditor or examiner, to- 
gether with the necessary assistants, to make from time to time a detailed 
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examination of the affairs of the members and others clearing through mem- 
bers, it was not until the deplorable state of affairs in the so-called Walsh 
banks as here referred to were uncovered that Mr. W. T. Fenton, then and 
now Vice-President of the National Bank of the Republic, succeded in having 
a resolution adopted by the Clearing House Association appointing a com- 
mittee to arrange for some plan of examination of Clearing House banks. I 
quote Mr. Fenton’s remarks at the annual meeting of the Clearing House As- 
sociation in January, 1906, in offering his resolution, as follows: 

‘This is the second time in ten years that one of the largest banks in 
the city has been closed up between Saturday and Sunday. As members 
of the Chicago Clearing House we have a right to know whether the 
banks transacting business through this Clearing House are fit to be here 
or not, and I am going to offer a resolution asking for the appointment 
of a committee to arrange for some plan of examination of the banks, 
and I am going to ask for a roll call in order that we may know how 
the members stand.’’ 

The vote was unanimous and the following June saw the plan in full 
operation. 

This outlines as briefly as possible the immediate causes which inspired 
the adoption of a system of bank examinations which fourteen years of con- 
scientious application in our city have, I believe, proven more practical as 
regards results obtained than anything heretofore devised, and a_ short 
sketch of some of the routine followed by our department may be of interest. 

These examinations, in addition to regular members, extend to all the 
affiliated member banks of Chicago and in some instances to towns tribu- 
tary, such as Waukegan, Oak Park, Evanston, Winnetka, Lake Forest, ete. 
There are twenty-eight regular member banks (including the Assistant 
Treasurer U. 8S. and the Federal Reserve Bank) and also fifty-one so-called 
affiliated members or banks which enjoy the privileges of the Clearing 


Hiouse through the regular members in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the Association. The work is conducted with the aid of a corps 


of regular assistants, each fitted by experience to thoroughly do that part 
of the work assigned to him. The examinations include not only a verifica- 
tion of the assets and liabilities of the bank so far as it is possible, but extend 
into the workings of every department and are made as thorough as practi- 
cable. 

After each examination the Examiner prepares a detailed report in dupli- 
cate, setting forth a description of the bank’s loans, bonds, investments, and 
other assets, making special mention of all loans, either direct or indirect, to 
the officers, directors, or employees, or to corporations in which they are 
interested. This report also contains a description of conditions as found 
in every department. One of these reports is filed in the vaults of the Clear- 
ing House in custody of the Examiner, and the other is handed to the bank’s 
President for the use of its directors. The individual directors are then noti- 
fied that the examination has been made and that a copy of the Examiner's 
report has been handed to the President for their use. By so doing, every 
director is given an opportunity to see the report and co-operate in main- 
taining a high standard in his bank. The Examjner has in every case in- 
sisted upon receiving acknowledgments of these notices to the directors. 

The detailed report referred to it not examined by the Clearing House 
Committee unless unusual conditions make it necessary. A special report 
in briefer form is prepared in every case and read to the Clearing House Com- 
mittee at meetings called for that purpose. This report, made in the form 
of a letter, describes in general terms the character of the bank’s assets, 
calls attention to any unwarranted conditions, gives irregularities or dan- 
gerous tendencies, should they exist, and expresses in a general way the 
Examiner’s opinion of each bank as he finds it. 

In addition to the detail and routine herein pointed out, the sworn state- 
ments of our Clearing House banks rendered to the Clearing House Asso- 
ciation at the time of each State and National call, are carefully analyzed 
as to important changes as compared with the last preceding call, such as 
increase or decrease in past due paper, bond depreciations, etc., and a com- 
parative list made up for presentation to the Clearing House Committee, 
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and should this statement show any important changes as compared with the 
last call, the Examiner ascertains the immediate nature of the items con- 
stituting same. 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to present in a general way the events 
leading up to the immediate consideration and adoption of this system and 
a brief outline of what might be termed the physical routine or application 
of the same, and were I to close at this point you would be justified in say 
ing that I have given only a prelude to what you were led to expect through 
the title I have chosen for this paper. 

What I now have to say will be more a reflection of my personal observa- 
tions and impressions of the application of these so-called Clearing House 
examinations, which impressions are largely a matter of general perspective 
as regards results obtained during my work as an Examiner since 1907, first 
for the State Department of Illinois, and later as National Bank Examiner 
for Chicago, and as the most of my work as State Bank Examiner was as 
Chief Examiner for Cook County, following by being National Bank Ex- 
aminer for the so-called Chicago district, which included in addition to 
Chicago, the cities of Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Detroit 
and Indianapolis, I believe my impressions as to the practicability of Clear- 
ing House examinations, as compared with State and National examina- 
tions, are a result of experience gathered in a field which, coming in direct 
contact with my work as Clearing House Examiner for Chicago since No 
vember 1, 1914, qualifies me for at least believing that my impressions 
have some foundation of fact to rest upon by way of comparison of results 


later 


obtained. 

Without any sparring for position or for ground to stand upon, so t 
speak, I will make the statement that to my mind practical results ob- 
tained through Clearing House supervision, at least in and I can 
see no reason why this should not apply to other cities, are such as to place 
where comparisons with other systems, them 


in tIavor 


Chicago, 


the system in a class eall 
State, National, or whatever you may, will show such 
of the Clearing House system as to almost dismiss all argument. 

This I recognize as a very strong statement, and I 
down a storm of protest from State and National Examiners were I to stop 
here, but I desire to go on record and to have it thoroughly understood that 
this is in no manner a reflection on the great work done by our State and 
National Examiners, both as to individuals and the departments they repre 
sent, and were I to leave that impression with you I would be guilty of 
libel of the grossest nature. It is not a comparison of individuals but of 


superiority 


helieve would bring 


systems, and the Clearing House system is by the very nature of things 
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bound to give the most practical results almost automatically. 
am not presuming when I say that any State or National Bank 
who hears or reads this statement will agree with me. 

In order to emphasize the claim here advanced I ask you to pause just a 
moment and turn over in your minds the deplorable conditions existing on 
that memorable Saturday afternoon just referred to when the Comptroller 
and the State Auditor issued their ultimatum to our Clearing House Com- 
mittee, that unless provisions were at once made for payment in full of 
the deposits of the National and two State banks, they would not be per 
mitted to open for business Monday morning, and they would be put in 
the hands of receivers. All three of these banks were and had been members 
of our Clearing House Association for a long period and as such had rendered 
their sworn statements to our Association at Each State and National call. 
Under the old order of things there was nothing which could acquaint our 
Committee with the conditions existing in these banks further than to rely 
on the National and State examinations and the supposed honesty and in- 
tegrity of the management, yet with these supposed safeguards to rely upon 
a condition had been allowed to develop which was so rotten as to show the 
entire capital stock of the three banks aggregating $3,500,000, plus 44% 
of $27,000,000 of deposits, invested in private enterprises of the man who 
was President of the three institutions. It is simply impossible for me to 
conceive a condition such as this developing to this point had the present 
Clearing House examinations been in force prior to that time. Think of 
what it means to the banks of Chicago, to say nothing of the public at 
large represented through the millions of deposits in these banks, to know 
that a system is now in force, organized from within, so to speak, which 
minimizes the possibility of a recurrence of such a condition. Where form- 
erly occurrence of this nature tended towards a feeling of suspicion and dis- 
trust towards banks of which the Clearing House Committee had no real 
knowledge of condition, this is now supplanted by respect and confidence, for 
I can safely say that whenever any of our Clearing House banks are referred 
to by some one as regards their general condition, I have a mental picture, 
so to speak, of the officers, their policy in the conduct of affairs, the gen- 
eral nature and trend of their assets, whether or not it is a so-called ‘‘one- 
man bank,’’ and in fact all the various factors tending to make for safe or 
unsound banking. 

All of this I believe is possible only under local supervision where the 
Clearing House Committee through its own Examiners can keep in constant 
touch with its members and act firmly whenever the occasion requires it. 

Right here I want to digress to the extent of calling your attention to a 
condition existing in our city which I frankly confess I cannot reconcile or 
square with the facts. What I have pointed out in the foregoing as regards 
the protection afforded banks through this system of examination, would, it 
seems to me, be recognized by every bank in our city. It is not necessary 
to call any banker’s attention to the fact that whenever a failure occurs the 
sensitive public is at once influenced and as a result runs are or may be 
started on every bank in the community; in fact, this is just what happens 
in almost every instance, and especially so should the failure be a bad one; 
distrust and suspicion stalk abroad and the average savings depositor rushes 
to his bank and wants to withdraw his funds, yet in the face of the fact that 
every one of our banks in Chicago knows better than I have here pointed it 
out, that the system of Clearing House examinations has removed nine- 
tenths of the possibility of these failures in our member banks, we have any 
number of other banks who refuse to contribute their share of supporting 
this system through their refusing to join the Clearing House. They go 
even further and are more or less antagonistic through expressions such as 
‘“‘We don’t need any Clearing House examinations, for we are just as good as 
any Clearing House bank and run our affairs along lines jest as conservative 
as any of them.” This I have no right to question, for the men running 
them are second to none as regards integrity and ability. 

The above defense was made to me by the President of an outlying non- 
member bank some time ago after I had given a short talk on Clearing House 
examinations before one of our local bankers’ organizations. To all banks 
in Chicago who are not contributing their share towards this great reform 
and who express themselves along the lines as the President of the bank 
just referred to, I have just this to say, and I trust that in some manner 
they may read this,—you are profiteering to the extent of reaping the bene- 
fits without in any manner contributing your influence or help. I need 
not call your attention to the fact that to-night when you go home the 
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reasonable assurance that your competitor down the street is safe and sound 
by virtue of the fact that he is a Clearing House member and under Clearing 
House supervision contributes materially to your peace of mind. You are 
reasonably sure that he is running his bank right, otherwise the Clearing 
out of their membership. Why not give 
knows you are judged by the same yard 


House Committee would fire 
him the same chance to say 
stick ? 

I have even had one of the directors of a non-member bank and who has 
holdings in other non-member banks, as well as member banks, tell me that 
since Clearing House examinations were established in Chicago he considers 
his bank stocks much safer investments, and he is a man of such importance 
and standing in the community that he could come near insisting, success- 
fully, that said banks contribute their share by joining. ‘“‘Can you beat 
it ?”’ 

At this point I want to call attention to the broad, practical co 
as Clearing House Examiner for Chicago by 
nothing of our member banks, both 
banks under Clearing House 
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The Examiner is given the widest latitude by the Claring House Commit 
tee no the hypothesis that whatever calls for drastic action has first been 
fully threshed out by the Examiner with the bank’s officials mutual 
inderstanding has been arrived at based on conditions surrounding the case 
in point. It is simply impossible for me to imagine a condition developing 
in one of our Clearing House which reach the Stage pre 
so-called *‘Walsh’’ banks referred to in this Theoreti- 
cally, I believe it impossible for our banks to develop a conditior 
Vhich would absorb the entire capital and surplus and reach into the de- 
positors’ money, for the simple reason that the Examiner through the Com- 
mittee would never allow that stage to be reached, and it is opportune to 
here call attention to the fact that not one dollar has lost to a de- 
positor in a Clearing House member bank, regular or affiliated, since this 
system was inaugurated in 1906. 

The Clearing House Examiner is not hampered by red tape or delay. If I 
find a condition calling for immediate action I can reach the Clearing House 
Committee at once; added to this, they are men who are in touch with 
every important local situation which may be a factor in any specific case, 
and as a result, can act with constructive intelligence. If it is for the best 
interests of all the Examiner is in a position to cast about and have some 
bank in the immediate vicinity assume the deposit liability, liquidate the 
business of the bank after a thorough analysis shows it to be fully protected 
against loss, of course, provided the bank wishes to assume this role, and 
whatever is left is paid to the stockholders. This plan always conserves the 
assets under liquidation. 

I have mentioned lines of action here which you may say, and rightfully, 
any State or National Examiner may take, but he is handicapped through 
no fault of his with following certain legal and other restrictions surround- 
ing his powers which make it necessary to get advice and permission at 
long range, all of which the Cleafing House system reduces to a strict), 
local proposition, capable of immediate action. 

Unfortunately, the very nature of an Examiner’s position is such that he 
cannot give specific cases which would be of great interest and would ac- 
quaint the public in general of the real practical work accomplished, there- 
fore he may examine banks year in and year out, accomplishing great good 
in indirectly protecting the public, but let one single case escape him which 
would advertise the fact that some crooked employee had stolen the bank’s 
funds and not been discovered by the Examiner, and he will be judged by 
this one case only. 

However, I am going to assume the responsibility of citing a case in one 
of our banks which was very widely advertised in the press at the time. 
about one year ago, as I believe it is one of the most convincing illustrations 
of the practical value of Clearing House examinations, brought about by 
the fact that our department coming in contact with both State and Nationa! 
banks was a factor in uncovering the fraudulent use of trust receipts by a 
Vice-President of one of our banks. Being a Clearing House member bank 
we were able to examine said bank four months ahead of our regular sched- 
ule simply on suspicion that all was not right. Through the use of trust 
receipts he removed collateral against loans sold by his bank to so-called 
outlying banks. We discovered a shortage of over $300,000. Fortunate; 
the bank’s loss was comparatively small, as his peculations extended to 
friends and other institutions, thus scattering the loss, so to speak, but his 
operations were of such a nature that our department can say with all 
modesty that had we not discovered him there was nothing which would 
have apparently stopped him short of death. 

Much more could be said which would set forth forcibly arguments show- 
ing the practical value of Clearing House examinations. This system, I be- 
lieve, constitutes an efficient arm of the Clearing House Committee for regu- 
lation of all banks enjoying Clearing House privileges. The benefits are 
mutual and are shared by large and small alike. Mistakes of policy as 
well as of judgment have received timely correction; jealousies have been 
overcome and suspicion and distrust, which not infrequently exist among 
banks having no real knowledge of the condition of each other’s affairs, have 
been supplanted by respect and confidence. 

Right here I want to call attention to the fact that what I have said 
might create the impression with the general public that the Clearing House 
Committee guarantees that none of its members can fail, and I know of no 
more forceful presentation to dispel this thought than to quote the late Mr. 
Joseph T. Talbert, than whom there was no better authority, who said in 
January, 1909: 

“The establishment of an independent system of examination by the 
associated banks of Chicago, which has been followed in several other 
cities with excellent results, was not done because of dissatisfaction 
with Government or State examinations, nor was it done with the 
expectation or hope of entirely preventing bank failures. Here the 
public is in need of enlightenment. The idea is more or less prevalent, 
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and recently has been growing, that the associated bank of Chicago in 
some way through their system of self-inspection have undertaken to 
insure or guarantee to the public the soundness and proper conduct 
not only of members, but of all outlying banks clearing through mem- 
bers; and that the failure of any such bank in the future not only is 
improbable, but quite impossible. 

“This is a mistake, and the public should understand that it is just 
as necessary now as it was before for a depositor to exercise care in 
the selection of his bank. All that the associated banks have under- 
taken to do—and even this is a heavy responsibility—is to endeavor 
to regulate the banks and to try to prevent unsound and improperly 
managed banks enjoying the privileges of clearing through the Asso- 
ciation. But no guaranty is or given that failures may not 
occur in the future. 

“However active and efficient the efforts of the Clearing House Com- 
mittee and the Examiners may be to keep our banks up to a high 
standard, there exists no power to prevent such eventualities. It is 
better that should be said and let the public clearly understand the 
fact, than to have the Clearing House Association and its system of 
examinations discredited, and all the good work that it has already 
done and continue to do destroyed by the failure of some bank in 
the future. 

“The system is an extension of Clearing House authority along pru- 
dent and legitimate lines. It is a long and important step in the in 
terests of good banking.”’ 

I recognize that in quoting Mr. Talbert verbatim, my more or less posi- 
tive assertions as to the assurances Clearing House examinations give to the 
public, are not participated in as strongly by him as I view them, but bear 
in mind his observations were recorded eleven years ago, or only three years 
after the inauguration of the system, and I believe if he had commented on 
this feature at this late date and had the experience which is now behind 
us he might have made his point differently; however, I wish to make it 
clear that our Clearing House Committee does not guarantee that none of 
its members can fail This | you will agree with me would be 
promising something which, no matter how thorough and conscientious the 
Examiner’s work may be, would not prevent some grossly dishonest officer 
or employee mitting an act over whi system of supervision had 
iny control. 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that I trust the subject matter herein has 


not disappointed you when squared with the title I have chosen for this 
paper. 
of our work, I am sure we could make our talks on this subjet doubly in- 
teresting, but if in this paper I have succeeded in conveying to you the 
strong convictions I have as regards the practical value of this plan of bank 
inspection as reflected through the fourteen years it has been in force in 
Chicago, I will feel amply rewarded for this effort. 


Were we Examiners not handicapped through the confidential nature 


A distinguished member of the Cabinet at Washington some time ago 
iditor of the 
American Bankers’ Journal, and his answer, to my mind, is a most fitting 
The Cabinet member said: 

“I challenge you to find one important act for the protection of the 
depositors or community that originated inside of a bank. These 
things all come from the outside.’’ 

To which the Editor says: 

“We accept the challenge, and in so doing 
to several flaws in Mr. Bryan’s arguments, because the plan that 
originated ‘on the inside’ is a far better plan than any thus far sug- 
gested from the ‘outside.’ The plan of which we speak has been in 
operation since 1906, before the panic which gave rise to most of the 
agitation for deposit guaranty; a plan that is sounder in principle and 
practice and proven better by actual test than any other plan of 
guaranty. Under it no depositor has ever lost a penny. That plan is 
the plan known as Clearing House examinations. The idea originated 
with a banker, has been advocated and extended by banks, and has 
been paid for by bankers.”’ 

Can Chicago be blamed for being proud of the fact that her bankers first 
evolved and successfully put into practice this plan? I think not. To those 
of you who have not adopted this system for reasons of petty jealousies and 
unwarranted fears of having your affairs discussed in Clearing House Com- 
mittee meetings, I can only say you have an entirely wrong conception of 
the functions of this plan, and it behooves you to reap the benefits to be 
derived by taking a much broader view of the duty you owe to yourselves 
as well as the public in getting together and ironing out your diferences. 

In a broad sense it is sound, wholesome government. It should and will 


it is necessary to point 


‘endure; for, like all good systems of government, its just powers are de- 
j 


rived from the consent of the governed. 


The Banker’s Opportunity in His Community. 


By F. NN. 
Without doubt, at no one time have more economic fallacies been let loose 
upon the American public than to-day. 
They range all the way from paternalism to the outright destruction of 
property rights, with the complete overthrow of the Government to make 
way for ‘‘an industrial republic that would insure justice to all.”’ 


The Non-Partisan League. 


In Naerth Dakota, the Non-Partisan League has effected a program of 
State-owned canneries, packing plants, sugar factories, terminal elevators, 
flour mills and banks. It now makes an apparently successful effort to 
extend its blight to other States. 

The January 15th statement of the State-owned bank of North Dakota, 
in which under the law must be deposited all public funds, shows total de- 
posits of State, County and other public funds were thirteen million dol- 
lars plus, while their individual deposits were only one hundred forty-one 


thousand dollars plus. Evidently its private patronage was not great. 
Senatorial Loose Talk. 

To further their cause, the Non-Partisan League organizer in the State 
of Washington is quoting the statement of a Republcian Senator that ‘‘not- 
withstanding the people have bought and paid for all the woolen mills in a 
single year—as during the war they had bought and paid for all the shoe 
factories, all the big flour mills, all the steel mills, all the saw mills, the 
packing houses, the tanneries, the coal mines, and, who knows what else— 
yet they do not own them and are at their mercy.’’ With equal accuracy or 
inaccuracy, this Senator, reputed to be a successful publisher of daily and 
monthly newspapers and journals, might have said that the people had 
bought and paid for ‘‘all’’ these publications, but did not own them either. 

Recently we read charges of a Democratic Senator to the effect that the 
New York banks are for political purposes attempting ‘‘to bring about an 
industrial and financial depression.’’ Just as if the New York bankers were of 
any one political faith, or, if they were, would loosen the pillars of the 
temple and bring it down upon their own heads! 

This and other Senatorial loose talk, so palpably made to arouse prejudice 
or start the handclapping and foot-shuffling of the ‘‘peepul back home,”’ is 
readily grasped and quoted with avidity by radicals who merit no badge of 
Democracy or Republicanism. 

William Haywood. 

Next we see the writing of William Haywood, the arch Il. W. W. under a 
twenty-year sentence for disloyalty, but released from the Federal prison 
on bond. He wrote “John Farmer with his little one-hundred and sixty 
looks just the same to us as Miller and Lux—with their million and a 
quarter acres of land. We are out to get the whole of it for the working man. 
The farmer should look just the same to the agricultural workers as the 
mill or mine magnate looks to other workers. One has no more right to 
the land than the other, and we are out to get it and turn it over to the 
only people who produce anything.” 

Direct Action Syndicalists and the Plumb Plan. 

Some years ago William Z. Foster, the steel strike leader, wrote a book en. 
titled ‘‘Syndicalism,” still read by American workingmen. In it he says: 

“The wages system must be abolished. 

“The thieves at present in control of the industries must be stripped of 
their booty, and society so reorganized that every individual shall have free 
access to the social means of production. This social organization will be a 
revolution. 

“Only after such a revolution will the great inequalities of modern society 
disappear. 

“The Syndicalist sees in the State only an instrument of oppression. 

“The workers in each industry shall manage the affairs of their particu- 
lar industry; the miners shall manage the mines; the railroaders manage 
the railroads, and so on through all the lines of human activity. 

“Capitalism is organized robbery. 
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_ as a model to other organizations throughout the country who are 


Commerce of the United States. 


“Capitalists have no more right to the wealth they have amassed than 
a burglar has to his loot. 

‘The so-called legal and inalienable rights of man are but pretences with 
which to deceive the working men. 

‘In modern society, as in all ages, might 

‘The end justifies the means.”’ 

When on the stand before the Senate Investigating Committee last Octo- 
ber, he was asked if he still believed in the statements which he had put in 
that book. Mr. Foster replied evasively, ‘I have become a little less radical, 
possibly.’’ 

The scheme outlined by Foster that “the workers in each industry shall 
manage the affairs of that particular industry; the miners shall manage 
the mines; the railroaders shall manage the railroads,’’ is not only being 
tried out in Soviet Russia to-day, but was incorporated in the Plumb plan 
for operating the railroads, promulgated by the railroad brotherhoods and 
endorsed by the American Federation of Labor—a plan defeated at the last 
session of Congress, but by no means out of the mind of expectation of its 
advocates. By their plan, the one hundred and ten million people of this 
country would pay eighteen or twenty billion dollars for the railroads and 
turn them over to some two million railroad employees to operate on a 
50-50 basis through a corporation including every railroad employee from 
chief executive to waterboy, run by a board of fifteen, ten of whom, hold- 
ing tow-thirds control, are railroad employees. 

The fifty-fifty basis means that, after they had satisfactorily adjusted 
their own remuneration, they would divide any surplus half and half., one- 
half to go to themselves, whose compensation they had already taken care 
of, and the other half to go to the Government—the one hundred and ten 
million of us who had put our money into and own the roads. 

A more preposterous proposition could not be conceived. It outdoes so- 
cialism, because all the socialist asks for is ownership by the State for the 
common good, while the Plumb plan means ownership by the State for the 
good of a class. 


is right. 


Frederic C. Howe Explains the Banking System. 

Now steps forward Frederic C. Howe, erstwhile Immigration Commis- 
sioner at the port of the City of New York, college lecturer, economist, and 
prominent advocate of the Plumb plan and nationalization of the railroads 
and the coal mines. 

In the midst of a long outcry printed in “The Organized Farmer,” Mr. 
Howe utters something particularly interesting to you bankers who have 
always recognized that your first obligation and service is to your own 
community. He says: 

“In a generation’s time banking has changed from a local to a 
national system. It has many qualities of a nation-wide monopoly and 
as a result of the great war, the smallest bank in the country has be. 
come a part of an international banking monopoly. It is a sucker, a 
feeder, a little sponge, that draws to itself the resources of the coun- 
try, the village or the town, which resources in turn can be used by the 
big exploiting banks of New York. 

‘It is the man farthest down who needs the credit most. Yet the 
bankers will not supply it. They prefer to send their money to Wall 
Street; to use it to aid speculators, packers, middlemen, or for other 
commercial and speculative purposes. America has no banks to help 
the man without capital, or even the farmer in need of credit for pro- 
ductive purposes,” 

Brotherhood Banks. 

That there is a widespread belief in the pronouncements of Mr. Howe 
ic evidenced by the recent authorization of the establishment in Cleveland of 
“The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative National Bank”’ 
which, according to official announcement, has for its motive: “To 
build up the Brotherhood, to aid its members in every possible way, and to 
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contemplating entering the field.’’ The Central Labor Union of Philadel- by some, or through the use of the ballot, as recommended by others, the 
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warranted and unfounded acks as this by Frederic C. Howe, then there is 
Class Hatred. little question that many people are going to believe what he says, for they 
) | , will have small opportunity of knowing the truth. 
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define in, these United States where laborer leaves off and capitalist begins. Character and Ability Count. 
Over a century ago, Lord Macaulay told us: ‘Your Republic will be pil- he present order of things is far from perfect, but we know that here in 
laged and ravaged in the twentieth century just as the Roman Empire was ir] ny other place on earth every man has a chance 
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tors of the Roman Empire, the Huns and the Vandals, came from abroad, fashioned vi f work, savings, and thrift mean more and are better 
while your barbarians will be the people of your own country.” elsewhere. This is the land where ability, ambition, hard 
Macaulay’s words may prove prophetic, if our good citizens don’t wake work and imagination, practically applied, count and the rewards are more 
up and give attention to that which is going on around us. The ) in accordance with desserts than anywhere else. The 
this country will not, if they know it, be dictated to by any are the employers of to-day. Private initiative and 
nated by a minority. Organizations of labor and combinations capita enterpri ' rewarded. Useful achievement is the measure of success. 
alike must be subject to law. ee ) 
A Socialistic Tr 
Business Under Fire. socialism, which, instead of lifting all to the height 
It is unnecessary for me to continue citations of widespread dissatisfac- f the highest, would drag all down t ie level of the lowest. It would 
tion with the present social and economic 
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under fire. Many men are preaching that the ‘ferg of ind vid ialism. oO ‘ man that which iO Ss to him WhO buried his oN talen in the 
they prefer to call it, capitalism, has come to an end’ and must be . varth—is an effort to reverse the course of nature, which is the law of God. 
ceded and supplanted by a new kind of structure. They wo abolish t]) n the minds of many there exists the belief that in the State there is 
structure which civilization has patiently built up during three thousar ower and ability and character greater than that which resides in the 
years and institute in its stead a socialistic state. OD! hat comprise the State. No greater fallacy was ever conceived of. 
; to the definition of socialism as “‘the final refuge of those who 
Business Men Silent. in the struggles of life. It is the prescription of those who are 

In the face of attacks the business man and banker has » Jong remained born tired. It woul leprive 


ambition of its incentive, indu try of its 
silent. Engrossed in the things that daily crowd his sk, he has let the stimulus, excellence of its supremacy, and character of its reward.” 
agitator and irresponsible thinker, or the so-called intellectual, detached I’nder the stress of w;: 
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even the fanfare of trumpets and the sound of 
from contact with practical affairs, have an influence altogether dispro- drums—it was a handsome thing to put on the uniform of one’s country 
portionate to their number and become the teacher and disturber of people and be among those who fought for the preservation of America, but, if we 
rightfully interested in bettering their lot. Amid the hard and grinding have regard for the perpetuation of our institutions, it is no less essential 
necessities of a work-a-day world the short cut of socialism is to many an that American business m verse themselves in economic problems, ‘be 
alluring bait. It would dispossess those that have and give to those who come vocal, and assume the role of 


leadership. American leadership is or 
have not. Whether this be accomplished by a direct seizure, as advocated trial. 


Clearing Trade Acceptances. 


WHITE, Manager, St. Louis Clearing House Association. 


Our Secretary has requested me to bring up for discussion a subject in Act gn authority to 


which he-is deeply interested and one he thought would be of great interest account. 
to all of you, that is the desirability of making Trade Acceptances proper In the pamphlet which 
matter for Clearing. the acceptance be legally treated ; hargeable against a buyer’s 
He also asked me to mention other items which might be of al balance at his bank without further instructions or authority?’’ The an 
terest. Under this latter heading I would like to read to you a paragraph ver is, Yes; the Negotiable Instruments Act provides that ‘where the 
that appeared in one of the recent Bulletins issued by this Section. This instrument payable at a bank it is equivalent to an order to the 
paragraph reads: ‘‘Since the Banks of the principal Clearing House cen- bank to pay the same for the account of the principal debtor thereon.’ 
tres are obliged to make a charge on all out-of-town checks to cover t! Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel] for the American Bankers’ Association, 
loss of interest that they sustain during the time such checks are when asked to give an opinion on this feature of the Trade Acceptance, 


process of collection it is necessary that settlement be made by remitting i: stated that it was his opinion that this provision would operate not only to 


I 
= — funds, or their equivalent.’’ This appeared on the in\ authorize but to make it the duty of the designated bank to pay the Trade 
of a firm in one of our large cit and shows such a clear understandin; Acceptance at maturity thereof, if d 

of a matter not commonly understood by merchants and the public that it thority or instructions from its depositor, the acceptor, assuming, of course, 
seems to me it is well worthy of emulation. If the Clearing Houses in the the money to [ I 

various cities should take this matter up with the Merchants’ Association 2. The instrument is sometimes made payable at a bank where the ac- 
and Chambers of Commerce some good should come of it. ceptor | 


is asked: ‘Can 
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ily presented, without any express au- 
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his credit was sufficient for the purpose.’ 


1as no account, usually for the convenience of the drawer. This 
The handling of any paper that finds its way to a bank would be simpli- practice is not indulged in to any great extent, but the fact that it is in- 
fied if presentment could be made through the Clearing House instead of dulged in at all makes it one of the questions to which we should find an 
by messenger at the office of the drawee. Bankers would undoubtedly clear answer in passing on the desirability of Trade Acceptances as proper matter 
notes and commercial drafts if it were possible, therefore the advantages for clearing. That it is customary at times is indicated by the pamphlet, 
of having Trade Acceptances made proper matter for clearing are so ob- which gives this practice as one of the reasons why Trade Acceptances are 
vious that they need no elaboration. Some of the reasons which are given of value to the seller of merchandise, the desirability being that in such 
for not clearing Trade Acceptances should provide the basis for a discussion cases the seller does not have to enter the items for collection, but receives 
that may be both informative and profitable. credit in his account for the proceeds of the Trade Acceptances which are 
1. The acceptor is not willing to have his account charged with such made payable at his bank. 
items. He wants his acceptances treated as a note—not as a check. This 3. The acceptor sometimes arranges for an extension and meets hi 


i as‘ his ic: 
attitude is quite general, despite the fact that the Negotiable Instruments ceptances at maturity with a pr missory note. 


Newly Elected Officers. 


The following are the newly-elected officers of the Association: 


President—A. A. Crane, Vice-President, First and Security National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vice-President—John R. Washburn, Vice-President, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, Il. 


Members of the Executive Committee—For the three-year term, James 
tingold, Vice-President, United States National Bank, Denver. Colo.: 


Carl W. Allendorfer, Vice-President, First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Thrift Bureau as a Valuable Feature of Savings Bank Work. 


By Samvuet MarsuH, Manager the Thrift Bureau, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


3,ANKS BECOMING MorRE HUMAN. 

The bank, of all business institutions, ought to be one of 
the most human, because the banker in his daily work be- 
comes so thoroughiv familiar with those things that are so 
vitally important and much needed The 
banker knows first hand the fundamental principles of 
getting on in the world the outstanding for 
failure. 

tut. notwithstanding the fact that our business lends it- 
self well to the development of a close personal contact with 
the man of the not 
opportunity. 

The responsibility of 


by the masses, 


and reasons 


street. we have made the most of our 


handling other people’s money has 


caused us to surround ourselves with broad marble coun- 
ters, iron cages and uniformed policemen, and these mate- 
rial safeguards have too often reacted upon personalities. 

I really that people have 
upon banks In the that they regard the 
courts—as a place to go only in case of necessity. They 
have a feeling of fear about coming in, a feeling of discom- 
fort while within, and a feeling of genuine satisfaction and 
relief when out on the street again. 


believe many come to look 


much same way 


This feeling on the part of the public about banks musi 
he overcome, and the problem is squarely up to the bankers 
themselves. 

Are we overcoming it: It will take time. Banking tradi- 
tions do not give way to new ideas over night, but already 
we see hopeful signs on the horizon. 

The tendency of officers to sit in the open is more preva- 
lent today than it was a few years ago, and in some banks 
the officers have moved their desks out into the middle of 
the lobby to be close and convenient to customers. The 
width of the marble counter is being reduced; the adver- 
tising is being humanized, and some bankers are actually 
writing friendly letters to their customers—writing to them 
in terms which they would use if speaking to them face to 
face. Strange to say, with all the banker’s conservatism 
and formality, he has been doubly so in his correspondence. 
Jountry bankers are conducting pig and corn contests to 
stimulate farmer boys to greater effort along agricultural 
lines: and we have just listened with interest this after- 
noon to the addresses on “Industrial Savings Systems.’ 
“School Savings Plans” and “Personal and Home Econom- 
ics Departments.” All of these are hopeful signs that the 


, 


banks of the country are being brought closer to the peo 
ple; that they are increasing their educational influence in 
the life of the community. 


DEFINITION OF THRIFT BUREAU. 


At the Northern Trust Company we have established a 
Thrift Bureau, which we like to think of as a friendly, 
helpful service, not ordinarily possible in a large banking 
institution. 

Children. men and foreign people. 
housekeepers, young people in business and young men and 
women about to be married are given the kind of helpful 
advice on personal and household economics that will tend 
to inake regular savers of them. 


working women, 


The service consists largely of making personal and house- 
hold budgets, recommending savings plans, organizing sav- 
ings clubs, giving talks on thrift to societies, schools, clubs. 
employees’ associations and other organizations. 

The work is founded upon the simple theory that in a 
creat city like Chicago there are hundreds of people who 
would be more successful in life if they had some one to 
whom they could go and talk over their personal and do- 
mestic problems—problems which the banker has ordinar- 
ily felt were too small to justify giving time to, but which 
are vitally important to the success of the individual or 
family in question. 

l‘urthermore, that the banker is the logical one to stand 
in the position of counsellor to these people, since he is so 
thoroughly familiar with the reasons for success and failure 
on the part of men and women. 

And thirdly, that in rendering this service the bank will 
increase the saving ability of its clients, and will increase 
its own deposits through the good-will so created. 


DETAILS OF OPERATION. 


A word about our plan of operation. We have tried to 
inake it just as easy for people to come to see us as possi- 
ble, so we located the interviewing desk right in the centre 
of the lobby. At each end is a comfortable chair for clients, 
and just behind is a large settee, where friends may meet 
friends in the atmosphere of the Bureau. On the desk is a 
double-faced sign and a bunch of fresh flowers. And no 
marble counters or brass rails have been considered in our 
equipment, only the border of the rug marks the dividing 
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line between the Bureau and the lobby proper. I repeat— 
we want people to come to see us, 

Our B. Thrifty advertising campaign was just starting 
about the time the Thrift Bureau was established and much 
of that was used to back up the work of the Bureau, and 
from the letters we have B. Thrifty has gone 
around the world. 

The scepe of the work is broad, as indicated, but our per- 
sonal and household budget work was the first phase to de- 
velop and it has occupied most of our time to date. There 
are two features of this work—giving out budget books 
and making individual budgets. From June 20 to October 
14, a period of less than sixteen months, we had 4,424 calls 
at the 


Iivery time we give out a budget book we have an oppor 


received, 


sureau for our budget books alone. 


tunity to tell the interested person about our budget-making, 
and the other services of the Bureau, and we get an average 
These 
We he 
printed budgets are quite apt to be 
the budgets fit the particular circum 
stances in each case, they will more likely be followed, and 


of two or three requests a day for special budgets. 
budgets are made to fit the individual or family. 
that 
misleading, 


lieve Standard 


and if 
the full advertising value will be received from the service. 
You see one of the very biggest points in the work of the 
sureau is to sell our clients thoroughly on the service of the 
bank. 
ments a 


A satisfied customer is one of the best advertise 
put 
where he 


have. and to show him how he 


dollars 


bank can can 


two or more into: his savings account, 
formerly deposited one, ought to goa long way toward mak 
ing and keeping him satisfied. 

Many instances have come to our attention that lead us 
to believe that the Bureau is valuable and greatly appre 
those who use it. 


One 


ciated by 


To illustrate: young woman came to us who re 


ceived a small salary and who had never saved anything. 
She lived at the Y. W. C. A, 
very small as compared to what other voung women had 
to pay. 


and some of her expenses were 


Qur budget for her indicated a possible saving of 
about $20 a month. She opened a savings account and at 
of the first month she told 
stead of $20 as we had estimated. 
was averaging the $20 per month. 


the end us she saved S30 in 


Later she told us she 
She had diseovered her 
saving ability and she was happy. 

We take the position that 
more than enough to live on has a certain saving ability 


every one who is receiving 
that there is a certain amount that can and ought to be put 
into the savings account each pay day, and we aim to help 
them determine that amount, and then recommend that they 
deposit it to their savings account as soon as they get their 
pay check. 

One young lad, who came to us several months ago. re- 
ceived a small salary, so small that it looked as if he could 
not comfortably save over a dollar or two each week, but 
he started putting a dollar in the bank every two or three 
days. The other day, after fourteen months of systematic 
his pass-book showed $116, without a 
drawal during the entire time. 

Another man, who opened an account with $5 after talk- 
ing with us, came with his pass-book the other day to tell 
us of his achievement. 
less than a year. 

We have a wide variety of problems presented to us. It 
would take a long time to illustrate them all. 

One man seemed just about able to make ends meet. but 
Was So anxious to save something he voluntarily expressed 
a willingness to quit smoking, whereupon we recommended 
a possible cure. 

Another man our 
opinion as to whether or not he was able to buy an auto- 
mobile. It would be a great day for the savings banks if 
we could get more men to consult us on such matters. 

Another type of case is that of the man who, through too 
free use of charge accounts has plunged himself and family 
into debt, and while he had reached the stage of willingness 
to accept counsel and save to the limit of his ability, he 
found that the insistent appeals of his creditors were very 
discouraging. <A letter to his creditors, with our assurance 


Saving. single with- 


He had saved $595 over a period of 


came to us in all seriousness to get 


CONVENTION. 


to them that he had reached the careful stage and would 


soon be able to meet his obligations under our plan met 
the situation. He is now a saver. 
We get a great many requests for budget books and sug- 
gested budgets through the mail. Here is a typical letter: 
**DEAR SIRS: 
“I have just read your advertisement of a young couple who 
could not save money on an income of $10,000. Is there any hope 
for a young couple with three small children and an income of 
$6,000? We do not manage to actually save anything, although 
we make every effort. I should be so happy to know we were get- 
ting ahead. Will you give me some information your bud- 
get system ?”’ 
A record is kept of each interview on what we Call a data 


| 
about 


eard. This record is made in duplciate, and one card is filed 
alphabetically for reference and the other is classified ac- 
eording to the nature of the interview and used for follow- 
With this data individualize our corre- 


We do not want it to become stereotyped. In 


up work. we can 


spondence. 


fact. it must not. if we are to succeed in this kind of work. 
We have two budget books—one vest-pocket size for per- 
sonal expenses and a larger one for the home. and, while 


these hooks are the best that we have been able to find, I 
helieve there is a budget book on the market that 
the 


Most of them are simple enough for a bookkeeper, but ap- 


do not 
meets essential requirements of the average person. 
parently too complicated for the average person to follow. 

I believe too much attention has been given to classifica- 
tion. I have heard household quibble 
about whether or not the classification of the expense items 
was proper. important 
that the client keep within his general budget than it is to 


even economists 


Our opinion is that it is far more 
know that he is spending only so much for recreation, ad- 


Most not 


system, to be really successful. 


vancement, ete. people are bookkeepers, you 


and-a must be ex- 


tremely simple. 


know, 
We advise with our clients about how to kee! down their 
ex penses—buving carefully, for instance, and doing the fam- 
ily washing instead of hiring it done. I can best illustrate 
this by calling attention to blank for the 
vidual budget. We have punctuated every item with a word 
of advice as to how to keep down the expense of that item. 
The range of the salaries of those who come for assistance 
is wide, ranging from $75 a month to $15,000 a yvear. It is 
indeed, people there receiving 
large salaries who have not mastered the first principles of 
thrift. It is surprising how many men there are with fami- 
lies dependent upon them who do not seem to realize the 
importance of life insurance. Thrift is a wide open field. 
The possibilities for banks and other worth-while agencies 
of thrift are unlimited. 
Does Ir Pay? 
We feel we are doing two things— 
increasing the balances of many of our old customers and 
creating good-will throughout the community. which is al- 
ready bringing uS many new depositors, and we believe the 
results will be cumulative as the years go by. It is gratify- 
ing to see the number of people who come to us through 
friends who have benefited from the service of the Bureau. 
Also a great many have voluntarily called our attention to 
the increase in their savings since adopting our suggestions. 
There are no strings tied to the service, but to deny it pays 
would be to deny that people appreciate assistance in mat- 
ters that mean greater success. 
To illustrate: 


our used in«di- 


surprising, how many are 


We believe it does. 


One young man about to be married came 
for suggestions as to how much it would cost to furnish and 
operate their home, and he assured us in the beginning that 
we could not except their account, as they had already de- 
cided upon a bank. The next day, however, he came in and 
opened an account, saying that our service had been so val- 
uable that they felt they owed us their business. 

Our work is only a little over a vear old and we feel we 
have only well begun. There are other features which we 
are developing now and the future possibilities are unlim- 
ited. 

MorE TO BE DONE. 

There is much more to be done by banks in general if 
we are to warm up to our customers in the biggest possible 
way. Our ideal should be to be friendly and helpful in all 
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our relationship with the public. That means our advertis- 
ing, our correspondence and the attitude of employees and 
officers in their personal contact. Let’s begin with the offi- 


cers themselves, and urge upon them, first of all, that they 
begin inside and learn the names of their pages, and ad- 


Americanization 


By Harrison H. WHEATON, Executive Manager of the 


Mutual savings banks in the United States command $6,000,000,000 of 
deposits. This tremendous volume of the peoples’ savings is held in the 
interest of over 10,000,000 depositors by 635 such institutions in the 18 
states where they are authorized and chartered under the law. Mr. Whea- 
ton was formerly Director of Americanization for the Federal Department 
of the Interior during the war and was recently elected Executive Manager 
for the 139 mutual savings banks associated together in the State of New 
York. 

The rise of the mutual savings banks from a small beginning in 1816 in 
the City of Philadelphia to a position of fundamental importance to our 
economic and financial system establishes them as the means through which 
the effects of the recent period of extravagance will be overcome. The 
‘mall savers of the country have placed greater confidence in the mutual 
savings banks than they have in commercial banks or post-offices with sav- 
ings departments. 

Recently there has been some disposition to misrepresent the nature and 
functions of mutual savings banks. In the interest of fairness, it should be 
stated that banks not stock-holding concerns. The trustees are 
publie-spirited citizens who serve without salary and who must guarantee 
the safety and solvency of the savings institutions with which they are 
onnected. They are required to set aside a sufficient amount in reserve to 
nsure the safety of the peoples’ deposits. For these banks are, in fact, 
the peoples’ institutions. The profits made through careful, conservative 
nvestments the benefit of the depositors. The law permits 


trustees and officers no share in the profits Onlv active officers are paid 


such are 


accrue 





Industrial Savings Banking—The 


By Joun F. Tinstey, General Manager, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


That it is desirable to encourage the working man and woman in industry 
to save, is beyond argument. 

That it is equally desirable to have the savings of working people give 
a return in earnings consistent with absolute safety, and at the same time 


build up the working capital of the country, is also beyond argument. 


In conection with industrial savings systems, three questions naturally 
arise : 
1. Will the workingman support a savings system that can be 
explained to him, and thoroughly understood by him‘ 
2. Is there such a plan? 
3. What is necessary for the successful inauguration and main 
tenance of an industrial savings system ¢ 
In this paper the writer will discuss a plan which, for brevity, will b 
termed the “‘Worcester (Mass.) Plan,’ and the experience related herein is 


based upon the operation of that plan since its inception in November, 1919. 

One of the excellent things that the war accomplished was the building 
up of thoroughly efficient organizations in all plants for the sale of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps to the working people. So effectively was 
the work done in connection with the various Liberty Loan campaigns that 
many of the largest shops consistently reported 100° subscriptions on the 
part of their employees, and it was rather exceptional to find any that went 


below 90°. In doing this very successful job, two purposes were served: 


1. The need of the country for funds to carry on the war was 
well taken care of. 
2. The strongest kind of an incentive to thrift was established 


among the working people themselves. 


With the ending of the war, there was no further need for Loan Drive, 
ind, generally speaking, no substitute has been provided for these drives 
that will serve the purp effectively of promoting thrift. 

It seemed to the writer that the opportunity for encouraging saving or 
the part of working people, as stimulated by the war, was too great to 
lose, and, therefore, an effort was made to find a savings system that could 
be successfully adopted in the shops and offices of the company with which 
he was connected. He was impelled to do this especially by an appeal 
from the shop committee, that had handled the various loan drives, for 
some savings plan that the management would endorse and urge the men 
to support. Thus, in November, 1919, after several consultations with 
savings bank officials of the city, the details were finally worked out and 


approved, and the plan launched at the Crompton Knowle 


where upwards of three thousand are employed. 


: Loom Works, 


The success of this plan during the past year will be given later in 
brief detail, and warrants our answering the three questions previously 
raised : 

1. The workingman will support a savings system that can be 
explained to him, and thoroughly understood by him. 

2. We think we have such a plan operating. 

3. The principal conditions necessary for the successful iaugu 


ration and maintenance of an industrial savings system are four 
in number: 
1. The system itself must be simple, flexible and easily un 
derstandable. 


2. The management must energetically support the savings 
idea and show it. 
3. The foremen must be thorough believers in it. and do a 


great deal of the initial missionary work that is necessary to get 
the plan started among the men. 

4. The organization for introducing it to the men throughout 
the shop must be enthusiastically in favor of the savings idea 
itself and the ‘“‘plan,’’ and must consist of such 


elements as 


represent the various nationalities and classes of workmen in 
the plant. 





Savings Banks Association of the State of New York. 
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dress them by there names instead of “Here, boy.” It 
would only take a minute, even if they have a new boy each 
day, and how the boy would appreciate knowing that his 
father was right when he decided early in his life that a 


name would be a convenient thing for him to have. 





Through Thritt. 





salaries. The laws of every State throw unusual safeguards around these 
banks, because cognizance has been taken by the legislators in their wis- 
dom of the fact that mutual savings banks hold in safekeeping the savings 
of small depositors. There has been no disposition in any State to extend 
the range of investments for any savings bank beyond the point where good 
judgment indicates. Safety has been the primary requisite. In every State 
where this kind of bank is permitted, the nature of the investments is 
specifically set forth in detail in the law itself; thus, making it impossible 
for such a bank to invest in speculative securities. 

The mutual savings banks of the country are in a position to wield a 
commanding influence in what has been termed Americanization through 
thrift. The philosophy back of Americanization of this character is this— 
let a wage-earner or small salaried person save a few dollars each week or 
month from his or her earnings and deposit the money in a savings institu- 
tion, and there will be less likelihood of such person being susceptible to 
radical or revolutionary ideas. A saver with a savings account is one of 
the owners of the country’s wealth, and he is not going to permit the in- 
stitution which holds his savings to be overthrown by the introduction of 
radical economic ideas. A saver has a home stake in the country, and for 
this reason he is naturally opposed to any element or factor aiming to over- 
throw the Government or the existing economic system. The creation of 


savers, therefore, with habits of thrift, will go a long way toward the 
maintenance of our national institutions. The promotion of thrift and 
economy will be one of the principal means through which ultimate 
Americanization is achieved. 


Worcester (Mass.) Savings Plan. 


Of the four conditions named above, which I consider necessary for the 
success of any plan of this sort, the attitude of the management, the fore 
men, and the organization of the shop committee are most important. The 
attitude of the management is most consequential, and I do not believe that 
any thrift plan will work successfully, at least for very long, unless the 
men feel that the management is vitally interested in the success of the 
plan and realize fully the views of the management on the subject. 

The Worcester Plan, 


we think, is exceedingly simple, flexible and un- 
derstandable. It consists essentially in having the men sign cards, author- 


izing the pay office to deduct regularly so much per week from their pay 
envelopes. On this card, the employee designates not only the amount he 
wishes deducted each week, but also the bank where he to have his 
account opened. 

At the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works campaigns for encouraging the 
starting of bank accounts among the men are conducted every three to six 
months and a couple of days at a time. This method we have found 
to be much superior to that of simply leaving the system open continuously. 


desires 


s | 
last 


When a definite campaign is staged, the idea is emphasized all over the 
plant. Enthusiasm is worked up and we have found, by making compari- 


sons between plants that have campaigns and those that do not, that there 
is a marked difference in the number of supporters of the savings plan and 
also the enthusiasm regarding it. 

After a campaign, the cards are sorted according to the banks selected. 
The banks are then notified to send representatives to the plant, where 
the men are signed up in accordance with the rules of the bank. 

After the initial deposit goes to the bank, pass-books are made out, 
which remain in the possession of the paymaster’s office at the plant, being 
taken to the bank once a week to have the weekly deposits entered therein. 
A slip is put in the pay envelopes each week stating that, in accordance 
with the workman’s authorization, a certain amount is deducted from his 
pay of that week. On another line is stated his balance to date in 
the bank. The second figure constantly grows and is, we believe, a stimu- 
lus to saving. 

The men know that the money is taken out of their pay envelopes on 
Saturday and on Monday it goes to the banks of the city. The books are 
back at the plant in a day and an employee may see his book at any time. 

The plan is flexible. If a man wishes to increase his deposit, he simply 
tells his foreman, who advises the pay-roll office, and the change is ac- 
cordingly made. If he wants to reduce the amount, the same simple rule 
followed. If he wants to draw a little out for an emergency, he signs 
an order, the paymaster gives him the money, and he is not even obliged 
to go to the bank. 

If he leaves our employ, we do not give him the money, but simply pass 
his bank book to him, in which we insert a statement that he has been started 
on the road to saving and we express the hope that, no matter where he 
goes, he will keep his bank account, and that, thereafter, all that will be 
necessary for him to continue the bank acount, wil! be to go to the bank 
with his book, whenever the bank is open and make whatever deposits he 
desires. 

In regard to the second condition necessary for the success of the plan, 
namely, that the management be energetically behind the savings 
idea, would say that this must be made perfectly clear to the employees. 
We appealed directly to the men by putting a letter in their pay envelopes, 
over the General Manager’s signature, emphasizing the importance and 
necessity of thrift, and urging their support of the Thrift Plan which a 
committee of foremen and workmen had prepared and were about to sub- 
mit. 

The third condition, in regard to getting the foremen interested, is of 
unusual importance, because the men, being naturally conservative, are sure 
to ask questions regarding the innovation. If the foreman is well posted 


also 


is 


ron the features of the plan, and can answer questions satisfactorilv and in 
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a spirit that shows he believes in it, the workman is almost bound to feel 
warranted in starting a savings account. The General Manager, at his 
regular meetings with his foremen, spoke of the plan at intervals several 
weeks before it was actually started, and when the campaign was begun 
he foremen, as rule, believed it was an excellent move, particularly for 
the future welfare of the men themselves. 

In regard to the fourth condition, namely, the organization for introduc- 
ing it into the plant, would say that this is, of course, something that 
would vary depending upon the size of the plant, the nature of their or- 
ganization, and the methods that are usually followed in the various plants 
for conducting campaigns among the men. Most plants have committees 
of one sort or another, that can undertake this work, augmented by such 
special committees as the occasion demands. For instance, it is highly 
desirable that a special committee be appointed, consisting of representa- 
tives of the principal foreign-speaking peoples in each particular plant. 
These men should be called together a sufficient number of times to prop- 
erly instruct them as to the plan in detail and get their support. This is 
of ‘vital consequence in reaching this portion of any factory’s employees, 
for the reason that English, as written, is not understood by a large num.- 
ber and, therefore, the direct appeal of the management, previously re- 
ferred to, may not be understood. Even the foreman’s explanations in 
English may not be clearly seen, so, if the matter could be explained to the 
foreign-speaking people in their own tongue by their own people, who un- 
derstood it thoroughly and appreciated it, the response is much more likely 
to be favorable than otherwise. 

Now, as to the results: In the plant with which the writer is connected, 
after three campaigns, held at intervals of about three months, between 70% 
and 75% of the entire force have become regular bank depositors. The 
plan has recently been extended to other large plants in the city, but these 
plants have not as yet had an opportunity to exert the fullest measure 
of effort, nor has the response been as favorable as is expected later. Some 
of the plants, after opening the plan with a campaign, have left same open 
without stimulating further large numbers of subscriptions by additional 
campaigns. These plants are not making as good progress as two of the 
larger plants who are using the campaign method. 

The tabulated results of the system to date are as follows in seven plants 

Worcester : 








Data Reference Worcester (Mass.) Savings Plan. 


Lge .9. Denogsi- 
per ors who hare 
Vumoer of Wa I» creased 
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Nov. 1919 | 3-approximate | | 70 -7F r | 341 
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In connection with the experience as represented in this table covering 
several plants, it will be seen that the plan gives every indication of being 
continuously successful. It will be noted that of the number of 
ers those that drop the plan are few, indicating that once a man is brought 
to a realization of the value of is not easily diverted from the 


subserib- 


saving he 


CONVENTION. 


thrift habit. Of the upwards of 5,000 subscribers in Worcester, only 159, 
or approximately 3%, have dropped out, for one reason or another. Of 
course, this does not take into consideration those originally subscribing, 
who have left the companies’ employ. It is impossible to find out exactly 
how many of these retain the savings practice In the number of sub- 
scribers reported in the above table, no account is, therefore, taken of 
these. 

The last column of the table, namely, the number of increases, is es- 
pecially significant as indicating more strongly than the column 
showing the small percentage dropping out, that the men appreciate the 
opportunity of saving. In Plant A, 841, or upwards of 16%, have volun- 
tarilv increased the amount of their weekly deposits. In Plant B, up- 
wards of 20% have voluntarily increased their weekly deposits. In an- 
other connection. too, these figures are significant. It was thought at first 
that the employees might feel, if employers knew what their employees 
were saving. that this might have an effect on future wages, on steady 
employment, etc. This argument was met by emphasizing to the men that, 
in these days, employers prefer the thrifty employee and that, instead of a 
disadvantage of an employee, it would 
much more likely work the other way. The voluntary increases of large 
numbers of employees after the plan had established, would 
seem to prove that there was no feeling on their part that information as 
to their savings would be improperly used by employers. 

The question may be asked as to whether or not foreign-born employees 
subscribe freely to a savings system of this kind. The experience of Plant 
A is. of course, well known to the writer. and we find that, as a general rule, 
these people support the plan better than do the English-speaking. In- 
quirv has been made as to the experience of the other concerns in the same 
dirction and they report, quite generally, that while the foreign-born seem 
a little hesitant at first, after a few of their countrymen take accounts and 
the value of saving in this manner is demonstrated to them, the others 
become very easily interested and once interested they are very glad to 
remain continuous subscribers. 

In general, we think that the Worcester Savings 
start. We are well satisfied with the system of ha 
through the local banks. We believe, that the workmen ‘are 
thoroughly satisfied with this method. It has not been necessary in inaug- 
urating this system for the manufacturers to offer and bonus or additional 
interest to the men beyond the regular rate of interest given by the banks. 
The manufacturers, of course, have the expense of looking after 
the various accounts, but. realizing the value of thrift to their men, have 
gladiv this slight The not take 
care of the clerical expense incident to the at the plants 
themselves. 

In conclusion. it would seem to the writer that the savings banks in anv 
community should get together and, operating through a joint committee. 
try to interest managers of plants in their locality. Preferably this could 
be done by a man who could be emploved e pecially for the 
viously, it is highly desirable to have one approved method in any 
for stimulating better advertising. 
better generally, and therefore, much more effective as 
accomplished than if a number of were followed in the various 
shops If the interest of obtained and that man 
fested clearly and the organization of plant foremen 
shop committees thoroughly imbued with the importance of saving 
the desirability of a plan for the emplovees, 
seem to be no question as to the excellent results to be accomplished 

It is well effort, not only for the welfare of the emplove 
themselves and their families, but through the process there are develop 
better citizens of the community and of the natio1 
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Rornert Stout. President 

Our public schools were in the first 
fundamentals of knowledge. From this 
along scholarship lines, and are welded 
dergarten to college. As compared to the scholarship aim, teaching prac- 
tical management of personal affairs (of which the first requirement is 
thrift) has for the most part been feebly directed: and where manifest at 
all is only secondary and incidental to the scholarship aim. But it would 
seem that since habits of saving are at once habits of character formation 
and good citizenship, that properly regulated thrift 
made a part of the publie school curriculum. 

Educators generally recognize the need of a definite thrift program. 
Bankers know that our national ailment is willful improvidence, the re- 
sult of envy, ignorance and indifference. They also know that the only 
remedy is the study and practice of conservation. Drastic measures of a 
sort may assuage the disease temporarily, but the only way a permanent 
cure can be effected is by teaching the coming generation not to spend 
needlessly, not to leave their freedom from insolvency and pauperism in 
the hands of chance. ‘‘We learn by doing.’’ 

The economists have surely been having their innings of late: and each 
chapter tells us in one form or another that the great problems before us 
are indeed great problems before us. As a matter of fact, the problems 
are not before, but with us, and in so far as effective thrift instruction to 
children is concerned, I deny that it is a problem at all. Again, if you 
please, “We learn by doing.’’ Practice! Organized practice! The ma- 
chinery for teaching school thrift must be so simple that it will carry on 
through the force and persuasion of its conspicuous merits. We have then 
by universal consent a new and a real task, immediate and vital. We 
are all agreed that the end is issential—what about the means? Exactly 
how is this new task to be accomplished without overburdening our al- 
ready burdened schools? 

The organization of which I am a part made its first attempts to teach 
thrift to children in 1915. We were handicapped by ignorance, which was 
further muddled (so far as practical school banking was concerned) by 
study of a large collection of theoretical volumes and articles setting forth 
stupendously alarming figures to prove our national and individual extrava- 
gances. The books told us that thrift was not only an essential personal 
practice, but fundamentally important to national progress and prosperity. 
We were convinced; and went forth with columns of sinister figures and 
quotations from great men to convince school authorities, and bank direc- 
torates that a great problem was before them. We found them quite will- 
ing to agree and in many instances they produced columns of figures even 
more alarming than our own. We were, of course, more firmly convinced 
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soundness of our diagnosis, but at that time having a poorly d 
oped remedy, we realized we had tackled a very large animal by a 
section of his ear: when as a matter of fact we h j 

The temptation here is strong to sermonize a little in the language of those 


earlier days. Thrift. we said. means 


needed a ring in his nose 


self-restraint—it means ability to pay 
honest pride in honest achievement 
vement of your neighbor. Thrift means intelli 

proportion and straight thinking. Thrift is 
tially a masculine virtue and a feminine asset. Do not envy the quality of 
your neighbor’s porch furniture, we and should have added: B> 
thrifty and duplicate it. Of course we could have delivered this sermon in one 
word—prosperity. But we were theorists then, and theory involves a theorem. 

It is difficult for my neighbor and me to agree on just the place that 
waste leaves off and thrift The practice of thrift, like the Golden 
Rule, is elastic, and elastic things may be stretched and pulled to glow 
ing and gruesome terms of generality. 

In the first place, consider the home. 
come from, and so far as aid to thrift is concerned, it would be well if 
some of them returned. In our exchange of confidences with chil- 
dren we have heard strange tales of parental persuasion compelling drafts 
on juvenile bank accounts. All children possess a natura! saving instinet. 
Thrift teaching involves no greater complication than encouragement of 
their natural tendencies. Home influences must be reckoned with—a‘ded 
and encouraged where thrift is understood and practiced and vigorously 
combated where improvidence rules. JLiterature for parental considera- 
tion should not extol the advantages of thrift. It is more effective to 
vividly show the results of waste and bad management. On the other hand, 
it is folly to urge youth to lay by for a rainy day when youth has special 
kinds of fun, especially suited to rainy days. 

Propose a new game to the boys and girls of America, and in one form 
or another they will ask: ‘‘Do you play it standing up or sitting down?” 
Thrift preaching is essentially a sitting-down game, and the several] hun- 
dred thousand boys and girls I know will have none of it. It is a glaring 
error to parade the spectre of poverty, distress and misery before the lively 
imagination of children. It is true that a “burnt child dreads the fire.’ 
but it is maliciously stupid to build fires for the sole purpose of burning 
children. 

“Do you play it standing up or sitting down?” The right answer to 
that question is the key, the banking system in the school room is the 
lock. And if the key fits the teacher’s key-ring, success is assured. In 
order to make the key fit the ring it is only necessary to play fair with the 
teacher. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


Ilabits Are pleasant experiences, or emoti ns, repeated over and over 
again, This is true alike of good and bad habits; vices and virtues. Hab- 


its become necessity. Good habits to survive infancy must pay increasing 
dividends regularly until they become fixed forever. 

I recently visited a very elderly man on a farm in Ohio. He led me 
to the spring house by a winding, stony path. His son had long since built 
a concrete walk direct from house to spring, but the habit of sixty years 
would not be broken. The old gentleman had never used the concrete 
walk. 

Three weeks ago I stood at the Circle in Indianapolis and watched several 
thousand veterans of the Civil War march by with halting stride. It was 
the occasion of the National G. A. R. Encampment; every State in the Union 
was represented. By careful count more than 90% of the veterans wore 
either a mustache or whiskers, or both. A fashion set by Lincoln and 
Grant to the boys of ’61 had survived for sixty years. The habits of youth 
prove firm. : 

We in America know the value of team play. We know that team pley 
means graceful functioning of team. units. There is but one way to teach 
thrift to children—practice, collective practice, and collective practice re- 


quires team play. In a school savings system the teacher plays the key- 
stone position. Now, consider the teacher. 


Item 
responsi- 


School rooms are not provided with steel safes to protect valuables. 
one: Do not require teachers to assume cumulative financial 
bility. 

A course 1n 
mal schools where teachers are trained. 
to keep a set of four-cylinder books. 

Some are themselves inclined to thriftlessness. Item three: 
thrift is a highly specialized part of the curriculum, requiring 
scientific direction and special adaptation to the several grades, including 
high school. 

Abstract problems in arithmetic with conservation answers 
thrift lessons when unsupported by the privilege to practice. Item four: 
Arithmetic is a sitting-down game and a hard job. Thrift is a very per- 
sonal game, and should be played standing up. Teachers understand this. 

The point of contact between the school bank depository and the teacher 
should be diplomatically directed. Item five: Scme one has said that 
teachers are pri to handle money of their own than any other 
small wonder that they sometimes count dimes as 
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Item two: Do not expect teachers 
teachers 
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we owe much for the many constructive suggestions we have recetved from 
them. 

Finally, consider the boys and girls. Make your thrift teaching a 
standing-up and stimulating game and the children will play to exhaustion. 

In a successful school banking system, rooms are branch banks forty 
times a year, when both the actual and potential depositors are present. 
Convenient practice of thrift is thus provided, for the naturally provident 
and the improvident cannot long resist the impulse to join the savers. 

Group spirit develops easily in the school room and all rewards for 
special achievement should go to groups and never to individuals. Com- 
petition in sums saved should never be tolerated; awards should in all cases 
be made for regularity of deposits to groups, rooms, buildings or sections. 
Thus the very poorest sections have an equal chance with all other sec- 
tions. 

It is bad business to encourage children to save if you do not first pro- 
vide safety. Children lose their bank books or other form of record and 
this record should never be negotiable or involve greater inconvenience than 
obtaining a duplicate record. Sums for deposit should be accepted in 
any amount. A high minimum is fatal, and a restricted maximum dis- 
vusts high school students. 

Children love pictures; motion pictures for thrift teaching are best. 

Entirely apart from the valuable habits formed, the sums saved are a 
by-product of great value to both the depositor and the depository. Among 
the numersous ways for encouraging depositors is the important one of 
outlining plans for earning during vacation periods and after school hours. 
Thrift literature for children should press hard on the virtues of gocd man- 
agement and wise spending. Use pictures as much as possible. 

There are twenty-one million boys and girls in the public and parochial 
schools of the United States. The Federal and State banking laws are such, 
and properly, that the matter of promoting thrift by practice is in the hands 
of the nation’s bankers. Twenty-one million boys and girls stand ready 
to deposit three millions of dollars every Tuesday morning through their 
school rooms, and six hundred thousand teachers are ready to play thei 


part. It is not possible to estimate the value to the nation, and especially 
to the nation of to-morrow, of an enterprise like this with dividends b>- 


yond computation in happiness and prosperity. 

Twenty-one million pairs of little soiled fists, clutching lolly-pop pen- 
nies and jim-crack nickels are willing and ready to forego the foibles, if 
the way is shown for them to play the game of thrift and play it standing 
up. 

Most emphatically I would say that the matter is up to the bankers 
the country. That’s the answer and that’s all. 


hy 


The Budget System in the American Home. 


that they are keenly alert to the importance of teaching thrift, and to them 
By ALEXANDER C. 

bjec hing a bank is to make money for its 
toch lers through the earnings of the bank and through the facilities 
whiecl Offers for promoting the trade and industry of the community. 
This is a nec ry and legitimate undertaking and the officers and directors 
of the bank properly use every honorable means for increasing the busines 
and earnings of the institution, and it is their right and duty to apply to 
every new scheme presented the acid test of ‘“‘will it pay.’’ But the 
banker who uses only this test and looks only for the immediate reaction is 
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nomics Departments in Banks,’’ and from the standpoint of the banker. I 
understand I shall be followed by a presentation of the practical working 
and details of such a department, so shall not give much of the detail of the 
experiments along these lines in my own institution, but devote myself 


largely to the argument for establishing and maintaining such a depart- 
I shall probably overstate the argument and over-elaborate it, but 
that is because | is fundamental to the such an under 
taking that the Banker and his Board of Directors should be convinced of 
certain fundamental conditions, of the obligation to improve them and to 
actively pre work to this end. 

Even the war modern social conditions and the growth of a feel- 
ing of responsibility on the part of every member of a community were forc- 
ing wider activities in the way of social service and improving the genera] 
conditions of the community on individuals and corporations alike. The 
establishing and encouraging of thrift is a duty and a privilege which pe- 
culiarly rest on a bank whether it brings an immediate financial reward 
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or not. The Savings Bank especially depends on and profits from thrift, 
and it has a corresponding obligation to promote that thrift which makes 


for contented and responsible citizens, for comfortable and happy homes, 
for interest in the maintenance of law and order and the development of 
better moral and social conditions, and so provides the best defense against 
the forces of disorder, Socialism and Bolshevism. An enlightened se!f-in- 
terest alone should lead every banker to assist in all movements tending to 
promote a respect for law and order and a proper development of civiliza- 
tion. The bank’s prosperity and future are bound up with prosperity 
of the whole community; to work for indirect and deferred profits often 
brings greater results than immediate direct returns for, effort and 
expense. 

I am glad we-are discussing ‘‘Home Economics,”’ 
happiness and progress of America depends in a large measure on the 
average American family learning to spend wisely. The family, not the 
individual, is the unit of which the Nation and civilization are built. Every- 
thing depends on the education and nurture of the next generation in normal, 
happy and reasonably prosperous homes. The war has brought enormous 
unsettling factors, a mental state of unrest and an extravagance of all 
classes which is most demoralizing. Added to these there has been a wan- 
ton waste of capital in the war which demands the rebuilding of a capital 
reserve to permit the rebuilding of a devastated world. It is large’y to 
the savings of the average American family to which we must look for 
this new capital. There are so many more of the average American than 
there are of the wealthy and the possessors of large incomes that a small 
increase in their individual savings will make an enormous aggregate. The 
present inflation will continue as long as the spendings of the average 
American equal his income. All the theories, all the new ideas, all of 
the panaceas for correcting the evils which are in the aftermath of war. are 
not worth the time to tell them, unless grounded on the basie truth that 
progress and contentment are inseparable from thrift, alike in an indi- 
vidual, a family and a nation. As fiscal agents for the country, we bankers 
have a very plain duty confronting us. That duty is to refinance America 
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back to normal, and by normal, | mean to a place womal 
‘ho wants a day’s werk and does it can live decently, save something and 
vo through life with a reasonable degree of freedom from that worry about 


first drugs and eventually kills initiative and am- 
bition. We hear much of excessive wages and reckless extravagance and 
these are evils of great importance, but we must not overlook that large 
proportion of our population whose incomes have remained stationary, or 
have not risen commensurately with the increased cost of living, and who 
are confused and alarmed by living conditions over which, unaided, they 
have no control. Alike to the family suffering from extravagance and to 
the family suffering from the lowered purchasing power cf the dollar, both 
and revolt, the banker of 
advice and aid. If by sheer force of economic 
lessened employment, depleted savings, or 
what not, the average American is forced to a lower standard of living 
than he has enjoyed and to which he feels entitled, it will in mot cases 
lead him to conclude that he is in some way being robbed of his just dues 
by grasping capital, and with the air filled with modern incendiary ideas, 
readjustment to normal conditions is the most important 
one before us to day. 
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the question—what can and should the banker do? 


You will all agree that in the present state of affairs, with most of his 
Liberty Bonds sold, with living costs still excessive, with inflated war 
wages already somewhat reduced and greater reductions imminent, and 


with little to show for his financial debauch, the average American is in 
no frame of mind to listen to pleasant generalities about the wisdom of 
saving. The morning after the night before is a poor time for the temper- 
reformer to call. What the unfortunate wants is ice water—a spe- 
cific cure for a specific condition. I believe we are now at a time when 
the average American is willing to listen to specific directions for getting 
ahead, for I believe he realizes his foolishness in spending all or most of his 
big war pay in extravagant living. It is not always possible for the in- 
dividual to increase his income, but anything which assists him in prudent 
and orderly expenditure promotes savings, relieves anxiety and distress and 
gives hope for the future. One of the ways—but not the only way by any 
means——to help the present situation is for the banker to teach the average 
American, not how to save, but how to spend wisely and with forethought. 
With this idea in mind, we inaugurated in my institution in Pittsburgh 
about a year ago what we called a Home Service Department. Ours is a 
community made up largely of the manual worker, of the clerk and the 
man of the class which uses the Savings Bank. The Peoples’ Savings & 
Trust Company, which had previously not done any banking business, con- 
fining itself to a large trust business and safe deposit vaults, absorbed the 
Peoples’ Savings Bank, which it had previously owned. Owning also the 
Peoples’ National Bank, which handled the commercial business of our 
customers, we naturally started to develop our own banking business in the 
field of savings in which we were already working. We took up this Home 
Service work partly as a matter of business and partly as a matter of 
obligation to the community in which we are established and in which we 
hope to continue to prosper. The function of this Department was first to 
secure the names of and get in touch with those who exhibited a desire to 
live by plan rather than by impulse and to teach them that methodic spend- 
ing resulted in increased comfort and freedom from worry and in time 
brought about methodic saving. Experience developed quickly that there 
is good psychology in making the approach from this angle. Saving money 
is against the natural grain of human nature. It is not for most people 
a pleasant thing to save, and especially to save steadily and systematically, 
but it is a very pleasant thing for the average individual to ta'k about 
spending. He has to spend to live; he normally wants pleasures as well as 
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cases his spending keeps pace with 
his receiving. So we talked with him as well as with her (for 60% of our 
visitors about his spending systematically, and we found him 
nearly always ready to talk himself, to lend a willing ear and to accept sug- 
family as the basis of our efforts, for, as I said be- 
fore, the family is the essential unit, and the co-operation of the 
family in the spending of the family income 1s « and me- 
thodical spending. tealizing that the money spent for actual living of 
the average family is handled by the woman of the household, we secured 
at the outset a list of 15,000 names of women whom we hoped would be 
interested in a budget system and a definite plan for progress. To these 
women we sent literature announcing our willingness to furnish them on 
personal application, a budget booklet which attempted to mark along 
very general lines a wise division of various incomes for variously consti- 
tuted families. We also advertised our Home Department in the street-cars 
and in the daily papers. The response we received to our invitations was 
conclusive proof that we had struck the right chord. In the lobby of our 
banking room we established a desk and chairs easy of access in charge of a 
very competent woman, who was able to meet her callers with a wise 
sympathy which neither repelled them by any appearance of condescen- 
sion, or gave only pleasing advice. She met each one who came in on 
the basis of a personal interest in his or her affairs and with no attempt 
in these interviews to develop any business for ourselves. We attempted 
to impress the fact that the Peoples’ Savings & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh 
was big enough and disinterested enough to help really ambitious people 
without seeking immediate rewards for itself. In this we were absolutely 
sincere, and I want to emphasize the fact that sincerity is essential to the 
success of any such department. If you attempt to sugar-coat personal 
profit with philanthropy you rarely get a chance to give a second dose of 
your medicines. The work of the department very quickly expanded from 
a discussion of the budget system into the bringing to our Director all 
sorts of domestic and business problems, some of which she could solve and 
some of which she passed on to other officers of the bank. The experiences 
of our Director were interesting in their variety. It was astonishing how 
many men came in with intimate family troubles, and no one failed to re- 
ceive attention and such help and advice as was possible. 

In order to attract attention to our department and also to test out 
the interest of the community in savings (not necessarily savings in money) 
we conducted a prize contest, giving cash prizes for the best one hundred 
letters on ‘One Way I Save.’’ The response was large, the letters interest- 
ing and valuable, so that with the prize-winning letters we made a booklet 
for general circulation, believing that these examples of thrift coming from 
the very class we were trying to reach would be helpful and encouraging. 
The results of this were also satisfactory. 

The work of the department broadened and we did not confine ourselves 
to the budget alone. We printed a booklet called “Bringing the Bank to 
You,”’ which outlined the scope of the work we were undertaking. The 
service detailed in the book included an up-to-the-minute index of recent 
magazine articles on home economics; advice as to business problems and 
investments; discussions of allowances to children and contributions of 
the wage-earning son and daughter to the home; general instruction in the 
little details of opening accounts, making deposits, drawing checks, paying 
bills, etc., and, most important of all, personal help with the family budget. 
We took a lively interest in various movements for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of those deserving help such as publicly advocating an increase in pay for 
public school teachers. We mailed newly-married couples a very attractive 
booklet for recording the guests at the wedding, presents received, and re 
peated with tact offer of in domestic problems, financial! 
and otherwise. Representatives were sent to address groups, clubs, labor 
organizations, etc., on thrift, carefully omitting any advertising reference 
to ourselves. Our Director of the Home Service Department naturally took 
the most of this speaking and the demand for her was greater than she 
could meet, which tells how successful this work was. We arranged educa 
tional exhibits in the lobby of our company, as for instance, a display of 
fine pictures of Glacier Park, giving prizes to school children for the best 
essays on what they had seen. Again, with the help of the Republic Bank 
Note Co., of our city, we set up an actual printing of bonds and stock 
certificates, entitling it, ‘‘How Your Liberty Bonds Were Made.’’ Thesi 
exhibits were always crowded with interested spectators. Again no direct 
advertising of ourselves was allowed. 

The Family Budget, however, was the idea around which the whole de 
partment was built. It is the hub and from it radiates all other service. 
Before compiling it we studied carefully all the available household account 
books and systems which we could find. None being quite what we wanted, 
and more particularly none being adapted to Pittsburgh prices, we found 
it expedient to borrow the best features from all that we received and then 
to revise everything to meet local conditions. Although the budget book 
was for free distribution, it was not put where the public could help itself. 
No copy was given away without at least a few words of explanation, pref 
erably not without a confidential interview. With a little tact this inter 
view was always easily handled and it inaugurated the feeling of personal 
relation and interest which is so valuable. We recognized the folly of at- 
tempting to make our Family Budget an absolutely iron-clad, unbendable 
affair, and left liberal margins for the unexpected calls on the pocket-book 
of the average family. Our view in distributing these booklets was to dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of preconceived and carefully studied expenditure over 
the impulsive method of spending which keeps the average family on the 
treadmill. Our experience showed us conclusively that a very great number 
of people in our community really wanted to spend prudently and save 
money, but were unable to do so for the lack of any definite plan, and had 
not themselves the initiative or ability to devise one of their own. The 
very fact that a family indicated its desire for a Budget Book was notice 
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serious minded about the business of get- 
or not they carried out the budget 
suggested by 1 opportunity of establishing a friendly 
relationship with that proving mutually beneficial. We 
learned much, as well as trying to teach something 

Our work in this created a favorable state of mind towards 
us on the part of the public, the thinking element recognized in it 
an attempt to make a contribution to the civic progress of our city. I 
checking up the accomplished by our Family Budget, I an 
frank to Say that a great many families said they found it impossible U 
appropriate their earnings as suggested in our book. Others found it ex- 
tremely practical and helpful and gave us encouraging concrete illustra- 
of how the idea helped them to live more comfortably with less 
anxiety and with real financial] progress. As said before, we were con- 
cerned chiefly, not with their actual ability or inability to do as we sug 
gested, but with their spirit of determination as indicated by their attempt 
to do it. We were content to plant the seed, to water it from time to time 
with various “‘follow-ups,’’ and let ultimate results take care of them- 
selves, 

The very fact that we did not make it incumbent on those who called on 
us to open an account, put the average person under a sense of obligatio: 
to us for our interest and, following a most natural impulse of reciprocity, a 
large number of desirable accounts were opened. Coming unsolicited and 
from a feeling of friendship we think they are the best kind of accounts 
and we also feel that the largest part of our direct profit is yet to come to 
us. We have a large interested and friendly audience for any appeal which 
we may make to it at any time and as always our best advertisers and in 
places and to people we could never reach ourselves, are our friends. 

Taking a wider view, I believe that the quickest way of securing a com- 
prehensive, economical and well-considered Budget System for our Gov- 
ernmental receipts and expenditures is to demonstrate the wisdom and 
efficiency of a budget in the average American home. When the average 
voter becomes aware of the advantage of a Budget System for his own use, 
he will respond with interest and action to the efforts and appeal for a 
National Budget System which is so badly needed. 

The expenses involved in this work were charged against the various 
departments of our institution in the same proportion that advertising and 
general expenses are charged, while, for instance, it is not likely that 
the people we were trying to reach would have any trust business at the 
present time, we felt that this department would in the long run benefit 
by this work and should carry its share of the expense. 

Has it paid? As yet in dollars and cents it has not paid, and it may 
be that we never can trace direct results commensurate with what we have 
spent. But we are well satisfied with what we have done, and believe that 
our stockholders will find it in the long run a very profitable investment. 
To come back to my original argument—practically every influence in 
American business, every art of alluring advertising, with the exception of 
the Bond Houses, the Insurance Companies, the Building and Loan Asso 
ciations and the Banks, are urging spending and appealing to the people 
to take the easy and pleasant way of gratifying desires. They are wel! 
within their rights in so doing. The free production and distribution of 
commodities is essential to earning the means of livelihood and the growth 
of civilization. But there should be some constant counteracting influences 
to prevent extravagance and waste and to promote saving. Your average 
American is susceptible to influence and suggestion, good or bad. Liberty 
Bonds were sold off in undreamed-of quantities, when concentrated effort 
was made, and again were promptly resold and millions upon millions of the 
proceeds sunk in the wildest kinds of schemes when the fake promoter 
rolled up his sleeves and got to work. We have a duty to encourage people 
to create, to expend wisely and to save, and we have a duty to protec! 
against fraud and against waste. It is the easiest thing in the world for 
those of us who are used to dealing in units of millions to have our per- 
spective blurred. Unless we can see and understand sympathetically the 
way men and women feel and act who finance in terms of five and ter 
dollars, we function in our broadest capacity. Meeting as we do 
here, we have a common purpose, our aims are similar and we know each 
other to be good fellows and absolutely human. But we so far have not 
made enough effort to the man on the street, in the mill and 
factory and on the farm that we are one people. We must convince him in 
his own language and according to his own understanding that we have a 
common purpose, that each is vital to the success of the other, and that we 
are interested in him, not only for what he has, but for what he is or 
hopes to be. We want to weave ourselves and our banks in the warp and 
woof of our respective communities, not as a cold corporation, but in the 
figure of a human being. This we have been trying to do in Pittsburgh in 
our humble way, especially as regards our Savings Department, by making 
our Bank a public institution, with everybody welcome all the time, ac 
count or no account, willing to give our best services—in short, trying to 
put our banking relations with every person who comes to us on a per 
sonal basis. This we believe can be done without relaxing any safe busi- 
ness methods. Many of you are doubtless doing this much more effectively 
and on a larger scale than we have done and there is abundant testimony 
to what the banker is doing all over America for his community without 
thought of immediate return, but there is still room for much more than 
this. In his reflections on the French Revolution, Edmund Burke remarks 
that “‘confidence is a plant of slow growth.’’ By promoting thrift and en- 
ergy, by establishing personal relations, by encouraging the legitimate ac- 
quisition of vested interests through savings, we are doing our share i 
increasing confidence and preventing lawlessness and disorder. In a 
prosperous, saving community, surrounded by increasing numbers who re- 
gard us with confidence and as disinterested, we are quite willing to wait 
on time for the personal reward of our efforts. 
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The Bank and Home Economics. 


FLORENCE A. 


By Mus. 


Perhaps no other group of men knows so well as the group assembled 
here that money itself has no value. A banker’s close acquaintance with 
it makes him fully realize that it is merely the thing designated as the 
medium of exchange in carrying on the world’s business and that it is only 
of value for that which it can buy. He knows that when it buys the 
right things the family, the State and the Nation prosper. 

Because the above statements are almost platitudes banking men are apt 
to overlook a few facts pertinent to this Thrift discussion and their part in 
it. The first is that the greater number of men and women do not think 
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for themselves. They follow examples. They make up the Crowd. 
do what others have thought out for them. 

The second is that thrift begins in the home and without home thrift no 
Nation can prosper. France, with its old war debt, is an example of the 
latter, and Belgium, of the present hour, recovering its poise after the 
terrible impact, is a telling affirmative. 

“What has the bank to do with home thrift?’’ is a question asked over 
and over again, especially in the banks serving small communities. The 
bank is the financial centre of the community, and as such has a distinct 


They 





responsibility for teaching its clients something of the value of money. 
Its standing and growth partly depend on knowing the factors affecting 
costs, fluctuations in value, and the outside things affecting its purchasing 
power. This knowledge belongs peculiarly to the bank and must reach the 
public through that channel. Knowing how to secure the greatest return 
for money spent is vital to the householder. Economic conditions have 
filled thousands of pockets long empty and this sudden prosperity has 
found many with no standards of spending with intelligence to secure the 
right things for healthful living and for lasting enjoyment, the funda- 
mentals and the truly satisfying things of life. 

Saving depends on knowing how to spend. If banks desire increased de- 
posits they must teach the use of the income and they must teach it to 
women. What profession’ or enterprise can boast as many women in its 
ranks as are enrolled in the business of home-makingZ More than 
twenty million women control money earned by one or more members 
of the family. The bank owes it to the community to give these twenty 
million an opportunity to gain at least as much skill in spending money as 
men are supposed to have in securing it. 

Meddling in our neigsbors’ affairs is likely to invite disaster, and I 
know banks desire, above all things, to avoid that. But some established, 
authoritative institution must teach the fundamentals of economics and 
show that one man’s extravagance is uneconomical behavior and must be 
paid by every other man. As has been tersely said, ‘“‘somebody must pro- 
vide the impelling motive of self-preservation to the teaching of thrift.” 
This third responsibility the bank must assume, teaching the effect of the 
use of money. 

These three things on which I have dwelt at some length are the 
phases of home economics which a bank should handle, value of money, 
wise use of income, economic effect of the use of money. Do they answer 
the question of what a bank has to do with home thrift? 

Some bankers are even now convinced that the responsibility is theirs 
and they Fave put theory into practice. A few of the larger savings banks 
have employed a woman with business ability and home economics training 
to give such advice and help to their women clients as each personally re- 
quested. For the smaller banks such a course is prohibitive because of 
the expense. 

Several Maine banks, in co-operation with the First Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict and the Maine State Chamber of Commerce tried a rather different 
plan. The director of the home department of the Chamber of Commerce 
spent one day every two weeks at each bank. Publicity was given to her 
connection with the bank by newspaper articles, folders sent to depositors, 
and posters in the bank, telling of the new service which the bank was 
offering, and inviting women to consult her for help in getting more for 
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calls for special help on home budgets and problems of home finance were 
received in five banks, budget and account books, both for the home and 
for the individual, were prepared, and about 2,500 distributed, and corre- 
spondence with bank clients still continues. The experiment proved the 
need and wisdom of the banks adding a home economics or budget depart- 
ment, and the following plan is now under consideration for making the 
service permanent. 

Eight banks propose to unite in employing one trained woman. This 
person must have such qualifications as home economics training, practical 
experience in conducting a household, much tact in asking the amount 
of income, ability to keep a secret, knowledge of banking methods and in- 
vestments, common sense, even temper, affable disposition and abounding 
health. It is very necessary that the budget expert should have practical 
knowledge of housekeeping, if her services are to be most valuable to the 
women seeking help, for when, from her knowledge of costs, she boldly 
tells a woman her food expenditure should be reduced twenty-five dollars 
a month, she must also be able to tell where the reduction can be made 
and how the marketing may be done to furnish right value and pleasing 
food to the family. When such a person is found (note that I do not say 
“‘if’’?) her salary and travel will cost each of the eight banks approxi- 
mately $500 per year, with an added $100 for printing. The bank will 
furnish office room, clerical help estimated as services of one clerk for 
three days per month, and advertising. If the bank happens to be a trust 
company, the advertising will probably be handled as legitimate expense 
for the savings department’s publicity. 

And what of the budget expert? What service will she render to the 
banks? In each bank she will spend one day every two weeks as adviser 
and consultant on budget and thrift questions. All her work will be con- 
fidential, and after the first interview with a caller, further help will be 
given by correspondence. She will train a clerk in each bank to give in- 
telligent assistance fo inquirers on the other twenty-two banking days of 
the month, and she will hold classes for bank employees in budgeting their 
income, if requested to do so. 

When she has demonstrated that actual savings can be made from the 
income in question, she will logically follow with advice as to making the 
savings count, urging the opening of a bank account or the investment of 
the money in safe securities which the bank and the Government have to 
offer. To sum up, she will be the bank servant whose duty it is to teach 
money value, use of income, and economics applied to household financing. 

Is it worth $50 a month to your bank to demonstrate to the community 
you serve that the marble walls and bronze grating do not make up the 
bank, and that the impersonal composite which the word “bank” calls to 
mind really has a warm heart and a live interest in the welfare of the 


individual home? If it is, start a home budget department. 


Railroad Equipment Obligations. 


their money. In the five months in which the service was offered 527 
By SAMUEL H. 
Railroad Equipment Obligations, or Car Trust Certificates, as they are 


technically designated, having both the elements of security and liquidity 
in a high degree, have for years enjoyed the favor of our largest investors 
such as life insurance companies, trustees and commercial banking institu- 
tions. And now that the transportation business is in a fair way to once 
more stand squarely upon its feet, there is every reason why savings banks 
should likewise have the privilege of buying them; for it is a significant 
fact that in the tremendous amount of issues of railway equipment obliga- 


tions—and it runs into billions—since this form of obligation came into 
being, there has never been a loss. 
Definition. 


In order to meet the expanding demands for public service and at the 
same time not create a security that would be hampered by promises and 
limitations of previously issued certificates, the railway equipment obliga- 
tion was brought into use. They have been defined as ‘“‘a loan of money 
based on a dir lien on a specific lot of rolling stock. They usually rest 
on the general credit of the corporation using the equipment. Yet this 
general credit has little to do with determining their investment postion.” 

Generally speaking, they are stronger than any other corporate security. 
Compared with first mortage bonds, when their strength has been tested, 
they have been given priority. 


ect 


History. 

trace the history and foundation of this splendid form 
There is record of the issuance of equipment obligations 
when the Schuykill Navigation Company arranged to buy 

for in part from borrowings. The company built the 
ownership was to be vested in three trustees, to be held 
as a security for the payment of the loan.’”” The company built the barges 
and transferred them to the trustees and then leased them back to the 
Navigation Company. Bonds were issued bearing interest and payable in 
ten annual installments. Almost identically this form of issue is similar 
to the equipment obligation issued under the so-called Philadelphia Plan. 
Not until 1868 is there record of the use of this interesting form of obliga- 
tion when there was created the Railroad Car Trust of Philadelphia; the 
purpose of which was to furnish equipment to the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Company. The agreements were so drawn as to overcome a legal 
difficulty which existed in the Pennsylvania Courts, not recognizing a 
‘“‘Conditional Sale’ of the moving equipment by the trustee to the road, to 
serve as the basis of an obligation as against a third party. In other 
words, unquestioned title to equipment could not be held by a trustee, 
“even though the title remained in his name, if he sold the equipment to 
the road on the usua! installment plan.’”’ As a result, the lease basis was 
used whereby the trustee holds absolute ownership in the equipment until it 
has been entirely paid for by the railroad. This plan is what is called the 
“Philadelphia Plan’’ and constitutes the strongest known form of equip- 
ment obligation. 
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Growing Popularity. 

The total outsanding issues of Equipment Obligations in 1900 amounted to 
about $50,000,000; in 1905 they amounted to $200,000,000; in the latter 
part of 1914 they amounted to $519,000,000, while on September Ist, 1920, 
the Equipment Obligations of twenty-two leading railroads amounted to 
$688,000,000, of which the New York Central had outstanding $141,000,000, 

Railroads were brought to the use of the Equipment Obligation chiefly 
on account of the economy resulting from a comparatively low interest 
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rate because of the high character of the investment compared with a rate 
on a junior mortgage loan which otherwise would be required, and in 
order to avoid the “after acquired property clause’ in old railroad mort- 
gages. In other words, bridges, terminals and branch lines are sometimes 
built by subordinate companies solely to avoid such new property auto- 
matically passing under some railroad mortgage containing a clause to the 
effect that all property subsequently owned or acquired by the road be- 
comes subject to it. 
Yield, 

Equipment Obligations, because of their high grade, differ evry little in 
yield from that of senior or underlying mortgage securities of similar 
maturities. For example, Penn. Equipment Trust 4%s yield from 6.62 per 
cent. to 7 per cent, which is not much higher than that of 4% per cent. 
Victory Loan Notes. The B. & O. Equipment Trust 4%s of 1927 yield 7% 
per cent. On the other hand, B. & O. Ist 4s of 1948 yield 7.44 per cent. 
and the St. Paul Convertible 4%s of 1932 yield 8.70 per cent. I give 
these figures simply as a basis of comparison, and to make clear the point 
that equipment obligations yield a rate which conforms to the avarage 
rate of interest on high grade securities. 


Terms of the Trust Agreement. 


Under the agreement the railroad or lessee pays the trustee or lessor 
each year sufficient money to pay the interest on the obligation and a cer- 
tain installment on the unpaid portion of the principal sum. The rail- 
road promises to keep the equipment repaired and insured and to replace 
any cars burned or destroyed; to place a name plate on the equipment de- 
scribing it as owned by the trustee, so that proper notice will thereby be 
given that the railroad is not the legal owner of the car; and that if it 
defaults in any payment it will assemble the equipment at a _ certain 
designated point and deliver it to the trustee. The trustee agrees that when 
the last installment is paid a bill of sale will be executed for the road con- 
veying to it the title to the rolling stock. Unless the road guarantees the 
obligation, it will be readily seen that “the security is never the credit 
of the road but the merchantable avlue of the rolling stock itself’’ How- 
ever, the road has the use of the rolling stock while paying for it. Under 
the lease basis, or Philadelphia Plan, the railroad leasing the equipment 
generally guarantees the certificates. 

Under the ‘‘Conditional Sale’’ basis plan the trustee acquires the rolling 
stock and then delivers it to the road under a Conditional Sale Agree 
ment. Such obligations are based directly on the credit of the issuing 
road, with the collateral pledge of the rolling stock. In every respect this 
obligation is just as sound as that issued under the Philadelphia Plan. 
The obligation is generally not less than 75 per cent. of the value of the 
equipment. Until within a few years, the Pennsylvania Railroad issued 
Equipment Notes to the full value of the equipment purchased, and it was 
common practice prior to 1918 to lend as high as 90 per cent. of the 
value of equipment purchased. 


Remarkable Record as to Soundness. 


Although there have been no losses to investors in Equipment Obliga- 
tions, there have been, nevertheless, several temporary lapses in payments ; 
but these were so exceptional as not to seriously affect the good name of 
the obligations. There is no case recorded where the trustee has had to 
sell the equipment to satisfy the obligations in the hands of the in- 
vestors. This is a remarkable record. 
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Equipment Notes of the Newly Formed National Railway Service Corporation. 


In the closing hours of the last Congress an important amendment to the 
Transportation Act was secured by the Association of Owners of 
tailroad This amendment will shortly place upon the market 
an entirely new form of railroad equipment obligation, which to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes will be backed by the g of the United 
States to the extent of 40 per cent. of the cost of the rolling stock unde: 
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ying the loan. 


The amendment provides that the Interstate Commerce Commissi: 
loan to an equipment company, incorporated for the purpose, a portior 
fund which Congress provided to meet the 
equipment emergency. Such a corporation has already been 
called The National Railway Corporation, which aims to 
the purchase, or lease, of equipment for such railroads as, under the T: 
Act, have sufficient stability to be entitied to loans 
revolving fund 


the $300,000,000 
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It might readily be asked: 
corporation is not to operate for 
having ownership of the stock?” Ti 
is that voting power of the stock vested in the 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it always lies in the power of the 
ment to keep the personnel of the Board of Directors up to a high 
and thus insure efficent management of the corporation’s affairs. 

It is eminently fitting and proper that the government shou!d 
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great power. The government loans to it 40 per cent. of the purchase pria 
of the equipment and takes back deferred lien trust notes payable in fifteen 
rs. This constitutes the borrowing margin for the issuance of prior 

7 per cent. Equipment Trust Notes offered to the investor. 

In examining into the securities back of these 7 per cent. notes we 
hould not lose sight of the fact that the government notes are deferred to 
those in the hands of the investors, become prior lien notes and 
are for but 60 per cent. of the value of the Equipment upon which they 
become a first lien. 
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The government’s part of the loan is paid into a sinking fund in thirty 
emi-annual payments and liquidates the debt to the government at the 
end of fifteen years. This sinking fund is held as additional security for 
the prior lien equipment notes in the hands of investors. 

These many intergsting innovations forming a part of the trust 
behind the notes, add measurably to their strength. In fact, 
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Tax Exemption of Securities. 
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In the days before the large 
sions for public and quasi-public improvement, 
loans occasioned by the late war, and particula) 
present progressive tax, the 
ties was not such an important one, but these 
recent efforts (some successful and others happily unsuccessful) to extend 
the exemption feature, have made it to-day a a question 
not only determinative of our future taxatio 
economic structure. 
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$394 360,955 
452,113, 
299.046. 
1913 408,477,702 1918_ 262,.818.844 
1914 445,905,510 | ee 
The low figure for 1918 is largely due to the restrictions of the Capital 
Issues Committee. During this period the number of annual flotations ir 
creased from 4,163 in 1919, to 6,084 in 1919. 
And with this should be considered the approximately $4,000,000,000 of 
farm mortgage potentially susceptible of ultimately being 
made tax exempt by being transferred into Federal farm loan bonds. 
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Arguments. 
We condemn, for reasons to be stated in more detail bel 
Federal tax exemption of securities, because it 
I. Nullifies the Federal income tax, by 
. Loss of revenue, 
2. Escape of taxation by zreat portion of property. 
. Destroying the progressive nature of the tax, 
. Violating the ability principle of taxation, 
Discrimination between classes—in favor of the rich. 
§. Discrimination against both earned incomes and real estat 
investments. 
Il. Impedes private’ financing: 
IIIf. Discourages investment in new enterprises; 
IV. Encourages extravagance of Governmental agencies: 
V. Increases public ownership; 
VI. Grants private subsidy; extension of the principle: 
VIt. Unfair competition, tending to Government monopoly: 
VIII. Discourages thrift; 
IX. Causes inflation: 
«. Increases the cost of living: 
XI. Supports high income tax rates: 
XII. And is not sustained by practice abroad. 


I. Nullifies the Income Taz. 

The first and greatest objection to the tax exemption of securities is 
that it tends to nullify the Federal income tax. 

The history of taxation in this country has not been a bright one, but 
after years of experimenting we have come to the income tax as the most 
desirable. It has been adopted by the Federal Government and by ten or 
more States. If the efficacy of the Federal Act is to be destroyed and the 
extension of this form of taxation to other States is to be seriously impeded 
by the tax exemption of certain securities, it is time the difficulty was 
fully understood and overcome. 

The primary function of a tax is to (1) furnish the necessary money 
for the instrumentality which levies it. Beyond that (2), it should be 
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We will now the objections in detail: 


1. Loss of Re penwue. 


this loss exactly because of the absence of 


tax exempt securities, but it is very 
goes on, as such securities tend to concen 
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trate more and more in the hands of wealthy investors. 

Putnam estimates that on the basis of $4,000,000,000 outstandi 
nicipals the annual loss to the Federal Government, if they were held 
dividuals with an annual income of $50,000, would be $35,280,000, or a 
capitalized loss on a 20-year basis of $479,455,200, and on the assumption 
that they are held by andividuals with an income of $1,000,000 
annual loss would be $112,480,000 and a capitalized loss of $1,528,603,200. 

I find no estimate of the loss on tax exempt Federal bonds, but it must be 
vastly in excess of the slightly increased cost of issuing non-exempt securi- 
ties in their place. 

The great loss on the Liberties and Victories will not, of course, be per- 
manent, because they will eventually be retired. 

Putnam calls attention to the fact that if the $4,000,000,000 of 
standing farm mortgage indebtedness ultimately goes into Federal 
loan bonds, there will be an additional loss equivalent to that now 
tained on municipals. 
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2. Great Portion of Property Escapes Taration. 


The second great principle of taxation is that all property shall bear its 
portion of the tax burden. As a matter of fact, enormous surtaxeseon large 
incomes drive their recipients into tax exempt securities, with the result 
that an enormous amount of property escapes taxation altogether. 

Mr. Robins has estimated that nearly 30 billions of property invested in 
such ,securities partially or entirely escapes taxation. This figure was 
40% of the total wealth of the country in 1912 exclusive of real estate. 

Osgood illustrates this tendency of investment by comparing the income 
figures of 1917 with those of 1916 as reported by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue: 

“In 1916 the total personal income reported for tax was $8,349.- 
901,983, and in 1917 it was $12,077,009,284. Of these totals the 
amount of income from property, as distinguished from wages, business 
profits and the like, was $3,861,150,687 in 1916 and $4,469,901.354 in 
1917. The income comprising interest from bonds, notes and the like 
was $1,080,879,405 in 1916 and $936,715.456 in 1917. This shows a 
decrease in the income from this class of investments amounting to 
$144,163,949 in the face of a net increase in income from property 
amounting to $608,750,667.” 











What amount of the diversion went into municipal bonds, of course, does 
not appear, but it is safe to assume that the difference in the figures is 
chiefly due to change into that type of securities. 

3. Destroys the Progressive Feature of the Taz. 

The theory of the progressive income tax is that the larger the income, 
the larger percentage of tax it shall pay. 

n practice, the exemption feature enables persons with large incomes to 
escape taxation entirely and the full burden falls on persons who have the 
smaller incomes, 


4. Violates the Ability Principle of Taxation. 
Upon this principle the income tax is based. By violating the principle 
the tax must fail. 

By the operation of the exemption of securities the wealthy class—upon 
which the great burden of taxation should fall—is enabled by purchase of 
these securities not only to escape a payment which is in actual accordance 
with their ability, but to escape payment altogether. 

5. Discriminates Between Classes, in Favor of the Rich. 

If the issuance of tax exempt securities and the opportunity of their pur- 
chase afforded equal exemption from taxation for all classes it would be 
one thing—but such is not the case. In practice, while anyone may buy 
tax exempt bonds and secure income tax exemption thereon, on account of 
the graduated features of the tax the benefits derived therefrom do not 
accrue equally to all classes, but are least for those of moderate income 
and greatest for those of large income. That is to say, there is no corre- 
sponding benefit between the purchase of a tax exempt bond by a person 
with income and a with a $30,000 income. 

Putnam gives an example as follows (under the old rates): A married 
person without dependent children is subject to a tax of 2% if his income 
is $3,000; of 22.06% if his income is $50,000, and of 70.30% if his income 

The yearly saving which each could make through the pur- 
tax exempt bond would be $1.00, $11.30, and $55.15 re- 
If the same bond were subject to taxation the net yield after 


a $3,000 person 


is $1,000,000. 
chase of a 5% 


spectively. 








paving income taxes would be 1.90%, 3.90% and 1.48% respectively. 
He gives the following table: 
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married Total ion whole tazrable | tarable | on on$1 000) in 
person tax. | income: 5% | 5% | tazable | (annual |20 years 
without bonds. | bonds. jsecurities| lossto | (Present 
dependent | | to yield | Federal | value of 
children. | 5%. Govern- |total loss 
| | ment). | to Fed- 
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> % | %M | & % | $$ $ 
3,000 60 2.00 | 5 | 4.90 5.10 1.00 12.46 
10,000 830 8.30 | 5 4.58 5.45 4.15 51.72 
20,000) 2,630) 13.50 5 | 4.32 5.78 6.57 81.87 
50,000; 11,030, 22.06 5 3.90 6.41 11.30 140.82 
100,000; 35,030; 35.03 | 5 3.25 7.69 17.51 218.21 
200,000) 101,030; 50.50 5 2.47 10.10 25.25 314.66 
500,000, 323,030) 64.60 5 1.77 14.12 32.30 402.52 
1,000,000) 703,030! 70.30 9 | 1.4% 16.83 $5.15 138.03 
There is another aspect of this which is worth nothing besides the purely 
financial—and that is the social. It is discriminatory legislation which 
must in itself be bad—it creates distinctions—it draws comparisons— it 


separates the rich from the not so fortunate 
tends to foster discontent. 


and in these days of unrest it 


6. Discrimination Against Earned Incomes and Real Property. 
To the extent that capital is attracted into tax exempt securities just so 
far does the burden of taxation have to be borne by capital active in busi- 


ness, by professional income and by real estate. 
Thus is ‘‘earned’’ income discriminated against in favor of ‘‘unearned.”’ 


Thus is professional income discriminated against in favor of income from 
property. Active capital is induced the retire from business and income 
from real bears more than its share. 

Note this: It is apparent everywhere that much capital is being with- 
drawn from business because it does not get sufficient net return to 
justify the business risk. This is undoubtedly due primarily to the ex- 
cessive surtaxes and the excess profits tax, but is also influenced by 
the fact that tax exempt securities offer a safe and attractive resting- 

for the money. 
It is argued that security exemption is a step toward a “single tax’”’ on 
real es result we are all anxious to avoid! 


estate 


place 


tate-—a 
II. Impedes Private Financings. 

Perhaps the next greatest objection to the tax exemption of securities is 
the difficulty which it has put in the path of private financing as distin 
guished from financing of any Governmental agency. 

We have seen what a large return must come from a non-exempt security 
to compete with a tax exempt one in the eyes of the large investor and his 
of the former. As a result, when a private firm or 
corporation, a railway or a public utility comes into the market for capital 
it not only finds a diminished available supply, but is met with demands 
for an interest rate often all out of proportion to its ability to pay. Thus 
is private enterprise and initiative hampered and retarded. 

We have seen only too much of this in recent years, and while not all of 
the difficulty can be laid to tax exempt securities, they must shoulder a 
substantial portion of the blame. 


consequent avoidance 


Ill. Discourages Investment in New Enterprises. 


If this is true of established business, how much more must it prevail to 
discourage new enterprises ; And perhaps this is more serious than the 
other. 


The economic success of America in the past has largely depended on our 
initiative, our business fearlessness, and our power of invention and adop 
tion. Whatever hampers invention, discourages initiative and puts ob 
stacles in the way of trying out new things lays a heavy hand on American 
business. 

IV. Encourages Extravagance of Governmental Agencies. 

It cannot be open to doubt that the fact that a Governmental] agency 
(Federal, State or local) is enabled, by the tax exempt feature of its bonds, 
to secure money at below the going rate, tends to lead it into extravagant and 
unnecessary expenditures. Public officials are only human beings after all. 

The continuance of the high income tax rate combined with tax exemp 
tion will probably tend to still further increase the price and decrease the 
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yield which municipalities will have to pay—thus making the danger more 
acute. 


V. Increases Public Ownership. 

To the extent that private enterprise is hampered in obtaining necessary 
capital by the competition of tax exempt securities, to the same extent is 
there a tendency for more and more enterprises to be driven into public 
ownership in order to obtain a similar advantage. 

To the extent that municipalities may obtain money at preferential rates 
are they going to be stimulated to embark in new and novel undertakings, 
many of which cannot escape disaster. It is too much to believe that this 
tendency will not be fostered by the keen demand for such securities by in- 
vestors. 

Robins makes the argument that the public are deceived as to the real 
credit of tax exempt borrowers—that from the fact that they pay 2% to 
3% less interest the conclusion is reached that the agency having this privi- 
lege is better managed and in better credit standing; that inasmuch as only 
the obligations of Governmental instrumentalities can receive this privilege 
the result is to strengthen the demand for public ownership and public aid 
with disastrous results to private enterprise. This, he says, is a most effec- 
tive encouragement of state socialism. 

VI. Danger in Private Subsidy. 

As long as the exemption feature was limited to obligations strictly Gov- 
ernmental (i.e., Government, State and municipal bonds and notes), there 
were sufficient objections to it to condemn it, but the extension of the 
principle to business and functions which are in their essence only partly 
or quasi-Governmental raises a new and additional series of objections even 
more vital than the former. 

The initial step in this direction was the tax exemption of the Federal 
farm loan bonds, the constitutionality of which is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

This has been followed by numerous attempts to give to other enterprises 
some quasi-Governmental and some almost purely private the benefit of 
this exemption. Witness the efforts to extend it to the obligation of export 
business, mercantile marine, building loans, ete. 

It is in this application of the principle and the possible extension thereof 
that the great danger lies. There will always be, from time to time, certain 
interests which for a particular reason and under particu'ar circumstances 
are deemed to require for purely practical reasons certain Federal assistance. 
This is inevitable—but is it not much better to meet this situation to pro- 
vide this subsidy in some direct manner rather than by the creation of tax 
exempt securities, which undermine the theory of our entire taxation struc- 
ture and create far-reaching dangers to our business and economic life? 

The danger of the tax exemption of the farm loan bonds lay not so much 
in the actual application of this principle to the particular situation, but 


~é 


in the dangerous precedent thereby established. 
VII. Unfair Competition ; Government Monopoly. 
It is obvious that no private enterprise without this subsidy can meet 


the unfair competition of an enterprise in the same line of business which 
receives the benefit of this exemption. It is inevitable, therefore, that each 
line of endeavor in which this exemption is granted shall ultimately be- 
come a Governmental monopoly. 
VIII. Discourages Thrift in Persons of Small Means. 
To-day the gambling spirit is rife and promoters find quick purchasers 
of highly speculative securities among persons of small means. 
Whatever facilitates speculations is bad. Whatever encourages sound in- 
vestment 
The demand for tax exempt securities from wealthy investors has so in- 
creased their price as to put this great mass of investments——the safest in 


Is good. 


the market—out of the reach of the small investor. 
IX. Inflation. 
It must be true that this higher rate which private capital has had to 


pay has had a marked influence in the period of inflation through which we 


have been passing. 
X. Increases Cost of Living. 
The withdrawal of large investment funds from private enterprise to 


tax exempt securities 
obtain capital, with 
manufacture and the 


and the consequent difficulty of private enterprise to 
attendant high interest increases the cost of 
resulting price of the finished artile. 
XI. High Tax Rates. 
If the tax exemptions abolished so that large incomes bore their 
just share of the tax burden, the entire scale of rates could be reduced. 
XII. Not Practiced Abroad. 
In England the income from Government securities 
during the war is taxable except to non-residents. 
In Canada the policy of exemption has been abolished and the recent issue 
without exemption was oversubscribed. 


notes, 
Supports Income 


were 


issued before and 


Summary. 


Mr. Kingman Nott Robins of Rochester summarized his 
follows: 

‘*1, Tax exemption of public securities is inexpedient, in that the 
loss in taxes is greater than the advantage in borrowing rate; and, 
furthermore, that tax exemption of quasi-public or Government spon- 
sored issues is in effect a subsidy to a special class in the community, 
and a subsidy which costs the Government much more in loss of taxes 
than the amount of saving in interest to the beneficiaries of the Gov- 


ernment. 


argument as 


“In other words, tax exemption is inexpedient in Government issues, 
and a costly form of subsidy to quasi-Government issues. 

2. Tax exemption, by transferring the tax burden from the holders 
of tax exempt securities to others in the community, violates the prin- 
ciple of taxing in accordance with ‘ability to pay.’ Tax exemption, 
therefore, is not only inexpedient—it is also unjust and uneconomic. 

**3. Tax exemption, by rendering immune from taxation those who 
would otherwise have to pay the heaviest taxes under a graduated in- 
come tax, nullifies the working of the income tax. Exemption from 
taxation of the borrowings of one class in the community inevitably 
leads to exemption for others, and thus the whole foundation of the 
taxing system is progressively undermined. 

‘4. The subsidy of tax exemption of Government and quasi-Govern- 
ment enterprises puts private enterprise at a disadvantage in compe- 
tition, and tends to destroy individual initiative, forces reliance on 
Government aid and leads inevitably to a degree of state socialism 
and bureaucratic dominance which must react harmfully on the 
country. 

‘5. The fact that a 5% tax exempt security will yield as much 
net return to a wealthy capitalist as a business enterprise paying 12% 
to 17%, discourages the investment of capital in new enterprise.’’ 
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Industrial Savings Bank—An Efficient Follow-up Program. 


The subject 
this country, and ' 
orial Savings Progran are all more or less familiar with the many 
plans which have been worked out by many banking institutions and large 
industrial plants of | encourag: 
ing of thrift and 
workers. 

The plan which has been ated by The Crompt 
Works, the details of h: 
general manager, should convince every banker! industria] 
avings. I therefore conclude that it is not a question sanks 
of America Industria! aving ystem—but the question 
which you are asking, is—does it pay hat is the al result to the 
institutions which we This que 
sane man or woman knows that a 
make money. 

In speaking of the financial results, I w o call your at ion to the 
handling of Savings Accounts in the bank. Mr. Tins! very ably pointed 
out how the plan works from the employers’ and employees’ viewpoint, and 
since the Banks of America must face the task of developing to 
the fullest possible extent the savings power of the industrial workers, it 
is of vital importance that the banks evidence a personal and individual 
interest in the depositor which can only be obtained by that personal touch 
which we term the psychology of banking. You are thinking now that, 
when once the account reaches the through the 
regular routine of the institution. I agree with you that this is quite so, 
however, experience has taught us should we stop it at this point it would in 
many cases prove fatal to your savings program and, indeed, it is my honest 
opinion that the regular business coming to the savings department has suf- 
fered severely because of the lack of an efficient and effective follow-up 
system. 

About two years ago the writer was brought face to face with the fact 
that a large per cent of savings accounts coming to the bank, either directly 
or through Industrial Savings Plan, immediately became dormant or soon 
after closed out—lI fully realize that the number which are closed out de- 
pends on local conditions—however, I still maintain that a careful investi- 
gation of the records of the Savings Departments (and the same can be 
applied to Commercial Accounts) will reveal considerable loss to the insti- 
tution through dormant accounts and accounts lost resulting from the lack 
of that personal touch so much needed in dealing with the human element 
in banking. 

Having charge of the New Business Department, the writer made a valu- 
able discovery when checking back on savings accounts (which check is 
made daily) and found many accounts which, after the initial deposit, were 
dormant. The reason for this is a psychological one, the first impression 
or incentive for saving has, for one reason or another, been lost. This fact 
became clear to us and we were face to face with a very grave problem 
whereupon we selected from the list of dormant accounts twenty-three 
accounts which were opened during the months of January and February. 

These twenty-three accounts amounted to $163.80, with an average de- 
posit of $7.12. For six months, namely, from March to August, inclusive, 
no subsequent deposits had been made. We decided that a personal appeal 
to each depositor would not only have the effect of building up good-will, 
but show each person that personal and individual attention which creates 
confidence and intensifies the personal interest of the depositor. For your 
benefit I am giving you the result of this follow-up program. We made 
our first check on these twenty-three accounts September 15th and a second 
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tutions to use 
or less merit; 
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a great tendency ’ our banking 
or printed form letters which no | have 

while many represent a 
on their very face the hackneyed form letter which loses most of its force 
subject matter. The writer has 
ition to put this to an actual test and for several months con- 

of multigraphed form letters and have 
yet to discover any tangible results. We concluded that this lack of interest 
was accounted for by what psychologists call ‘‘adaptation,’”’ and unless their 
is some physical variation in the typography they do not get their minds to 
the point of attention to the mental argument which is presented. Therefore 
we discontinued the use of process letters and all letters were written by 
hand, which method proved entirely too slow, not to say anything about 
the expense. 

At this time the writer was privileged to visit the sales room of an auto- 
matic typewriter which was operated on the order of a player piano, and 
t% pes pe rsonal letters in quantities, which would require several typists; in- 
suring at the same time more uniform and better work, thus enabling the 
banker to eliminate the fill-in process letter, which usually detracts from 
the power of the message. One typist is able to operate a battery of three 
machines, producing the amount of work which would require six ordinary 
typists. The result of this new but effective method has indeed been amaz- 
ing, and had we time could mention many personal incidents resulting from 
the personal contact with friends of the institution. 
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Does Industrial Savings Pay? 


Without taking the time to present figures to prove that industrial sav- 
ings does pay, we feel safe in saying that such accounts are just as valuable 
to the bank as those which are opened at the window and through such a 
program the banker is enabled to bring the service of the institution directly 
to the employee; however, we feel we cannot emphasize too much the fact 
that when once an employee has opened an account with the bank it is of 
vital importance that the first impression or incentive be maintained, and 
we know of no better way than by the of the personal letter program. 


Conclusion. 


In summarizing the results, we would have you note well the following: 
(1) Industrial Savings for the purpose of encouraging thrift and accumu- 
lating money for investment has been promoted and is being operated by 
many large industrial plants throughout the country. (2) That Savings 
Banks of America must face the task of developing to the fullest possible 
extent the saving power of the industrial workers. (3) In order to effec- 
tively and efficiently meet this task it will be necessary that the banks 
evidence a personal and individual interest in the depositor which can only 
be obtained by a human touch. (4) By actual figures Industrial Savings, 
when carefully and systematically followed up, is an asset to any bank. (5) 
Ethically, Industrial Savings Accounts is the est existing means of pre- 
venting strikes, for the workman who saves his money is very seldom found 
in the company of the agitator. Industrial Savings enables the employee tc 
own his own home, make investments and thus increase the capital of the 
country. 
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' Annual Address .of President S. Fred Strong. 


Washington, D. C., October, 1920. 
To quot a current writer on the subject of thrift: “If we 
do not have capital, we cannot have progress, for we should have no means 
wherewith to make improvements in existing facilities.”” This statement 
emphasizes well the need of thrift, as through savings only can capital 
needs be met. I mean savings in a broad sense—not only the small accumu- 
lations of the many, but the surplus income of the well-to-do. 

The amount of capital available from surplus moneys for extension of 
much-needed facilities has been greatly curtailed by our present schedule 
of Federal taxation. I do not believe that we practice thrift in proportion 
both to our needs and to our unsurpassed opportunities, yet to a considerable 
extent, the savings of the many, through the practice of thrift, must be 
looked to to fill the needs of the people for increased housing and the 
needs of the railroads for extension and equipment. This condition ac- 
centuates just now the important place which the savings banker occupies 
in the economic life of the country. 


Gentlemen: 


Consequently there never was a time when it was more necessary that. 


there be placed before the public the real functions and obligations of 
the savings banker. 

Not only is this important with the urgent need for capital, but to the 
end that the type of our work shall be evident and that our special clien- 
tele shall be protected accordingly. 

Many new plans for developing government agencies as private bankers are 
being advocated very seriously by enthusiastic reformers and being taken 
up by keen politicians. Even municipal savings banks have been advo- 
cated for financing the city with demand deposits. But St. Paul’s experi- 
ment may not be regarded so favorably when it is know that the past 
vear’s operations not only wiped out the surplus, but resulted in a $60,000 
deficit to be paid from taxes. 

Other more or less kindred plans are before Congress, and the recent 
proposal to greatly extend the postal savings system must be studied closely. 
Safety—the First Requisite. 

Although it has been thoroughly established that safety is the primary, 
and interest return the secondary, consideration in the operation of a sav- 
ings bank, the current experiences in the city of Boston offer a new argu- 
ment for wider educational work as to the nature of the typical savings 
account, and the essentials of sound banking as they pertain thereto, if the 
bank is to serve iis proper function in promoting and facilitating thrift, 
saving and safe investment by wage earners and persons of small income. 
The many schemes for securing a portion of the peoples’ savings and for 
promotion of questionable enterprises by the lure of the improbable—if not 
impossible—returns was never greater. All the people must be instructed in 
what the savings banker is and does and what a legitimate investment is. 
I am convinced that even we, the savings bankers of America, have not 
fully appreciated our duty and also our privileges in this regard. Our 
duty is plainly to encourage every means which will promote thrift and 
do it free of selfish motives; our privilege will be to lead, if we grasp our 

opportunities. 
An Attempted Solution. 

At the Spring Meeting of the Council of the Association this section 
brought to the attention of the administration the value of promoting in- 
terest in the bank account as a means to two ends—to bring about the 
accumulation of an increased amount of capital and to increase interest in 
property ownership, thereby stabilizing conditions and providing a check to 
to any tendency toward Socialism. The result of our recommendation was 
the appointment by the President of the Committee on Americanization and 
Thrift (the title has since been changed to the Committee on Public and 
Private Thrift) and all sections of the association are represented in its 
personnel. The report of this committee is in your hands. The program 
which it is seeking to execute has for its purpose the education of the 
public in the value of the bank to the public, and the desirability of utilizing 
its facilities. 

Work of the Office. 

It has been my pleasure and opportunity to be in almost daily touch, 
during the past year, with the work of the section in the New York office. 
The many problems presented were various, far reaching, and some of 
them difficult. To many of these questions and tendencies our secretary 
has devoted deep study and even conducted wide correspondence, yet the 
occasion or opportunity of placing them before the membership may be 
delayed or never arrive. 

I cannot speak too highly of the energy and zeal which Mr. Woodworth 
has put into the work of the section. Much of his work has been for 
the benefit of the entire association, and well merits suitable recognition 
by the administration. 

Savings Bank Functions. 

During the past year the administrative officers of this section have 
been required to decide on the propriety of handling all savings bank mat- 
ters which were presented by members of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, regardless of their affiliation as to actives or associates in the Sav- 
ings Bank Section. Both our section and the National Bank Section were in 
daily receipt of requests for copies of forms and suggestions as to methods. 
These requests were entirely legitimate and if our section had not made 
adequate reply it would have remained for the National Bank Section to 
do so. The same precedent might later have applied to the State Bank 
and Trust Company Sections. 

We therefore decided to view the matter in a broad way, not only be- 
cause of our greater information on questions of savings banking and our 
natural desire that the principles of sound banking should not be over- 
looked by others, but also with a view to avoiding any form of duplication 
in A. P. A. work. There was published through our efforts and under 
supervision and presented to the national bankers, in concise form, the 
best plans for establishing and operating their savings departments, refer- 
ence being made to statutes. 

Statistics of Savings. 

The unquestioned need for accurate statistics on the savings bank business 
of the country brings an increasing number of requests for data of this 
type. Various efforts have been made to compile it, and reputable 


year books print tables of what purports to be the statistics of savings 
banking for the last century. 
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The most superficial analysis of the bases for all such estimates indi- 
cates how inadequate are the reports which are now available. The mat- 
ter has been the subject of correspondence with the Comptroller of the 
Currency and with the National Association of State Superintendents, but 
without material results. 

There are so many difficulties in the way of even an approximation of 
the number if savers and the amount of their sfVings, that both all statistics 
are questionable and many unwarranted comparisons are made with con- 
ditions in smaller and poorer countries. 

In spite of our recent orgy of extravagance, which is freely acknowledged, 
I believe our per capita average of number of savers and amount of sav- 
ings to be far greater than can be proved by ordinary comparisons. The 
attention which we have given to this subject of statistics during the 
past year should develop instructive data in due course. 

Organization. 

I would call your attention to two matters relating to our form of organi- 
zation for committee work. 

First, the executive committee may well be slightly enlarged by including 
as ex-officio members four ex-presidents instead of one, as now. This is cov- 
ered by a proposed amendment to the section’s by-laws, which is printed 
on page 6 of your program. 

Second, I have submitted to your Executive Committee a revision of the 
names and functions of your standing committees, that they may better 
reflect the scope of our activities and perhaps greatly facilitate our work. 


Summary. 

In conclusion, I would summarize the several matters which I have dis- 
cussed, or to which I have referred, as follows: 

1. That we participate collectively and individually for the conservation 
of the American system of equal opportunity and property rights—co- 
operating heartily and constructively in advancing the common welfare, 
but opposing all efforts to inject socialism and sovietism. 

2. That it should be deemed the duty and privilege of the Savings Bank 
Section to cooperate with all types of banking institutions for the develop- 
ment of thrift and the promotion of savings banking. 

3. That we offer all the facilities and experience of the Savings Bank 
Section in the growing importance of the American Bankers’ Association, 
that we recommend the linking up of general committees with the A. B. 
A. with section work and facilities, and we urge more adequate facilities 
for this section, to the end that its very valuable service functions shall 
reach their best and highest development. Respectfully, 


S. FRED STRONG, President. 
Treasurer Conn. Savings Bank, New Haven. 


Report of Committee on Investments. 

GENTLEMEN : 

It is the purpose of the Committee on Investments to discuss but a few of 
the problems which relate to securities and security values which are inci- 
dental to the readjustment following the war period. 

It is but proper to note the past year has witnessed a more rapid and 
substantial progress than was predicted by a noisy but small group of re- 
constructionists. 

First, railroad securities are already showing the benefit of the resump- 
tion of private management of the properties as provided in the Trans- 
portation Act. The provision in that Act as to the basis for rate making 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, for which the savings bankers 
made a long fight, has a most direct relation to the stability of the under- 
lying securities in which we are interested. 

We are informed that savings bankers are purchasing increased amounts 
of railway bonds. Their market position shows a continued tendency to 
strengthen. We recommend reasonable purchases of such bonds at this 
time as an effect to depreciation during the war period. 

Second, the discussion of values which should be used in determining the 
assets of the mutual savings banks has been much discussed and several 
states may seek legislatif®n. In order to avoid the constant changes which 
result from market operations, there is a fair concensus of opinion that 
the values should be entered on the amortization methods which would 
bring down the book value from period to period by adding or deducting 
the ratio of premium or discount for such period. 

We commend the movement in Connecticut, New York, and possibly other 
states to have the asset column show the amortized rather than the daily 
market value of securities as by that bookkeeping method only can a 
bank determine its true income. 

Banks should determine, however, in these days of heavy depreciation in 
market values whether the depreciation in their bond values is due to the 
increased price of capital as reflected in the income basis, or to the fact 
that too many of their bonds which were originally considered first-class 
are now of questionable value. 

A board of trustees must always be sure that the present day depositor 
gets a fair division of the bank earnings; they would, however, be justified 
in dividing a larger percentage of their current earnings when the depre- 
ciation of their bond investments is due to the price of money rather than 
to insufficient security. Unusually high or extra dividends should not 
be declared unless justified by both the high grade of the investments and 
the sufficiency of the surplus accounts. 

Third, as to the investment of savings funds in foreign public securities, 
which are permitted to a limited degree in a few states, we believe that 
the present tendency is away from such investments so far as the savings 
banks are concerned. 

This results not only from the fact that European countries generally 
find it difficult to bring their expenses within their current revenues, but 
the available funds of the banks soon to be needed for domestic purposes 
such as housing and transportation. 

Fourth, it is probable that certain classes of seasoned public utility 
bonds might be safely bought. However, this is probably not the time to 
propose legislation permitting their purchase. Another year or two in this 
unusual era should be of inestimable value in determining a line of safety. 

Fifth, as to the menace of the tax exempt securities. We can report 
most substantial progress in the movement inaugurated by this section 
one year ago to stem the flood of tax exemptions which were then threat- 
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‘ rhe war taxes led to a demand from many interests for special 
treatment in their financing and the appeal by the so-called real estate 
nterest has been especially strong. However, the general opinion at 
Washington appears to run very strongly against any new exemptions 
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York income tax in the expectation that it would greatly increase the 
trength of their appeal to Congre Qur section office took the liberty 


Opposing this New York movement as the exemption feature had a 
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prominent place in the program advocated by the legislative committee on 
housing. However, the special session followed the example of the regular 
session of last winter in striking this one provi ion from the program for 
legislation which otherwise pPoved acceptable for enactment. 

We urge that the savings bankers as well as all others interested in a 


ind industry shall be constantly on 
market from new issues under present 


sound conditions in finance 


their guard to protect the securitie 
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exemption laws as well as from new classes of exempts. Aside from the 
imperative need of eliminating all obstacles to the reas ynable financing of 


industry and commerce, we make the special point that exemptions will 


only perpetuate the harmful rates of taxation with which ev ry business man 
ic familiar. The tax base must be broadened rather than narrowed. 

Finally, as our tax problem appears to be one most susceptible of im- 
provement through attention to public expend tures, we urge that a 
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Report of Committee on Amortization. 

Your Committee on Amortization of Mortgage Loans begs to report 
progress in its work, although the office of the section has been so con 
gested with work that we have been unable to continue the very active 
campaign of last year. The only item of publicity was an article on 


which appeared in the Journal 
substantially the 


“Improved Methods of Mortgage Finance’’ 
of our Association for January and which was printed in 


same form in a considerable number of newspapers and both banking and 
real estate periodicals throughout the country. 
J. 
The principle of amortization has made great strides during the past 


year, as all beading interests appreciate the al) olute necessity for reducing 
their loans to a safe during this period of inflation. They are re 
quiring that the payments as well as the loans shall be measured in de 
preciated currency. 

We therefore felt that campaign to further 
time would have more the nature of an attempt to obtain credit for things 
accomplished than for actually contributing any public service. 

Within the year banks placed their real estate 
uniform scale of amortization. goth because of the nature of 
plishment and as an indication of difficulties which usually 
overcome, I quote at length from a recent report from Mr. H. C. Robinson, 
Vice-President of the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland, and 
a member of the committee in charge, as follows: 

“Karly last fall our As 
downtown savings banks 
the purpose of 


basis 


any amortization at this 


loans On) i 
the accom 
must he 


Cleveland 


Savings 


whose members consist of the large 
appointed a committee for 


for amortizing real estate 


sociation, 
and trust 
preparing some 


companies, 
practical plan 


loans. Not all of the members of the committee were agreeable to starting 
such a movement and several months were consumed in conference before 
the various institutions which the committee represented were agreeable 


to the inauguration of any sort of plan to amortize loans. The committee, 
however, early in Februray, agreed to two propositions: 


“First, that it was desirable to amortize real estate loans, and 


“Second, that the rates of amortization should not be less than 4 per 
ent. per annum. 
“Some of us on the committe were anxious for a 6 per cent. and some 


were even willing to subscribe to an 8 per cent. rate. By way of com 
promise we all agreed upon a 4 per cent. rate as a minimum. That is, 1 
per cent. per quarters as all of our interest is payable quarterly in Cleve 
land. The Association adopted the report of the committee without very 
much discussion and, so far as I know, all of the banks are to 
proceed at once on the work. 

last fall the Garfield Bank and the Guardian Bank have been 
putting an amortization clause in all of their new mortgages. The Cleve 
land Trust Company, I understand, early in January of this year started 
to provide for amortization on their new loans. 

‘We are aiming for an 8 per cent. reduction each year on principal, and, 
so far, we are meeting with very little objection on the part of the bor 
rowers toward entering into a contract of this sort. 

‘We are also beginning to call in all borrowers who have had loans run- 
ning with us for some time for the purpose of putting the proposition 
squarely up to them for amortizing loans. We have adopted this plan rathor 
than writing a letter and arbitrarily telling them that they must consent 
to such reductions. A borrower gets your idea much better and accepts it 
much more gracefully when some on in authority explans to him just why 
we are doing this. 

“Our argument is, first, that there is not enough money nowadays to 
go round and that it is only fair to our other customers that those who 
have been accommodated in the past when they needed money should now 
reduce their loans systematically. Second, we wish to cooperate, during 
this reconstruction period, in every way possible to encourege thrift and 
that we believe we are doing all borrowers a good turn when we require 
them to save for the purpose of reducing their obligations. In only rare 
exceptions does this argument fail so we are extremely hopeful that by the 
end of the present year we will have practically all of our real estate 
borrowers on the amortization basis. 


member 


‘Since 








CONVENTION. 


“Il understand other banks are to work along similar lines here ir. 
t eiand (OT course e are ll feeling our way in a certain sense, and, sc 
far as I know, there is no uniform course of action being followed.’ 

fhe book or pamphlet on amortization which was reported at the Fall 
Meeting as being in prepartior ll receive further attention as we have 

II. 

to the development of se ond mortgage investments as a suppl ment 

t ink loans with the special view to assisting purchasers of small hi mes, 


that sus h securities 


assume that 


are of the opinion will continue to be un lesirable. 
sound invest- 


of building and the 


such mortgages can be placed on a 


greater Cost 


\\ e rertTuse ae 
view of the 


this time in 
deflation O! the 


certainty that evel! nation’s currency will not restore con- 
fruction Cost to pre-war leve S. 
Qur experience with and observation of such securities appears to have 


en confirmed by the results of effort to establish limited dividend 


— 
every 
. 


ma a urpose of purchasing or stabilizing second mortzages 
in aid ft increased activity in housing construction. 

This attempt, direcths indirectly, to extend savings bank service to 
the class of people from which the great majority of our depositors is 
drawn, was prompted by the very laudable desire to render assistance equal- 
ing that of the building association, but a our lower cost and without the 
gyreatel hilit ind under the professional standards of savings buinkers. 
] think that ‘ ' iid 4a by ery | id TO iccomplis! inv su h purpose, but 
+} ‘ difference nrerest rate 1 hich homes can b finance d through 
these respective t ito! Indicate trie trenzth of the avings bank 
in tl! field. 

Furthermors t is reported that the loan associations in the State of 
Ohio here ich organizatio! have id =the rreatest development in 

Ze and ar tT 16 they ire both re icing the term of m« rigages to usual 
bank tern nd e ¢ arging ibstantial et U comm issio! 

We might submit that the alleged ¢ mpetition between the savings banks 

nd the bu ng a ciatior is more pparent than real i we condemn 
tne exaggeration which thi subject received as the result of the activities 
if i pr pata la ril¢ if Tron (*t i b bnetie I ia met! Fed 
eral officials even published an elaborate report on ‘‘Economics of the 
Construction Industri t} hole tenor of that report being to magnify 
the function of the building association and to disparage that of the savings 
Lb nk. Not only Vere t hie tacts ind arguments inaccurate, but if mia le no 
mention of the fact that in a large proportion of case that as soon as the 
first mortgag paid down to a proper banking basis, it paid f by a 
new loan from t i ys | 

ITT. 

Without dwelling at greater length upon matters which are mmo 

KT ow ledge to banker ve urge that the s ivings bar kers take a def nite 


orce them to assume the burd n and risk of 


stand against every 


the inflation which is kr n to exist in building costs at the present time. 
In pite OT the elan rr | persoms who <& b with mor! VA. a) tTnan j dg 
ment to appropriate the resources of our institutions for the reief of 


housing, we believe that there are sound principles of banking which we 
are under obligation to observe even though we receive no thanks therefor 


until we enter the inevitable time of stress and contraction in credits upon 
which we are already entering 

We condemn the activities of the Federal and state governments in 
furthering the propaganda and interests of lending institutions which rank 


lower than bank grade. We should continue to oppose all efforts to cbtain 
government subsidy through tax exemption for any plan of rediscounting 
the mortgages of building associations, on the ground that it is a mere 
pyramiding of ‘“‘frozen’’ liabilities and would merely be a means of in- 
flating real estate values and establish a most dangerous precedent 

We note that even the building associations are far from unanimous i 
favor of it upon the merits of the so-ca'led Ca!lder-Nolan bil! for the estab 
lishment of Home Loan Banks, and commend the associations of New 


Jersey for placing their opposition upon the broad ground of 
Federal bureaucracy and artificial the credit re-ources of the 
communities served by the local associations. 


bar ks 


inerease 1n 
Various 


If it 


' 


should be found that must take a larger part in the financing 


of real property, does it not 7 md TQ reason that they should hy encouraged 
ind their facilities increased, rather that thev be censured for their legal 


than that 


varieties oO! a 


the blight of paternalism be it aced 
worthy hut smaller 


limitations rather 
of the many 


field’ 


upon any 


element in the mortgage 


Every member of the Savings Bank Section should be urged to give con 
tinued attention to the subject of amortization of mortgage loans for reasons 


forth at length in 
We urge not only the desirability but the need for pron pi 


<ecreTaryv of the <eCTION OT every development in 


the report of this committee last vear. 
report to the 
the local application of 


which were set 


pmortization. 
Resper tfully submitted. 


Joun J. PUuLLeEYN, Chairman. P. J. Suacn. 
B. F. SATL, oe DINKIN 


Wms. A. NELSON, E. B 
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Report of Committee on Service to Members 
Estate Mortgages. 


Your Committee on Service to Members has endea\ ored to cele t for 
espec! il work some of the topics ol! larger or more immediate Importance to 
savings bankers from the ¢ list referred to this committee at 


the Fall, 1919, meeting. 


onsiderable 


On January 19th the chairman wrote to the member: of the committee 
asking them for a frank interchange of ideas as to what topics shou'd be 
selected, and the result was a general approval of his tentative suggestion 


of the following: 


First, the methods and rules for appraisa's, coup'ed with a study of 
land values and their tendencie 

Second, advertising, which includes for savings banks the general sub- 
ject of thrift and savings propaganda. 

Third, the subject of checking privileges on savings accounts, with the 
accompanying question of service charges as a preventive of abuse of that 


privilege. 
Before discussing the 


has become acute during the 


New 


| 


abo wish to mention a which 


ir under a g-neral h 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Lending institutions and especially savings ba~k 
those 


¢ topics we mitter! 


present vi ading of 


have bo-en subjected TO 


criticism by who assume that here is a reservoir 


a large amount of 








SAVINGS 
ff capital which is available for loans on real estate securities. These as- 
sumptions are made by persons who are not familiar with the requirements 
of sound banking, neither do they couple their criticism with any exact 
data as to the actual position of the banks in relation to loans which are 
now being offered. They make much of the fact that the proportion of 
mortgage loans to total resources in many cases has decreased in this time 
of need, but they do not say, even if they realize, that the savings banks in 
reneral are in the market for mortgage loans which offer the usual elements 
of security. 

It is the consensus of opinion among savings bankers that they are doing 
as much to relieve the housing situation as is possible from the viewpoint 
of sound banking, and under their legal restrictions. In fact, it can be 
safely stated as a general rule that the savings banks are operating much 
more normally in this respect than is any other source of mortgage funds. 
They deplore the short-sighted efforts of even public officials to attack their 
motives and methods and to suggest legal enactments which would be dis- 
astrous in their operation, rather than to facilitate the collection of savings 
into this principal source of relief. We note a tendency of legislators to 
turn to the public subsidy of minor agencies as has already been accom- 
plished by legislation in New York. 

It should be made a matter of record that the savings bankers have en- 
deavored to find a new basis of appraisal] which would enable them to take 
a larger number of loans upon new construction. All of those efforts appear 
to have failed because of the lack of standard for the quality of new con- 
struction under the conditions which prevail to-day. There is no rule of 
appraisal which will make sound that which is unreal, and bankers very 
properly refuse to finance either the inflation in costs and builders’ profits 
or the greater depreciation which must result from much present day con- 
struction. 

It is unfortunate that much of the talk by bankers in these times can be 
called destructive criticism by those who refer to the red flag as the alter- 
native for lack of action. This should not discourage our attention to the 
subject as it may prove to be our province to preserve so much free play 
for the economic laws of supply and demand. To quote from 
in the current issue of our official Journal: 

“For one thing, it is not generally enough realized that capital is liquid— 
that it will select the readiest channels and no amount of legislation will 
make it flow uphill. 

“Yield and security are the two factors 
capital to flow into housing. 

“As to yield, the rates of interest are determined by bids from all the 
various interests in our complicated social structure which supply both 
necessities and luxuries—and also from all foreign countries. Capital flows 
where the yield is best in proportion to the risk assumed. 

‘If money is needed for building, why maintain arbitrary checks upon 
interest rates when rental income® will cover even twice or three times the 
present legal limit? Yet in New York the interst rate for mortage loans is 
arbitrarily restricted to 6 per cent. whereas it was substantially modified 
for commercial bank within recent years and call loans are only 
limited by what the borrower can afford to pay. 

‘‘As to securify, our laws and administrative policies will defeat their 
own ends if in the effort to curb the profiteer we jeopardize the invest- 
ments or the mortgage security of the capitalist. As Mr. Kahn has pointed 
out repeatedly, we should treat the capitalist more according to the net 
effect upon the country and its capital fund rather than to the effect on 
the individual man of wealth.’’ 

Regarding the especially critical conditions which prevail in the City 
of New York, where recent legislation has been passed which will not 
only modify the rights of private property beyond anything contemplated 
by American constitutions, President Charles A. Peabody, of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, “recently pointed out that with the control of 
business management of such property largely taken over by the state and 
removed from the hands of the owners, it is impossible for appraisers to 
fix any intelligent values on such properties and, of course, it is the value 
of the property which constitutes the security for loans.’’ 

We therefore find that a tendency exists to make it even more difficult 
for savings bankers to invest in mortgage with that degree of 
safety which is demanded by their depositors. Conditions will differ ac- 
cording to localities, but we believe that savings bankers should be prompt 
to inform the public against measures which will not further the public 
welfare in this important situation as to housing. The underlying laws of 
economics are the same now as before the war and they cannot be changed 
by legislative enactment, by any system of subsidy, or by public ownership. 

The inclination to impose hardships on real estate owners on one hand, and 
to offer taxpayers’ subsidy to them on the other, is a thoroughly vicious 
We even warn that it is thoroughly de- 
this verdict we have ample e from the experience 


an article 


which determine the amount of 


loans 


securities 


plan which accomplishes nothing. 


structive and in idence 


of England. We believe that it is the duty of the bankers to assist the 
public in avoiding the unfortunate housing conditions of that country. 
Returning to the three lines of work selected by your committee last 


report as follows: 


Real Estate 


\ lf e amount of mat | has bee it r secretary 
i tI I opport tv to tormuiate eve i outline of suc! question- 
aires and tentative reports aS we may desire 1 submit to ti members. 
Some very interesting developments have resulted from the valuation 
rf e Interstate Commerce Commission, and the well known problems 
{f tax r nd of appraisers for mortgage loans are calling attention 
f this study which ha received very little attention in the 
pa \! ite the operation of the Federal income tax has stimulated a 
study of valuation and especially of depreciatio harges and has developed 
uch new mat 
We hope t results of this study will be a definite contribution to 
the lor sluation of real estate ect } by reason of the exten- 
perience our secretary along that line 
Advertising for Savings Deposit: 
Ways and mean ror furnishing material at least uggestive of means 
for making a stronger appeal for savings deposits has received some study 
by the members of your committee and no little attention by the secretary. 


Possibly this particular item of service to members will be of more direct 
benefit to a large proportion of our members, especially the smaller banks, 
than any other direct service thus far undertaken. 

The method of furnishing this service is not without its difficulties be- 
cause of our general desire to avoid duplication of service which is already 
available. Furthermore, it is not desirable, in our opinion, that we should 
in any way compete with the advertising agencies. 

However, during the coming year it is expected that the office will be 
much more active in promoting the use of practical methods of obtaining 
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larger and more numerous savings accounts, and it will be important that 
e advertising of members shall harmonize with the general politices of 
the section. It is also believed that the office can render an important 
service in our general desire to carry the message of thrift and saving 
without depending on the generalities of the old “rainy day’’ argument. 

So much valuable space and money is still being wasted on advertising 
balance sheets and directorates that we urge the incoming administration to 
provide an advertising service which will at least be adequate for that 
large number of banks which cannot afford to employ exclusive service. 

We would make the further suggestion that the group or community 
plan of advertising for savings deposits appears to have its advantages in 
many cities. It can embody forceful appeals for public conduct which 
would appear to be distinctly selfish if presented over the name of any 
one bank. We submit this idea for further study, although we fully appre- 
ciate that the mutual banks in certain cities will view any such plan with 
some misgivings—but, granting the desirability of such joint effort, is it 
not feasible to apportion the cost according to either the gross savings 
deposits or the estimated net benefits from the campaign? 


Checking Privileges. 

As to our third topic of checking privileges and service charges, we note 
the tendency to more and more restrict the checking privilege on savings 
.ccounts, even in institutions where it has been allowed. We believe that 
it is a subject worthy of discussion, although we offer no definite recom- 
mendations. 

Other Topics. 

As to the dozen or more other topics on which valuable work might be 
done by this committee if facilities and time permitted, all of them re- 
quire more or less attention of the office staff because of special inquiry 
from banks affiliated with our own and other sections. 

For insance, one topie not included in this list, although naturally of 
special interest to this committee, is that of offering a combination of in- 
surance and savings accounts. However this scheme may appeal to savings 
bankers, we understand that it was the consensus of your opinion at the 
last annual meeting that it was not desirable for savings bankers to com- 
plicate their work with insurance or other possible novelties. But there 
are many banks in the country which have offered the plan or are giving 
it serious consideration. 

Our office is in touch with the various schemes for 
combination of insurance and savings contract or for 
charges the object of systematic but voluntary saving. 
ceive specific information by writing to our secretary. 


either offering a 
making insurance 
Members can re 


fespectfully submitted, 


W. D. LONGYEArR. 
E. K. SATTERLEE, 
HowarD BIDDULPH: 
Jos. R. Nogh. 
Lovis BETz; 

C. J. OBERMAYER. 
JoHN W. B. BRAND. 
JOHN P. KIRBY 


(Chairman. 


Report of Committee on Federal Legislation. 


Your Committee on Federal Legislation begs to report that it has kept a 
close watch on legislative matters at Washington, both through the office 
correspondence with Congressional leaders as well as with those who have 
introduced bills on which we desired information. We have maintained a 
close and constant contact with the General Counsel and the Federal 
Legislative Committee of the American Bankers’ Association, and we have 
co-operated with other committees of our section which are considering mat- 
ters which involve Federal legislation. We will give but a brief summary, 
mentioning first the bills favored, and then the bills opposed. 

Legislation Approved. 

The only bill which we have actively supported was the Transportation 
Act, known as the Cummins-Esch Bill. 

We consistently advocated the points made by Mr. Beach when he ap- 
peared before the Congressional Committee as the representative of our 
section. President Strong having been a member of the Administrative 
Committee of the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, we 
were fully informed on legislative developments. It is unnecessary to detain 
you with an outline of the Act, although it is worthy of note that the 
points for which we especially contended were incorporated in the bill as 
finally passed. Copies of this Act will be supplied by our secretary. 

Legislation Opposed. 

Tax exemption of securities having been condemned in resolutions both 
| {dministrative Committee of the 
we have strongly opposed all bills intended 


’ } ; 
by the Savings Bank Section and by the 


i 
American Bankers’ Association. 


to subsidize lenders on real estate securities as follov 
To establish Federal Home Loan Banks s. 1469 
Federal Urban Mortgage Bank H. R. 10518 
specific Exemption of Mortgage Interest : H. R. 8080 
Federal Building Loan Act | : Ss. 2492 


suilding Loans Through Farm Loan Board — SS 
We have made no representations on various bills intended respectively to 
abolish joint stock land banks, to remove the tax exemption from bonds of 
k land banks, to strike out all provisions for tax exemption in the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, to authorize Federal farm loans through agents in 


localities not served by a National Farm Loan Association, or various other 


joint Stoc 


bills relating to the management and development of the Federal Farm 
Loan System. 
(a) Tax Exemption. 
Our opposition to exemption of the incomes of persons who invest in 


favored securities is based on our intimate knowledge of the conditions 
securities market. Furthermore, we deem it our 
representing the great mass of wage earners and small investors to 
protect our system of taxation on incomes against breaking down through 
allowing persons of wealth to take refuge in tax exempt investments and 
largely withdrawing from the capitalization of conservative industry, the 
source of employment. Earned incomes would then suffer in 
unearned ! 

Tax exemption at the present time must of necessity defeat its own ends— 
for each exemption establishes a precedent for a chain of new exemptions 

The inevitable result would be that persons of small income must select 
their investment from either highly speculative securities which they 


and limitations of the 


d ity a 


comparison 
with the so-called 


cannot afford, or tax exempts which offer them no profit for the exemp- 
tion—the high grade taxable securities being driven from the market. 
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Various publications are available at the section’s office for any person 
who will give the subject the study which it deserves. 

Owing to an attempt to force through the New York State Legislature 
a bill to exempt part or perhaps all of the taxpayers’ holdings of real 
estate mortages from the state income tax on the plea that although the 
state rates were unimportant the action would strengthen the hands of 
those urging similar Federal legislation, as noted above, we were success- 
ful in bringing our position before the state legislature by various com- 
munications. In this we cooperated with an influential body known as 
the State Conference of Mayors and other City Officials, also with the 
York State Tax Association.” 


(b) New Federal Credit Institutions. 

Of the variety of projects for establishing a Federal system of personal 
credit associations for farmers which have been proposed, probably the 
latest and most elaborate of these is the Owen-McFadden bill to create a 
rural credit society and genera] insurance league. Before this last bill 
was introduced in the House, Representative McFadden submitted the bill 
and accompanying argument, to which our secretary gave much study and 
pointed out the objections to its many idealistic and probably un-American 
features. None of this legislation has made any progress and we are not 
disposed to take the proposals seriously. 

Various proposals are made from time to time with reference to the 
Postal Savings Act in which we have a direct interest, as for instance H. R. 
1114, making it the duty of the trustees to loan from the postal savings 
fund upon school district bonds direct, without the intervention of any 
bank but upon application of any school district in the United States. 
Aside from the impractical features of such bills, we believe that this one 
in particular is wrong in principle for two reasons: First, it wou'd estab- 
lish a precedent for other like preferential financing and with increases in 
such list it might become necessary to enlarge the fund by making the 
government a larger factor in savings banking. This indicates our »& cond 
objection, which is that it would tend to increase the interference by gov- 
ernment with local banking interests and with the financial affairs of 
individual citizens-—thus promoting paternalism. 

The recent suggestion of a New York lawyer to increase the rate and 
otherwise to stimulate the postal savings system, has received our close 
attention. It has not yet taken form in any concrete proposal, although it 
will doubtless receive favorable mention in the report of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Reconstruction Problems. 


(c) Federal Aid. 

Another class of bills in which this section and perhaps the American 
Bankers’ Association is interested as largely, although perhaps not so im- 
mediately as in the case of bills carrying tax exemption, includes all those 
which depend for their effect upon a grant of Federal aid to states. This 
subject was discussed in an article by our secretary on “Federal Aid vs. 
Budget Control,’’ and the distribution of reprints of that artic’e among 
members of Congress, bankers and economists, has resulted in much new 
thought on the subject. 

Thus, our Association and all business interests are as to 
the need of a scientific budget system in order to reduce the burden rest- 
ing upon taxpayers. Few appear to have realized that all possible benefits 
from budget control are destroyed by the adoption of Federal Aid methods, 
In the first place, they pre-supposce the development of a Federal bureau- 
eracy on such lines that appropriations must inevitably increase, quite re- 
gardless of benefits received. The distribution of the Federal funds would 
directly develop such political support in states and communities as to 
destroy all prospects for legislative check, and at the same time offer no 
assurance of efficiency. Of equal importance is the fact that the offer of 
Federal aid would make it practically impossible for any state to refuse to 
comply with the Federal conditions and this regardless of the actual needs 
in the locality. In other words, the Federal plan would make it impossible 
for the states to determine the amount of some of the largest items in their 
own budgets, 

It is not within the province of this committee to make a recommenda- 
tion of this kind, but we would express the opinion that bankers should 
make a definite and active fight against all forms of Federal aid to states, 
to localities and to individuals, except as may be required to meet national 
emergencies, 

Furthermore, there is one bill before Congress which carries this Federal] 
aid and indirect effort at nationalization to an extreme. We refer to the 
Smith-Towner bill to establish a U. 8S. Department of Education with main- 
tenance appropriation of $500,000, but also an annual appropritian of 
$100,000,000 to be disbursed by the Secretary of the Department throuzh a 
system of Federal aid to the states on such special projects as partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, improvement of teachers and normal training, 
providing scholarships for “talented young people,’’ supervising instruc- 
tion of native born illiterates, and for teaching English to immigrant illit- 
We suggest that the propriety of such legislation should be brought 
before state bankers’ associations—as we believe that the bill represents 
an effort not only to federalize, but to sovietize the entire educational] 
system of the United States. 

Like objections exist to the various so-called land settlement projects, the 
proof of the fiscal objections mentioned above being proved by the fact that 
a majority of the states have already made appropriations to qualify for the 
Federal grant before the Federal bill has passed either House of Con- 
gress and only as the result of propaganda and even more direct effort by 
the executive official who sponsored the proposal and would have its man- 
agement and patronage. 


New 


unanimous 


erates, 


(d) Segregation of Savings Departments. 
We are advised that segregation of savings departments is to be pro- 
posed by the building interests, in connection with their wi-h that state 
banks now authorized to loan on real estate security shall not come under 
laws and regulations which contemplate their removal from that field 
when they reincorporate as nation banks. 
This subject will be presented by the Committee on State Legislation, but 
we will need your instruction. 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. A. Sapp, Chairman, 
R. C. STEPHENSON, JamMes Hi. 
B. F. Sav, MELVIN A. 
W. E. Knox, V. A. 


MANNING, 
TRAYLOR, 
LERSNER, 





*See “Housing Finance,”’ Leo Day Woodworth, Journal of Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, October, 1920, which has been reprinted for dis- 
tribution on request. The New York circular was reprinted in full in 
Financial Chronicle, September 27, 1920; also see “On Forcing Capital 
Into Housing,’ the Street, September 27, 1920. 


CONVENTION. 


Report of the Committee on State Legislation. 


(sentlemen of the Convention: 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee, Savings Bank Section, he!d 
in New York City, November 18, 1919, the Committee on State Legislation 
we consider legislation for the protection of savings deposits 
in the so-called ‘non-mutual’ states.” To carry out this request, it became 
necessary to collct the facts. The committee made a study of the compre 
hensive report on the subject of protectl nm of savings dep sits submitted by 
the Law Committee of the Savings Bank Section, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, in 1910; also of the Digest of State Banking Statutes, compiled 
and published by the National Monetary Commission in 1910. It was 
decided to bring the studies covered by those two reports down to date. 
Accordingly, your committee addressed a questionnaire to the head of the 
Banking Department of each state in the Union, and we are pleased to report 
that replies were received from every one of the states. 

In order that you may have a clear understanding of the savings fund 
legislative problem in this country, you! committee has made four genera! 
classifications of the states, as follows: 

1. States having mutual savings banks, 

2. States authorizing capitalized banks for savings 


VHS requested t 


only, with restricted 
investments. 

3. States requiring that savings deposits, by whomsoever received, shall 
especially invested, and held for the sole protection of the 
savings depositor. 

4. States which permit, either expressly or by failure to prohibit, commer- 
cial banks and trust companies to accept savings deposits, without requiring 
that the same be segregated or specially invested. 

The necessity for adequate savings fund legislation needs no argument, but 
in view of the present nation-wide campaign to stimulate the savings habit, 
your committee deems it particularly appropriate at this time that bankers 
should see to it that every institution authorized to receive the savings of 
the common people should be subject to such legislation as will insure for 
such savings the nighest measure of safety. If the bankers themselves do 
nct correctly solve this problem it will be done by others less competent 
and less friendly to existing interests. 

Even the most casual examination of state 
reveals the fact that in the great majority of 
either grossly altogether lacking. Some of the facts re- 
vealed by the survey were little less than startling. For example, we find 
that the great state of Illinois has no legislation whatever in regard to 
savings banks or in regard to savings deposits in commercial banks and 
trust companies. The same is true in at least ten other states. The in- 
dustrial state of Ohio, with literaily armies of wage earners, neither has 
any general law for the organization of mutual savings banks, nor appar- 
ently does the savings depositor in a bank doing both a commercial and 
savings business have a prior claim on the savings assets. In fact, by 
virtue of not being entitled to his deposit on demand, he is in reality « 
deferred creditor. This may explain a fact reported some years ago, that 
in a certain manufacturing centre in Ohio there were seventeen saving: 
and loan associations and only one savings bank ! 

On the other hand, our investigation reveals that a comparatively new 
state, namely, California, enacted about ten years ago one of the most 
scientific, thorough and practical banking codes in the entire country; 
This fact is undoubtedly an important contributing factor in the eno: 
mous growth of deposits in that state. Authorities there clain: 
that as a direct result of this law they have attracted from hiding places 
hetween $300.000.000 and £400.000,000. When last reported, savinzs 
deposits in that state were increasing at the rate of $800,000 a day! ” 
There are 1,650,000 persons in that state who have savings accounts avr 
aging approximately nearly $350 per capita of the state’s entire 
population. 

Diversity of state legislation, lamentable though it be in many respect. 
at least has the virtue of stimulating a comparative study of the subject, ad 
by so doing brings to the fore the best features incorporated in the law o! 
each state. This is what actually happened in California—the prese: 
Departmental Banking Law of that state having been drafted only afte 
a careful examination and comparison of the laws of all the other states. 

As a basis preliminary to a thorough study of the savings fund lezis'« 
tive problem throughout the nation, your committee addressed to the ba: 
superintendents of the several states a comprehensive questionnaire touch 
ing the salient features of savings bank legislation. From the information 
thus obtained, supplemented by a personal examination of the laws of eac! 
your committee has prepared the following data. The states are 
treated in four general classifications as described above. 

Class 1: Mutual Savings Banks States. 

Mutual savings banks are in operation in the following eighteen states 
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Massachusetts 
Ni irine SOTA 


California 
Connecticut 
Delaware New Hampshire 
Indiana New Jersey 
Maine New York 
Maryland Pennsylvania 


In all the above states such banks may be organized under genera 
excep. in Delaware, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Ohio, where 
they are ly chartered, and in Ohio, at least, all future saving 
banks must be incorporated under the general banking law requirirg « 
capital stock in each California, as a practical matter, should 
hardly be classed as a mutual bank state, in view of the provisio: 
in its law that ‘‘anyv savings bank organized without capital stock mus’ 
have a reserve fund of at least $1,000,000."" As a matter of fact, there is 
only one mutual savings bank in California, and the provision quoted wa 
inserted in the law, as we understand it, to accommodate that particu 
lar bank. 

In all the mutua! savings bank states the investments in such banks are 
limited to securities, except in Delaware and Maryland, which 
have no provisions regarding the special investment of savings deposits. 

Further classifving the mutual savings bank states according to the 
thoroughness and stringency of their regulations governing the savings 
bank business, especially in regard to deposits in other than 
strictly savings institutions, we find: 

(a) The state cf New York stands pre-eminent among all the states in 
fostering mutual banks, by its law providing that no bank, na 
tional banking association, etc., other than a savings bank or a savings 
and loan association, shall make use of the word “savings’’ in its banking 
business or solicit or receive deposits as a savings bank. By this simple 
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Mutual mavings banks. The law governing these banks is admirable. It 
follows. therefore, that so far as a state may protect the savings of its 
citizele by jegisluation, New York has done so. 

(Db) California, Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, although 
Bot going as far as New York in favoring mutual savings banks, yet give 
adequate proteetiom to the savings depositor by providing that any state 
Bank or trust company receiving deposits in the manner of a savings bank 
shall maintain a separate department therefor; that the assets of such 
department shall be segregated from the other assets of the bank, in- 
vested in savings bank securities, and held for the sole protection of the 
savings depositors. 

(c) Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire and Ohio have certain segrega- 
thom provisions of varying merit, as follows: 

Meine does not require the segregation and special investment of savings 
deposits in banks doing both a commercial and a savings bank business, 
but provides that every trust company receiving savings deposits ‘‘shall 
segregate and set apart, and at all times keep on hand so segregated and 
set apart, assets at least equal to the aggregate amount of such deposits.’’ 
hese assets are held as security for the payment of savings deposits. 

Minnesota requires that savings deposits received by a trust company 
using the words ‘‘savings’’ or “‘savings bank’’ in its name shall be in- 
vested in savings bank securities and that such securities, to an amount 
eygual to the savings deposits, shall be kept on hand for the exclusive 
protection of such deposits. Apparently the savings deposits in other 
state Banking institations need not be segregated or specially investd. In 
this respect the law seems illogical and inadequate. 

New Hampshire requires that the savings business of trust companies, 
etc., shall be conducted as a separate department, amenable to the laws 


governing savings banks, but does not expressly give the savings de- 
positor a prior claim against the assets of that department. It would 


seem that the kaw should be more explicit in that respect. 

Chie provides that a bank combining the savings bank business with 
that of a commercial bank or trust company shall keep separate books of 
account for each class and ‘‘Receipts, investments and transactions relat- 
ing toe each of such classes of business shall be governed by the provisions 
ang restrictions herein specially provided  therefor.’’ Apparently no 
actual segregation of assets is required nor any preferred claim given to 
savings depositors 

Gd) Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
W asbington, West Virginia and Wisconsin, being precisely one-half in number 
of the eighten mutual savings bank states, have no segregation provi- 
sions of any kind. 

Thus it is apparent that even in the older and more important banking 
communities, legislation as regards the segregation and special investment 
of savings deposits in other than strictly savings institutions, is far from 
adequate. and even im those states in which the wisdom of the principal 
has been recognized, the law should be made more explicit. 

Class 2: States authorizing capitalized banks for savings only, with re- 
stricted investments 
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commercial banks and trust companies to accept savings deposits without 
requiring that the same be regregated or specially invested: 
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Alabama Louisiana Oklahoma 
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heptuck' Ohio 
wieu of the unsatisfactory condition of savings bank legislation wm 
so mane of the states. as disclosed by the facts outlined above, your com- 
mittee wishes to go on record as unqualifiedly favoring the segregation 


of sauings deposits. 

We have very good reasons for the opinion that a new interest is to be 

taken the segregation of savings deposits. 
As every savings banker knows, such segregation is notonly. sound in princi 
but necessary in practice. We believe it probable that such time has now 
since commercial banks and trust companies established savings 
departments as to have educated a considerable portion of their managers 
to the point where they will-appreciate the validity of our contentions. 
There have been many cases in this country during the past few years of 
grose injustice to savings depositors on account of poor laws. In a com- 
munication addressd to the A. B. A. by Mr. Elias A. Smith, Cashier of 
the Deseret Savings Bank of Salt Lake City, last year, a typical situation 
is described. He says: 

“We have had in our state two véry alarming instances of injustice done 
to savings depositors on account of segregation not being adhered to, the 
banke getting into financial trouble and the commercial depositors with- 
drawing their accounts, while the savings depositors were required to give 
notice of withdrawal, and by the time the notice had expired the bank 
had closed its doors and the savings depositors left to get what there may be 
out wreck, and in both instances they have not been able to realize 
the amount of their deposits, 

fhe country banks very strenuously object to being foreed to separate 
their suVings deposits from their other accounts, because of the amount 
of work that it will entail—but they are not looking toward the interests 
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of their savings depositors who, I think, should be safeguarded by legis- 
lative requirements.”’ 

In addition to our recommendation for the segregation of savings de- 
posits, we wish to recommend: 

First, that the Savings Bank Section of the A. B. A. go on record as faver- 
ing laws for the organization and operation of trustee savings banks in od 
those states where such legislation does not exist. 

Secondly, we recommend to those states having inadequate savings bank 
laws, or none at all, a study, with a view to adoption, of the California 
Departmental Banking Act. 

. Respectfully submitted, 


RAYMOND R. FRazier, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Savings. 

GENTLEMEN: 

Work of This Year. 

The work on subjects assigned to the Committee on Savings has received 
a great deal of detailed attention, but our activities have related more to 
preparation for the work of the future rather than in carrying out any 
definite program at this time. 

There are two principal reasons for this situation. In the first place, it 
has not been deemed desirable or even feasible to appear to be in competi- 
tion with the continued activities of the Government’s War Loan Organi- 
zation which has coupled the preaching of thrift with the sale of war savings 
stamps and other securities. The banks are still a part of that movement 
to the extent that they are prepared to sell these governmental obligations. 
to those who call for them. 

In a few states laws have been passed to require the teaching of thrift. 
in the schools, and the Federal officials have supplied material for courses 
of study which will lay especial emphasis upon the stamps and certificates 
as by examples in arithmetic. 

In the second place, both the public need and the private advantage ir 
the practice of saving have received almost daily attention through an- 
nouncements by various national and international bodies, through declara- 
tions by all types of business men and their organizations, and in practically 
all discussions of social and economic problems which are brought home 
to every individual by the high cost of living. Every bank which ie 
devoted to savings or which maintains a savings department, is conducting 
its own thrift campaign. 

Although frequent inquiries are received at the office of the American 
Bankers’ Association for practical suggestions and help in conducting thrift 
campaigns, to the extent that practically all of our available material has 
been distributed, it has seemed advisable to devote our limited facilities to 
preparation for a well organized national effort after these other scattered 
projects lose their momentum, which in many cases resulted from war 
activities. 

National Thrift Week, organized and managed as an annual event by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, occurred January 17 to 24, the first 
day having been named ‘‘National Thrift, or Bank Day.’? This event was 
approved both by the Savings Bank Section and by the American Bankers’ 
Association in convention last October, and we gave much moral en- 
couragement to member banks in all parts of the country. Both because it 
is not consistent with our policies to focus all of our work on a specia) 
drive for one day, or one week, and because of the almost insignificant 
resources which we command in comparison with the field to be covered, 
the method of co-operating with the National Committee was referred to the 
Administrative Committee of the A. B. A., and by them we were instructed 
to address a communication to the various clearing houses of the country 
and request their hearty cooperation with the local thrift week committees. 
This resulted in very close cooperation with the commercial and industrial 
interests in many cities 

Scope of Thrift Work. 

Our further study of the subject of thrift and savings as a whole indi- 
that there are various branches of the work which should receive 
attention with a view to coordinating each with the other. 

We have heard much of school savings, industrial savings, and home 
economics, but our present study treats of each primarily because of its 
relation to the other. 

The Family Group is the logical economic unit in the community. The 
economic advancement of the community merely reflects the economic 
habits and advancement of the family groups therein. 

We therefore conceive of our work as dividing into three main branches. 
First, education of the child in the ways of thrift; second, the urging of 
thrift upon the wage earner at the point where he receives his wages; 
third, practical instruction of the home-maker in connection with her 
special problems which attract new prominence with prices at their 
present levels. 

As to promotion of school savings systems, the time may have come 
to encourage its use throughout the country. Until the past school year, 
this field had been very largely pre-empted by the War Loan Organization. 
As already mentioned, the public preference for savings bank deposits 
rather than interest-bearing securities has developed very rapidly and there 
are now but few cities in which it is deemed unpatriotic to conduct private 
work along this line. 

Our secretary has making a study of the more successful schoo) 
avings systems, especially those which were established before the war 
and not allowed to become disorganized by the war workers. «It is in- 
tended to develop one or more model plans which would be based upon 
experience in typical localities. Furthermore, the office aims to be in 
position to report upon the several plans which are being exploited by 

mmercial organizations. 

As to industrial savings systems, the section procured an article for the 
lanuary issue of the Journal by the manager of an important industry 
near Springfield, Mass., which has attracted considerable attention. The 
plan is not complicated and it avails of the cooperation of all the loca) 
savings banks. It is to be explained to you by General Manager Tinsley. 

There are plans in almost innumerable variety, all of which have been 
studied and classified by our secretary in a detailed article which appeared 
in the Journal for September. Reprints are available. 

Home economics departments, or bureaus, in savings banks are still a 
novelty. 

The study of home economics and family budgets has been common in 
agricultural institutes and colleges for many years, but it seems to have 
remained for the savings bank to establish the downtown headquarters for 
the wealth of information which the experts in that field are able to offer. 
In practically every other downtown location where such a service could 
be offered to the public, the background would be that of spending rather 
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Report of Committee on Americanization. 
State Governments should 
0 ide with th ime degree of efficiency and economy as found neces- 
| . irtue which should be prac 
pecially obligatory wher 


Your Committee on Americanization has kept in touch with the many 
and varied discussions on this ae mtu inject 
circies. 

Teaching / 

Following the abor' strike 
the need for America 
Senator Ke} Yor) ‘naira é ne committer which privilege of i suing 
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the House, it had 1 the 4 sition of the educational! authori ' ; issu 
were and are =i! ‘voting heir nergies to the establishment of a nationa war ) ch rnineat . nH ‘ : d and 
department of education, and at the present time it seem q very in p ob | ) 
that this so-called Americanization bill will be enacted. Our opinion on 
point is shared by the Inter-Racial Council. 

It is our impression that the country, and especially its business inter- 
ests, has about concluded that there are other and perhaps more important 
factors in Americanization than the mere ability to speak Engli hy im 
portant as that ability might be in any general program. While this new 
view has not yet assumed the form of constructive legislation, it is my 
opinion that it serves as an effective check to legislation based upon the 
frenzied efforts of political influences and would-be molders of public 
opinion, who have proposed almost innumerable plans—-but plans which 
merely established a new national bureaucrat who should receive no definite i 7 3 ) 
instruction from Congress, but would be allowed almost unlimited means San — i ation or agency organized pursuant to the pro- 
for developing his own fads and fancies. We believe the States and locali- — yicions of Section 210 of the Transportation Act of 1920, as amended by 
ties are awake to the dangers and ‘limitations of uch a cheme. A mere Section 5 of the Sundry Civil Appropriations Act, approved June 5, 1920, 
superficial examination of the tentative draft indicates that it involves a and which will also permit investment in such other railway equipment 
Federal bureaucratic control of local work for Americanization through Fed- obligations of a kind and character that in the judgment of the Commit 
eral regulations, sustained by another Federal aid plan. tee on Investment of the Section would constitute a standard savings bank 

In view of the situation as indicated above, so far as any concrete propo- investment and 
sitions are concerned we feel that it would be presumptuous to make any 
recommendations. But we caution every banker and every citizen to make the proper State authorities, is directed to make every effort to secure the 
a serious study of the plans being offered in such numbers by persons who legislation of the above proposed amendment at the Scatiusaniner anasiome 
are either unqualifed or too prejudiced to determine such vital problems of 
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-Further resolved that the Committee on Legislation, in co-operation with 


the legislatures of the several states 
as to either objects or means. Resolved that 


the members of the Savings Bank Section in attendance 
In fact, the need for a broader, deeper and better understood American- at this Convention hereby express their thanks and appreciation of the effi- 
ism does not alone involve alien immigrants. Many of the ehildren from 


cient efforts of President Strong and the officers and committees of the 

our own homes are not properly instructed therein, and some receive no Section for their thorough and efficient work of the past year; our thanks 
instruction therein even in our public schools! to those who have so interestingly addressed us, and espe ia'ly hereby ex- 

Before going far afield for problems, let us interest ourselves in what press our keen appreciation of the painstaking effort by which Chairman 
is going on in the schools in our neighborhoods, to the support of which we Addison and Vice-Chairman Bowles and the members of the local Commit 
contribute—-and which are turning out the voters of tomorrow. tee of Arrangements for the Savings Bank Section have succeeded in making 

The Second Generation. our stay in Washington both pleasurable and profitable 

A sound line of approach to this entire subject which we believe is fre S. H. BEACH, Chairman. 
quently overlooked because of an enthusiastic desire to do something quickly, the report of the Resolutions Committee was adopted by the Section. 
is covered by recent letters from two members of this committee. We 
copy them here without change or comment. 

Mr. Arthur L. Allin, under date of September 30, wrote: ‘I » not Resolution Endorsing Equipment Trust Certificates. 
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Americanization Through Thrift. ion WI ‘opel tate auth: is directed to make every effort to 
We are pleased to learn that Americanization is to receiv practic: ure the leg! ion of the abor roposed amendment at the forthcoming 

application in connection with the promotion of habits of saving and thrift sess] : — of the several States. 

With the elimination of some of the more sentimental features of our work. 

we think it not improbable that by far the best means for educating both 

foreigners and Americans in the value of American institutions will be Newly Elected Officers of Savings Bank Section. 

through economic approach. Respectfully submitted, President: W. A. 
B. F. SAUL, Chairman. JOHN M. SATTERFIELD. nooga, Tenn. 
JOS. N. FRANCOLINI. A. S. WARD. Vice-President: Raymond R. Frazier, President, Washington Mutual Sav- 
ARTHUR L. ALLIN, A. H. GIANNINI, ings Banks, Seattle, Washington. 


sadd, President, Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chatta- 
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Par Clearance Problems. 


By O. Howarp WoLrFE, Cashier, 

The question of clearing country checks has been written 
about and discussed for years and so widely that 
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those who secure the benefit or use of 
to the principal arguments which have been 
time by the bankers, weight 
statement that the Federal 


used from time to eountry 


should no longer be given to the 


Philadel phia 


National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reserve Act proposes an impractical or destructive thing. 
kexperiments with the Federal Reserve collection system has 
proven it to be entirely practical, and so far as we know, 
no bank has suspended dividends or gone out of business 
because of it. 

It is very frequently stated that if it is proper for the 
express companies and the post office to charge fees for the 
relnittance of money, it is therefore proper for the banks 
the same charge, especially since the charge by 
banks is much less, even at one-tenth of one per cent. The 
fundamental weakness in this argument is that it is bank 
credit, not money, that is transferred by checks. Further- 
more, the post office and express companies always charge 
the man for whom the money is sent, and not the man who 
vets it. The country banks reverse this. In the second 
place, the experience of the banks with a money order system 
of their own, which was undertaken some years ago by the 
American Bankers’ Association, discloses the fact that a 
bank money order system could not compete with the post 
office or express company even at lower rates, chiefly be- 
cause there is a post office in eyery hamlet in the United 
States and an express office practically everywhere there is 
i railroad station, and that these offices are open for the 
receipt and the payment of funds at all hours of the day, 
in many cases, of the night as well. 

[t is argued that since Canadian banks charge each other 
exchange, therefore the practice is sound and should be per- 
initted here. The answer to this argument is that the Cana- 
banking excellent does not include a 
central Gold Settlement Fund by 
can be made practically without cost to 
any part of the country. 

Attempts have frequently been made to justify exchange 
the ground that in some cities, New York for 
a check that can be collected at par, so far as ex- 
will be accepted on deposit for 
immediate use at one-twentieth or one-tenth of one per cent, 
depending upon the length of time it takes to collect the 
such a charge is not an exchange charge in the 
sense that the country banker uses it, or in the sense that 
he is now seeking to amend the Federal Reserve Act. It 
nas not been so many years ago since it required two days 
to travel by railroad from New York te Chicago. Later the 
time was reduced to twenty-four hours; to-day it can be 
done in eighteen. Chicago funds that were collected by 
mail by a New York bank fifty years ago would have been 
outstanding five or six days. This time, until the introduc- 
tion of the Federal Reserve collection system, stood at four 
days; to-day credit need be deferred only two days. The 
result has been a corresponding reduction in the cost of ac- 


to Inake 


and. 


lian svstem, as it is, 


collection system or a 


Which transfers 


charges on 
eXample, 
change charge is concerned, 


check. 
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cepting funds payable in Chicago for immediate use. It is 
difficult to see the force of an argument which would say 
that in addition to this charge there should be added one- 
tenth of one per cent to be paid to the bank in Chicago be- 
cause it used to cost that rate to send cash, although it no 
longer needs to be so transferred. Theoretically the people 
as a whole, and including bankers, gain nothing by the im 
position of an exchange charge to cover a cost which, by the 
introduction of better methods, can be eliminated. A prac: 
tice that is not based on sound theory is not sound practice. 
For example, it is sound economics to say coal must be 
mined that power nay be generated, not that miners may 
live comfortably if not luxuriously: railroads must trans- 
port produce, and raw materials in 
order that all of us may use and enjoy the fruits of the 
soil and labor, and not that stockholders and railroad em- 
ployees should benefit beyond their just reward. 
tem of mining or transportation could be which 
would eliminate or reduce the outlay of capital or the 
amount of labor now required, then all of the people should 
benefit, and it would be absurd for the miners or the rail- 
road men to insist that they alone should profit by receiving 
the same pay as before for less service merely because they 
happen to be railroad men or coal miners. The 
analogous with the present position of the country banker. 
Before the installation of a perfected check collection and 
clearing system, there were many costs incidental to ser- 
vice which the country banker rendered in the collection 
of checks for which the country banker was justified in ex- 
acting a fair charge. With the introduction, however, of 
what is undoubtedly the most scientific check collection and 
clearing system in the world, it is not only uneconomic but 
absurd for any group of bankers to insist that they shall 
receive the same pay as before. Nor is our illustration far 
fetched. If you will read the newspapers that were pub- 
lished about 1830 you will of indignation meetings 
held by the owners and drivers of stage lines, who pro- 
tested against the building of railroads. In fact, there were 
riots and tearing up of tracks at Erie, Pennsylvania, and in 
other places. A more recent case on record is that of some 
Marvland farmers who protested vigorously against the 
repair of certain roads in that state on the grounds that 
' they earned a considerable sum of money every winter dur 
ing a dull season by hauling stalled automobiles out of the 
mud. 
Country 


manufactured goods. 


If a sys- 
devised 


CHSeC is 


read 


banks have always laid great stress on the 
statement that checks drawn upon them are pavable at their 
own counters and nowhere else. 


ment for a moment. 


Let us examine that state- 
The deposit and check system, which 
has reached a high state of perfection in this country, has 
provided a method of payment that has supplanted a 


< 


true 
bank note circulation, although inevitably subject to the 
Same economic laws and principles. 
the banks of New England found it 
Suffolk system in order to provide 


As long ago as 1815 
necessary to install the 
a place other than the 
counter of the paying bank where bank notes might be re 
deemed at par. Again, when the National Bank Note sys- 
tem was begun during the Civil War, it was very soon found 
to be necessary to provide for their redemption at par at 
Washington as well as at the counter of the paying bank. 
In more modern history, the experience of the Boston Coun- 
try Clearing House in 1907 proved to the entire country 
the necessity of making checks payable or collectible at par 
in one centre, in order to secure their easy circulation. 

To return, however, to the statement of the country bank- 
ers that checks drawn upon them should be payable only at 
their counters in cash, it has been discovered recently that 
when the Federal Reserve Banks took them at their word 
they immediately repudiated the statement and insisted upon 
charging exchange at one-tenth of one per cent. We may 
remind our friends, the country bankers, that their case 
has been considerably weakened by the fact that they have 
refused to stick to their arguments. For example, the pres- 
ent agitation is being fought out mainly on a new one, the 
argument that the Federal Reserve Banks have recently 
made money and, therefore, they should be willing to pass 
some of it back in the shape of exchange charges, presumably 


CONVENTION. 


| 


banks which now 
1-10 of 1°72. 


very rapidly Ty Oe of 


those 


to all banks, but actually to Asist 
flat 


Reserve Banks would 


upon a exchange rate of because the 


Federal busi- 
ness if they paid all banks one-tenth of one per cent. 

It is interesting to note from what source the agitation 
for universal exchange charge arises. 


the 


It is Significant that 


have been most 


the banks situated in 


banks which active in this campaign 


have been those sections where ex 
change rates were always highest as compared with other 
sections. The reason for this is a very natural one. Only 
those banks can make a proft in exchange which charge 
If all charge the same rate. 


nobody profits: hence we find that banks which have reaped 


more than other banks charge. 


“smoked out” 


and disclose themselves by their attitude in the present agi 


the greatest harvest in exchange are being 
tation. 
Something may now be 


banker. 


said of the viewpoint of the city 
No city bank has as vet been able to pay exchange 
to country banks without getting that exchange back either 
from the profits on the balances of the country banks, or 
from other depositors. If a law should be passed making 
universal exchange charge obligatory or eveu possible, then 
the city banks will be compelled to exact from their country 
correspondents balances sufficiently large to enable them 
to meet the increased cost If, on the 


other hand, the city banks must be expected to look to their 


of collecting checks. 


city depositors for this added exchange cost, then wherein 
is the principle equitable under which the depositors of the 
city banks must pay and the depositors of the country benks 
vo free? There is nothing in the law at present which pre 
vents country banks from charging their depositors exchange 
for the collection of checks deposited. 

In the resolution passed by a meeting of State Bankers 
held at Omaha, January 14, 1920, we find the following: 
it further resolved, that we respectfully request the coopera- 
tion of our city correspondents in this matter (that is, the 
abolition of the par clearance system) and will look with 


es 40 


disfavor upon said corresponding banks if they assume an 
attitude to the contrary.” I venture to say that the average 
city banker, instead of regarding that resolution as polite 
blackmail, would be inclined to smile sadly, since it ts so 
obviously impossible for the country banker to reap any 
profit in exchange unless he can induce his city correspond 
ents to take all checks at par, absorb the exchange on those 
they collect for the country correspondent, and, in addition. 
permit him to charge them at least one-tenth of one per cent. 
['nless he can pass the burden along to his city corre 
spondent, it is a mathematical impossibility for the country 
banker to make real profits in exchange, however devently 
that consummation may be wished. 

The collection of Inevitably and 
bound up with the holding of reserve balances. The eggs 
If a flat rate of exchange of one 
tenth of one per cent were imposed by every bank for paying 


checks is inextricably 


cannot be unscrambled. 


its checks, I believe that no city bank could afford to accept 
country checks at pay from its country correspondent for 
less than prohibitive balances. 
snap judgment. It is a 
can verify for himself. 

lederal 


That is neither theory nor 
mathematical truth that anv one 
I think those who propose that the 
should collect checks at par but 
pav out exchange to their member banks have thought the 


Reserve Banks 
thing out, and realizing the impossibility of going hack to 
the old system without injury to the Federal Reserve Act. 
have suggested the proposition as the only possible alternu 
tive. Such an arrangement, however, is entirely impracti 
cable, because the result would be that the Federal Reserve 
Banks would be serving their members by collecting checks 
deposited, and then paying them for the privilege of render 
ing this service by allowing them exchange at one-tenth of 
one per cent on checks paid. 

Before concluding these references to the city bank’s point 
of view, let me remind you that no city bank is opposed to 
the country bank's charges because it will cost them mone 
That seems to be the Common impression, as if the city 
banks were philanthropists or altruists on this question. Be- 
lieve me, gentlemen, they are not. They must pass on the 


charge you exact to their depositors, either in actual money 








or augmented balances. They have had the courage to make 
their depositors pay one way or the other. You have not. 
All that they were able to do for their depositors prior to the 
installation of the Federal Reserve collection system was to 
organize country clearing houses and otherwise cut down 
unnecessary costs as far as possible. 

Therefore, I repeat, do not look upon city bankers as un- 
friendly to you if they oppose the general restoration of 
exchange charges. They want to help you all they can in 
the solution of this vexatious problem. They are as much 
interested and have as much at stake as you have. May I 
tell you who and what are the real forces that have worked 
against you and would do so again? They are the bankers 
who shamelessly abused the privilege of charging exchange; 
who remitted for items and letters separately so as always 
to take advantage of “minimum charges’; who charged ex- 
ehange for cashiers’ checks sent in remittance, and then 
repeated the charge when the cashiers check was pre- 
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sented; who charged exchange for small remittances of 
postage stamps; who make pools in cities and towns, each 
taking out exchange for his own checks regardless as to 
which bank actually remitted: who charged one-fourth of 
one per cent when one-tenth of one per cent would have 
been high; in short, those who piled on the straws until the 
camel’s back was broken. I can tell you of even gloomier 
cases; of two bank presidents who swapped their personal 
checks and were not discovered until they had both profited 
to the extent of about a thousand dollars—stolen money, if 
you please, and yet within the law! 

So, gentlemen, when the final arguments are presented 
before the Court of appeals, so to speak, be sure you present 
the full case, clearly and truthfully, with intent to deceive no 
one, least of all yourselves, having in mind that you are Geal- 
ing with enlightened public opinion, that you are opposed by 
Chambers of Commerce, Associations of Credit Men, and by 
the best banking thought everywhere. 


A State Banker’s Defense of the Federal Par Clearance Plan. 


By W. H. Doyie, Cashier State 

In the discussion of the par clearance plan of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, it will be well to consider thoughtfully, the 
defects in the clearance system it attempts to supplant, and 
the benefits that will result from its universal operation 
throughout the nation. 

At the outset we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
banks of this country are clearing houses, through which 95 
per cent of the business dealings and commercial transac- 
tions of the public are negotiated by means of checks. In 
no other country in the world has the use of bank checks 
assumed such tremendous proportions, and therefore, their 
clearance along economic and scientific lines is a problem 
of national interest and importance, in which the public, as 
well as banks, are vitally interested. 

Prior to the inauguration of the Federal Reserve Clear- 
ance Plan, the par clearance of checks was a matter that 
each individual bank throughout the country had endeavored 
to satisfactorily solve for itself. 

Independently, we weré constantly hunting bank 
tionships through which we would be able to clear at par 
for our own institutions, all checks received on other banks. 
Necessarily, we bent every energy to solve this vexatious 
clearance problem to our own Satisfaction, regardless of 
the violation of any economic principles it involved, or who 
suffered the ultimate cost of clearance. The essential need, 
therefore, in opening up a relationship, or a series of such 


rela- 


relationships, in order that we’might secure clearance over 
a wide area, was that the arrangement effected should bind 
the correspondents with whom we formed our alliances, to 
par every item we sent them for clearance, and at the same 
an exchange de- 
that 
that had 


in proviting this 


time force the correspondents to submit to 


duction on every letter they sent us. It is true we 


were not especially solicitous as to the expense 
to be absorbed by the correspondent banks 
When it was impossible for us to make 
of this kind the feat 
possible with some banks), we bided our time by making 
reciprocal arrangements until such might he 
able to do better (and it is a noteworthy fact that many of 
us were interested in doing better). We were constantly 
hunting and trying to secure as many of these relationships 
as possible, in order to head off some enterprising competi- 
tor whose mind had learned to follow ours in clearance 
methods. The more relationships and accounts we had, the 
vreater were the par facilities we afforded ourselves: the 
vyreater were the advantages we had over our competitors, 
and greater were the tolls that ticked into our coffers from 
these sources. 

Any bank that coveted our account—-and there were not 
a few who coveted accounts—positively knew that they 
must stand and deliver on the exchange proposition, and 
thus the securing of reserve accounts was very largely de- 


clearance for us. 


a one-sided agreement (and was im- 


time as we 


sank of Platteville, Wisconsin. 

pendent upon the ability of correspondent banks to devise 
additional par facilities for us, and at the same time for- 
ward us a greater volume of checks upon which we, of 
course, should be privileged to practice the art of deducting 
exchange. We are all familiar with the many iniquitous 
hanking methods and banking practices that followed in 
the wake of that kind of a clearance system, namely, the 
circuitous routing of transit items through various chains 
of banks in order to escape this deadly exchange toll; the 
kiting of checks on the part of both depositors and banks; 
the delay and the liability that attached to every bank con- 
cerned in the negotiation of checks, by reason of this de- 
luved presentment; the uncertainty at all times as to the 
ultimate payment thereof; the great loss of interest inci- 
dentally suffered while clearance was being made through 
these chain link processes; the opening of new accounts 
solely because of the profits to be derived from exchange on 
checks which we might receive for collection from these 
new sources. These evils, together with the fictitious, 
padded and pyramided reserves that naturally resulted in 
mentioned, were the outgrowth of the old 
methods of clearance. So long as facilities were provided 
for ourselves—for our own individual bank——-we considered 
our duty done, and complimented ourselves on our fore- 
sight and ingenuity in shifting the exchange burden onto 
other shoulders, and evading the operation of the Golden 
tule in clearance. Despite the fact that the old clearance 
system exemplified injustice, and permitted the devil to 
take the hindmost, there are still some banks that are will- 
ing to perpetuate the check clearance system that developed 
these pernicious evils. 

Can any thinking man in this day and age of progress— 
of development and efficiency in every line of business— 
for a moment consistently argue that any such obsolete. 
dangerous, unscientific, indefensible clearance method shall 
any longer handicap to-day’s requirements of trade and in- 
dustry? Can any thinking banker endorse and approve 
the continuance of that kind of check clearance; that kind 
of injustice and discrimination? Does he think that the 
vrowing trade and commerce of this country should any 
longer be handicapped in that manner? Our banks were 
not chartered solely for the benefits and selfish personal 
interests of stockholders. They were chartered and created 
to serve the trade and commerce of our country: to facili- 
tate the commercial operations of our people, and we are 
derelict in our duty when we fail to provide facilities which 
will enable our institutions to function not only in the high- 
est interests of trade and industry, but in the highest inter- 
ests of the general public. 

Was it anv wonder that the 


the processes 





Federal Reserve Banks— 


these institutions charged with the mobilization of the 
banking reserves of the country, should at the earliest 
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possible moment set about to modernize the old syste of 
check clearance? We admit that these 
functions—Mobilization and Clearance 
The very first requisite in the most efficient mobili- 


must two great 


Cannot be disasso 
ciated. 
zation of reserves, was the establishment of an economic, 
scientific. check clearance plan; a system of check trans 
portation and check redemption, which would function unl- 
formly and universally throughout the nation, serving mem- 
her and non-member banks alike, converting our great mass 
liabilities into liquid credit, and making them 
available for service as bank reserves in one-half the time 
required under the old system of clearance. It 
admitted that any such object, that any such 


of check 


must be 
service as 
this new clearance plan contemplates, is absolutely essential, 
commendably meritorious from both an economic and com- 
mercial standpoint, and worthy of our fullest and heartiest 
-o-operation aS bankers. For every benefit that we enjoy. 
we should be willing to make some sacrifices to obtain. For 


the many benefits that a sound, economic, par clearance 
system would give, not alone our community, but every 
community in this land—-for the great benefits that would 


accrue to trade and commerce, and to the public, we ought 
to be willing to make the very small contribution that the 
edera! Par System We 


must all be made to realize that we are a of the com 


Reserve Clearance asks of us. 
part 
mercial mechanism of the country, and that 


the 


in the solution 


of economic questions, where vyreatest good and the 


greatest service to the greatest number is of paralmount 
importance, that we must function on broad-gauged lines 
and abandon narrow viewpoints. ecause of the quasi 


public relationship we occupy, much is due from us in the 
solution of banking problems of national scope and charac- 


ter such as this clearance problem is. We have duties and 


responsibilities, both express and implied, to the public and 
to our profession, Which must not be discharged in any 
selfish inanner. ‘The degree of service which we are will 


ing to give our communities; the degree of service which 
we are willing to render in promoting sound, economic bank- 
ing, scientific methods and safe banking practices, is the 
test by which our real usefulness to our communities and 
to the public may be measured and accurately determined. 
Qur co-operation with other banks in securing a nation- 
wide par clearance system for checks, is positively manda- 
tory and necessary in this day and age of our industrial 
and commercial development. 
cannot be 


Our obligation in this regard 
under any pretext whatsoever. The 
personal gain that has been ours under the old system of 
clearance should not justify a narrow-gauged view of the 
problem in all of aspects. The checks outstanding 
against all banks should be made to discharge the highest 
degree of usefulness possible. Under the Federal Reserve 
‘ar Clearance Plan, the highest degree of usefulness and 
efficiency has been conferred upon all checks throughout 
this land, and any bank that would resist this clearance 
plan which seeks to confer greater usefulness and greater 
efficiency on 95 per cent. of the circulating medium of fhis 
country; a plan that seeks to put an end forever to a prac- 
tice that has discredited and handicapped bank checks. has 
signally failed to function in providing services which it 
Was created to render. Bank checks were intended to 
serve as credit bearers throughout this 1nd, discharging 
indebtedness at their face value. 
necessary virtue’ 


excused 


its 


Shall we rob them of that 
They are transfers of credit, or transfer 
orders from a depositor to his bank, directing the payment 
of definite sums to the payee named, or to his order. For 
the convenience they have afforded, and the profits to be 
derived from checking accounts, banks have been responsi- 
ble for the use of the great checks afloat to-day. 
Primarily, they were instruments designed for the use and 
benefit of banks, to escape the transfers of currency from 
hand to hand, and place to plice, throughout the country. 
The currency method of payment was unthinkable for the 
large sums that our commercial transactions represented 
even in the early days of banking, and thus we see how the 
check was an instrument born of necessity, primarily in- 
vented for the use and benefit of banks in facilitating their 
own operations, in order to escape the cost of 


mass of 


currency 


CONVENTION. 


to avoid the hoarding of vast 
quantities of currency which cash payments would have 
the loss of interest on huge sums of actual 
money held in bank vaults for that purpose, not to mention 


transfers coming and going: 
demanded: 


the liability of loss through robbery, etc. To the wide use 
of checks—in educating the public to the true value of bank 
accounts—are we indebted in large measure for the tre- 
mendous banking power that has been built up in this 
country. Bank checks have truly served a great mission 
in our country’s progress, and in its banking development ; 
they are the indispensable instruments of trade and com- 
merce, and through the operation of the Federal Reserve 
Clearance Plan operating uniformly and universally through- 
out our land. these checks can be made the most perfect 
currency in the world. With handicaps removed; with 
discredit no longer possible; with passports to travel un- 
molested throughout the length and breadth of our country 
on missions of helpfulness and usefulness to both debtors 
equipped to perform a higher degree of 
service than ever before. where is the banker worthy of the 
name, that would deprive checks of these great rights and 
added privileges; that would deny the public and commerce 
of the incalculable service that par clearance under the 
lederal Plan would afford us. Away with the 
nalrrow-gauged view that would penalize bank checks; that 
usefulness; that would 
Qut with the system 
that permits tribute to be exacted from the innocent holder 
method 
ade it possible for this nefarious practice to be continued. 
said that 


and creditors: 


Reserve 


would deprive them of increased 


rob them of increased efficiency. 


of bank checks: too long has this old of clearance 


everlasting shame let it not be bankers 
the circulation of checks—the instruments of 
both to the public, that they 


might for their own private gain place a tax thereon, camou- 


To our 
encouraged 
necessity, themselves and 
flaged in the name of exchange. 
Checks have served us too well to deserve penalization for 
our behalf. 
Were our Government to impose or propose a revenue tax 
checks, the necessity for revenue 
iuight be, we would cry out, and rightfully so, against 
an economic crime of that nature, we 
will be inconsistent enough to defend the economic 
crime, when imposed upon bank checks in the name of 


the great services they have wrought in own 


on bank however great 
the 
commission of vet 


Sa lie 


exchange. Why is it that we will ealmly approve that ac- 
tion? Why is it that a relatively few banks are spreading 


propaganda to resist to the last ditch, through Conzressional 
action, court actions, and other more indefensible actions, 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve Banks to undo some of 
the economic wrongs that this country fell heir to under 
the chaotic banking system that existed prior to the enact- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Act? It reflects no honor or 
credit upon us as bankers to resort to these tactics, in order 
that a vicious and antiquated clearance system may be per- 
petuated. If we are not willing to par our customer's checks, 
or in other words, transfer his credits free of charge, why 
haven't we the moral courage to tell and lav a 
charge for the service rendered? ‘The facts are. we cannot 
afford to be so inconsistent with him. We have taught our 
depositors for the sake of their accounts; for the sake of 
the profits that we enjoy on their money without interest, 
that the facilities and service we can offer through check- 
ing accounts, will provide them with the means of discharg- 
ing their obligations everywhere, in a manner highly sat- 
their and the commercial public. 
As business men, we know that there can be no satisfactory 
discharge of indebtedness that submits a distant creditor 
to accept less than 100 cents on the dollar for his claim. As 
bankers, we should know that it is the duty and legal 
obligation of the debtor to place in the hands of his creditor, 
and at the place where the debt is payable, the full value of 
the indebtedness in money or into equivalent. Any tender or 
transfer which involves the creditor in any expense in actu- 
ally getting payment is not payment in full; it is on the 
other hand, an attempt to force creditors to accept less than 
100 cents on the dollar, therefore, it will be seen that banks, 
unwittingly, perhaps, have perpetrated a wrong in inducing 
their customers to make use of these personal check trans- 


him so. 


isfactory to creditors 
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fers, unless we intend to clear these check transfers at par, versal par clearance can only be brought about by the re- 
either over the counter or through the mails. We some demption oft checks in exchange at par, or currency. No non- 
times attempt to justify the exchange deduction on the member bank has been compelled by the Federal Reserve 


ground that a service of this kind cannot be performed 


without remuneration. If a charge is to be made for credit 


transfers, why not 
deception on the public? 


pretenses of 


lay it where it belongs: 
Why take 

The 
know it; 


Why practice 
under false 
entitled to this 
we admit it: the 
elaborate and extravagant transfer and voucher check forms 
that we have provided for his use: we do everything but cut 
each other’s throats for the privilege of thus serving him; 
then why attempt to take from the creditor, the creditor's 
bank, or any other 


accounts 
service? depositor is 


transfer service: we witness 


has assisted in 
the negotiation and redemption of these check transfers, a 


innocent holder who 


Charge that you dared not attempt to collect from the 
party who placed the check in circulation’ There is only 
one answer to that question, and that is—-because it’s 


easier. 

The service that checks have performed for our customers 
is hardly less than the convenience, profit and service that 
their afforded us. No bank nor 
it expect all of these items to be presented over its 
counters for You 
the 
circulation in currency. 


circulation has desires, 
could 
redemption in currency. would be 
total 


Let's be honest and frank 


O})- 


posed To eheck 


redemption of your outstanding 
about it. 
We want our customers to pay by check, and we know better 
than 


their 


charge them 
that 
then is, have we encouraged and promoted the circulation of 


checks, in 


attempt to for the privilege of paving 


obligations in manner. <A significant question 


order that we might exact an exchange toll on 


all of those items that come back to us through the 
for redemption? 


mails 
We have assisted in putting them out into 
circulation, presumably with the avowed intention of penal- 


izing all we possibly can of them when they return to us 


through the mails. This idea of getting exchange when 
you can, and of waiving it when you cant. on all checks that 


this 
practice: it’s 


nothing short of 
tribute 


reach us in lanner, Is reprehensible 


exacting along the lines of least re 


sistance: it's making the helpless submit. because they are 


powerless fo protect themselves in most will 


thus be seen, how under the old system of clearance, there 


instances. It 


developed a_ subtle, shifty 


Opport unity afforded 


dishonest, practice of vetting 


exchange when the easily exacted. 


victim Wasnt 


innot he 


hecause thie present ce protest practice 


which ¢: condoned or defended from any standpoint. 
The Federal Reserve Clearance Plan is one that provides for 
the redemption of checks at 
this 


service that permits the 


100 cents on the dollar every 


where through union. Without cost to banks. or to 


depositors: 9 checks of little banks 


as well as big banks to pass currently throughout the length 


and breadth of this land at 100 cents on the dollar without 


deduction for exchange. It makes every check able to liqui 


date an amount of indebtedness indicated by its terms: it 


raises the country check to the honor and dignity of fune 
tioning side by side with the city check, enabling it to dis- 


and 


value. The 


charge the same measure of usefulness. 


the 


permitting it 


to enjov Same measure of old system of 


clearance robbed the country check of its efficieney: it dis- 
eredited it in the business world. The new system of par 
clearance enables the drawer of every good check to know 


that no creditor who that no innocent holder 


who assists in its negotiation and liquidation. shall be 
called When we 


service of that kind at the disposal of the depositors of our 


accepts it: 
made 


to suffer a «leduction exchange, place a 


banks. and give notice to the world that check 


drawn on our institutions will be honored at 100 cents on 


every FOO 
the dollar, in currency or exchange, whether presented over 
our counters or through the mails, then we may proudly say 
that we have discharged our duty to our communities: that 
we have performed with honor and credit, the service which 
we in return for a charter granting special privileges, were 
created to render the public. In closing I want to refer 
briefly to the argument advanced against par clearance on 
the grounds that it is a usurpation of authority. and an 
abuse of power on the part of the Federal Reserve Banks 
to compel us to remit in exchange at par. 


Uniform and uni- 


banks to remit in exchange at par. Every bank has been 
civen the option of remitting for its own checks in exchange 
aut par, or currency. No par clearance system can be made 
possible, without these requirements. Is it a 
usurpation of authority, or an abuse of power on the part 
of any bank to require redemption of checks in currency? 
if we raise our puny hands and refuse to serve in making 
nation-wide par clearance remitting for our 
checks in exchange at par, then we deserve to bear in silence 
and alone, any grief or anguish that we suffer in redeeming 
crecks in currency over our counters. 

[nder the Federal 


etftective or 


possible, by 


Reserve Par Clearance Plan, millions 
of dollars in the form of checks that formerly cavorted 
around the country; that were constantly being shifted from 
one side of the continent to the other—north, south, east and 
west—through every conceivable channel, in order to dodge 
and escape the deadly exchange tolls to which they were 
subjected under the old system, are now being expeditiously 
liquidated into credit and available for service as 
bank reserves, in one-half the time required under the old 
method of clearance. 


made 


Is it an abuse of power to make avail 
nble for commercial uses these tremendous sums that under 
the old system performed no such meritorious service, but 
on the other hand was responsible for a fictitious, padded, 
pvramided and dangerous reserve? Think of the millions 
of increased interest received from balances on deposit with 
correspondent banks, which every bank has received its 
share of. as a result of the time saved in clearance under 
the new method. Is it an abuse of power for the Federal 
Banks, at great expense to themseives, to place 
this equitable, this reciprocal, this nation-wide service at 
the disposal of both member and non-member banks alike. 
without cost, giving them the option of remitting in exchange 
or currency, for their own items only? Is it 


heeserve 


an abuse of 
power to perform this economic service which enables the 
veneral public as well as banks, to participate in its benefits, 
and that enables the drawer of every good check to know 
that your bank—is worth its face 
value anywhere in the discharge of debts and commercial! 
will that 
only through the co-operation of all banks 


the check of his bank 


possible 
rive checks on 
they have never heretofore 
service that will to the 
Is it not a service that will reflect 
eredit on every bank whose co-operation made it possible’ 


obligations’ I ask. not service—made 


vour institutions an appeal 


that a redound 


henefit of every bank’? 


enjoyed’ Is not 


lacing a period of reconstruction in the world’s finances; 
when the observance of economic law is the bounden duty 


and obligation of every banker: when every ounce of our 


vreat banking power must be made available for the highest 
degree of service and the greatest possible usefulness, if il! 
becomes a minority body of bankers to band together for 
the purpose of resisting and defeating the operation of an 
eonstructive and economic clearance 


equitable, scientific, 


system, designed to serve as a unified transportation sys 
tem in the mobilization of credit and bank reserves through- 
There never was a time when sound methods 
If bank- 
reconstruction and 


readjustment, stand for the enactment and enforcement of 


out the nation. 
and correct banking practices were so necessary. 
ers will not in these perilous times of 
if they will not make some contribution to 
inaugurated to eliminate economic 
wrongs, and to eradicate unsound and indefensible banking 
methods and then defaulted 
obligation to their country and to their profession. 


economic laws: 
a system of banking 
in an 
it took 
a world situation to demonstrate the worth and’saving grace 
of the Federal Reserve Act. No one will attempt to deny 
that the commercial and industrial stability of the nation 
and its banks was preserved by the Federal Reserve Banking 
System, and that without it. 


practices, they have 


there would have been panic 
and throughout the land, from which no bank 
could have and vet. notwithstanding the great 
service that the system rendered every bank, we witness 
the refusal of a relatively few (and let that he 
thankfully said) who are asking Congressional in- 


disaster 


escaped, 


banks 
for a 
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vestigation of the system that saved them from destruction. 
Why the ingratitude? the 
lederal Banks have asked them to remit in ex- 
Re- 


clearance 


sudden exhibition of because 
Reserve 
change at par, or currency, for their own items only. 
fusing to give their co-operation to a method of 
which will make it possible to redeem checks at 100 cents 
on the dollar everywhere, and by their refusal, putting them- 
selves on record as being opposed to the redemption of their 
own checks at par—at the same time asking and compelling 
correspondent banks to provide par facilities for their own 
this same minority body of bankers ask that an 
the 


for usupation of authority and abuse of power. 


selfish use, 


indictment be drawn against Federal Reserve Banks 


Il ask you, 


against whom should the indictment be drawn—the accusers 


or the accused? It is the old question of selfish and per- 


sonal interest exemplified. Economic plans and scientific 


systems, sound principles and safe banking practices always 
have, and always will be opposed by those who think their 
own selfish, private interests be affected by 


may new or 


Methods Adopted by Federal Reserve 


By Cas. DE B. CLAIBORNE, 


“Flow 
When 


Mr. Chatrman 


Nations sink by darling schemes oppressed 
vengeance listens to the fool’s request.’ 
Bankers’ Association. 

Allow me to thank you for the courtesy which affords me this opportunity 
of adding a few words to this much discussed but very annoying subject of 
“par collections.’’ 

While attending a meeting of the Georgia Country Bankers’ Association, 
I had occasion to go to lunch with a certain banker from Macon—I said 
to the colored waiter who was standing by our table, “George give me the 
bill-of-fare.’”” Having, however, forgotten my glasses at the hotel, I was 
compelled to ask the waiter to tell me what was on this bill-of-fare. 
George looked at me and, smiling, said, ‘‘Boss, I ain’t got much education, 
either.”’ Therefore, gentlemen, while I must confess that I feel quite hon- 
ored at the apparent better judgment of our Chairman, yet I fear that he 
pays me this compliment of addressing you, owing to your nature, 
more than to any ability to which I can lay claim— 


and Members of the American 


good 


‘For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech to 
stir men’s blood 

I tell you that which you, yourselves, do know.” 

There seems to be a persistent effort on the part of certain gentlemen in 
all discussions of the subject before us to-day, to make it appear that we 
are attacking the Federal Reserve Bank as a system. This is done with 
the very evident purpose to becloud the issue, to belittle the opponents of 
“par collections’”’ and, especially, to reflect upon the National and State 
Bankers’ Protective Association. 

The system is not an issue—we simply contend that “par collections” is 
a thing impossible—a plain misconception, but at best, if it must come, 
must do so by evolution and not by force and coercion. We contend that 
the Federal Reserve Board must either establish universal par clearance or 
must return to the national banks the privilege of charging exchange. 
That as the Federal Reserve Board has no power over State banks—that as 
the State banks insist that they will continue to charge—the Federal Re- 
serve Board must, as business men, consent, there is no other alternative 
to some plan acceptable to both the State and National banks. National 
banks cannot be expected to compete with State banks under uneven con- 
ditions. And there is no good reason why the State banks should yield 
when they outnumber the National banks and their resources exceed as well, 
Why should the majority yield to the hopeless minority? If that state- 
ment be not correct, we are willing to stand or fall by it. Let the Federal 
Reserve Board, in conjunction with a committee of bankers, take a vote 
the result to be binding on either party to the controversy as far as the 
banking side of it is concerned. Let us see if that boasted 25,000 out of 
30,000 banks, remitting at par are there of their own free will or by 
force. No use arguing over matters which can be proved. If we are in 
the minority, this will show it, and if not, why vield our opinion? But, 
take it from me, they don’t dare put this to an honest test. Along those 
lines, I hope to convince you in as plain, concise and analytical way as | 
possibly can. 

I wish you gentlemen to understand that while I have no desire to be 
personal, yet, as this is a meeting of an Association called to get the views 
of its members upon a very important subject, you are entitled to all the 
facts and a full knowledge of every detail before you can be fairly and 
honestly asked to pass judgment, and appearing as I do, as Chairman of 
the National and State Bankers’ Protective Association, ] hope you will do 
me the justice to believe me when I tell you “that we depend upon the 
justice of our cause for success.”’ Not upon misrepresentation, not 
appeal to prejudice, just the plain cold facts and figures. 

It may be well, therefore, that I explain to you gentlemen why, and how, 
this organization was formed, in view of the fact that it may seem to a 
good many of you here to-day that the machinery to accomplish our pur- 
pose was already in existence. 

Some few years ago, Mr. Harding, the present head of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, came to New Orleans; a committee of Louisiana bankers ap- 
peared before him to discuss this matter of “par collections.” In the 
course of the meeting some one asked Mr. Harding why it was that at the 
Kansas City meeting of the American Bankers’ Association he had made it 
quite plain that he favored the idea of banks charging exchange, and yet, 
sometime afterwards at Washington, before Congress, his attitude had 
changed. His answer was, ‘“‘Woodrow Wilson.’’? From that answer we 
could draw but one conclusion, not that he had changed his mind, not that 
the Board, after a technical or academic discussion of the subject, had been 
convinced, but because another branch of our Government had decided we 
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BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 
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portion of their 
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should have fy llections.”’ This clearly showed 
than 
sound 


COUTSe 


Is. nd uncertainty more 
committee considered that such a position Was un- 
banks then, and I still maintain that such a 
and is unfair now, to settle such an important 
technical question without calling together the best experts on the subject, 
having all sides represented, those for and against, unfair not to have the 
commercial interest of the country at hand, for this not only concerns the 
banks, but the men as well, and then after a full, thorough and 
exhaustive examination, to arrive at a final conclusion. 

I became, in the meanwhile, President of the Louisiana Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. There developed an insistent demand from our membership that | 
took some steps; in November, 1919, I called a meeting of Louisiana bank 
ers, and after a full discussion of the subject by the members, a representa- 
tive of the Federal Reserve bank was invited to address the meeting, but as 
usual with very little success, for just as the Federal Reserve bank, he as- 
sumed the attitude that it was the law, and that, therefore, no other course 
was open to them except to enforce the law, whereas we contend that not 
only it is not the law, but that the opinion of the Attorney-General of the 
United States is in evidence to prove that the Reserve banks are not t 
accept for items on non-member banks and banks that refuse to 
remit at par. Let them deny this if they can. 

But, admitting for argument’s sake that it is the law, our contention was 
that the banks and commercial interests not having been properly consult 
ed, that the law not having been conceived or originated after a full discus 
sion of the matter of ‘‘par collection’’ wel non, as all important economic 
questions should be, that we did not propose to submit to the arbitrary 
judgment of any branch of the Government without that full hearing, which 
we are now insisting upon. It was, therefore, determined that some united 
co-ordinate effort should be made for a discussion of the subject. A meet- 
ing was called for February 6, in New Orleans, of those States, Alabama 
and others, and on that date the National and State Bankers’ Protective 
Association was formed, the main purpose being to have an intelligent, 
practical, and permanent solution of one of the most difficult and delicate 
problems to the bankers of the country. 

I hope you will pardon this preliminary explanation, but I am 
anxious that it be made clear to you gentlemen from the very outset that 
what we have done has been after exhausting every possible means of get 
ting a fair solution. This subject is no pet hobby of the officers of this 
Association—the fact that we are the officers is a mere coincidence, ard 
our organization stands prepared to co-operate, in fact, are here to join 
with the ; Association, and to ask their support in the 
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final adjustment of ‘“‘par collections.” 

Someone may ask, why the need of this new Association? 
closed that there was a division of opinion in the American Bankers’ Assi 
ciation on this topic. This, in a large measure, justified the organizatio: 
Association whose main reason for being would be the settling of 
‘par collection’’—an organization whose officers would be of one mind o1 
every committe work as a unit 
American Bankers’ organization, composed of 
Federal Reserve Act had no option in the 
members of the Federal Reserve, who likewise were 
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been long, tedious and expensive 
ink. this country; that 
banks was circularized twice, involving the mailing 
and addressing of some 60,000 letters, and on one occasion including five 
separate literature which made 150 enclosures, you get. some 
idea of the connected with our fight. Then, in order to impress 
the Federal Government with the idea that State sovereignty was still a 
fact, that the Constitution still prevailed, 
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appeai to the courts for an injunction against the Federal Reserve Bank 
of the Sixth, or Atlantic District, and which injunction is still in effect, 
but it also became necessary to invoke the aid of the various State Legis- 
latures, and I am happy to say that in the short time allotted to us, that 
every State thus far appealed to, namely, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Da- 


kota and Georgia, passed laws allowing banks to charge at the rate of 
1/190 of 1%, or $1.00 a thousand, and prohibiting the protest of such 
checks—this in itself required no little effort. The wisdom of such legis- 


lation may be questioned in all good faith by some. I can assure you, 
gentlemen, that the most calm and sober judgment guided us in this action. 
It became fight fire with fire. The Federal Reserve Board 
stood proudly on technicalities of the law, when you well know it is purely) 
a matter of business, not law, involved. For, if the Federal Reserve 
had so desired. they had, in my opinion, the power to have the law amended 
just as they had the law passed in other sections. gut all attempts to make 
thema recede, or compromise, had failed; not only would not the Federal 
Reserve banks compromise, but they persisted in their plan to 
force upon the banks this idealistic idea of “par collection,’’ and in order to 
force it, resorted to all means of persecutions, and in instances to 
methods questionably legal and which must be condemned by every fair- 
minded banker—a display of energy and coercion could have been 
used much more effectivel the Socialists and Bolshevists of this 
country than the law-abiding bankers. To think that a Government agency 
of this United backed by the machinery of this all-powerful coun- 
try of one hundred million people, did not, and would depend upon 
the justice of their cause for success, but upon might and persecution to 
put it into effect. 

Such a charge, gentlemen, cannot be made to such a representative body 
as the State Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association without 
submitting to you the evidence upon which is based those accusations: 
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EXTRACTS FROM HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
HOUSE FO REPRESENTATIVES, SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 
May 4, 1920. 

The following are extracts from letters and affidavits submitted before 


the Committee on Rules to show that the Federal Reserve Board was using 
force and coercion to compel non-member State banks to remit at par. 


By d. 
“TJ asked him if it was not a fact that he was trying to embarrass us at 
that point to the extent that we would sign the agreement with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, and he stated to me that this was a fact; and further 
stated that he was sent out with these instructions, and also explained to 
me that the Federal Reserve Bank had an unlimited expense account, and 
that if we did not sign up the agreement that other pressure would be 
breught to bear and that sooner or later we would be forced into it. 

“J went up to Burkeville in person and talked with him about this propo- 
sition and told him that I was of the opinion that the Federal Reserve Bank 
had not sent a man out under such instructions, and that I considered that 
it took a first-class crook to pull off a deal of this kind, and such other 
things that I might have said to him I prefer that you have him to repeat 
thema to you.” 


By Mr. 
“While one of our bank force was counting out the money (about $10,000 
mere than we are legally required to carry in our vault) to Mr. Bishop, 
Mr. Lower told us that Mr. Bishop was a United States marshal, hard-boiled 
and armed; that he had cleaned up the State of Kansas and would get us 
anyway, so we had better sign up the agreement and keep our money. 

“Bishop said that a banker in Kansas, who had the only bank in town, 
held out against parring, and that he told him they would start a National 
bamk and drive him out of business, and that he personally was instrumental 
in starting the National bank, and said he would stick to it until he 
drove the Kansas banker out entirely. 

“Mr. Jones and Mr. Davies came along later and claimed they were 
peacemakers direct from the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. Said 
that Lower and Bishop were damned fools and had done entirely wrong at 
Pierce, and advised us to forget what Lower and Bishop had done and sign 
up as the day was near when we would be forced. 

“On or about the 14th day of January, 1920, Mr. Jones joined Mr. Fair- 
ley and Mr. Bryan and has acted as notary public protesting checks pre- 
sented by the foresaid agents of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 
notwithstanding such checks were indorsed on the face, ‘Not payable 
through the Federal Reserve Bank, their branches or agents, nor express 
eompany or postoffice,’ and are continuing to protest such checks when 
we refuse payment of them in their hands, and in one case have presented 
a gheck a second time and protested it each time. 

“Every agent of the Federal Reserve Bank that has been here has advised 
us im substance that they were spending the Government’s money like 
drunken sailors and will not stop at any expense to force us to join the 
system. 

“One of my competitors told me that Mr.*Davies told him in substance 
that the Federal Reserve Board had a steam roller on the way from Wash- 
ington to crush me personally and ruin my bank if I persisted in refusal 
to comply with their demands. I subsequently called Mr. Davies’s atten- 
tion to this report and he personally acknowledged to me that he had made 
such a statement in substance.’’ 

By Mr. R. 8S. Wilfley, Steel City, Neb.: 

‘he said Bishop stated that the Federal Reserve Bank at Omaha had 
regeived instruction from the bank at Kansas City, and they in turn from 
the Federal Reserve B Washington, to place the entire State of 


, «4 
200 TU at 
Nebraska on the par list of the Federal Reserve Bank of Omaha on the 20th 


O. Sims, Orange, Texas: 


W oods Cones, Pic rce, Neb.: 


day of December, 1919. This action to be taken and all the banks of Ne- 
braska placed on the par list regardless of any action or wishes of the 
bank atfected. The aid Bishop went on to Sa} that the Federal] teserve 


Sank had the United Government behind it, and that the Federal 
Regerve wa pow rful enough to make good wn: they started out to 
do. The said Bishop also advised the said Wilfley that it would be advis 
able for him to sign the card which he presented, saying that it would do 
no good to try to fight the Federal Reserve on the matter. as they intended 
to ‘put it Ui rough’ revardle ot what the State ban! thought of it.”? 
by UO. M. i in, Loretto, Neb.: 

‘The other two came to the vicket and introduced themselves as agents 
of the Federal Re Omaha, Neb., and that I would have to 
sign the card they presented, it being an agreement to par all checks for 


States 


iteve! 


the Federal Reserve Bank. They also advised me that they were in position 
to gompel me to do so, regardless of my wishes in the matter. 

“f told thi that if they would send our checks to us through the mails 
as we were the custom of receiving them from other banks we would 
handle them o1 i Satisfactory basis. ‘| hey advised me that they would not 
do so unless we ‘signed up,’ when I advised them that I did not feel that 


| should sign the card, 

‘They presented a large number of checks, the accumulation of several 
days, amounting to $11,197,69, and demanded payment in cash. I offered 
them a draft on an Omaha bank where we keep our reserves banked. This 
refused and advised me that if the cash was not paid to them they 
very check in their possession, and they further advised me 
up’ they (the Federal Reserve Bank) would see 

be able to borrow any money or discount any 
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would protest e 
that if we did not 
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By Mr. C. A. Wallhoj: 


“I then told him he had better take a draft and he came in the next 
morning and took a draft. A man from the Federal Reserve Bank then 
came to see us and told us we better come in, and that if we did not they 
would make it hard for us, as they were going to catch us some time 
with a lot of checks which we would have to be prepared for. We told him 
we thought it unfair to force us in that way and that we were not ready to 
sign the par agreement. Later we found out that during the noon hour he 
had gone to several business men in town—one attorney and one real estate 
dealer, who happened to be a director in our bank—and tried to get them 
to handle the checks for them and to present them in a bunch, but he did 
not succeed. After dinner, when I came back to the bank, I found the 
gentleman still there, and he said that it was not the fault of the directors 
of the Federal Reserve Banks in Chicago, as they got their orders from 
Washington. I told him we had arranged with the First National Bank to 
take care of the matter, and he said that if anything like that was done 
they would not furnish the money to the First National and that they could 
prevent any National bank from furnishing any accommodation.” 

Mr. Harding: I know of cases where there is no hardship imposed on 
the bank in paying cash. 

Mr. Reavis: Without regard to the hardship, do you not accept ex- 
change at par from any bank that will sign this agreement to be obedient 
to your rule 

Mr. Harding: We do. 

Mr. Reavis: And refuse to 
sign your par agreement, 
bank ° 

Mr. Harding: In all 
called to it we have 
agreement. 

Mr. Reavis: What I want to get into this record is the fact that when- 
ever these non-member banks will sign the agreement to do that thing, 
which in law you cannot force them to do, you accept exchange from 
them. 

Mr. Harding: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reavis: And when they 
exchange ? 

Mr. Harding: It appears in some cases that that has been done. 

Mr. Reavis: You not only demand cash but demand legal tender? 

Mr. Harding: By having these agents at these points it may be con- 
tributory to our being able to finally have them all do so. 

The Chairman: That is, the other bankers viewing the methods em- 
ployed, rather than subject themselves to the same methods would come 
to your terms? 

Mr. Harding: Possibly; YES SIR. 

The Chairman: Is it to the money-making advantage of the bank that 
it gather more of the country banks within the system? 

Mr. Harding: We had some figures made the other day as to whether 
or not, if all the banks came into the system, there would be enough gold 
to maintain their reserve. There are 15,125 non-member banks—not eligi- 
ble because they have not sufficient capital. 

The Chairman: Would it make money for the Federal Reserve Banks 
if these non-member banks were to come into the system? 

Mr. Harding: No; I do not think so. 

The Chairman: Then why the insistence on the part of your agents in 
Dallas, Houston, Atlanta, Nebraska and other places that these bankers 
should come in? Why do you present them with the alternative of signing 
this card or paying their checks in cash’ 

The Chairman: Governor, going back to the original Federal Reserve 
Act; the system was created by the Act for the service of the banking in- 
terests of the country; now why is it that the Federal Reserve goes to 
these extremes to procure members of the system? 

Mr. Harding: We are not trying to procure members of the system. 

The Chairman: Then why do you give them this alternative and favor 
them if they come in? 

Mr. Reavis: Weuld you not meet all the requirements and obviate al) 
the hardships being visited on these country banks if you did what the 
Attorney-General says is your-duty to do, not to clear the checks of the 
banks that refuse to sign a par agreement? 

Gov. Harding: I do not think he says that. 
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The Federal Reserve Act, however, does not command or compel those 
State banks to forego any right they may have under the State laws to 
make charges in connection with the payment of checks drawn upon them. 
The Act merely offers the clearing and collection facilities of the Federal 
Reserve Banks upon specified conditions. If the State banks refuse to com- 
ply with the conditions by insisting upon making charges against the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, the result will simply be, so far as the Federal Re- 
serve Act is concerned, that since the Federal Reserve Banks cannot pay 
these charges they cannot clear or collect checks on banks demanding such 
payment from them. 

From what has been said it follows that in my opinion the limitations 
contained in Section 13 relating to charges for the colleciton and payment 
of checks do not apply to State banks not connected with the Federal Re- 


erve System as members or depositors. Checks on banks making such 
charges cannot, however, be cleared or collected through Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

And some Bankers will tell you no non-member has been compelled to 


par. I ask you in all frankness, would you have believed this 
Of course, the Federal Reserve Board told us they did not know 
they were told about them May Sth. Are the men guilty 
the Government? If so, why? We 


remit at 
possible % 
of these things- 
of those abuses still in the employ of 


were told those methods of coercion would stop. I tell you they have 
not stopped. I had occasion to correspond with Mr. Harding rather sharply 
on this subject, and I confess that I received an equally sharp answer. 
That does not, however, change the fact that not only was the system 


those offenses, but continued to offend. Have not the banks of 
this country a just cause for complaint, are we not entitled to the hearing 
not entitled to the full support of this organization 
in the solution of this all-important discussion ¢ 
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to make it immune from economic forces. You bankers, of all men, must 
know by now that Government ownership, or management, judging by the 
past, does not justify any presumption of infallibility on the part of the 
(,overnment. We do not want Government ownership, or ope ration of the 
banking business. I say this because I saw where it has been recommended 
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and we must admit, tne average bank 


on the invested any 


margin of profit is impaired 
who is asking for *‘par collections,” that an attempt 
should be made to force it unwilling banks’ Mr. Harding. the head 
of the Federal Board, admits it is not an feature of the Federal 
Reserve System Let the banks par that par, just as banks 
pay interest on checking accounts and some don’t Why should the banks 
remit at par? Who is asking for this service the Merchants’ Associa 
tion—in other words, the who sells the goods, and why should he 
ask it? If that was the only medium of payment for his goods, he might 
complain. He might argue that it was a business, but 
let us see if the facts justify that 

Is it not a fact that all concerns selling o1 
customers, knowing that banks charge exchange, 
funds which they can deposit in their local banks at mar’ In other 
words, cannot Stone & Company, of New York, Smith, of 
New Orleans, ask that Smith remit in New York exchange. Smit! 
can buy at par in New Orleans, and which Stone & ¢ deposit 
at par in New York‘ 

This would not only obviate the New York 
the New Orleans checks, but would 
the enormous float (estimated at a billion dollars), which 
the fact that the New York bank in which the local 
must give immediate credit for it, whereas it can 
credit for the item at the Federal Reserve Bank. or lose an equal amount 
of time in collecting it direct. In case of payment by local check, the 
net result is, that the deposits of the New York bank are nominally in- 
creased by the amount of such check, and they must carry a proportionally 
larger reserve without having received anything to create such reserve, 
since, as previously stated, there is no which the check can 
be made immediately available. 

Experience shows that a charge of $1.00 a thousand leaves a profit of 
little more than 25c. a thousand for handling the checks. The help to 
operate the department, stamps, statienery, loss of interest on funds with 
which to remit, cost of creating the exchange, make up 75c. a thousand; 
in other words, on a volume of $100,000 of checks, a profit of $25 left. 
And that is called a useless charge on business. When the Federal Reserve 
Board is asked why this petty exchange charge was not paid by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, if it was so petty, they answer very properly it 
would cost the Federal Reserve Banks $135,000,000 a year, and that the 
system could not sustain such an expense. The only difference, therefore, 
if the banks absorb this charge, is that, iastead of one institution, it is 
speard over 30,000 banks. But the cost is there. When the same bank 
vas asked why they did not give immediate use to the banks, instead of 
deferring for two, three and five days, the answer was, they could not 
absorb the float. Again, what is the difference? Each bank does give 
immediate use and thereby each bank carries its proportion of the one 
billion-dollar float, and again the only difference is, the float is spread 
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and for transferring funds, quite different. Agan hear, whv 
should a bank be unwilling to cash a customer’s check, or pay his check 
Every bank is only to cash all checks the counter—that is 
course of busine’s. No bank ever itself to make the 
anywhere the customer sees fit Hie has 

discharge an obligation in that ki currency 
either because it is to his advantage, or for some 
and the merchant who this 
=. mething he believes to be pat he 
worth par. He does so for personal reasons, very likely becaus: 
merchant does—competition. He, however, puts it in the bill. The buyer, 
the drawer of the check, pays for it in his next bill of goods. Why all this 
talk about the innocent, the helpless, who are powerless to protect them- 
selves? I say that every merchant, when he accepts that check, dues so 
with his eyes wide open. But, in fact, it is difficult for me to see this 
solicitude about the poor merchant. My banking experience shows me 
that after life’s journey the average merchant has more of the goods of 
this world than the average banker. Another myth is, that par clearance 
provides for the redemption of checks at 100 cents on the dollar-—without 
cost to banks or depositors. ' 
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Can a merchant in New York deposit 
for immediate use? No. Can he, in New Q@: 
leans, deposit a check on New York? No. Ask the average city bank 
what it makes on exchange. Get the answer, then ask a country nationa! 
bank, which must remit at par but cannot charge exchange to its cus 
tomers, how their exchange account stands, and judge for yourself; be hon 
est, and I say it will show that the country bank is working under a 
big disadvantage as against the city bank. Consult your own books 
don’t take my word. 

I have mentioned all these angles of the case merely to open yor 
minds to all the features of the discussion—because some bankers do not 
seem to understand what the fight is about. 

We are not asking all the banks to make a charge, to charge exchange 
all we ask is to be let alone. That is little enough. Every banker tha: 
wants to can continue to remit at par; let those par that want to par 
Let those charge who want to. That’s the whole issue. We say there is no 
such thing as par even to-day, and that such a thing will never be—check 


urrency at par. Is there any currency that is not taxed something? Ia 
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It may t be an er, to remind you that the State banking sys- 
tem ha ipplied with the larger and most important part of our banking 
knowledge, from which we have derived very beneficial instructions and ex- 
neriences, even if we have paid pretty dearly for some of them, It was a 
State bank—the Ba f Pennsviva that furnished the funds for ration- 
ing the Continental Army at one of the most critical periods of the Revo- 
lutronar’ War. and it has been trui' 1 that the real history of banking 
in the United States only began with the establishment of that institution. 
The State Banking System, accordingly, has been in operation longer than 
any other system; in fact, from 1836 to 1861 it was the only recognized 


banking system of the nation. 


The State Banking system has ilways been the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of new sources of banking power, and in their adaption not only to 
local needs, but to the commerce of the nation, and it is evident that they 
will continue to exert the same influence in the future as they have in the 
past in this respect. 

Notwithstanding many of the early State banks were established on an 


unsecure basis, and perhaps largely for the purpose of promoting speculative 
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they see fit to term “universal par clearance system,’’ not only have they 
one beyond the permissive clause of the law, but have deliberately carried 


intensive Campaign to attract to themselves as large a volume as pos- 


ible by direct request to member banks and by the publication of what 
s known as a par list, and on which par list they publish the names of 
onsenting banks, and in many instances the names of those who refused to 
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the House and the Senate had actually decided to allow the charge, but for 
the appeal by Mr. Harding and a letter by Woodrow Wilson. 

Before closing, gentlemen, I must make it very clear that we are in no 
Vay ittacking the Federal Reserve System, I very thoughtful banker be- 
lieves in the soundness and wonderful potentialities of this Act, if its 
fundamental principles and original purposes, namely discounting and is- 
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To compel ‘‘par collections’? seems to me an arbitrary interference with 
long-established customs on which banks have been built, and thereby 
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America is 
but in 
memorable achievement. 

It is a noteworthy fact that although banking is surrounded by more 
tatutory requirements, and subjected to more severe restrictions and super- 
vision than any other important branch of modern business, it has, never- 
theless, enjoved a growth and developed an initiative and personnel, and ex- 
erted an influence on our life that is quite unmatched in the 
history of world progress, which leads us to the conclusion that supervision, 
when wisely and impartially administered, is capable of the highest and 
most useful service the Government can render the people. 

As regards the subject of bank supervision, my knowledge of it is based 
almost entirely upon my experience as the head of the Michigan Banking 
Department during the past five years. As Michigan is in the billion dollar 


man has produced. 


resources, 


not only in 
great and 


manKiIiNng 


economic 
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class so far as banking resources are concerned, I assume that the conditions 
which obtain there are fairly typical of those in other States. 

State bank supervision has its unfavorable as well as its favorable aspects. 
It has too often been subjected to political control, which always and every- 
where results in lax administration and dangerous discriminatory practices 
The State Banking Department should be as exempt from that sort of con- 
trol as the judiciary itself. Not only its usefulness, but the honor of the 
State and the stability of our whole business structure depend upon its 
vigilant and impartial conduct. However, there are many gratifying signs 
that this menace to efficient bank supervision is disappearing. It has been 
demonstrated in Michigan that the banking department is not a political 
department, and it is to be hoped that this condition will soon apply to all 
other States. 

One of the most aggravating handicaps to the successful enforcement of 
the State Banking Law has been the inadequate compensation provided for 
those who are charged with that duty, particularly as it applies to the 
examiner. Only a high order of bookkeeping and analytical ability are 
equal to the task of making a thorough and trustworthy examination of a4 
bank’s affairs, and the sad fact is, that the meager legislative appropriation 
has not always permitted the employment of ability of this kind. Like the 
head of a great modern commercial or industrial enterprise, the superintend- 
ent of a sSanking Department should surround himself with capable, 
conscientious and thoroughly trained assistants, and this can only be done 
when ample funds are at his disposal to adequately compensate them. It 
was the lack of funds for this purpose that greatly retarded the development 
and value of the work of the first bank supervisory bureaus in many States. 
While this handicap has been largely overcome by the more liberal policy 
which is now being pursued, there is still chance for considerable improvement. 

As it is impossible for the chief of the banking department in most States 
to give his personal attention to much of the field work that is being carried 
on under his official direction, he is necessarily compelled to rely upon the 
reports of his examiners, and unless these men are exceptionally competent 
and dependable, the most serious consequences may follow. It is not only 
because their work is of a highly expert character, but because it is of so 
much consequence to the most vital interests of the State, that the pay of 
these men should be fixed at a figure that will insure not only their reten- 
tion in the service, but their enthusiastic devotion and co-operation. 

The nature of incorporated banking business, for obvious reasons, has 
made apparent almost from its inception the necessity of adequate statu- 
tory regulation and the advisability of strict supervision. This plan was 
wise, as has been demonstrated ; primarily this protection was for the benefit 
of bank depositors, and it has served this purpose well. In proper super- 
vision, however, the stockholder is entitled to and should receive considera- 
tion. In order to afford this protection to depositors and stockholders of 
the State banks of America, the State supervising departments are co- 
operating with each other in every way possible. This co-operation is 
brought about, to a great degree, through the National Association of State 
Bank Supervisors, an association formed several years ago, and now in- 
cluding in its membership the head of the banking department in practically 
every State in the Union. The object of this association was to improve 
and render more efficient State Bank Supervision and State banking condi- 
tions. It affords its members an opportunity of securing the benefits of the 
experience of all other members in different sections of the country, as 
well as reliable information regarding financial and industrial affairs af- 
fecting banking conditions, and at the annual convention of the association 
the discussions in connection with supervisory work and banking condi- 
tions are such as tend naturally in increasing the efficiency of the State 
Banking Departments, and the results are reflected in State bank growth 
and conditions. The growth has been steady and consistent, and the State 
Banking Systems now occupy the leading position in the nation. Recent 
compiled statistics warrant commendation, both to the banks and the super- 
vising departments. 

Efficient superivision has as its foundation adequate statutory regula- 
tions, and as its basis, the thorough examination of the bank. An examina- 
tion of the bank is not accomplished by counting cash and listing notes and 
deposits. It is only performed by making a complete analysis of every 
important asset and liability of the bank. as well as a study of the habits 
and character of the officials and directors, and while the supervisor should 
require in blanks furnished for the examination a report of conditions in 
detail that covers every feature of the business so far as can be determined, 
the examiner should understand that there are other matters which require 
attention and consideration. 

The position of an examiner is an interesting one, and one that requires 
excéptionally good judgment, if he be successful in his work. He should 
give consideration to the fact that a major portion of bank losses are occa- 


state 
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sioned on account of over-extended lines of credit, and should be especially 
watchful of this feature in every bank. A well maintained departmental 
credit bureau is an important factor in supplying information to the banks 
and in assisting in analyzing credit lines by the department. 

I hold it of first importance that the bank supervisor should in- 
sist at all times on a faithful observance of the statutory require- 
ments of the banking provisions relating to the conduct of the banking 
As a rule, these statutory provisions are plain and reasonable. 
and there should be no necessity of digressing therefrom. Where interpre 
tations of the statute or regulations are necessary they should be general. 
and no special rules should be made for any class of banks. It is the inten 
tion that statutory requirements should cover all situations which are like}, 
to arise. I think this, as a rule, is true, at least it has been so in Michigan 
except during the war period, when such unexpected conditions arose as 
wemed to justify some special regulations which were not always in strict 
conformity with the statutory provisions. However, those were extraordinars 
which, let us hope, will never come again. It was a case where the 
enormous credit expansion incidental to the successful financing of the was 
imperative to adopt new and more liberal regulations, but these 
should be ‘‘scrapped”’ at the earliest practicable moment. Onl) 
the most dire exigencies can justify even a temporary departure from the 
time-proved principles and methods of sound banking. While, of course, the 
enforcement of the banking laws should be the chief aim and business of th: 

ipervisor, that should not by any means be considered the entire vocation 

his department. His efforts directed with equal energy to 
bettering banking conditions generally. When bankers understand that the 
interested in not only holding them to a strict 
yipliance with the statutory regulations, but promoting the effi 
iency and welfare of every banking concern under its authority, then that 
confidence on which all modern enterprises and progress are founded is 
engendered, and the most helpful and stimulating co-operation is assured 

In many States the bank supervisor is given authority to approve or dis 
organization of State banks. It is obvious that 
a view of providing ever 


business, 


Limes 


riade it 


regulations 


should be 


. ipervising de partn ent is 
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application for the 
this authority should be mainly exercised with 
section of the State with adequate banking facilities. Of course, it would 
not be forgotten that the banking business can be overdone, with conse 
quences which are likely to be more disastrous than those which attend un 
due expansion in pther lines of activity. One of the chief duties of the 
Bank Supervisor should be to see that new banks are established to meet 
real needs for banking accommodations, rather than to gratify persona! 
rivalries, or to exploit financial ambitions. 

It should be a settled departmental policy to require, whenever possible, 
boards of directors or a special committee made up from its membership to 
meet with and aid the examiner in the investigation of the bank in order 
that the directors may thus familiarize themselves with the affairs of their 
own bank and promptly render their judgment on all matters which the 
examiner may call to their attention. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
requirement will produce the most satisfactory results. It not only affords 
directors an opportunity to obtain real first-hand knowledge of the way 
their bank is being run, but it will greatly increase their sense of responsi 
bility, which is almost invariably reflected in the improved standing and 
prestige of the bank itself. 

I am frank to say that banks have not always given the publie as ful! 
and explicit information in regard to their condition as they should have 
done. In Michigan, prior to the war period, many subterfuges were used 
by our banks in an endeavor to avoid showing liabilities. Even during the 
war there was considerable hesitation on the part of our bankers in taking 
their proportionate share of Treasury war issues because it would necessi- 
tate showing largely increased liabilities in their ‘‘call’’ statements. I be- 
lieve they have learned a much needed and salutary lesson from their ex 
perience in this respect, and have come to realize that their depositors are 
not disturbed by a frank and complete exhibit of a bank’s liabilities. The 
whole purpose of a ‘‘call’’ statement is to inform the public of the true con 
dition of the bank, and the Bank Supervisor should unflinchingly insist 
that condition be plainly and unmistakably set forth. As a rule, that is 
exactly what is done, as most bankers are quite as solicitous as the Bank 
Supervisor himself that their institutions should observe the highest ethical 
standards in dealing with their customers and the public. And this leads 
me to say that one of the finest things connected with my carrer as Bank 
Supervisor is the opportunity which it affords me of coming into close and 
intimate relation with a body of men whose public spirit, integrity and 
ability have not only been the main factors in bringing’ the country to its 
present world eclipsing pitch of material and financial prosperity, but con 
stitutes the strongest guarantee that it will continue to hold this position 
for many years to come. 
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Seeking Amendment of Reserve Act Concerning Check Collections. 


Bank Section: 

Whereas, the meaning of certain paragraphs of Sections 13 and 16 of 
the Federal! Act, regard to the payment and collection of 
exchange is not unequivocal and clear, and 

Whereas, under the interpretation placed upon the 
Federal Reserve Board the constitutional and charter rights of thousands of 
State banks are being seriously infringed upon, and 

Whereas, the Federal Reserve Law and the Federal Reserve 
have no legal control over State banks not members of the Federal 
System, and 

Whereas, it has been indisputably shown that methods of coercion and 
force have been largely resorted to to force non-member State banks to 
clear for the Federal Reserve Banks at par, and 

Whereas, it is the first duty of this organization to protect in every way 
possible the essential rights of its members ; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, by the State Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 

1. That this Section stand committed to the principle that a valuable 
service is entitled to a reasonable compensation and that all banks are en- 


The following resolution was adopted by the State 


Reserve with 
these Sections by 


Banks can 
{serve 


titled to a reasonable rate of exchange for the collection and remission of 
checks by mail. 

2. That we deprecate and condemn all methods of force and coercion used 
to compel banks to forego their legal and moral rights. 

3. That a committee, to consist of seven members, each of whom sha!] 
be a man who has hitherto been active in opposing the policy of universal! 
par clearance, be appointed by the President of this Section for the purpose 
of obtaining whatever amendment may be necessary to the Federal Reserve 
Law, especially Sections 13 and 16, as may be necessary to guarantee to al! 
banks the right and privilege of charging a reasonable rate of exchange 
for the collection of checks and the remission of the proceeds thereof and 
to do any or all other things which may be necessary or advisable in pro 
tecting the rights of banks with regard to the subject of reasonable ex- 
change charges and for the carrying out of the intents and purposes of this 
resolution. 

4. Be it Resolved further, that the American Bankers’ Association be and 
hereby is requested to increase the appropriation made for the State Bank 
Section to an amount sufficient to defray all necessary expenses incident to 
the activities of this committee. 

5. Be it further Resolved, that the Secretary of this Section, 
Allen, be secretary of this committee. 


George E. 


Newly Elected Officers. 


The following are the newly-elected officers of the Section: 
President—E. C. McDougal, President, Marine Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Vice-President—R. S. Hecht, President, Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co., New Orleans, La. 


Chairman Executive Committee—Fred Collins, Vice-President, Baik of 
Commerce & Trust Co., Memphis. Tenn. 

Members of Executive Committee—John D. Phillips, Vice-President, 
Green Valley Bank, Green Valley, Ill, and George W. Rogers, Viee- 


President, American Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
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The Massachusetts Form of Trust Organization. 


By SYDNEY R. WRIGHTINGTON, of the Boston Bar, Boston, Mass. 


Large scale business to-day depends on two fundamentals, 
the aggregation of the capital of many individuals and the 
limitation of liability to the capital invested. Both of these 
are a kind of credit insurance, in that they distribute the 
‘isk. The first great co-operative enterprises of 150 years 
ago, of which the East India Company was the most famous, 
had the first, but lacked the second of these fundamentals. 
The great losses, however, which followed an era of specu- 
lation resulted at first in repressive legislation in England 
known as the “Bubble Acts.” Business then sought a rem- 
edy in legislation, both in England and the United States, 
and gradually adapted the corporation as an insulator be- 
tween the investor and the risks of the business. 

At the same time that incorporation was becoming the 
normal mode of American business organization, another 
outgrowth of the old English companies was developing 
without the aid of legislation. Massachusetts corporation 
laws did not permit corporations to deal in real estate and 
limited the amount of real estate a corporation could hold, 
so that large real estate developments were financed there 
through the issue of transferable certificates of participa- 
tion by trusts. 
new contrivance. 


The so-called Massachusetts trust is not a 

Chief Justice Shaw in 1854 said such cer- 
tificates were “well understood as muniments of property.” 
The forms of organization were refined by experience and 
from time to time were adopted by enterprises other than 
real estate developments. The successful use of corpora- 
tions, however, overshadowed the use of trusts and outside 
Massachusetts they were practically forgotten until in the 
early 90's combinations of 
through 


corporations were formed 
the medium of crude trusts of this sort. These 
trusts were promptly held illegal, not only because they vio- 
lated statutes punishing monopolies, but the cor- 
porations had exceeded their charter powers in taking part 
in these combinations, Ilestrictive legislation soon made 
such combinations impossible, leaving behind only a_ sug- 
vestion of opprobrium attaching to the name “trust.’”’ There 
was nothing in the trust itself, however, apart from the 
combination, which was either legally or morally wrong. 

Two changes affecting corporations have increased the in- 
terest in business trusts. Incorporation at first was em- 
ployed only by semi-public enterprises to finance which the 
general public were invited to contribute. During the last 
generation, however, it was adopted by almost all private 
enterprises, even those owned practically by one man. In 


because 


imposing taxation and regulations uniformity is essential, 
and when the abuses incident to great corporate monopolies 
brought on an era of heavy taxation and burdensome regu- 
lations, all corporations suffered alike. 

There is nothing unnatural or immoral in the desire of a 
business man to risk only a definite amount of his capital in 
a given enterprise. In some systems that is the normal legal 
status of business. Perhaps if the beginnings of our common 
law had been molded by merchants instead of by soldiers 
and priests, it might have been the normal business status 
with us, but as it is the business man who seeks some pro- 
tection from the risks of business on a credit basis is doomed, 
if he incorporates, to vicarious atonement for the sins of 
others. 

Car trusts and underwriting agreements, which are really 
trusts with transferable shares had paved the way for the 
use of trusts in business, and at about this time court deci- 
sions cleared up some of the legal obscurities which had 
surrounded the employment of trusts and established a foun- 
dation on which lawyers could advise with greater confi- 
dence. 

Until about seven years ago the tendency in drawing dec. 
larations of trust with transferable shares was to imitate as 
closely as possible the scheme of organization of corpora- 
Certificates of stock were used almost identical in 
form with certificates of stock in corporations and the dec- 
for the 
power to elect trustees and to instruct 


tions. 


larations provided meetings of shareholders and 


trustees in even a 
These 
associations were repeatedly held by the courts to be not 
only trusts, but partnerships as well. 


vreater measure than is customary in corporations. 


They depended on 
express or implied agreements with creditors for limitation 
of liability. Then 
Williams vs. 


came the decision in Massachusetts of 
Milton, which supplied a workable test be 
tween pure trust and partnership. 

There is no doubt that the beneficiary of a pure trust, who 
is not also a partner in an association, is protected from per- 
sonal liability for debts incurred in the business of the trust. 
This is a more dependable protection than rules requiring a 
trustee to contract on behalf of the shareholders for freedom 
from liability. Since Williams vs. Milton, all these trusts 
have been careful to eliminate features which might add the 
relation of partnership to that of trust. In the spring of 
1919 the Supreme Court of the United States adopted the 
rules of Williams vs. Milton in the case of Crocker vs. Mal- 
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volved are not sulficiently diverse so that there 
ine beneficiaries who are not trustees, this form of organiza- 


tion will not work. ‘The second consideration is that officers 


of a corporation who act on its behalf are not ordinarily } 


sonally liable for its debts, but trustees are personally 


for debts which they contract as trustees in the manage 
of the trust. They can escape this only by express cont 
where a large 


with the creditor. liere arises a risk 


of trustees delegates power to an executive committee. Trus- 


tees usually can protect times 


themselves by seeing at all 
that there are in the trust estate assets sufficient to meet all 
liabilities. kinds ot liabilities. 


There are, however, certain 


such as liability for personal injuries or for fraud. from 
which the trustees cannot escape by a mere practice of con- 
tracting against liability, because there is 1.0 contract. The 
only protection for the trustees in such cases is liability j 
surance, 
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Another aspect of the subject which will interest bankers 
is a problem with reference to the negotiability of commer- 
cial paper and bonds issued by business trusts. They are 
phrased so as to eliminate all liability of both trustees and 
beneficiaries and to limit the creditor to the assets of the 
trust for his pay. The negotiable instruments law, following 
the common law, provides that an instrument to be nego- 
tiable must be payable absolutely without any condition and 
that a note, payment of which is limited to a specific fund. 
is non-negotiable. It may be that the courts will hold that a 
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do, on the ground that the trust in question was an associa- 
tion and under the Kansas Constitution associations are in- 
cluded with corporations in the application of statutes ex- 
pressly relating to corporations. It is believed, however. that 
the decision would have been different if the trust had had 
no provision for meetings of shareholders and so no element 
of association. 

The Companies Acts of England and Canada make a dis 
tinction between private’ and public companies. 
They do not mean by public companies what we are accus- 
tomed to call public service corporations. 


so-called 


They mean a 
» ,* . . . . 

company the capital of which is solicited from the public. 

A private company is one in which the capital is all provided 
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been availed of by promoters of questionable enterprises who 
feared the publicity compelled by incorporation and the 
penalties for violation of corporation laws. The great ad- 
trusts in the enterprises for which they are 
most appropriate will be lost if indiscriminate use of a form 


vantages of 


of organization that still possesses some dangers for those 
who do not fully understand it, brings on an era of restric. 
tive legislation like that from which corporations are now 
suffering. ‘Those who desire to preserve the freedom of the 
trust form of business organization are not prope gandists of 
[It is believed that it will prove an effective adjunct 
of the system of incorporation, but not a substitute for it. 


its use, 


The Women’s Department in a Trust Company. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM 
Ur. President and Members of the Trust Company Section: 
I want to thank you for the privilege of speaking to you 
to-day, as I believe it is the first time a woman has had this 
honor, and the following will tell you why I am here: 

The Women’s Department of a Trust Company is no longer 
the novelty it was once considered, but has now developed 
into an integral part of every modern institution of this 
character. 

The very fact that I am here to talk to you on this sub- 
ject is no longer evidence merely of the interest or curiosity 
It is, I take it, a 


of the need to exchange notes on an important phase of the 


concerning a new departure. recognition 
Trust Company’s business, which to-day every wide-awake 
officer finds worthy of serious consideration. 

And this recognition of the importance of the Women's 
the fact that the 
vorld has a reputation for taking slowly to inno 
of Women’s Departments, 


Department has come about in spite of 
banking 
vations. 


The establishment we 


may well believe, therefore, has had something inherently 
logical and inevitable to recommend it. 

Recent developments have made this the more apparent. 
that women are taking 
life. 
The 


men opened to 


On the one hand, we have the fact 
part in 
The war gave an enormous impetus in this direction. 
four 


an increasingly large business and financial 


vacating of positions by some million 


women new possibilities. Ixperience so gained became an 


inducement to continue in profitable pursuits, and this 


’rowth in business life meant larger individual earnings for 


women. 


While the war thus stimulated the earning capacities of 


had, on the other hand, the effect of depriving 


women, If 


many of the assistance of their husbands, brothers, or other 


male relatives. in the handling of their financlal affairs 


They could no longer be dependent upon the men of their 


family in this respect. They frequently had to make bank 


arrangements. not only for themselves, but for their 
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family also. ‘This has left its permanent mark. Women 


who have participated in taking care of financial interests 


are not likely to relinquish them, and they doubtless are 


finding that men welcome rather than oppose this develop 


All this has greatly increased the need of banking and 


trust facilities adapted to the special requirements of 
women. The process of educating woman to the extent 
of persuading her to keep a bank account, though still in 
progress, has thus made long strides. The establishment 


of trusts by women, their acting as executors, or co-execu 
tors, their close relation to matters of guardianship, their 
need for safekeeping accounts, and for safe deposit service. 
have brought frequent contact 
with the trust company on the side of its trust functions. 
Little argument is necessary to prove the advisability of 
giving careful attention to these functions and specializing 
this service in the Women’s Department. 

We have found that the growing familiarity of women 
with business methods does not obviate the advantage of 
a distinctive, individualized department devoted to them, 
nor does it make it less agreeable and advantageous for 
them to deal with women in trust and banking matters. 


women into increasingly 
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The fact, for instance, that a woman is familiar with the 
uses of a check-book, or deposit slip, does not make her un- 
appreciative of the conveniences of a special room, or the 
privilege of being able to talk to a competent woman re- 
carding family finances, her monthly housekeeping budget, 
or other personal matters on which she feels that she can 
talk more freely to one of her own sex. 


But there still remains a great body of women who are 
just beginning their acquaintance with financial affairs. 


and to whom the possibility of taking the initial steps under 
the guidance of a woman with financial experience appeals 
very strongly. 
easier for women to 
rather than have it 
In doing this it encourages addi- 
tional business for the trust company and contributes to the 
thrift in a part of the population. 
told, sive us in the 
neighborhood of fifty million women in the country. Surely 
that 
As to this matter of women having women to deal with 


The Women’s Department makes it 
‘(lo their banking business themselves, 
(lone for them by men. 
ndvancement of large 


Fhe Census. I am will somewhere 


suggests opportunity. 


instead of men—however well a woman may be accustomed 


to mingling with business men, women, after all, are no! 


nen. ‘Their financial needs may be the same, but they are 
affected by other influences that become associated with 
their business dealings. So we find that in our service the 


that understanding which 
should exist between the woman client and the Manager of 


the Women’s Department. 


personal note counts for much 


l;very trust company nowadays, of course, strives to give 
service. The Women’s Department can bring to this service 
In ou! 


wolmel 


an intensive, intimate note, not otherwise possible. 


own work, in selecting our personnel, we try to get 


who can convey this distinctive human quality by their per 
sonality. A woman customer who comes into our depart 
ment is tactfully made to feel that we are intensely inter 
her, and women of all classes respond to this, 


the other 


ested in 
A woman to get,a notary public 
She asked 


telephone to call up an intelligence office. 


came in day 
if she could 


We util- 


acknowledgment of some 


use the 


papers. 


ized this suggestion to aid her in getting the servant she 
wanted. The result was that in appreciation of our efforts 


she opened an account with us, and other new business of 
consequence has followed. 

If, again, we happen to know that a woman contemplates 
sending her boy to college, we interest ourselves, send her 
appropriate information, and otherwise seek to be of service. 

Again, with reference to trust accounts, it is made easy 
for women to talk with us regarding some of the difficult 
that The 
for instance, of a woman who wanted to set 
some money for her children, and have it protected 
a spendthrift husband. There is something that ap- 
peals to many women about being able to talk over such a 
situation with another woman, whose training enables her 
to give practical financial advice. 

Whether it is a trust fund, or a baby’s Christmas present 
that is to be talked about, women like to go where they 
have friends, and experience seems to show that the cultiva- 


situations sometimes arise in this connection. 


case, client 


aside 


from 
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tion of this friendly quality is essential to the growth of 
such trust company business. 

We find, too, that women are appreciative in a high de- 
gree of small courtesies or favors. If a woman feels that 
she is being helped, she is usually very anxious to make a 
return in rendering what service she can to the one who 
helped her. So I have found that our women customers are 
very active in doing personal work among their friends. We 
make it a rule never to refuse anything possible that we are 
asked to do. You never can tell what new connections will 
be made. The consequence is that my personal mail is 
large, and covers the widest range of subjects. When my 
opinion is asked about starting a school for servant girls in 
a certain neighborhood, I am not surprised, but try to get 
for the inquirer the best advice we can. We have found 
that we never know where these inquiries, and the resulting 
service, will lead. Very frequently they culminate in sub- 
stantial business, so we never say no to anything in reason. 

There certainly is nothing monotonous about this work. 
I find it the most varied, humanly interesting thing a woman 
can engage in. 

It is particularly in the branch offices of the Trust Com- 
pany, in the residential or retail shopping districts, that the 
Women’s Department can become a most valuable factor for 
service, and for increasing the company’s business. Such 
outposts, with their opportunity to serve women while en- 
gaged in shopping, have proved highly attractive. The 
women’s room becomes recognized as a place which women 
may utilize as the central point in their shopping expedi- 
tions. 

There is nothing that draws them more than a place 
where they are made to feel perfectly at home—where they 
can write letters, telephone, and so forth. 

We make them feel that they can use the Trust Com- 
pany exactly as they like. I may suggest here, that in the 
appointments of such rooms comfort is the essential thing, 
more important than impressiveness or luxury. 

We treat the districts in the neighborhood of our branches 
more or less aS you might a small country community. The 
women of our department make it a point to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the district, know the business and 
trades people in it, and to patronize them. There are won- 
derful new business possibilities, we have found, in the 
intimate contacts which our women thus secure with people 
in their districts, people often in humble capacities. 

These people recognize the fact that we are working 
women ourselves, and they are always ready to do what 
they can toward assisting us in the development of new 
business prospects, while they, themselves, often suggest 
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possibilities that would be ignored were our methods less 
intensive. 

My conception of the scope of the Women’s Department 
in a Trust Company is a broad one. My work in the de- 
partment of which I have charge, if you will permit me to 
refer again to personal experiences, has given me the feel. 
ing that the part women play in trust company business is 
now only in its first stages, and that this work will demand 
expansion on such a scale as will permeate the company’s 
work quite beyond the confines of a women’s reception 
room or the separate teller’s window. I have seen wonder- 
ful opportunities, particularly in this matter of new business, 
for developing woman’s sphere in trust companies’ activities. 

I have come to look upon women in the trust Company as 
serving the part of liaison officers, who act as the connect- 
ing link between the bank and its customers, not 
only, but men. 

You will, I trust, not regard me as unduly boastful for 
my sex, when I say that women have frequently demon 
strated their fertility in ideas in connection with the de 
They have an appre 
ciation for the practical affairs of life, and the value of little 
conveniences and courtesies, which prove effective in ce 
menting the ties of the company with its clients. It was a 
woman who conceived the idea of sending to the depositors of 
a trust company in the vicinity of New York a communica 
tion offering to purchase and charge to their accounts, their 
monthly commutation tickets. The commuter was saved the 
annoyance of standing in a long line, and received his ticket 
in the meil on the last day of the month. The response of 
the commuter was immediate and appreciative, and the 
company thereby made a lot of friends. Surely this was an 
effective builder of good-will. 

Now, especially in the matter of voluntary trusts, the 
Women’s Department has a great opportunity for resultful 
service, and a liberal policy of the trust company in this 
respect makes for excellent returns. 

Again, the possibilities of service in working with popular 
movements, such as charity bazaars, drives for philan- 
thropic or patriotic purposes, etc., are extensive, and can be 
most efficiently utilized by the members of the Wonien's 
Department. There is canvassing to be done, statements to 
be made out, books to be posted, deposit accounts for funds 
to be opened, ete. 

There is no need to give an elaborate recital, showing the 
progress of women’s banking departments. That they have 
come to stay is proven by the actual growth in numbers of 
such departments 
throughout the country. 


womel 


velopment of trust company business. 


established in banking institutions 


Operation and Management of a Safe Deposit. 


By AMEDEE V. 


The vaults, floor space and other equipment of a safe deposit are not a 
measure or standard of safety. They are the necessities for providing 
safety when intelligently and properly used. 

The safety and protection of the valuables deposited and the discharge 
of the obligations of the safe deposit to its patrons, without undue risk, 
depend upon operation and management and, unless these be up to the 
proper standard, the equipment of the department will give but poor 
security and be a constant danger of disaster to the institution. 

The operation and management of the Mercantile Trust Co., Safe De- 
posit Department has been a constant development from the experience of 
daily business and the adoption of results of the experience of others in 
the same line. We do not claim that our operation and management are 
absolutely perfect, but it is our constant endeavor to improve and meet, 
with safety to our patrons and to ourselves, conditions as they arise. 

I believe that our department is unique in its “Securities Vault,’’ which 
is used only by the Trust, Corporation, Real Estate and Bond Departments 
of the Mercantile Trust Co. Each trusteeship, estate, guardianship, cor- 
poration, issue of bonds, etc., in care of the above departments, is kept in 
a separate safe deposit box or safe, under a system of records and control 
of access similar to that used for outside patrons in the other vaults, with 
the addition of a system of checking in and checking out of the contents 
on a direct order issued by the manager of the department which has the 
use of that particular box for that particular estate, guardianship, trustee- 
ship, etc. 

For the operation and management of the outside customers of the five 
customers’ vaults, we have built up a series of records, of routine and of 
rules to guard each step for the handling of business in the safest manner 
our experience and information gained from the experience of others, in- 
dicates. 

There are three points in handling of business in the Safe Deposit Depart- 
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ment which are of first importance, and also many others which are of 
great importance. On the contract, the identification and the handling of 
the coupon rooms depend, primarily, the safety of the valuables deposited 
in the boxes and the security to the company in handling of customers. 

Our contract states to whom the box belongs, the number of the indi 
vidual box, the date the agreement is entered into, annual charge, term 
of rental, conditions of access and the names of those to whom access must 
be granted and other conditions and regulations not of so great import, 
and is signed by one properly authorized to enter into the rental of the 
safe deposit box. This is the basis for the use of the box. 

Our description records give a sufficient and clear identification of thos 


> ° 
who are to have access to the box, and last, the customer is shown to a 


coupon room, where he handles his securities, the door of which automati- 
cally closes and locks when he comes out, and the room is not permitted 
to be used until examined by the employee in charge of the floor, that 
valuables left carelessly may be obtained and turned in to the office and 
finally returned to the owner. 

We hold that, where the contract is properly drawn up, and particularly 
regarding the access, where the identification of one having access can be 
made positive, and the carelessness of the customers guarded against, we 
have covered the three main conditions arising in the business of the Safe De- 
posit Department, and if these are supplemented by proper care in guard 
ing other necessary conditions, safety is assured. 

Our contracts are drawn by those who are thoroughly and properly in- 
formed with relation to filling them out, and they, together with all] other 
records made in connection with the safe deposit box are checked by three 
different parties, before they are permitted to go into the files for use as 
finally correct. This we deem not a matter of red tape, but of proper care 
that the basis of our business will be absolutely correct. Our records do 
not differ, in any great degree, from those of other companies. We still 
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use the puss-word as a part of the identification, but only as a part, not as 
a means of identification, and the identification record must bear the sig- 
nature of the individual to whom it refers. 

The vault custodian, who grants access to the box, is not permitted to 
depend on memory, but must consult his record on each occasion when 
access is granted. This is not alone for the personal identification of the 
individual seeking access, but memory must not be depended upon to de- 
termine whether the individual has the right of access to that particular 
box at that particular time, although there may be no question as to his 
personal identification. 

Regarding coupon rooms, we do not permit the examination or handling of 
contents of boxes in the vaults. The tin must be taken by the customer 
to a coupon room, as our experience has proven to us that customers are 
extremely careless and constantly leave valuables out of the tins of their 
boxes at the time of examination and it is necessary to prevent articles left 
out by carelessness from dropping into the hands of other customers. This 
we accomplish by having the doors of the coupon rooms automatically 
close when released and lock so it is impossible for the room to be en- 
tered until the door is opened by a key in the hands of the employee in 
charge of the floor and who has control over the rooms and can prevent 
use until examined. A customer missing valuables from a box cannot be 
persuaded the absence of the valuables is through his own fault, and it is 
a very questionable matter if he can be convinced by any explanation of 
any system used in guarding keys that the safe deposit box has not been 
opened and part of the contents removed. When a claim is made for a lost 
irticle and the lost article can be produced with a memorandum that it 
was found in one of the locked coupon rooms shortly after the customer 
left, proof is given that it is through carelessness that the valuables were 
not in the safe deposit box when it was locked up. 

We keep a complete record of the date, description of the article, time, 
place and the employee connected with the finding of the valuables. We 
require identification for delivery and also a receipt on the delivery and 
we believe this ‘“‘Lost and Found” record will be strong evidence if suit is 
brought against our company by a patron claiming valuables missing from 
a safe deposit box, to show how carelessness is so frequent and our methods 
to prevent loss to the customer. 

Another word in relation to the access. We insist that the conditions of 
access be rigidly carried out. Accommodation of a customer at variance 
with the records of access is not permitted. The customer prescribes the 
conditions of access and must live up to them as prescribed until changed 
by its own authority. 

Those who have charge of our coupon rooms are mature, trustworthy 
employees. The work is too vital to be placed in the hands of any except 
such as can be absolutely depended upon. 

The keys of all the boxes are securely guarded under a proper system of 
filing in key safes, access to these keys is had by the managers for giving 
out when the box is taken by a customer. The lock of each box is 
changed with the change of each renter and under no condition is a box 
permitted to be used until this change has been made. 

We have a corps of vault custodians, ten in all. The duty of some is 
that of understudy, so should there be a case of absence or resignation, a 
properly trained substitute is ready to be put into the place of the vault cus- 
todian and by a systematic shifting at certain hours of the day of the vault 
custodians, we are able to keep a substitute ready for use in any vault, and 
are not obliged to take chances in absence or resignation by placing an un- 
trained custodian in charge of a vault. 

We have in aJl 151 coupon rooms, and we have never known the time 
when we were unable to handle the customers, even in the rush hours, 
without delay. 

We have a contract with a firm of experts for the complete overhauling, 
each year, of all the movable parts of the doors, including the hinges, auto- 
matics, time clocks, examining, testing, cleaning and guaranteeing all in 


order and perfect working condition. Our contract goes further. Should 
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anything, at any time during the year, fail to operate or show signs of bad 
condition, the expert can be summoned by telegram and must come at once. 

At the opening of the vaults in the morning and the closing in the eve- 
ning, the manager is present to see that all is as it should be and the 
responsibility for winding of each time-clock in each particular door of all 
the vaults rests upon the manager. 

A daily record of the number of hours each clock is wound, the hour at 
which the winding is done, is made and signed by the manager winding 
the clocks. An examination is made by a different individual, shortly be- 
fore closing of the vaults, and a record written of the condition of each 
particular clock of each door, showing the number of hours the clock has 
still to run before it will release the bolt work, and this number is checkéd 
up in order to Know if it be correct before the vault door is closed in the 
evening. All clocks are wound at a fixed hour, in the morning, eight 
o’clock, before business begins. The winding is always twenty-four hours, 
or a multiple of twenty-four hours, as experience has shown this reduces to 
a minimum any danger of underwinding or overwinding the clocks. 

The vaults are in the care of a watchman at all times except when open 
for business, a watchman going on duty immediately at the close of busi- 
ness hours, later on is relieved by a night-watchman, who is again relieved 
in the morning by a day-watchman, who remains on duty until the business 
hours begin. 

All vaults are inside the grille and all business except access to boxes 
is transacted outside the grille. The gate of the grille is locked by the 
watchman on the inside when on duty and at five different positions in 
the space inside the grille are electric watchmen’s signal boxes, connected 
with the Holmes’ Electric Protection. The watchman must ring a signal 
from each box on the hour and the half hour during the entire time of the 
watch and five minutes’ grace is granted. If the signal is not in by that 
time, the central office of the Holmes’ Electric Protection must send two 
armed men to find out what is the reason of the missing of the signal. 
This shows during the entire time of the watch, night, Sundays, and holi- 
days, that the watchman is alert and on duty and a report is turned in 
from the Holmes’ Electric Protection system each day of the ringing in of 
each signal and checked by the manager. 

We believe in having an adequate number of employees that business may 
not be delayed, but safety is the first consideration, and business must be 
handled with safety first and dispatch second. 

Careful examination is made into the previous employment, mode of 
living and habits of the employees before employment and they are kept 
constantly in touch while outside of business hours. 

The controlling principle in the management of a safe deposit must be 
safety first. We do not believe in red tape, but we do insist that what our 
experience has taught us is necessary in handling the business, from our 
standpoint, must be accepted by the customer, and if not acceptable we 
will not change, but we will insist that the customer withdraw his patronage. 

There are a number of other details that come in the operation and 
management of a safe deposit which I have not given, but I believe I have 
outlined what is most essential for the handling of safe deposit business 
with safety to the customer and the institution. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., Safe Deposit Department, opened for business 
August 12, 1902, with one vault containing 2,354 safe deposit boxes and 
five employees. At the close of business October 14, 1920, the department 
included six safe deposit box vaults, two storage vaults and a total floor 
space of 26,930 square feet. The total number of boxes installed is 17,328. 
Contracts are out for an addition to the equipment of these vaults, to be 
completed in the early part of 1921, of 1,962 additional boxes, which will 
then make the full total 19,290 installed boxes. The total number of boxes 
occupied is 14,055; the total number of employees 24 and, from the data 
of other companies which we have been able to obtain, we have reason to 
believe the Mercantile Trust Co., Safe Deposit Department, is the largest 
in the United States in floor space occupied, number of boxes installed and 
the number of boxes occupied. 


Work of the Trust Company Sections or Associations in the Various States. 


By Joun W. CHatrant, Trust Officer, 


[t will be upparent to any one who gives even slight consideration to the 
subject now open for discussion that, within the scope of a single address 
and within the limited time of a busy convention, only the barest outline 
can be presented. To attempt to describe, for instance, the intensified and 
satisfying campaign in behalf of trust companies conducted by the Trust 
Company Washington, California and other States in over- 
coming more or less pronounced antagonism of many members of the bar, 
should be the privilege of representatives from each of those sections, with 
unlimited time at their disposal. It was 
eonceived in great fairness and it gives promise of real success. 

At the outset, however, appreciation must be expressed for the data 
given by Mr. L. A. Mershon, secretary of the Trust Company Section, 
American Bankers’ Asseciation; Mr. J. C. Hughes, chairman of the Trust 
Company Section of the California Bankers’ Association; Wilber Hatch 
Davis, Esquire, counsel for the Trust Company Section of the State of 
Washington; Mr. F. P. Kennison, president of the Trust Company Section 
of the Ohio State Bankers’ Association; Mr. John G. Redding, vice-chairman 
of the Trust Company Section, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association; Mr. O. 
CC. Fuller, chairman of the Trust Company Section of Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association; Mr. Isaac H. Orr, of the Missouri Trust Officers’ Association ; 
Mr. Robert U. Frey, secretary of the Trust Company Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association; Mr. Joseph N. Babcock, president of the New 
York City Association of Trust Companies and Banks in Their Fiduciary 
Capacities; Mr. Albert J. Meserve, secretary Massachusetts Trust Company 
Association; Mr. Francis H. Sisson, president of New York State Trust 
Company Section, and others. 

In California the Trust Company Section is very active. It has from 
time to time, through various committees, solved many practical trust 
problems tending to make a strong, permanent and efficient trust company 
organization throughout the entire State. Some of its particular efforts 
have been urging the adoption of standardized forms for practice, a schedule 
of charges, and co-operation among all trust companies to insure ethical 
practice and good service to the public. 

In the State of Washington Trust Companies have suffered since 1913 
with State laws which, as Mr. Davis recently wrote, appear almost to have 
‘‘sg stunned the Trust Companies that they have for a long time been sgat- 
isfied merely to be alive.’”” Through the efforts, however, of Mr. W. J. 
Kommers, president of the Trust Company Section of that State, and the 
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co-operation of all of the Trust Companies in the State, an advertising 
campaign has been contemporaneously conducted for the purpose of educat- 
ing the public, and particularly the lawyers of that State, to the belief 
that the field of the Trust Company is that of the fiduciary and the agent, 
and that the Trust Companies have no right to give legal advice or do legal 
work of any kind, and particularly to write wills. The efforts of the Trust 
Company Section in Washington in those particular fields have met with a 
very considerable degree of success. 

The Trust Company Section of Ohio was formed about four years ago. At 
first it was not really a section of the Ohio Bankers’ Association, but was 
merely an organization of members of that association, who called them- 
selves Ohio Trust Companies’ Association. It is not too much to say that 
through the insistence and leadership of the Trust Company Section in 
Ohio, that State recently adopted a new banking act which gave Trust 
Companies, for the first time, authority to act as executor, administrator 
and in other fiduciary capacities. For many years before the formation of 
the Section, at each session of the Legislature an attempt was made to 
pass such a law, but it was not until the organization of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of Ohio and its insistence and co-operation with the entire 
Ohio Bankers’ Association (largely, of course, composed of national banks 
and State banks without trust powers), that the matter was presented to 
the State Legislature in the proper light. The Ohio Trust Companies are 
entitled not only to congratulations upon their success along those lines, 
but also upon their ability, since the passage of that code, to prevent fre- 
quent attempts to pass harmful amendments. The Section now has in 
preparation a bill to amend certain antiquated and uncertain laws relating 
to estate and probate matters, about the details of which it would not be 
proper at this time to comment. 

In Pennsylvania there has been, so far, little if any conflict with the 
bar, and the activities of that Trust Company Section have been largely 
confined to the support, through its legislative committee, of proper 
pending legislation. It has been especially instrumental in obtaining the 
enactment at the last Legislature in 1919 of a bill known as the New Bank- 
ing Department Act; and in giving informative data and suggestions to 
the commission now engaged in codifying and revising the entire banking 
laws of the State of Pennsylvania. At the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association a special session is held when the rest of 
the convention is not in session, at which addresses are delivered and 
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How the State Vice-President Does and Can Cooperate. 


By | Vice-Presider Security 

[ ha been asked to lead a discussion upon the topic, “How the 

State Vice-President Does, and Can Co-operate.’ It was with con- 

lerable misgiving that I acceded to the request of our able Secretary 

io so. First, because the invitation reached me in the midst of ex- 

tra pressing business duties, and second, because the short time allotted 

ft cramped opportunity to collect and condense the partinent data 

rom thirty separate reports of as many State Vice-Presidents of this 
Section. 

The presentation and analysis of their statistics necessarily lacks 


iman interest and is apt to become distracting to my hearers. I am 
ynscious of the fact that if these several reports were personally presented 


the various State Vice-Presidents they would embody personal ex 
and constriictive suggestions which would go far toward 


My at- 
contained in 


interesting and helpful point. 
consolidate the mass of data 
draw helpful conclusions from them I find that 
Ohio leads in the number of new companies 
rganized, with twenty-two national and eight State banks additionally 
Washington is second with twenty-three 
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national banks so qualified; Illinois is third with nineteen new Trust 
ompanies, following which are Texas, with twelve, Missouri, with 


n: Louisiana. with nine; Indiana. with eight; Pennsylvania, with seven ; 


New York. 6: Arkansas. Colorado and New Jersey, 3 each; Maine, 2; 
Delaware and Marvland. 1 each. Two States reported discontinuances 
Texas, 4, and Massachusetts. Mr. Stone reports the organization by 
eading and bankers and capitalists of Denver of the Bankers’ Trust 

a capital of $1,200,000, indicating an increasing conf} 


ompany,. wit! 
T 


lence in the trust business in that 


s 


locality. 


Surplus, Deposits and Resources. 


The accompanying table shows comparison of capital, surplus, de- 


posits and resources and percentage of gain or loss as compared with 
the preceding year, for all States where figures are available. It will 
observed that all States show gains ranging from 1.1% to 670.8% 


items, the which 
a decrease 


Washington, by 


in these 


With ssingle exception of New York State, 
deposits and total resources of 244%. 


Snows 2 
Capital: including national banks, shows the heavi- 


:¢ increase in capital—184% (the capital of trust companies only 
hows increase of about 14%. lexas is next with 26.1% increase; 
Maryland, 20% Ohio, 18.4%, ete. 


955.807 
34.47 


(Trust 
South 


reases iti 


surplus are: Washington, 


Surplus: Large in 
Texas. 35.9%: Arkansas, 


ompanies only about 2%) 


Dakota, 33.9% Ohio, 25.38% Georgia reports an increase in com- 
ned capital, urpius and undivided profits for the year of about LOG, 
while New Jersey shows only a 5.1% increase. 

Deposits . Increases of agdeposil reported in excess of 20%, aTe as 
follows: Washington (including national banks) 670.8% (Trust Com- 
nanies only about 819%): South Dakot 51.3% Oregon, 40% Ohio. 
159%; New Jersey, 21.5° Indiana, 20%; New York shows a de- 
rrease of 24. °, 
~ Resource: Lota! resources reported snow Lhe larger increases as 
follows: W ashingto: by neluding national banks, 466.9% (Trust 
Companies only about 57%); Oregon, 59 2%. Arkansas, 38.1% South 
Dakota, 30.5% Ohio, 30% ; Georgia, 20.5° Rhode Island, 20.2‘ 

. “1 (ond OTL 

Practically ij Lf rep { received Carry a er’ OplLiIni tic tone. both 

respect of genera pusine condition and also in trust prospects 10 
ur members. | ummarize a few of the more significant points di 
closed by the \ Presidents’ reports 

Arizona 18 experiencing greatly ere ictivity owing to the larg 
nerease in production of grain and cotton; the latter I may mention il 
massing, 18 rapidly growing into ol of the primary agricultural pro 
icts of the West, particularly in Arizona and California, where the, 
re producing the finest quality of long staple in the world. 

California is passing through an epoch of agricultural and industria 
xpansion far greater in extent than has ever been experienced befor: 
its histor The permanent character of its new industries insures 
yntinued nd rapid growth of it financial institutions The chief 
oblem of our California companies is the adequate handling of thei: 
growing business, Never before has business there been more flourish. 

g, nor the future more promising 

indiana is « encing excellent business growth with increased land 
ilues, acti\it rea estate transactions, and improvement co! 
struction. 

Kentucky f I tiie Tew “tate reporting rather! unsatisfactor' 
business and financial conditions, with searcity of capital and sharp 
fluctuations property alues, Crop prospects, however, are re- 
p rted good 

Louisiana Oo - al encouraging prospect 1or good Crops, but smaller 


returns than anticipated by reason of decline in prices for their farm 
commodities. Liberal borrowing was resorted to during the past year, 
ie market the most abundant crops in the history of that State. 
Massacuhsett:s report somewhat disturbed and unsatisfact ry cond 
ons following the closing of several Trust Companies by the Bank 
(‘ommissione! Legitimate peratio! however, have been profitable 
to the banks in that State. 


New. Jersey Trust are in a 
business growing. 
couraging prospects for the future. 

Ohio has had recent difficulties 


urtailed new enterprises, especially 


with 
rates, 


Companies 
Demand fo. 


strong position, 


satisfactory 


general 
offer en- 


which 
operations. It is 


with its credit situation 


building antici 


pated, however, with easier money markets after the crops are harvested, 
that financial conditions will show a general improvement. 

Pennsylvania reports high interest rates with increased profits to 
rust Companies, which are partially offset by high cost of operation. 


Present State reserve requirements have forced investment of funds i: 
onds and stocks and have caused a great reduction in building opera 
tions. 


Oregon shows general economic conditions good. 


have 


frust and Savings Bank, Lost Angeles, Ca 


Dakota 
CTODS. 
Texas has been undergoing a period of great development with grain. 
cattle, oil and industries adding to the large increase in business in 
State. Recent declines in cotton values, however, make the 
growers sell, resulting temporarily in unsettled financial con 


South is sharing in the general prosperity with prospects for 


tulr 


Lnat 
siow to 
ditions. 

Vermont reports investments in Victory 
sonds with a consequent depletion in bank deposits. 


heavy and Liberty Loan 


Trust Company Activities. 

To those of you who have to a greater or less degree taken part in 
the development of the different branches of Trust Company service 
during the past few years, it will doubtless be gratifying to review the 
reports of the various vice-presidents as affecting general Trust Com 
pany activities. Almost without exception, from every section of the 


country a steady expansion of corporate trust business is reported, and 


7 
| 


demonstrates the increasing popularity of our services, especially i: 
the administration of estates and living trusts. Several factors have 


ontributed to this result, but it is due principally to the economic 


aving and efficient functioning which is accomplished by a_ highly 
trained and efficient organization. Results in the last analysis deter 


mine the success and popularity of any undertaking or service in which 
the public is The natural’ prejudice which was at first en- 
countered, especially in relation to the handling of estates which long 
custom and tradition had _ reserved to the exclusive attention of the 
family or intimate friends, has given way to the compelling influences 
of sound and intellignt judgment, efficient management, safety and 
secrecy, Which are supplied exclusively by the modern Trust Com- 
pany, bank and other institutions exercising those functions. 

The educational campaigns and publicity drives which have been and 
are now being so vigorously conducted by a number of companies have 


concerned. 


gone far towards building up our business. <A brief summary of the 
reports from the different States under this head may offer some 
suggestions for our discussion. 


the administration 
largely to increased 


Arizona: Cenral 
of their property in 
advertising, 

Arkansas: Rapid growth of 
rendered and publicity. 

California: The Trust Companies there have conducted an 
educational campaign through newspapers, by the 
and experiments in personal solicitation. 

Several banks with trust departments are conducting 
educational campaigns. The Equitable Company has been 
through its publicity and new business departments. 
Columbia: Increased business is reported, especially in 


tendency of 
Trust 


the public to place 
Company hands due 


Trust Company business due to services 


extensive 
issuance of booklets, 


Delaware: 
State-wide 
particularly active 

District of 


living or voluntary trusts, attributable largely to active publicity. 
Georgia: Due to live advertising and publicity campaigns, the ser 


Companies are being more recognized than ever before. 
Rapid fiduciary business due to aggressive 


ces oT Trust 
[llinois: 


srowth in 


campaigns of advertising and publicity. 
Indiana: Trust Companies increasing their activities in fiduciary 
capacities, largely through educational campaigns carried on by our 


irust Company Sectiol 
Louisiana: Members have been conducting a co-operative advertis 
ing campaign, and report the best year in their business. 


A marked tendency towards utilizing Trust Com- 
ice, due to extensive 

Maryland \ very 
parted from their 


Massachusett 


dispalyed 
publicity. 
large increase in business since companies de 
custom of not advertising their trust departments. 


Recent happenings have taught the public to dis- 


rorme!l 


criminate carefully in the selection of institutions, and well-established, 
ound companies are showing satisfactory expansion. 

Missouri: st. Louis and Kansas City companies are planning -to 
develop trust busine outside of their city and their own clientele. 

New Jersey Fiduciary business has shown substantial progress, due 
to character of services rendered and increasing knowledge of the public 
is to facilities offered. 

North Dakota Prust busine ri but the companies are ad 
ertising with favorable result 

Ohio Due to intensive and intelligent publicity, business shows a 
marked increase each year. 

Oregon: The business is in its infancy, but growing. Through ad 
ertising the companies are featuring the trust idea. 

Pennsylvania: The companies show continued progress and co-oper: 
tion secured through the Trust Company Section of the Pennsylvani« 
tankers’ Association. 

South Dakota: Trust Company business increasing and all eom 


panies actively seeking busine 
Growing tendency to use Trust Company facilities. With 


publicity and education trust business can be materialls 


Tennessee : 
proper kind of 
increased, 


Texas: Corporate management of estates and trusts not generally 


understood. Considerable publicity and education required to give 
profitable results. 
Virginia: Fiduciary business has grown substantially. The com 


have pursued a dignified yet consistently aggressive policy in the 


development of this business 


panies 


Washington: State Trust Company Section has been active only one 
vear, but already closer relations and improvements in business are 
noticeable. Advertising of trust service has been renewed under the 
advice of legal counsel. The restrictions imposed by statute, while 
harmful, have not been discouraging. Good results were obtained hw 
the National ‘“‘Make-a-Will-Dav”’ campaign 

Legislation. 

Several important new laws affecting the operations of Trust Com 

panies are reported from the different States In the large majority of 


the Trust Companies, ind 
which have heretofore 
has heen introdneed 


cases the new legislation has the 
is designed to remove objectionable 
existed. In a few cases, however, 


support OT 
restrictions 


new legislation 
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which decided) frust Companies 
banking 

California 
the part of 
termed ‘“‘the practice of law” 
introduced in Kentucky 
efforts of the Legisl: 
faction of the bar in California is 
nanced 
there. 


institutions. 
confronted with a determi: 
law prohibiting 
Companies. A similar 
but was defeated through the 
the Trust Company Section A 
prosecuting an apparently well fi 
campaign to ecure legislation 
From a preliminary view of the proposed 
most hostile tone. An ef will be made to prevent 
and, in fact, from dr | 
which execution 
that 
from 


Virginia aré 


Bar 


and 
the Association to enact a 
by Trust 
Legislature, 


itive Committee of 


? . . 
aw Wis 
the 


vy 
s 


. 
yr) sv r 
mem De > 


take 


adverse against our 


u 
. 


iaw it will 


Trust 


ments 
conceded 
abstain undertakings 
legal profession, but ne 
trust and the 


<ecurities 


admin) 


not technical, 
from the handling of 
panies 
of the legal 
reports that in 
justified in 
between Trust 
Companies are 
vantage. However, it is 
companies that this 
year towards some agreed 
would so seriously hi: 
frust Companies. 

I will briefly summarize 
been enacted in the various States, as 
been furnished me: 

Delaware: New 
changed conditions. 

Illinois: New legislation in 
estates. 

Indiana: ‘Blue 
State Bankers’ 

Kentucky : 


are earnestly tryin; 

prote , mndlin 
; 

Virgin) wosition the | Assi 

heretofore 


view of the amicable 


Companies and the legal profession. Oklahoma 
with ie law 


matter o vital 


co-operating yers to 

a important 
should concentrate its work 
the 


organize the 


Section 
plan to stay enactment of 
imper ) legitim: 
legislatio 


report ~ 


Important 
shown by 
mect 


legislatic r) “uppe sted to ible ink to 


connection with the administration 


Sky Law’”’ the support of the 

Association. 

Several objectional laws introduced, but all failed through 
the efforts of the Legislative Committee of our Trust Company Section. 

Louisiana: New law permitting creation of trust for ten 
permitting Trust Companies to establish branches in foreign countries. 

Maryland: New taxing law providing for uniformity in assessments 
against banks in the City of Baltimore and those outside of that city. 

New Jersey: New statutes relating to examinations, deposits, invest- 
ments of trust funds, liquidation of Trust Companies, and selection of 
vice-presidents from other than the Board of Directors. 

New York: A recent law affecting loans to officers, 
employees, permitting assistance to examining directors, 
of unclaimed deposits, etc. 

Ohio: A bill was introduced but defeated, which 
prohibit Trust Companies from acting as executor. 
the new Bank Act has been satisfactory. 

Texas : New law permitting Trust Companies with $500,000 capital 
or more to execute acceptances up to five times their capital stock and 
surplus. 

Vermont: Recent law permitting 
holders in Federal Reserve Banks. 

Washington: Plans being perfected to 
strictions on the solicitation of business by Trust Companies. 

In addition to the formal subjects called for in the suggested items for 
State Vice-Presidents’ reports, these thirty reports offer other disclosures of 
more than passing interest to us at this particular time. There seems 
to be an unfortunate and noticeable lack of State Trust Company or- 
ganizations. We find that only States covered by these reports 
have any semblance of local organization. These are California, Mis- 
souri, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Washington. This 
condition indicates a very fertile field for some constructive work by 
our Section. The State organization is the logical and most effective 
unit for our national activities. In fact, without them our fire is apt 
to be badly scattered, but with them we have an ideal instrumentality 
through which to function. The efforts of this body could well be 
centered upon the work of organizing State Sections, as a basis for 
all of our future efforts. 

You will notice that 
ered by these reports, 
pany affairs. The 
perity- of the regions 


on 7 
aid 


year4rs, 


directors and 
publicat 1 7) 


designed to 
operation of 


Was 


The 


Trust Companies to become stock- 


remove present statutory re- 


seven 


States cov: 
Trust Com- 
(a) the general pros- 


with the exception of Kentucky all 
show a most flattering outlook in 
of this are indicated in 
covered; (b) the increased newspaper and pam- 
phlet publicity on the part of our members: (c) renewed activity in 
educational work; (d) the entrance of banks into trust fields, 
thus stimulating discussion and interest in corporate fiduciary 
and (e) recent experiments in personal solicitation for trust 
This latter destined to the most fruitful single 
of new business that is open to our members. In fact. the reports 
the larger Trust Companies who are experimenting in this 
indicate that it’ is liable to overshadow all other effective 
securing the best new business. 

As we have expected, all the 
activities by national 
eagnerness to compete 


causes 


national 
services, 
business. 


seems become 


source 
from 
direction 
means for 
reports show a rapid advance in 
These institutions have shown 
with us as to indicate plainly that 
ing to appreciate the value (and in some cases necessity) of 
relations with their general customers. By no 
patrons of the bank be cemented as ' 
similar confidential tie. 

Many reports acknowledge important help 
Publicity and the Committee on Legislation. 
the possibilities in this direction. It 
pany organization is t ne 


trust 
such an 
are com- 
fiduciary 
can 


banks. 


the v 


the 
trust or 


other 
closely to it 


means 


through a 


trom 
This 
indicates 


Committee on 
shows most definitely 
that our Trust Com- 


logically direct in matters of 


our 


which Cal) 


CONVENTION. 


policy, plans for Trust Company publicity and subjects for 


general 


pertinent legislation. 
In reading the fact that heretofore 
practically the whole attention of our membership, with important ex- 
ceptions, has beer almost exclusively on banking operations. 
Few have made any substantial progress towards developing their trust 
| althought fully by their charters to do _ so. A 
in this respect, wever, is noticeably coming. soon the trust 
throughout the country will become vigor- 

may mean point in our history. 
a depositary and a lender of money, 

1 wi the important 
rendering to our patrons 
material need. With this 
nterest on the part of 
the ° lous oo 


these struck by 


reports one is 
centered 


authorized 


, 
of our bers 
imuiated. his 
* P 1. , 
f remaining iargely 


hecome ag ul around nicy 


mem 
, 


tne ec! 


financia!] 


the 


Leg 2. 


esident 
- 
( alls 


throughout 


from our 
the « 
experiences t 
matters of commor 
I can say that on fiu 
have been responded 
fee] that 
is more essential, 
utual helpfulness. 
to how our State Vi 
effectively than 


iY) ering 
intere nig 


, ri ’ 
1O requ 


our Section 


H instantiv and 
not onlv an as one 
mated by 


retary has 


Presidents can co-oper: either di ntiy OF 


spirit of dd fellowshi dom 
requested me - suggestio1 as 
more 
well as an 
the future 
could not be expected to make 
certain thoughts which I formed 
struck particularly with fact 
definite assignment of work or 

Their positions seem to be 
charged with definite responsi- 
program determined by 
seem feasible, and I 


disclosed ir 


Ther reports This is arge as 


course 
How 


juest. such comments suggestions as Ww 


our section. which. of cour©rse, I 


I] will 


studying 


endeavor to intimate 
these reports. I was 
Vice-Presidents have no 
time of their election. 

Could they not be 
given a fixed part to perform in a 
Committee annually? It would 
sure would be gratefully received by these State officers if our 
ecutive Committee would, at the beginning of each year, outline 
or two constructive tasks for completion during the ensuing year. Each 
definite job as his part of the 
one single constructive effort 
would not be long before 


ever, 
while the 
that our 


functions at 


state 
the 
partially honorary. 
bilities or 
our Executive am 
Ex- 
Oohe 
Vice-President could be assigned a 
work in furtherance of the program. If 
were undertaken and completed each year it 
the chief problems now facing trust officers would be settled in a 
definite, expert and helpful manner. Merely as illustrative of the 
thought I wish to convery, the following are some of the things which 
might go into such a program to be executed through out State Vice- 
Presidents. These are not suggested in the order of their 
relative importance. 

(A) Let us finish the job of organizing a Trust Company 
tion or a Section of a State Bankers’ Association in every State in the 
Union. The importance of this cannot be understated if we are t 
construct a powerful body for constructive and defensive purposes. It 
has no substitute and we might well make this the first positive 
to be completed. 

(B) Next, finish our work of standardizing Trust Company 
charges. You all know the value and call for this effort. 

(C) Perfect, as far as possible, the standardization of Trust Companys 
forms and instruments. It is feasible to supply a very urgent 
here, and, if diplomatically done, will not be criticized by the Bar 

(D) Chart the internal organization of a model Trust Com 
pany. Trust Companies are like Topsy—they “jest growed.’’ [It is 4 
real cause for dismay to view the “slippage,’”’ overlapping. of effort 
lack of fixed responsibility, and need for speeding up service in some 
of our institutions. 

(E) Carefully define and explain ethical practices for Trust 
panies, both in their relations with the Bar and also with the publi« 
This might go a long way towards popularizing us with them both. 

(F) Assist in the enactment in the various States of uniform legisla 
tion pertinent to fiduciary business, uniform execution of wills 
uniform inheritance taxation, a common rule against perpetuities, etc 

(G) Define and counsel in the defense of our membership against 
unjust hostile legislation, from whatever source. The lawyers have 
already preceded us in this effort, for the American Bar Association, as 
will be disclosed in the report of the Committee on Co-operation wit! 
the Bar, has framed a general definition of the practice of law by 
others than attorneys and has undertaken to recommend executing legis- 
lation in every State in the country. This, of course, is aimed primarily 
at Trust Companies. 

(H) Matters involving 
membership should be 
advisability of this 
self-evident. 

The respective Vice-Presiden 
which these | nite nd 
consummated t is my humble 
pursued, we find that 
come real factors in the further 
effect constitute the liaison officers the national ass¢ 
bodies. We can readily conceive that 
would tal *w vitality, become 
membersh*p be led 

weuld 


necessarily 


Associa 


work 


neeq 


, 


Com 


such as 
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affecting alike all our 
Executive Committee. The 
central organization, such as ours 


general public policies 
determined by our 
where ther is 


would be 


constructive annual 


throug! 
would be 
policy were 
sociation ould be 
organization. They 


the mean 
undertakings 
that if such a 
our as 


develoy ment of our 


ludgm« nt 


would These oTTticers Q7 


would in between 
clation and the 
through such a ystem our 
more progress} constructive 
away from intelligent policies which eventually 

make the instrumentalities of 


our people for t! O01 rt their fiduciary iness 


State 
‘eal LOT} 
igency, 


a " r ‘ . 
LroOouUuT iT) into 
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Community Funds and Their Development, by Frank 
J. Parsons, Chairman of Committee on 
Community Trusts. 


“ 


Foundation movement is 


Within six 


The Community 


. 


Trust or gradually 


spread- 


ing and developing. years from the formation of the Cleve- 


land Foundation, the first Community Trust, some shirty-five of these 
trusts are now operative, the plan is being considered in many other 
communities and numerous inquiries are being made as to method and 
procedure. 

In the majority of cases the gifts and bequests to the trust are under 


wills or living trusts and the income available for distribution at the 
present time is small. Surveys and studies necessary to an intelligent 
later distribution are being made, however, and existing worthy chari- 
ties aided from undesignated income. 

The Comunity Trust plan is a recognition of two fundamental facts, 
first, the element of certain and constant change which is taking place 


in our social structure and in our viewpoint with respect to charity and, 
that the 
best 


second, charitable problems of each generation can better be 


solved by the minds of these generations, rather than through the 


medium of the dead hand of the past. 
hew ad- 
of the 


philanthropically inclined, with advantage to themselves, and the great 


Trust 
attention 


recognizing in the 
they 


Existing charities are Community 


vantages and safeguards which ean bring to the 


religious bodies are also becoming interested in the plan, as furnishing 
that confidence and assurance of sound and permanent management 
which is so essential. 

The advantages of the community trust plan to the community, to the 


donors and to the charities and philanthropies themselves may be briefly 


summarized as follows: 
1. The 
carrying out of community purposes not otherwise possible. 


2. The 


creation and development of a _ better civic spirit and the 


preservation of the principal and the proper investment of 
the funds bequeathed by charitable donors through the security of 
qualified institutions acting as_ trustees. 


3. The ability of the trust through its broad powers, without un- 
reasonable delay and expense, to transfer to live charities funds left to 
an originally worthy but later obsolete philanthropy. 

4. The opportunity for men of small means to make contributions 
to a common community fund. 

5. The opportunity for men of large means, after having cared for 
their own, to provide that a portion of their wealth shall become part 
of the same fund and devoted to public charitable uses. 

With a view to a_ conservative and intelligent development of the 
Community Trust movement, it would seem highly desirable at this 
time to have pu blished as soon as po sible a compilat ion of the best 
information obtainable to date on Community Trusts, such a_ publica- 
tion to cover in addition to other features, the following: 

(a) A brief review of charitable trusts or foundations in the older 
countries, such as England. 

(b) A compilation of thi moribund or partially obsolete trusts in 
this country. 

(c) An analysis of the Community Trust movement in this country, 
its underlying fundamentals and possibilities. 

(d) Tables showing Community Trusts in this country and data in 


connection with them, laws governing charitable trusts, fotms of be- 
quest, methods of advertising and as complete data as possible con- 
cerning the working methods of these trusts. 

Such a book should have a considerable sale inasmuch as it would 
serve as u reference book not only for those directly interested, but for 
colleges, libraries, clubs, ete. The Community Trusts throughout the 
country could doubtless use a moderate supply of them with prospective 
donors who might wish to make a careful study of the movement, ete. 
Suggestions to such a publication would be welcomed by this com- 
mittee. ‘ 

In New York perhaps the most significant evolution has been the 
provision for multiple trusteeships, under which fifteen trust com- 
panies, thre national and one State bank have already qualif ed and 
are acting as trusteees To! Pre Ni Yor} Community Prust. An edu- 
cational campaign of advertising has been launched in the daily papers 
under the name of the trust with a lively interest being evinced from 
all quarter fhe Buffalo Foundation has been revised to provide for 
multiple trusteeship 

lwo mutter of egislatic ffecting Community Trust n general 
7 come te r attenti 

lb iret Tiie yorr Li th ] ] I TO inheritance TAX ]} der 
which gift Trustees TO! enarities re subject to the transfer tax. 
Phil is f « 3 nterest only to Community Trusts in this State 
and it |! by deemes -e to allow this situation to rest for the 
pre sent. 

The second, however, having reference to the Federal income tax 


as affecting bequests, is of interest to Community Trusts all over the 


held that 
from the gross 


rulings of Commissioner 


trust 
individual 


country Under a Roper it has been 
deducted 


situation has 


oIlfts 1”) trust to a company may not he 


’ ferry of the 


donor. This been discussed with 
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the Cleveland 


Foundation, the Detroit 


also 


the Buffalo 
for the New 
filed 
followed to a 


Community Trust, 


Foundation and 
York 


with the 


and with counsel 


Trust. An 
Committee of 


others, taken up 


Community 


appeal from the decision has been 


Review and the situation will be 


conclusion. 


To sum up the case from the business standpoint, I can perhaps do 


no better than to quote from my address before the New York State 


Bankers’ Association Convention in June, as follows: 
““A matter of this sort must, of course, be considered by banking 
and trust company men from the standpoint of ‘Is there business in 
it for our institution?’ I believe there are tremendous possibility for 


increased trust business and also in stimulating the general trend to- 


ward corporate’ trusteeship. With proper publicity, the trust offi- 
cers of the various institutions and attorneys generally fully advised, 
it is felt that with energy and enterprise on the part of each trustee, 


large results will ensue. It is certain that the possibilities under the Com- 


munity Trust plan are vast and far reaching. To translate these possibilities 


into business and public benefit will call for a thorough knowledge 
on the part of trust officers, attorneys or other officials in each 
institution, a strong belief in its merits and personal zeal in advo- 
cating them.’ 

As has been well said, however, “‘the Community Trust can afford to 


wait; it is for all times; it has no pressing demands; it can gather up 


bequests and donaticns as and when donors desire to give them and 


translate them into practical, helpful assistance for that portion of the 


community which at the moment stands most in need of help.” Time 


will be required to determine the value and usefulness of Community 


certain 
‘Dead 


Trusts. I am 
effects of the 
to charity. 


they will be 


Hand’’ 


found helpful in avoidiing the evil 


and in stimulating and safeguarding gifts 
Parsons was asked how he had succeeded 
York 
ment, to which he replied that it 
different 


luncheons. 


Following his address, Mr. 


in interesting so many New institutions in joining in this move- 
bit of a task but that he had 


institutions series of 


Was a 


succeeded in interesting the through a 


noon-day conferences and tepresentatives of different insti- 


would attend these 
little 


were given, at which 


tutions luncheons and discuss the subject, progress- 


ing a further each time. Perhaps twenty noon-day luncheons 


the subject was discussed. At each meeting neces- 
sary revisions were made and suggestions accepted. The plan which was 
200 of the 


At the 


finally the consensus of 


best 


adopted was opinion of perhaps 


who could be gotten to attend these meetings. 


people 


suggestion of one of the delegates, Mr. Daniel S. Remsen, director and 
delegate of the Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers, N. Y., was re- 
quested to present to the meeting an outline of his plan for a uniform 


trust for public uses, whereupon Mr. Remsen advised the members that 


at the request of his company he had studied the existing Community 
that the idea of the 


limited to accomplish the greatest good 


Trusts and the conclusion was forced upon him 


trust as now operated was too 
for future generations. 
said: “I 


strong, 


Mr. Remsen came to the conclusion that the 
because when a 
looks 
best be 


One is that charity that 


community 


ideal is very and properly so, man wants to 


impress his personality on his fortune, he around to see what 


are the particular purposes which should accomplished. Now 


those purposes may be classified in two ways. 


is broad, I mean geographically; the other is the charity nearer at 


home. The charity nearer at home has the stronger appealing quality 
in it, generally speaking, but there are many people who prefer to 
give their money to charity that shall be world-wide. If Mr. Rockefeller 
had confined all his benefactions to one city, every resident of that 
city might live in a first-class hotel without doing anything. In other 
words, if a locality has more than it ought to have, that locality is 
injured. Turning these matters over in my mind, I said there must 
be some way in which all charities should be given the benefit of this 


grand idea. The result is I have been at work on the subject ever since. 


A year ago last summer, I prepared my first draft and afterwards sub- 
mitted it to various people. After receiving many criticisms I pre- 
pared a new draft with such criticisms as I had gotten, and then pre- 
pared a third draft. I am now at work upon the fourth draft and a 


number of lawyers connected with trust companies throughout the United 


States and a number of lawyers connected with various charities, national 
and international as well as local, are examining the document with a 
view to seeing whether or not the desired purpose can be accomplished. 

You may or may not know that the missionary societies of all the 
churches have, like the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association, a central organization. That is true both of home and for 
eign missions and it is also true of all religious educational bodies 
within the churches. I have met the officials of every one of these 


institutions and in the course of our discussions the following purposes 


were developed: 
l. So 


far as possible,- all classes of public chariti should be af- 


forded the same facilities for the conservation of their endowments and 
thus be placed upon an equal footing for the presentation of their vari- 
ous claims to the public. 

2. A trust for wise form of gift 


charitable purposes is often a 
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Co-operating. with,the Legal Profession, by William S. 


Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Co-Opera- 
tion with the Bar, and Vice-President of the 


Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 
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protection and 
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grantee, and is therefore not an inalienable right, but is a per- 


one, subject to regulation by society, and society served 


and best protected when and where the 
limited to persons 
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comprehends the 


practice of the law is strictly 


licensed therefor as by the statute required. Present- 


law, in its broadest sense, therefore embraces and 


vocation of personally appearing as an advocate in a 


representative capacity, or the drawing of papers, pleadings, documents, 
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TRUST 


This Committee has found this 


to be true, that the lawvers in one 
section may wholly disapprove of what the lawyers in another section 
f{ the country will find unobjectionable. That is a healthy condition 
for the trust companies situated in a favorable area. So if you will get 


in touch with sentiment affecting your companies amongst your local 
lawyers, find out what they object to, and if the objection is reasonable, 
be careful to be guided by it and do not allow an adverse sentiment 
to grow in your community, if possible to avoid it, I think you will find 
you will not suffer the hardships that 
faced in other parts of the country. 

The purpose of our Committee, if it is 
the practice of law, the of trust companies, and we 
will attempt to a brief prepared, both legal and economic, to 
present in opposition to the brief of the Bar, our case, in a fair and 
intelligent fashion. The also be available for consulta- 
tion on any problem you might have. If you find the situation is get- 
ting beyond you in any State 
this 


seems to be a 


some trust companies have 


continued, will be to define 
from standpoint 


have 
Committee will 


may obtain ample and very helpful 
that there 
nation-wide contest between trust companies 
it will be in all of the States. I 
believing that in some of the States this is not 


you 


counsel from Section. 3ut the chief thing I can say is 


threatened 


and lawyers. I do not believe serious 


am very optimistic in 


a live problem but is a dormant one, and it rests with you whether it 


shall remain so. In other States where trouble is threatened it might 


be avoided if you take our advice in time. In the States where it is an 


active and live question and you are in no wise to blame, but have 
fairly endeavored to work harmoniously with the local Bar, the Com- 
mittee does not suggest that you acquiesce in it. If your practices are 
proper and ethical and you are conducting your business above legiti 


inate reproach then the committee will not 


suggest that vou acquiesce 
any hostile legislation. 
I do not believe the general business interests of the State will 


countenance any legislation of an unfair character, nor do I believe 
the better members of the Bar will joi: such a movement. There 
uught to be a friendly approach between the Bar and the trust com 
panies upon this question with a view to trying to come to some 
amicable decision. Above all, do not allow your eagerness for new 
business to get the better of your good judgment in this delicate situa 
Address of President Lynn H. Dinkins. 
| welcome you to the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Trust Com- 


pany Section,, and remind you that at our meeting last year, in St. Louis, 
Mr. Platten told us the two overshadowing questions of domestic import 
ance which demanded the attention and efforts of Trust Company men, 


were a solution for the railroad problem and a readjustment of the rela- 
lions then existing between employer and employe. 
Twelve months is a short period. 


National 


The League of Nations, Disarmament, 
Tax Bomb Outrages, 
Prohibition, Housing Shortage, Foreign Trade, Deflation, Woman Suffrage, 


Mexican affairs, Sudget, Income Laws, 
and a great many other questions have claimed a portion of our time, so it 
has not been possible to adjust both the overshadowing problems referred 
to; but we have arranged matters so that railroads can now operate effi- 
ciently and borrow money at high rates; and it is perhaps not too much 
to say that we have measurably improved the labor stuation. and that if 


some one else will take care of a few of the other problems mentioned. Trust 


Company men will persevere in their efforts until labor has been satisfac- 
torily liquidated and until many other difficult matters have been properly 
adjusted 


During the coming year Trust Company men might give special atten- 


tion to present Income Tax laws and Deflation. We may differ regarding 


the Constitution and By-laws best adapted for conducting the business of 
The American Bankers’ Association, but I believe we are almost unanimous 
n a desire to reform our Income Tax laws, and to accomplish needed defla- 
tion in such way as to leave as few scars as possible. 

It is, of course, necessary to raise by taxation, enough income to pas 
the current expenses of our Government, interest on our public debt, and 


provide a reasonable sinking fund to be used in the liquidation of the debt; 


there can be little discussion concerning this fact; but the sources from 
which this income should be derived is a subject on whic there is con 
siderable difference of opinion, and in the judgment of many able men, the 
method in use at present discourages investment in new enterprises, and 


there fore retards the development of oul country. It discourages the eT 


and 
inclined to undertake engagements ‘which 
Ot course, 


taxes a proper proportion of their @ea}’ril ings, but the 


forts of adventurous men endowed with initiative who 


self-relians 2. 


would. under other conditions, be 


would result in an increase in the country’s wealth. uch under- 


takings should pay in 


amount taken from them should be so graduated that a consideration of it 
would not chill enthusiasm. 

It would require a courageous man to designate the sources and the pro- 
portion of each, from which we should collect our Laxes, but the present 


sources could undoubtedly be changed to advantage; they elected 


were 


under the stress of war necessities and do not now satisfactorily serve. 
If we accept the commodity markets for the past 30 davs as an ¢x 
ample of what is in store for all values, the question of Deflation will be 


assistance 
I believe there is a widespread disposition among bankers 


settled without very much advice or from us. 


} 


and merenants 


to co-operate in an effort to secure a gradual and orderly liquidation of 


credits, and bankers should not hesitate to extend or increase their lines to 


stomers when such action is needed to conserve this 


solvent cu 


purpose. 
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The United States of America is now one of the oldest Governments in 
the world, and I feel satisfied that all of us here believe it is the best, and 
that it will successfully meet and solve all its present problems as well as 


the new ones which the future has in store for it. 


Report of Committee on Legislation by Henry M. 


Campbell, Chairman. 


No bills of particular interest to trust companies were passed by Congress 
during the year just closed. Three Bills have had the attention of the com- 
mittee during the past year. 

On January 20, 1920, Mr. McFadden of Pennsylvania, introduced in the 
House of Representatives Bill known as H. R. 11,918 to amend Section % 
of the Federal Reserve Act by adding the following paragraph: 

‘‘All banks or trust companies incorporated by special law or organized 
under the general laws of any State, which are members of the Federal 
iteserve System, when designated for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
freasury, shall be depositaries gf public money, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary; and they may also be employed as 
financial agents of the Government; and they shall perform all such reason- 
able duties, as depositaries of public money and financial agents of the 
G;overnment, as may be required of them. The Secretary of the Treasury 
hall require of the banks and trust companies thus designated satisfactory 
security, by the deposit of United States bonds or otherwise, for the safe 
keeping and prompt payment of the public money deposited with them and 
for the faithful 
Government.” 


performance of their duties as financial agents of the 


This Bill was referred to the House Committee on Banking & Currency 


and reported out without amendment on April 28, 1920. Congress ad 
ourned without passing the measure. 
At the first Mid-Winter Conference of trust companies held at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, February 20, 1920, the present 
methods of determining taxable trust estates and relief therefrom were dis- 
At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee held in New York on February 21, the follow 


sussed and referred to the Executive Committee for action. 


g resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“RESOLVED, that the Committee on legislation be and it is hereby re- 
quested to co-operate with the Legal Counsel of the Association in an en- 
in order to 
provide for a more speedy and inexpensive court adjudication of disputed 


dJeavor to secure an amendment to the Revenue Act of 1918, 


claims for exemption or reduction in regard to taxable trust estates.” 
H.R. Following its introduction in the House, it 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and had not been re- 


13.259 was the result. 


ported out of committee when Congress adjourned. 

On May 22, Mr. Green of Iowa introduced in the House, Bill known as 
Ht. R. 14,198, designed to ‘‘amend and simplify the Revenue Act of 1918”’ 
loss sustained from 
This 
teasure was passed by the House so promptly that those interested had no 
opportunity to enter protest. Several] features of this Bill were very ob- 
The Bill was introduced in the House on May 22 and referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. It was reported out without change 
It was then introduced into the Senate, 
Congress adjourned be- 


for the purpose of ascertaining “‘the gain derived or 


he sale or other disposition of property, real, personal, or mixed.”’ 


ectionable. 


and passed the House on the 27th. 
where it was referred to the Finance Committee. 
fore the Bill was reported out of committee. 
The next Con 
gress and the hearty co-operation of all the members of the Section is 
first two and the defeat of the last named Bill. 
HENRY M. CAMPBELL, 
UZAL H. McCARTER 
OLIVER C. FULLER 
ISAAC H. ORR 
BELL 


LUCIUS TETER. 


above measures will undoubtedly be introduced at the 


irged in the passage of the 


Chairman 


CC. de 


Report of Committee on Protective Laws by 


Theodore G. Smith, Chairman. 


lo the President and Members of the Trust Company Section, American 

Bankérs’ Association: 

The Protective Laws Committee of the Trust Company Section, American 
sankers’ Association, submits its report of activities in supervising legisla- 
tion affecting trust companies, introduced in State Legislatures which con- 
vened during the winter, spring and summer months of 1820. 

Only twelve States of the Union have held regular legislative sessions 
and the members of our committee have reported no legislation passed in 
iny of these States that has been particularly detrimental or beneficial to 
the interest of trust companies. 

A resume of the various bills is presented as follows: 

Georgia: The new banking law passed by the 1919 Legislature became 
The Banking Department is now separated 
combined for many 


effective as of January 1, 1920. 


the Department with which it was 


Trust companies receiving deposits are under the scrutiny and regu- 


from Treasury 
,eal®rs. 

Swmmile . 
lation of this new law and subject to examination and reports simuar to 


other banks charter. 


operating under a State 
Several bills hostile to trust companies were introduced. The 
one was a bill prohibiting trust companies from the so-called 


Through the co-operation of our committee, information 


Kentucky: 
most serious 


, 
‘‘nractice of law. 
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Under companies would be required to invest 
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Rhode Island: 
South Carolina: 


Virginia: 


Nothing reported. 
Nothing reported. 
Nothing reported. 
Kansas: Nothing reported. 
Indiana: At a 


was passed. 


pecial session of the State Legislature a “‘blue sky law’ 


passed author- 
than $500,000 to 


special session of the Legislature a law 
stock of not 
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A large 
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number of State Legislatures convene next year and a great 


State legislative matters is anticipated. 

The method of carrying on the work of the committee has been similar 
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State 
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members of the committee and turn working through the 
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Developing the Business of Trust Companies, by Francis 
H. Sisson, Chairman of Committee on Publicity. 
Two held 
the 1919 meeting and one on 
tember 14. An 
the time of the 
World, at 
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2. “Make A Will’ Day. 
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. National Publicity Campaign.—A_ publicity campaign of national 
scope for selling fiduciary service was approved by the Executive Coun- 
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licity with power. investigation and agreeing 
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thanks of the Committee is hereby members for 


hearty co-operation in our work past year, and 


we bespeak yout continued support throughout the coming year. 


Work of the Executive Committee, by J. Arthur House, 
Chairman. 
To the Pre sil ni Me mibe rs of the Tru ef 


Ban I, ers’ 


and 


A ssociation ~ 


Company Section, American 


work of 


business 


In reporting upon the your Executive Committee during the 


past year, each item of noted as transacted at the several meet- 


ings will be covered as briefly as possible. More complete details, however, 
will be furnished if desired, to any delegate present, or sepetio’ theeedh the 
regular channels following the meetings. 

The first meeting of the Committee, after the expiration of the terms of 
office of the five members in the 1919 class and the addition of five mem- 
bers in the 1999 


class, was held immediately following the twenty-fourth 
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unual meeting of the Section at St. Louis, on September 30, 1919. At this 
meeting your present chairman was elected and secretary re-elected. In 
additien to the transaction of routine business, the work of the Section’s 
Committee on Publicity was discussed and a resolution adopted requesting 
the Committee to continue its service to members along the lines as devel- 
oped during the previous two years Another resolution was adopted, con- 
tinuing throughout the current year the special Committee on Legislation, 
created at the meeting held at White Sulphur Springs, on May 19, 1919. 

On November 17, the Committee met in New York City and gave atten- 
tion to details relating to the work of sub-committee and the Secretary’s 
if fie The appropriation of $22,000 granted by the Executive Council 
for the work of the Section throughout the year was arranged in budget 
form, in order that as many as possible forms of effort desired to be for- 
warded, could be carried on. All expenditures as shown by the financial 
statement to be remlered at this meeting have been kept within the amount 
of the appropriatio: 

At this meeting three plans were proposed, as follows: 


Plan No. 1. Covered the formation and development of a national pub- 
licity campaign for the purpose of stimulating a nation-wide use of trust 
company service as corporate fiduciaries. 

Plan No. 2. Covered the preparation and use of a motion picture sce- 
nario, having the sume purpose in view. 

Plan No. 3. Covered co-operation with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the observance of ‘‘Make-a-Will’’ Day, on January 21, 1920, des- 
ignated by the Young Men’s Christian Association in its “‘Thrift Week’’ 
campaigr 

These plans were referred to the Committee on Publicity with power, 
accompanied by the recommendation of the Executive Committee as respect- 
ing Plans No. 1 and No. 3, but without the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee as respecting Plan No. 2. 

Reports of the success achieved in connection with the observance of 
‘*Make-a-Will’” Day and upon the National Publicity campaign for trust 
companies, as well as the motion picture proposal, will be made by the 
Chairman of your Committee on Publicity. 

The plan for a mid-winter conference of trust companies was approved, 
is was also the holding of the ninth annual trust companies’ banquet. 

Most gratifying results were secured from the first mid-winter conference 
of trust companies, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
February 20, 1920 About 150 representatives of trust companies were 
present and many ‘verbal expressions and letters commendatory of the con- 
ference and requests for its continuance were received. On account of the 
lack of funds the proceedings of this conference could not be printed and 
distributed to members. 

The ninth annual banquet, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on Friday evening, February ZU, WaS a pronounced success. This was 
dae to the able manner in which ex-President McCarter presided over the 
meeting and the delivery of a masterful address by Mr. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, together with the 
excellent entertainment furnished by Mr. Patrick Francis Murphy, presi- 
dent, The Mark Cross Company, New York City. 

The subject of the formation of a Committee on Inheritance Taxation, 
for the purpose oi securing certain desirable changes and reforms in laws 
and regulations pertaining to this subject of importance to trust companies, 
was considered and referred to the Committee on Protective Laws for in- 
vestigation and report to the Executive Committee if, in the judgment of 
the Committee, this form of work was recommended to be undertaken by 
the Section 

At the third meeting of the Executive Committee, held in New York on 


Sal irda} February 21, the day following the ninth annual banquet, 2 TeSO 


lution was unanimously adopted by the Committee in which the services to 
the Section. verformed by Messrs. McCarter, Sisson and Murphy were recog 
ed 
At w meeting. Mr. Henry M. Campbell, Chairman, Committee on 


Legislation, presented a draft of proposed amendment to the Revenue Act, 
to enable trustees and administrators to obtain a speedy and inexpensive 
surt adjudication of disputed claims for exemption or reduction in regard 
to taxable trust estates. This amendment was prepared by Mr. C. T. Du 
rant, attorney for the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, Conn., 
with the co-operation of the General Counsel of the Association and approved 
by the delegates in attendance at the first mid-winter conference. The 
Executive Committee approved the amendment and requested the Committee 
», Legislation to co-operate with the General Counsel of the Association in 


in endeavor to secure its enactment into law. The progress secured in this 


matter is explained in the report of the Committee on Legislation. 
At this meeting Committee on Community Trusts was authorized and 


reated, as well as a special committee to consider and report to the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding any proposed changes in the constitution of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The subject of submitting a report to the President of the American Bank 
rs’ Association twice each month was presented, together with certain cor- 
respondence in relation thereto, and after a full discussion, the officers of 
the Section were requested to prepare and furnish the report of the Sec- 
tion’s activities to the President of the American Bankers’ Association. 

The fourth meeting of the Committee was held at Pinehurst, N. C., April 
27, 192! The committee reports were received, discussed and appropriate 
iction taken in reference thereto. The subject of the absence of the Presi- 
lent of the Section at the time of meetings of the Administrative Committee 
was discussed, following which a resolution was adopted recommending 
to the Resolutions Committee of the Association that the constitution be so 
»mended as to provide that in the event of the inability of the President of 


Sect or to attend a meeting or meetings of the Administrative Commit- 


tee the next ranking officer be authorized to represent the respective Sec- 
tion at such meeting or meetings. 

A preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted and transmitted to 
the Resolutions Committee of the Executive Council, expressing disapproval 
of the proposed bonus to ex-soldiers. 

The question of the formation of a Committee on Registrar and Transfer 
work for the purpose of serving members in respect to these activities, was 
discussed and referred to the Committee on Standardization of Forms and 
Charges for investigation and report. 

A special meeting of the Committee was held in Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on October 17, for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the Special Committee on Constitution of the Trust Company Section and 
determining upon any appropriate action in respect thereto. Certain desir- 
able changes in the proposed constitution have been made as a result of the 
work of this Committee and about which the delegates present at this con- 
vention are no doubt fully advised. 

The last meeting of your Committee was held at the Washington Hotel, 
on Monday, October 18, at which time the reports of all sub-committees 
of the Section were heard and approved for presentation to the Section at 
its sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 19 and 20. 

A special report was submitted to the Committee by the Committee on 
Standardization of Forms and Charges in respect to Registrar and Transfer 
Work, this having been referred to the said Committee on April 27, 1920. 
Acting under a resolution in respect to this matter, presented through the 
Committee on Standardization of Forms and Charges, the incoming Chair 
man of the Executive Committee is authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee to further consider the subject of Registrar and Transfer Work 
and report its conclusions to the Executive Committee. 

A decision was also reached at this meeting to recommend to the Section 
that, should the Committee on Standardization of Forms and Charges be 
continued, its name be changed in such a manner as to eliminate the word 
‘Forms,’ as it has been deemed impracticable to compile a set of legal 
forms as originally contemplated that would be of value to members in 
different parts of the country. 

Following the above-mentioned meeting of the Executive Committee, a 
joint meeting was held, of your Executive Committee, together with the 
State Vice-Presidents, at which time discussions were carried on in respect 
to the active work of the Section and conditions as they prevail in the 
different States. 

The membership of the Section has shown a very satisfactory increase 
and will be reported in detail by the Secretary. 

Communications have been sent by your Chairman to members of the 
Section throughout the year, pertaining to the work undertaken and in 
progress and constant contact has been maintained with the Secretary’s of- 
fice by correspondence and personal calls. 

The co-operation of officers, members of the Executive Committee and 
members of the Section generally, in our work throughout the year, is hereby 
acknowledged and assurance given that it has been, and is, heartily appre- 


ciated. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee appointed by the President presented the 
names of the following candidates as members of the Executive Committee, 
Trust Company Section, class of 1923: 

William P. Gest, president Fidelity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. S. McLucas, president Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. W. Jackson, president Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

Upon motion of Isaac H. Orr, vice-president St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., a resolution was unanimously adopted extending the thanks 
and appreciation of the Section for the many courtesies enjoyed in Wash- 
ington, to the Washington Bank and Trust Company officials. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the close of the second 
ession, Theodore G. Smith, vice-president Central Union Trust Co., New 
York City, was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee and Lerey A. 


Mershon re-elected Secretary. 


Resolutions Adopted—Change in Name of Committee 
on Standardization of Forms and Charges. 


After the rendering of the report of the Committee on Standardizations 
and Charges a resolution was adopted changing the name of the committee 
to “Committee on Standardization of Charges’? and continuing it for one 
year. 

Schedule of Fees. 
The following preamble and resolution were also unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, the question of a schedule of fees for the trust companies through 


ut the United States has been under consideration for several years, and 

Whereas, the Committee appointed two years ago presented a tentative 
report and during the past year, acting under a resolution adopted at Bt. 
Louis in October, 1919, has further canvassed the trust companies of the 
United States and presented its final report, therefore be it 

tesolved, That the schedule of fees as presented, be adopted by the 
Trust Company Section as representing the basis of fair and reasonable 
charges for fiduciary service and that the trust companies of the United 
States be urged to use this schedule as far as may seem practicable, and, 
be it further 

2esolved, That the Executive Committee be and it is hereby authorized 
and requested to print and mail a copy of the report and schedules to 
each of the members of the Section for their guidance in fixing proper 


compensation for fiduciary service. 








BANKERS’ 


' ‘ : , Ly “reo } 
a. ‘tances di irnished to the tru colMMpahies of Kentur KY, With the 


bill was not reported out ot committee 


Louisiane \ very important step is bee taken during the past year 
this State, through the enactment of a law permitting trusts for a 
period ¢ te Cu from the death f the donor, while in the case of a 

or a Ist may exist for a period of ten years after the minor becomes 

Of uge Although the life of the trust is shorter than in other States, it is 
distinct step forward through the elimination of restrictions on trust 
vhich have been in effect since 1808. Through a new law trust com 


nunies are granted th pri illege oft operating brat he roreign countries, 


oe 


Maryland fhrough the enactment of a new liw, trust companies of 
thie city OT Baltimore are novy taxed at Lie Salts rate levied on trust 
COMIpahnles ali DATIK outside oO! the Cit (>T Saltimo Lor 1} this new 
law, trust companies will be taxed 1% on capital and surplus instead of 


$3.32, which is the prevailing rate this yea! 


Mississippt. NO sills oT interest Lo trust 


Massachusetts. A 


( Otipanie 


large number of Bills affecting financial institutions 


were offered. but none of a harmful or detrimental nature 


Legislature. 
American 


New Jeracyu: Several Sills having the endorsement of the 


Bankers’ Association or that of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association, or 


both, were passed as follows: 


and State 
system, by the k's deral Reserve 


Ist. Provision for joint examination of trust companies 


bunks, members of the Federal Reserve 
Bank 


and State Banking Department. 


2nd. Permission to invest trust funds in participating mortgages 
3rd. Authorization of trust companies to purchase, loan upon and 
discount commercial pape! 


New York: 


Ist. Restricting 


sills were passed is follows: 


officers, directors and matters of 
loans. 
2nd. A bill 


examining affairs of 


permitting the istants by directors 


trust 


employs mierit (j] A> 
compa! its 


3rd. Requirement to publish five yeurs unclaimed deposits, 


every 


dividend or interest. tovether with names of persons to whom uch 


deposits, dividends or interest are credited. 


Other bills failed of passage, among which were two measures intro- 
duced for the purpose of relieving the housing situation in New York. 
Under these Bills, trust companies would be required to invest 20% 


of their personal trust estates and 20% of their combined capital, surplus 
and undivided profits in real estate mortgages 
Rhode Island: 


South Carolina: 


Virginia: 


Nothing reported. 
Nothing reported. 


Nothing reported. 


Kansas; Nothing reported. 
Indiana: At a special session of the State Legislature a ‘‘blue sky law” 


Wis passed. 
pecial session of the Legislature a law was passed author- 
stock of not less than $500,000 to 


foreign 


Texas: At a 
with a capital 


both 


izing trust companies 


execute acceptances In domestic and transactions. 
At the next 
Bill for the 


and, it is hoped, passed. 


important and much needed 


‘*trust’’ 


the Legislature an 
of the use of the 


session of 


protection word will be introduced 


A large number of State Legislatures convene next year and a great 
deal of activity in State legislative matters is anticipated. 


The method of carrying on the work of the committee has been similar 
to that States to dif 
ferent members of the committee and they in turn working through the 
State Vice-President of the 

Respectfully 


THEODORE G 


used in preceding years, viz.: assigning of certain 


Section in each State 


submitted. 


— 


SMITH, Chairma? 


WM. ¢ HEPPENHEIMER 
NATHAN D.. PRINCE 
Ww. SS. MeLUCAS 
GEORGE W. HOLMES 
CLAUDE HAMILTON 


Developing the Business of Trust Companies, by Francis 
H. Sisson, Chairman of Committee on Publicity. 


. fwo meetings of your Committee on Publicity have been held since 
the 1919 meeting of the section one on December 30 and one on Ssep- 


tember 14. An informal meeting was held at Indianapolis in June, at 


the time of the Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World, at which nearly all members of the Committee were in attend- 
ance. In addition, a frequent exchange of letters has been maintained 


between the Chairman and the members of the Committee. 


Five items may be mentioned as having engaged the attention of the 
Committee throughout the year. They are as follows: 


1. National Publicity 
2. “Make A Will’ Day. 
3. Publicity Bulletins. 
4. Motion Pictures. 
5. Advisory Service. 
] Publicity 
scope for selling fiduciary service was approved by the Executive Coun- 
Pub- 
investigation and agreeing 


Campaign. 


National Campaign.—A publicity campaign of national 


cil of the Section last November and referred to the Committee on 
licity with After 
upon the substance of the invitation to be sent to trust companies and 
to be 


members of 


power. making a careful 


the procedure followed in conducting the campaign, a_ general 


letter was In this com- 


features 


sent to the Section last March. 


munication, the purpose of the campaign and all known con- 


CONVENTION. 


nected therewith, were clea! et forth The letter contained an in- 
ition to all ree iplents to subset ibe to the campaign upon the basis 
of 1-100 of 1 per cent. of their combined capital, surplus and undi 


ed profit 4 copy of the letter is attached to this report as Ex- 

. “a 

It j ePstimiuted | i piimous ~LLUSCT ption Upor the part of 

ist companies would secure al amount of ipproximately $140,000. 
[t was not expected, however, that an entirely new plan, using nation- 
’ circulating mediums for selling fiduciary service, would receive 
the co-operation of all companies in its initial stages. Your comunittee 
welieved that $100.000 could be secured and used in such a way ag to 
direct widespread and ta orable attention to the trust companies ol the 
eountryvy as Tlduciarie 4 very large correspondence with members fol 
liowed rne Tol irding of! tne first letter and subsequent ietters, which 
nave contained additional intormation. Mans quesTIONS bearing upo! 
the campaign huve been asked and answered. This has tended to delays 


the date of starting. With written and verbal subscriptions of $65,000 


from 645 companies, the Committee has decided to proceed with the 


Caltipalgni. 


Judging from a careful survey of the field and recent correspondence, 


it is believed that the final sum will very shortly approximate the 


$100,000 set by the Committee. 


At the meeting of the Committee held in September it was decided 
to start the campaign in the January issues of the magazines selected, 
all of which will be in the hands of subscribers early in Decembe: 
Also to prepare and forward to subscribing companies the printed mat- 
ter for local use This should be in the mail before the end of Novem 
ber. The First Natiortal Publicity Campaign for the sale of corporate 
fiduciary service will, therefore, be launched in the immediate future 
and active co-operation of all trust companies is hereby invited, in or 


der that the modern mechanism, which we are pleased to call a trust 


company, shall greatly extend its usefulness in every part of the 
oountrs 

2. **Make Wall”) = Day The Young Men's Christiar Association, i 
setting forth a week in Januar’ for the teaching of economn subjects 


bearing upon thrift and the conservation of resources, included a day 
knowl as “*“Make-a-Will’” Day. It was observed on January 21, and met 
With some succes Printed posters, window cards, poster stamps and 
instructions were prepared by your Committee and placed with trust 
companies throughout the country. All of this matter is on exhibition 
at this meeting; $2,229.65 of supplies were sold at a loss of $2290.38, 


although we have goods shelves which, when disposed of, will 


offset this 
in detail the 


uUpot Ou} 


loss. It would encroach upon your time too greatly to explai: 


volume of work necessary in the forwarding of a 


At the 


assist the 


large 


one-day campaign simultaneously in all parts of the country 


meeting of the committee held in September, it was decided to 


Yy. M C. A. in an advisors capacity should it so desire, providing a 


Similar das is decided Upo! to be set aside in the 1921 Thrift W eek 
Campaign. 

od. Publicity Bulltin On account of the lack of funds hecCcessury to 
carry on this work, it has only been possible to publish one bulletin 


during the This was mailed to members on September 1 


bulletins of 


past yeal 


Two wider scope are planned for the coming year. It is 


hoped that the appropriation to be granted to the Section for the corm 


ing vear’s work will permit of this work, which has been commended 
so highly by members in all purts of the United States. Savings of 


consideruble SUTrIiS O! money nave been reported by members throug! 


the use of this service and the advertising of a number of 


, 


nus been 


compaliies 


healthy stimulus through the instructions contained 


given ra | 
beet 
Bankers’ 


pictures to} the 


bulletis . nave 


Washington 


therein. It is of interest that our 
distributed by the Trust 
4 YU ofion Picture The iit oft 


reproduced and 


Section. Association. 


motion sale of fidu 


Clary service was brought to the attention of the Executive Committee 
OT Clie SecTiolr last November. It Was referred to the Comniittee or 
Publicity with power, but thout the recommendation of the com 
mittee After careful investigation of this field. it was decided to post 
pone indefinitels anil recommendation for their use. The largest factor 
entering into the decision of the committee was the lack of any prope 
distribution or exhibition of the film or films after they vere pro 
duced. 

5. Advisory Service fhrough the Secretary's office much valuable 


help has been given to members in connection with the establishment 


ot public ea and new business departments and MT) the forwarding of 


their plans in respect thereto. Many personal interviews have been 
held and letters written us well as plans drawn for this work. 

The thanks of the Committee is hereby extended to all members for 
their hearty co-operation in our work throughout the past year, and 
we bespeak your continued support throughout the coming year. 


Work of the Executive Committee, by J. Arthur House, 


Chairman. 
To th ? Presid: nf and Mi mibe rer of the Trust 


, 


Company Ne clion, American 
Association: 


the work of 


item of 


Ran! tis 


[n reporting upon your Executive Committee during the 


past year, each business noted as transacted at the several meet- 


ings will be covered as briefly as possible. More complete details, however, 
will be furnished if desired, to any delegate present, or supplied through the 
regular channels following the meetings. 

The first meeting of the Committee, after the expiration of the terms of 
office of the five members in the 1919 class and the addition of five mem- 
bers in the 1922 class, was held 


immediately following the twenty-fourth 


a 





1nnUa, INeeting of the Section at St. Louis, on September 30, 1919. At this 
meeting your present chairman was elected and secretary re-elected. In 
additien to the transaction of routine business, the work of the Section’s 
Committee on Publicity was discussed and a resolution adopted requesting 
the Committee to continue its service to members along the lines as devel- 
oped during the previous two years. Another resolution was adopted, con- 
tinuing throughout the current year the special Committee on Legislation, 
created at the meeting held at White Sulphur Springs, on May 19, 1919. 

On November 17, the Committee met in New York City and gave atten- 
tion to details relating to the work of sub-committee and the Secretary’s 
iffice. The appropriation of $22,000 granted by the Executive Council 
for the work of the Section throughout the year was arranged in budget 
form, in order that as many as possible forms of effort desired to be for- 
warded, could be curried on. All expenditures as shown by the financial 
statement to be remlered at this meeting have been kept within the amount 
of the appropriation. 

At this meeting three plans were proposed, as follows: 

Plan No. 1. Covered the formation and development of a national pub- 
licity eampaign for the purpose of stimulating a nation-wide use of trust 
company service as corporate fiduciaries. 

Plan No. 2. Covered the preparation and use of a motion picture sce- 
nario, having the same purpose in view. 

Plan No. 3. Covered co-operation with the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in the observance of ‘‘Make-a-Will’? Day, on January 21, 1920, des- 
ignated by the Young Men’s Christian Association in its “Thrift Week’’ 
campaigr 

These plans were referred to the Committee on Publicity with power, 
accompanied by the recommendation of the Executive Committee as respect- 
ing Plans No. 1 and No. 3, but without the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee as respecting Plan No. 2. 

Reports of the success achieved in connection with the observance of 
‘*Make-a-Will’” Day and upon the National Publicity campaign for trust 
companies, as well as the motion picture proposal, will be made by the 
Chairman of your Committee on Publicity. 

The plan for a mid-winter conference of trust companies was approved, 
4s was also the holding of the ninth annual trust companies’ banquet. 

Most gratifying results were secured from the first mid-winter conference 
of trust companies, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
February 20, 1929 About 150 representatives of trust companies were 
present and many verbal expressions and letters commendatory of the con- 
ference and requests for its continuance were received. On account of the 
lack of funds the proceedings of this conference could not be printed and 
distributed to members. 

The ninth annual banquet, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on Friday evening, February 20, was a pronounced success. This was 
dae to the able manner in which ex-President McCarter presided over the 
meeting and the delivery of a masterful address by Mr. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, together with the 
excellent entertainment furnished by Mr. Patrick Francis Murphy, presi- 
dent, The Mark Cross Company, New York City. 

The subject of the formation of a Committee on Inheritance Taxation, 
for the purpose of securing certain desirable changes and reforms in laws 
and regulations pertaining to this subject of importance to trust companies, 
was considered and referred to the Committee on Protective Laws for in- 
vestigation and report to the Executive Committee if, in the judgment of 
the Committee, this form of work was recommended to be undertaken by 
the Section 

At the third meeting of the Executive Committee, held in New York on 
Saturday. February 21, the day following the ninth annual banquet, a reso 
lution was unanimously adopted by the Committee in which the services to 


the Section. performed by Messrs. McCarter, Sisson and Murphy were recog: 


At this meeting. Mr. Henry M. Campbell, Chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, presented a draft of proposed amendment to the Revenue Act, 
to enable trustees and administrators to obtain a speedy and inexpensive 

surt adjudication of disputed claims for exemption or reduction in regard 
to taxable trust estates. This amendment was prepared by Mr. C. T. Du- 
rant, attorney for the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford, Conn., 
with the co-operation of the General Counsel of the Association and approved 
bv the delegates in attendance at the first mid-winter conference. The 
Executive Committee approved the amendment and requested the Committee 
m Legislation to co-operate with the General Counsel of the Association in 
in endeavor to secure its enactment into law. The progress secured in this 
matter is explained in the report of the Committee on Legislation. 

At this meeting a Committee on Community Trusts was authorized and 
reated, as well as u special committee to consider and report to the Execu- 
tive Committee regarding any proposed changes in the constitution of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

The subject of submitting a report to the President of the American Bank- 
rs’ Association twice each month was presented, together with certain cor- 
res ponaence in relation thereto, and after a full discussion, the officers of 
the Section were requested to prepare and furnish the report of the Sec- 
’ Association. 
The fourth meeting of the Committee was held at Pinehurst, N. C., April 


27, 1920. The committee reports were received, discussed and appropriate 


ion’s activities to the President of the American Bankers 


iction taken in reference thereto. The subject of the absence of the Presi- 
dent of the Section at the time of meetings of the Administrative Committee 
was discussed, following which a resolution was adopted recommending 
to the Resolutions Committee of the Association that the constitution be so 
amended as to provide that in the event of the inability of the President of 
anv Seet or to attend a meeting or meetings of the Administrative Commit- 
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tee the next ranking officer be authorized to represent the respective Sec- 
tion at such meeting or meetings. 

A preamble and resolution were unanimously adopted and transmitted to 
the Resolutions Committee of the Executive Council, expressing disapproval 
of the proposed bonus to ex-soldiers. 

The question of the formation of a Committee on Registrar and Transfer 
work for the purpose of serving members in respect to these activities, was 
discussed and referred to the Committee on Standardization of Forms and 
Charges for investigation and report. 

A special meeting of the Committee was held in Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on October 17, for the purpose of receiving the report 
of the Special Committee on Constitution of the Trust Company Section and 
determining upon any appropriate action in respect thereto. Certain desir- 
able changes in the proposed constitution have been made as a result of the 
work of this Committee and about which the delegates present at this con- 
vention are no doubt fully advised. 

The last meeting of your Committee was held at the Washington Hotel, 
on Monday, October 18, at which time the reports of all sub-committees 
of the Section were heard and approved for presentation to the Section at 
its sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, October 19 and 20. 

A special report was submitted to the Committee by the Committee on 
Standardization of Forms and Charges in respect to Registrar and Transfer 
Work, this having been referred to the said Committee on April 27, 1920. 
Acting under a resolution in respect to this matter, presented through the 
Committee on Standardization of Forms and Charges, the incoming Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is authorized to appoint a special com- 
mittee to further consider the subject of Registrar and Transfer Work 
and report its conclusions to the Executive Committee. 

A decision was also reached at this meeting to recommend to the Section 
that, should the Committee on Standardization of Forms and Charges be 
continued, its name be changed in such a manner as to eliminate the word 
“‘Forms,’’ as it has been deemed impracticable to compile a set of legal 
forms as originally contemplated that would be of value to members in 
different parts of the country. 

Following the above-mentioned meeting of the Executive Committee, a 
joint meeting was held, of your Executive Committee, together with the 
State Vice-Presidents, at which time discussions were carried on in respect 
to the active work of the Section and conditions as they prevail in the 
different States. 

The membership of the Section has shown a very satisfactory increase 
and will be reported in detail by the Secretary. 

Communications have been sent by your Chairman to members of the 
Section throughout the year, pertaining to the work undertaken and in 
progress and constant contact has been maintained with the Secretary’s of- 
fice by correspondence and personal calls. 

The co-operation of officers, members of the Executive Committee and 
members of the Section generally, in our work throughout the year, is hereby 
acknowledged and assurance given that it has been, and is, heartily appre- 


ciated. 


Report of the Nominating Committee. 


The Nominating Committee appointed by the President presented the 
numes of the following candidates as members of the Executive Committee, 
Trust Company Section, class of 1923: 

William P. Gest, president Fidelity Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lucius Teter, president Chicago Trust Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Edwin P. Maynard, president Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. S. McLucas, president Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

H. W. Jackson, president Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va. 

Upon motion of Isaac H. Orr, vice-president St. Louis Union Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., a resolution was unanimously adopted extending the thanks 
and appreciation of the Section for the many courtesies enjoyed in Wash- 
ington, to the Washington Bank and Trust Company officials. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, held at the close of the second 
session, Theodore G. Smith, vice-president Central Union Trust Co., New 
York City, was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee and Lerey A. 


Mershon re-elected Secretary. 


Resolutions Adopted—Change in Name of Committee 
on Standardization of Forms and Charges. 

After the rendering of the report of the Committee on Standardizatios 
and Charges a resolution was adopted changing the name of the committee 
to “Committee on Standardization of Charges’’ and continuing it for one 
year, 

Schedule of Fees. 

The following preamble and resolution were also unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the question of a schedule of fees for the trust companies through- 
hut the United States has been under consideration for several years, and 


Whereas, the Committee appointed two years ago presented a tentative 
report and during the past year, acting under a resolution adopted at St. 
louis in October, 1919, has further canvassed the trust companies of the 
United States and presented its final report, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the schedule of fees as presented, be adopted by the 
Trust Company Section as representing the basis of fair and reasonable 
charges for fiduciary service and that the trust companies of the United 
States be urged to use this schedule as far as may seem practicable, and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be and it is hereby authorized 
and requested to print and mail a copy of the report and schedules to 
each of the members of the Section for their guidance in fixing proper 


compensation for fiduciary service 
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. . - ‘ ‘ ro NO} le li) a act That tne voiun ] 
Charges for Trust Service, by George D. Edwards, italy an to tnake what would be 8 geemer ebatear in one le 
Chairman of Committee on Standardization ality absolutely impossible and it ticable in another ‘he other 
of Forms and Charges. O} fference ie method custom of charging on income 
: ) ~ rat han basing charge annually upon corpus 
anv localities the former method has been in vogue for such a 
since the convention |! ng ll n ‘ptember, iviv, actin ¢ period of time that it seen o the trust companies unwise even if 
inder the following resolution re racticable endeavor to overcome the custom of years by 
Resolved, That rt ‘pol He ommittee on andardizatio! | "jj make a _ radical hang through endeavoring to _ introduce 
Charges he accepted, hat he Secretary of! the Section mail a Opy 1 annual charge upon the corpus n lieu of that upon income 
the schedules to each the members of the Section, that the members Your ommittee from its consideration of the schedule as presented 
be requested to give ie schedules careful study and trial, Ulat the last ar and based upon the suggestions and replies received in an- 
Committee be continued for another year, and that the members recon rf rrespondence has reached the following conclusion: 
mend to the Committee such changes and modifications a nay _ That the need of a national schedule for trust companies’ charges. 
advisable to the end that the Committee may make an 4 ition: ) .d by the Trust Company Section as a working basis for charges 
supplementary report at the next annual convention. for trus y mpanies throughot he country is urgent and the adoptio: 
The Committee had published and distributed QO al the members ich “O) have immediate beneficial results as outlined in the 
of the Trust Company section and others. as far 4a he upply vould 
permit, a pamphlet the schedule of ‘Trust Company larges sub 71] enable « ‘all trust con panies ith nexperienced officers 
mitted last vear. youl ommittee further placed itself in OT! spond- ‘ fix rie 1 a ba reasonable profit 
ence with a large number of officials of trust companies throughout the 9 - bey , Jiminate the niurious actice F price-cutting 
country, covering the leading centres of population and ac 
tivity throughout e ery ‘ 7 rve > « hasis or guid for banks nov rganizing trus! 
As a result of the distribution of pamphlets ) | | 
the Committee and retary of! the Section, the i b i levelo +. Wil mab! trust lenartmne} y Used feeders to other 
great interest in i matter of charge DV ul ompanie st nartment of trust com rie te com re nabls rrofitable. 
the replies received, and from scattered geographica! : g, (pressed : vill devel in th ib] alization th: porate fiduciar’ 


chiefly a general approval of the schedule, o Cl plies the yi rvie have bee) arefully mnsidered | , asl } irges fair ar 


a? ii 


lowing comments are representative 


‘ | | , } } . ? : 4 ry] lrer? () Ty ~T yi datii 4 ' d with BOT! . 
“Consider same to be a very valuab book atisfving, I believe, 7 a0] ; 
; : } +; ’ Ot urance 1 ervice renaere ne by a tru 
i long desire on the part of many \ lave wanted such information. a! Ls d : 
“We think the recommendatior the ommittee deserve heart- : , 
”» om! { he] thiat ie} , tional neduie for trust con 
est commendation = 
, 14 e nan iroes 7 ." ni a working as] or the charges in dif 
ae ccohedule OT T! i* | iti le . ; j {] - ' 4 ’ , ’ ; ha i4 ; os , Baas S64 . oa . 7 = ; 
zx , ;, ‘ tar eS ‘ondit} ad) ry ( vide} Het wee! cit ind country 
number of trust companies, and we pportunity to thant Ail} ) ge . 
oe walt Bead ‘es located in differe) sectio} f the country that as 
you for the copy. And . 4 
, , ; . ° ' ' ; T pme ' 11? Z mHarTVve i f i] ut j til “ tat Ou seer’! 
“We are in real sympathy with , ove and believe e ibsolu inifol 1a hroug 
of great value to all institutions . . 
ea nie — ‘ ¥ nt] wad _ lhe emmittee has further reached the conclusion by lated con 
Thi very Important matter nas iTS ‘Ce LY Ca , : nel 
} } : Ar , nt 7? riso} ! ogvestiol eC) larges that ne frees recommendcec 
thougnt and appeaw®rs to have been most 17) ANN ' Ls "f _— 
‘ e ful ese] ea! re a Pair a ca pe nage repre 
“It com very opportunely to-day cause m havin a. P ’ 
: : beatin mo thy rust companies throughout the untry an 
the Commission a \ 5 important trust, ri ¢ Al TY UdAS18 alate ; , , . 5 , . ; . 
’ : : ’ ' y " +} f } 7 ' : g*T | ry | ; et. rr? serving 
a | j ‘ oreat ‘ YATILALVE tO wus na : Tries edguie Oo “ . tii ; i I ing 
which these established institutions , 
: ry mn) therefor esent er the rust mpany sec- 
elate them and feel t it is very onstructve work | } : | pall) 
. <— " sy? ’ cy >? Tah ‘ . Lle ’ . by | ‘ . ip] ? | ’ year Sa 
Prust Company Sectior performing [0 lem bers ' - _ a ) _ _— 
“We shall be very Tri} n Leis { in ner reyyy an worl ‘ I a (“daily sis Ph tive [ I Liidl tila Lie’ Lit , is been “ 
of this Committee, fol nere 1s no rt of the trus by) rie ie d 1] ws ie , bie 1 If i€ 
: : ‘ ' ? . : ha ’ : +] . | 7 as ae unde GS 
needs more careful attenti in our judgm | , proj and ariou M With =U nou ) : x ler most 
ardizatior oT fees,’ } :¢ i] j i I cAlll M4 I ee ths i i : Tihs ¢ Accept 
. - ; nal ‘oe fieatir i No T e rithoug 
“We heartily approve of the uniformity o ire iru. if] i ANG r , although in 
" ory ‘ e ney ' ~ i} aqivis Ons \ wuld 2DpnLlV h 
appreciate the ervice the Committee is rendering i | ‘ : aT lt , T e 
‘ : , her charge uggested a r Ices ndered at irregul: \- 
‘I think that the thanks of al] trust officers shou rive to izgestea a 1O! rendered reguiarF il 
. i , ; 7 terval } ehout , ife of th rust ani > recommender i¢ 
the Clommiittee on this splendid editik r) of charge i ; tnroug plit the life of if TT WU iTé I COmIngy i 1 for guid 
the trust companies but not ecessarily to be considered with 
Considerable constructive criticism ha also bee ived hiefly the ientele in each case undertaken. further simplification has 
‘uggesting possible simplifications in th chedule and 1 which he heen p ided by a footnote at the end of each schedule, calling atten- 
Committee ha given most careful attention. Further, through he tie o the fact that the charges mentioned in no case include attorney 
efforts of the Committee, there has been developed, especially r services necessary in connection with a trust 
large centres of population, a careful and exhaustive iv oO he ened Through suggestions received the schedule of miscellaneous 


n items 
ule from the viewpoint of each separate community, 


as been amplified and additions made thereto on certain forms of fidu- 
cases to the adoption of a complete schedule o larges L ur ary activity which were not included in the former schedule. 


schedule and suited to thi needs and requiremet! of | tn orporate The (Committee, therefore, would recommend that the schedule I! 


fiduciaries of that particular community the form presented herewith be adopted by the Trust Company Sectio: 
[The schedules of charges tor acting a strar and ansfer agent - representing 


a basis of fair and reasonable charges for fiduciary 
have been variously commented upon by ist companies in different 


ce applicable to a great number of trust companies located through 


localities throughout the country Om; ul study oft such comment oo) the United State with the iO} that this schedule may } 
reveals that mans localities hay I ates of charges which ame may seem practicable 
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A good Bank deals with its customers on thi 
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CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY sew tersey 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits_$455,000 Resources $4,000,000 
Trust Funds separate from the other assets of the company *1,350,000 


WE HAVE UNEXCELLED FACILITIES FOR HANDLING COLLEC.- 
TIONS, AND WILL REMIT DAILY OR WEEKLY AT LOWEST RATES 


H. H. GRACE, M.D., President JOHN B. CLEMENT. 2nd V.-P 
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Philadelphia 









is one of the leading financial centers in the East,and 
_ of the best en Banks in that city 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


WITH RESOURCES OF 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., 
EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-! 


W. PICKFORD, Vice-Pres 


Pres. 


= 
gan. 


$100,000,000 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 


You Need One to Handle Your Business Properly 








CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT, Asst. Cashier 
DAVID T. MYERS. Asst. Cashier 
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W. R. GRACE & CO. 


MERCHANTS 
NEW YORK 


Seattle 


W.R. GRACE & CO’S BANK 
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Bills of Exchange 
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FORTY-THREE BRANCHES 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 


Organized 1853 
Inaugurated Branch Banking 1899 





IN GREATER 





NEW YORK 


The Branch Banking system pledges our Capital and Surplus o! 


$15,312,103.12 and 


the protection and assistance of every depositor in every branch. 


other 


kesources 
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$194,787 .051.44 to 
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STONE & WEBSTER 


Incorporated 





DESIGN steam power stations, hydro-electric develop- 
ments, transmission lines, city and inter- 
urban railways, gas and chemical plants, 
industrial plants, warehouses and buildings. 


CONSTRUCT either from their own designs or from 
designs of other engineers or architects. 


MANAGE public utility and industrial companies. 


REPORT on going concerns, proposed extensions and 
new projects. 


FINANCE industrial and public utility properties and 


conduct an investment banking business. 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

































THE 
Jd, G. WHITE ENGINEERING 
alan aaa 





ENGINEERS CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS, DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Industrial Properties of every description 
Hydro-electric Developments 


Steam and Electric Railroads Gas Plants 
Steam Power Plants Transmission Systems 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


ENGINEERING REPORTS AND VALUATIONS MADE 


43 EXCHANGE PLACE : : NEW YORK 
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SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS 











NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 






















HUTH & CO. 


30 PINE STREET NEW YORK 





Foreign Bonds and Investment Secunities 
Commercial Credits, Deposit Accounts 


Foreign Exchange 





Correspondents of 


FRED HUTH & CO., London 




















WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 


59 Cedar Street, New York 


BANKERS 











Deposits Received Subject to Draft Act as Fiscal and Transfer Agents 


Interest Allowed on Deposits Also as Agents for Corporations for the 
Securities Bought and Sold on Commission payment of interest and dividends 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, LETTERS OF CREDIT 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 





Prohts, $2,161,035 
-- 103, 615, 277 
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